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V 

THE DISINTEGRATIONS OF 
CIVILIZATIONS 

A, THE PROBLEM OF THE DISINTEGRATIONS OF 

CIVILIZATIONS 

TN passing from the breakdowns of civilizations to their disinte- 
A grations we have once more to run the gauntlet of a question 
which has already confronted us, at an earlier point in this Study, 
when we were passing from the geneses of civilizations to their 
growths,* At that point we found ourselves constrained to pause 
in order to consider whether we were setting ourselves a genuine 
problem. If we had previously probed as far as we were able 
to probe into the geneses of civiUzations, had we not thereby 
already won the right to take their growtixs for granted, on the 
assumption that growth must follow birth as automatically and as 
inevitably as day follows dawn? Now that, in the later part of our 
Study at which we have since arrived, we have again reached 
our Pillars of Hercules in probing, this time, into the problem 
of breakdowns, can we not be content to dismiss the problem of 
disintegrations, which occupies the next place in our plan of 
inquiry, as a mere formality, on the assumption that disintegration 
must follow breakdown as surely as night follows evening? 

Perhaps the best way to deal with this question that confronts 
us now will be to remind ourselves of how we dealt with the 
analogous question that has presented itself to us before. In this 
previous case we found that our impulse to dismiss a problem 
summarily on the strength of an abstract argument a priori was 
checked — as soon as we took our customary precaution of explor- 
ing the ground empirically — by an immediate discovery of concrete 
evidence which showed, in the mere fact of its palpable existence, 
that our problem was not an empty formality after all. The 
problem of the growths of civilizations was found to be raised in 
practical terms by the enigmatic but substantial presence, in the 
historical landscape, of five arrested civilizations, ^ every one of 
which had failed to grow in spite of having succeeded — unlike the 
four abortive civilizationss — in coming to birth. If we follow this 
clue in applying our well-tried empirical method once again, we 

* Si-c Part HI. A, v<>K iii, p, i, above. 

* The the Eskimo, the Nomadic, the *0»manh, and the Spartan (see 

Tart in. A, in yol. iii, above). 

* "I'he abortive Far Eaatcm Chriation, Far Weetem Christian, and Scandinavian 
civihzationa, and an abortive Syriac Civilization <aee Part 11, D <vii), in vol. ii, above). 
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shall find that our present problem of the disintegrations of civili- 
zations is likewise substantiated by certain palpable matters of 
fact which have already come under our observation. The set of 
civilizations that have been arrested after their birth, before they 
have had time to begin to grow, has its analogue in another set of 
civilizations that have been petrified after their breakdown before 
they have had time to complete the downward course that runs 
through disintegration to dissolution. 

The classic example of a petrified civilization is presented by a 
phase in the history of the Egyptian Society which we have already 
had occasion to consider in several different contexts.* We have 
noticed that, after the Egyptian Society had broken down under 
the intolerable burden that was imposed upon it by the Pyramid- 
Builders, and after it had then duly passed through the hrst and 
the second into the third of three phases of disintegration— a 
"Time of Troubles’ and a universal state and an interregnum™ 
this apparently moribund Egyptian Society then departed xmex- 
pectedly and abruptly, at a moment when it was on the verge of 
completing its life-course, from what we may provisionally regarti 
as the standard pattern of the disintegration-process if we take 
for our norm the Hellenic case in which these three phases of 
disintegration first came to our notice,^^ At the point where the 
disintegration of the Hellenic Society reached what might be 
thought to be its natural termination — that is to say, at the point 
where this disintegration culminated in dissolution- — the Kgyptiac 
Society passionately refused to pass away and emxilated the 
legendary tour de force of its own historic King Myccrinus^ f>y 
rebelling against the execution of the death-sentence which it had 
lawfully incurred and successfully doubling the period of grace 
which Fate had allotted to it. When we take the time-measure of 
the survival of the Egyptian Society from the moment of its 
galvanic reaction against the Hyksos invaders in the first quarter 
of the sixteenth century b.c.^ down to the eventual obliteration of 
the last traces of a distinctive Egyptian style of culture in the fifth 
century of the Christian Era, we find that this span of 2>ooo years 
is at least as long as the combined span of the birth, growth, break- 
down, and almost completed disintegration of the Egyptian Civili- 
zation — reckoning back from the date of its passionate reassertion 
of itself in the sixteenth century B.c. to its first emergence? aliove 




* See I. C (ii), vol. i, pp. .... ^ x v ^ . 

'"‘’a V' ® pp- 4 o 8 -i 4 and 4«8-i3. at.«vc. 

o ii ^ *' ?P- Sa-oa, above. 

3 See Book 11 , chaps, x 29-34, for the legend of Kinir Myceriint^ 

Dynas^ of the Effyptiac United Kingdom. (The legend hat herrt 
^ already m IV. C (iii) (c) 2 (jS), vol. iv, p, 409, above.) 

^ See I. C (n), vol. x, p. 144, above. ^ t / 
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the primitive level at some unknown date in the fourth millennium 
B.c. Thus the Egyptiac Society did actually succeed — in spite of 
having broken down and gone into disintegration — in surviving 
for double the term of its natural expectation of life; but this 
unnatural longevity was bought at a price; for the life of the 
Society during this second aeon of existence which it 
had wrested from Fate was a kind of life-in-death. During 
those two supernumerary millennia a civilization whose career 
during the two preceding millennia had been so full of movement 
and of meaning — and this during its fall as well as during its rise — 
lingered on, on a level with the arrested civilizations and indeed 
with the primitive societies, as one of *the peoples that have no 
history*. In fact, it survived by becoming petrified.* 

This extraordinary case of petrifaction which confronts us in 
^gypti^c history is perhaps sufficient in itself to dispose of the 
assumption that the breakdown of a civilization must inevitably be 
followed by a process of disintegration that runs straight out into 
dissolution in the Hellenic way. But the Egyptiac example of 
petrifaction does not stand alone. If we turn to the history of the 
main body of the Far Eastern Civilization in China, in which 
the moment of breakdown may be equated with the break-up of 
the T’ang Empire in the last quarter of the ninth century of the 
Christian Era,^ we can trace the consequent process of disin- 
tegration duly following the normal course through a ‘ Time of 
Troubles* into a universal state— only to be pulled up in the 
universal state stage by a reaction of the same unexpected and 
abrupt and passionate kind as the Egyptiac Society*s reaction in 
the interregnum following the Egyptiac universal state's dis- 
appearance. The Southern Chinese revolt, under the leadership 
of the founder of the Ming Dynasty, Hung Wu,^ against a Far 
Eastern universal state that had been established by the barbarian 
Mongols, is strongly reminiscent of the Theban revolt, under the 
leadership of the founder of the Eighteenth Dynasty, Aucnosis, 
against the ^successor-state' which had been erected on part of the 
derelict domain of the defunct Egyptiac universal state (the 
so-called * Middle Empire') by the barbarian Hyksos.^ And 

* For lkhn*toii'» nbortive net of crention* which the exception that proved the 
rule of lifc-m«dc*th during the Egyptiac aeon of petrifaction, »ee I. C (ii), vol . i, pp. *45-6, 
above, and V. C (i) (d) 6 (S), Annex, in the preaent volume, pp. 605—6, below. 

» See IV. C Cii> m a, vol. iv, p. 86. abovi. * 

» For the Ming Dynaity aee II. D (v), vol. ii, pp. xax-a, and IV. C (ii) <6> a, vol. iv, 
p. 8% above. 

-♦ The common vem of convulaive fanaticism in the Chinese Anti-Mongol reaction 
and in the Theban Anti-llyksoa reaction may be accounted for by a cnaracteriatic 
which the Mongols and the Hyksos displayed m common. Neither of theae intruding 
barbarian war-bands was unadulteratedly barbarian. Each of them had already acquired 
the tincture of a civilisation which waa different from the civilisation towards which 
they were now playing the part of an external proletariat. The Hyksos had been 
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there has been a corresponding similarity in the sequel. For, like 
the Egyptiac Society, the Far Eastern Society in China has pro- 
longed its existence in a petrified form instead of passing expedi- 
tiously through disintegration to dissolution by way of a universal 
state running out into an interregnum. 

It is true that the survival of the Far Eastern Society in China 
in its petrified state cannot yet compare in duration with the 
period for which the Egyptiac Society contrived to survive in the 
same condition. So far, less than six centuries have elapsed since 
Hung Wu drove the Mongols out beyond the Great Wail in a.d. 
1368; and at the present moment it looks as though the Far Eastern 
Society were fast losing its identity through being merged in ‘ the 
Great Society’ of a Westernized World. The Egyptiac parallel 
suggests, however, that these present appearances in China may 
be deceptive; for if we take the expulsion of the Mongols from 
China in A.D. 1368 as having its Egyptiac counterpart in the 
expulsion of the Hyksos from Egypt circa 1580 B.C., we find that 
the year a.d. 1938, in which this volume went to press, is repre- 
sented in the annals of Egyptiac history by son>c year in the 
neighbourhood of 1010 B.c. ; and any open-eyed and candid- 
minded observer, either foreign or native, of the state of the 
Egyptiac Society in the latter decades of the eleventh century b.c. 
would almost certainly have taken then as pessimistic a view of 
the Egyptiac Society’s expectation of life as we arc apt to take now 
of the prospects of the Far Eastern Society in China. In spite of 
that, the Egyptiac Society actually continued to survive— weather- 
ing one storm after another in its state of quite incurable yet almost 
invincible decrepitude — ^for a further period of nearly 1,500 more 
years. And, on this showing, we may well hesitate to pronounce 
that, in our day, a petrified Far Eastern Society in China is within 
sight of extinction.^ 

Thus, in the last phase of Chinese as well as Egyptiac histoty, 
we have an empirical proof that the breakdown of a civilization is 
not necessarily followed by a disintegration that runs out straight 


infected with the Sumetic Civilization (see I, C <11 j, % 
and the Mongols with the Abortive Far Eastern Chrii 


ristian Cxv * 


footnote 
iviliztttion (see II. 


<v). 


exception^ly fanatical reaction which they evoked from their Egyptiac and Far Kaatern 
victim. (On this question see further V. C (i) (c) 4, pp. 348 -53V below.) 

from there being any certainty that the end of the Far Eastern Civilisation 
*938, It seemed possible that this petriaed society 
mght be galvanized into a fresh lease of life-in-death by the extreme pressure of the 
Westernization which was now being applied to China through Japanese as welt as 
dirough European and American channels. The galvanic effect, both upon the Far 
Eastern and upon the Egyptiac Sociew, of successive impacts of alien ^dies aoeial 
has been touched upon already in IV. C (ii) <d) 3, vol. iv, pp. rt6-i8, abo™ 
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into dissolution. And there is a possibility that these two clear 
cases of the phenomenon of petrifaction may be reinforced by no 
less than nine others, if we eventually decide that ten of the 
twenty-one civilizations which we provisionally identified in the 
first part of this Study are not, after all, independent societies 
existing in their own right, but are simply the ‘dead trunks’ of 
other trees which we have already counted in our list.^ On ttiis 
reckoning the Far Eastern Society itself would have to be regarded 
as being simply the ‘dead trunk’ of the Sinic Society; and this 
would apply to the offshoot of the Far Eastern Society in Korea 
and Japan, as well as to its main body in China. Similarly the 
Orthodox Christian Society, both in its Near Eastern main body 
and in its Russian offshoot, would figure as the ‘dead trunk’ of 
the Hellenic Society; and the Iranic and Arabic societies would 
assume the same role in Syriac history, the Mexic and Yucatec 
societies in Mayan histo^, the Hindu Society in Indie history, and 
the Babylonic Society in Sumeric history. If we take separate 
account oi each of the two limbs of any bifurcating stem this pro- 
cedure would bring our number of petrified civilizations up to 
eleven, namely:^ 

I'he Kgyptiac inde ah Arnosi, 

''Fhe Sinic in its Far Eastern epilogue in China. 

The Sinic in its^ Far Eastern epilogue in Korea and Japan, 

Hellenic in its Orthodox Christian epilogue in the Near 

East. 

’'Fhe Hellenic itx its Orthodox Christian epilogue in Russia. 

The Syriac in its Iranic epilogue. 

The Syriac in its Arabic epilogue. 

^Fhe IV I ay an in its Mexic epilogue. 

'Flic Mayan in its Yiicatec epilogue. 

The Indie in its Hindu epilogue. 

'Fhe Sumeric in its Babylonic epilogue. 

Moreover, in the history of the Sinic Society in its Far Eastern 
epilogvie in China, we should have one example of something which 
might aptly, though perhaps rather quaintly, be described as a 
kind of social biscuit, in which the process of petrifaction had 
been undergone twice over: first, when the Sinic Society became 
petrified in the shape of the Far Eastern Society after the inter- 
regnum (aVr <2 A.D. i7S'-*475) following the break-up of the universal 
state of the Han Dynasty; and for the second time when the 
C'hinese branch of this petrified form of the Sinic Society became 
petrified to a still higher degree through that process of reaction 

* Thi# question haii been mined in 1. C (li), voL i, pp. *33-46, above. 

» Compare thia with thoae in 1 . C (it), vol. i, pp, JC3X-3, abov*:. 
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against the Mongol universal state which resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Ming Dynasty in a.d. 1368. 

Perhaps we shall be wise to dispense with these reinforcements; 
for we have already discovered that we cannot actually disqualify 
our ten contested civilizations without exposing ourselves to serious 
difficulties. For example, if we decide to regard the Ortho<iox 
Christian Society as being merely a ‘ dead trunk * of the Hellenic 
Civilization, then we cannot refuse — without falling into an tin- 
warrantable inconsistency — to regard our own Western Society 
in the same light, since the Western and Orthodox Christian 
societies are sister growths whose relation to the Hellenic Society 
is manifestly identical, whatever the relation may prove to he. 
Yet it would be as repugnant to our common sense to dismiss our 
own Western histo^ as a mere epilogue to Hellenic history, and 
to decline to see in it the history of an independent society existing 
in its own right,* as conversely it would seem unreasonable to us to 


* In the table of affinities that has been adopted in this Study the nellrni*! and the 
Western Civilization appear as two separate and independent societies which ate 
connected with one another by the relation for which we have coined the name 
‘Apparentation-and-Afliliution*. A closer kinship between these two civilization',, in 
virtue of a common quality which distinguishes the pair of tluon from all other;, v. 
suggested in the following passage of a letter which the writer of this .Study has rerrived 
from Dr, Edwyn Bevan; 

*You see the process of history rather as a continual repetition f>f rivilization^j, 
running courses in many respects analogous, whereas it looks to nir inut.h more like ii 
® proce^ of unique stages. At least that seems to rue the i’shc with our Kuropran »»r 
^5®^®***^* Civilization, though, of course, I allow that civilizationri like the t ‘hinese 
or Indian are separate movements which may now he debouching into a er»nmic»n 
stream (as Polybius says the history of the Mediterranean peoples did in the third 
but which have hitherto run alongside of our Vvestrrn*^ < *iviliz 4 fif*n. 
We should both, no doubt, allow that any bit of the historical procea*i ha'i both cettwin 
unique charactepstics and also certain characteristics comnum to other hit', of the 
process; but, while your attention and interest is directed mainly to the et»rnm»»n 
tbe unifpjcness which impresses me. 
to begin at the end, the present condition of the World nrrrn*« to me 


as the unique beginning of something new in the history of Munkitid. Never before 
came into being, never in parts of the globe ontnidc the sphere of 
that culture, can we see a civilization of the same rationalist chiiructer, (I admit it in « 
question of all Mankind are rationalist up to a point.) That started a particular 

section of Mankind on a new track. Yet rationalist civilization in its first embodiment 
was overrun by primitive barbarians. Then, when it had giittiuallv 
barbarian mass, it got a fresh emhodiim nt in oui 
Civilization. 1 hat is to say* rationalist civilization is to-day making 
try, and It seems to me hazardous to found any large genefubzainms 
particular kind of JvUir^tum in whici, vve 
interested, you have only two examples. I «ee the movement ol rtmomdist 
at+flck ii History M It might be a battalion^s niisault on a fortress. The iUnt 

2*^2 thrown back by the coming in of iin alien 

body of troops; but, that alien body having been disposed of, the attai'k is rnatfe agatti 
under con^ditions marke<^y different. No doubt, as one studied the first attack and the 
second atta<^, one would see analogous points in them: they would both go over the 
rneet some of the same obstacles. But the whole process containing 
process, a single tSlan spinmd in two efforts.* ^ 

of this Study to confess that, on this important point, he finds himself 
with a scholar for whose judgement he has a deep respect. *r« the 
present Writer s eye the common element of rationalism which may he Siscrrnibk in 
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erect the epilogue of Egyptiac history, in the aeon of petrifaction 
inaugurated by the establishment of the Eighteenth Dynasty, into 
the history of a distinct civilization claiming to be as independent 
of the Egyptiac as our Western Civilization appears in our eyes 
to be independent of the Hellenic. In this dilemma we shall 
probably still prefer to retain our original list of twenty-one 
distinct civilizations that have succeeded in passing from birth 
into growth, instead of attempting to reduce the number to ten.* 
On the other hand we shall be on sure ground in seeking reinforce- 
ments for our two undoubted specimens of petrifaction — the 
Egyptiac post 1580 b.c. and the Far Eastern in China post a.d. 
1368 — in our existing collection of fossils. Though we may not 
be warranted in labelling the Hindu Civilization as a petrified form 
of the Indie, or again the Iranic and Arabic civilizations as petrified 
forms of the Syriac, we need not doubt that we have discovered 

the Hellenic and the Western Civilization is not so distinctive a quality as to mark this 
pair of societies off from all other representatives of the species. The Hellenic Society 
may have had a bent for^ rationalism — as the Western Society may have had one for 
maemnery or the Indie Society one for religion (see III. C (iii), vol. iii, pp. 377--9«^ 
above). But the floruit of this Hellenic flower was as brief as it was brilliant (see IV. C 
(iii) (c) 2 (a), yol, iv, pp. 269-74, above, and V. C (i> (d> 6 (S), pp. 545-68, below); 
and while it is, of course, true that there has been a renaissance 01 the Hellenic 
culture m the bosom of an ‘affiliated^ Western Society, and no less true that this 
Hellenic renaissance has tended to play an ever larger part in our Western life in the 
course of our Western history up to date, it would be begging the question (sec 
*• B vol. i, p. 34, above) of what the essential character of tne Western Civilization 
may be if we were simply to take it for granted that this is represented by just those 
elements iri our Western life that can be traced to a Hellenic source. If we were to reg^ard 
the Christian element in our Western culture as being the essence of it, then our 
reversion to Hellenism might be taken (as is suggested in Part VII, below) to be, not 
a fulfilment of the potentialities of Western Christendom, but an aberration from the 
proper path of Western growth^ — in fact, a false step which it may or may not be possible 
miw to retrieve. In the present writer's view ‘a unique beginning of something new in 
the history of Mankind' is to be seen, if ansrwhere, not in the flowering of a brilliant 
rationalism in the sprin^ime of Hellenic history, but in the discovery — or revelation — 
of a new conception of Cod, and of Man's relation to Cod, which was made in the last 
phase of the dissolution of the Sumcric Society (if that is indeed the date and the 
provenance of Abraham), and which, ever since then, has gone on gathering light through 
a aeriea of epiphanies of which the culmination has been Christianity. 'Phis view, which 
ia put fonvard in Part VIl, below, is not at variance with that of Mr. Bevan, as he haa 
communicated it to the writer of this Study in a later letter in the same correspondence : 

‘I tec I didn't make my view quite clear in one reject. I should hardly say that the 
signincant central thread of History is the rise of Rationalism; I should say, rather, 
with you tl^t the central thmad ia the preparation for the Kingdom of God and its 
partial coming. ... I don t think that Rationalism is enough. It enables men to get hold 
better of the pattern of the Physical World, and by so doing gives them a much greater 
command of the physical means for accomplishing their ends ; but it does not tell them 
ends ought to That is where the Kingdom of God comes in. . . . By 
‘Civilization'' I don't mean a right development of the whole spirit of Man or a right 
aojuatment of human relations. I mean only an organization of society on rational 
principles for the attaining of certain ends, good ends or bad ends. . . . The word 
iCiyihs^tionj ia ambiguous. You really want a different word for the kind of civilization 
which implies high moral and spiritual values and the kind which is simply scientific 
organization. . . , You may say : “A state in which the higher values of the human spirit 
are suppressed cannot be called ‘Civilization'.*' Then you must find some word to 
distinguish such a state from an “uncivilized" condition in the sense of Primitive 
Barbarism. we say “Satanic" ?* 

^ * These ten civilizations which would then remain on our Hat would be the Egyptiac, 
Smic, Hellenic, Syriac, Mayan, Indie, and Sumeric, together with the Hittate, the 
Minoan, and the Andean, 
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what are unmistakably fossilized fragments of the Indie Civiliza- 
tion in the Jains of India, the Hinayanian Buddhists of Ceylon, 
Burma, and Siam, and the Lamaistic Mahayanian Buddhists of 
Tibet and Mongolia, and similar fossilized fragments of the 
Syriac Civilization in the Parsees and the Jews and the Nestorians 
and the Monophysites*^ 

In any case, however cautiously and conservatively we may feel 
it wise to interpret the findings of the empirical survey that wc 
have just been attempting to make, the evidence seems amply 
sufficient to demonstrate that the disintegration of broken-down 
civilizations is not an automatic and inevitable process that can 
simply be taken for granted. Even when disintegration has set in 
it does not necessarily run straight out into dissolution ; and, though 
this may still prove to be the normal course of events, the cases of 
departure from the norm, by way of petrifaction or fossilization, 
are numerous enough and striking enough to raise the question of 
the reasons why the declines and falls of civilizations should some- 
times have this alternative denouement. Our classic e.xarnple of 
disintegration running straight out into dissolution has been the 
latter end of the history of the Hellenic Civilization; yet, as an 
eminent modern Western historian has pointed out, this society 
which eventually made way for two fresh representatives of the 
species was at one stage all but overtaken by the petrifaction which 
has been the Far Eastern Civilization's fate: 

‘The spirit of the two most famous nations of Antiquity was remark- 
ably exclusive- . . . The fact seems to be that the Greeks admired only 
themselves, and that the Romans admired only themselves and the 
Greeks. . . . The effect was narrowness and sameness of thouglit. 'Their 
minds, if we may so express ourselves, bred in and in, and were ac- 
cordingly cursed with barrenness and degeneracy. . . . The vast des- 
potism of the Caesars, gradually effacing all national pccuHarities and 
assimilating the remotest provinces of the Empire to eacli other, aug- 
mented the evil. At the close of the third century after Christ the 
prospects of Mankind [sic] were fearfully dreary. . . . That great com- 
munity was then in danger of experiencing a calamity far more terrible 
than any of the quick, inflammatory, destroying maladies to which 
nations are liable — a tottering, drivelling, paralytic longevity, the im- 
mortality of the Struldbrugs, a Chinese civilisation. It would be easy 
to indicate many points of resemblance between the subjects of Dio- 
cletian^ and the people of that Celestial Empire where, during many 
craturies, nothing has been learned or unlearned; where government, 
where education, where the whole system of life, is a ceremony ; where 
knowledge forgets to increase and multiply, and, like the talent buried 
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in the earth or the pound wrapped up in the napkin, experiences 
neither waste nor augmentation. The torpor was broken by two great 
revolutions, the one moral, the other political, the one from within, the 
other from without.'* 


This merciful release for which, on Macaulay's showing, the 
Hellenic Society in the Imperial Age was indebted to the Church 
and the Barbarians, is a relatively happy ending which cannot 
be taken for granted. So long as life persists it is always pos- 
sible that, instead of being cut off sharp by Clotho's beneficently 
ruthless shears, it may stiffen, by imperceptible degrees, into the 
paralysis of life-in-death ; and the possibility that this may 
be the destiny of the Western Civilization^ haunts the mind 
of at least one distinguished Western historian of the present 
generation. 


T do not think the danger before us is anarchy, but despotism, the 
loss of spiritual freedom, the totalitarian state, perhaps a universal 
world totalitarian state. As a consequence of strife between nations or 
classes there might be local and temporary anarchy, a passing phase. 
Anarchy is essentially weak, and in an anarchic world any firmly organ- 
ized group with rational organisation and scientific knowledge could 
spread its dominion over the rest. And, as an alternative to anar^y, 
the World would welcome the despotic state. Then the World might 
enter upon a period of spiritual ‘‘petrifaction", a terrible order which 
for the jfiigher activities of the human spirit would be death. The petri- 
faction of the Roman Empire and the petrifaction of China would ap- 
pear less rigid, because [in our case] the ruling group would have much 
greater scientific means of power. (Do you know Macaulay's essay on 
"History”? He argues that the barbarian invasions were a blessing in 
the long run because they broke up the petrifaction. "It cost Europe 
a thousand years of barbarism to escape the fate of China. There 
would be no barbarian races to break up a future world totalitarian state.) 

Tt seems to me possible that in such a totalitarian state, while philo- 
sophy and poetry would languish, scientific research might go on with 
continuous fresh discoveries. Greek science did not find the Ptolemaic 
realm an uncongenial environment, and I think, generally speaking, 
natural science may flourish under a despotism. It is to the interest of 
the ruling group to encourage what may increase their means of power. 
That, not anarchy, is, for me, the nightmare ahead, if we do not find a 
way of ending our present fraternal strife. But there is the Christian 
Church there, a factor to be reckoned with. It may have to undergo 
martyrdom in the future world-state, but, as it compelled the Roman 
world-state in the end to make at any rate formal submission to Christ, 


* Mttcikuliiy, X.^ord: "History', in Mitc^Uaneous Writings (London xS6o, Longmans, 

Groen, % vols,), vol, i, pp. a63'-7. ... 

* This possibility h«s been touched upon in this Study slresdy in IV. C <iii) w 4* 
vol. iv. p. *79, sbove. 

» Mscsulsy, op. cit*, vol. i, p. 26S.—A,J.T. 
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it might again, by the way of martyrdom, conquer the scientific rational- 
ist world-state of the future/^ 

These reflections show that the disintegrations of civiHzatif)ns 
present a genuine problem which demands consideration/'*' 

^ Dr. Edwyn Bevan, in the second of the two letters to the writrr of tins Study tliat 
have been quoted above. 

2 In this respect the history of Man in process of civilization run,', trur t<> thr 
movement of the history of Life on this planet. 

‘The present condition of the Earth reveals to us an asscinbhntc of difFcrinii!’ fornn. of 
life. These different forms . . . are not all of the same ane, they h:iv<- {'xii.tcd fm hnujrr 
or shorter periods of time; some have persisted practically unchanjt<'d frf)ni the rathr'U 
observable geological formations, others arc of relatively recent orijdn. A jiru vjcw of 
die facts demands recognition, therefore, of the phenomenon of modilication or ( hangc. 
rn relation to the forms of life’ (Teggart, F. J.: 'Vheory of lUstarv (New Havrn 
Yale University Press), p. 144). ‘ * ' 



B. THE NATURE OF THE DISINTEGRATIONS OF 

CIVILIZATIONS 


I I KE the phenomenon of petrifaction, which compels us to 
study the problem of the disintegrations of civilizations, the 
different phenomena which reveal the nature of these disintegra- 
tions have already come to our notice incidentally. We have 
encountered them, for instance, in the history of the Hellenic 
Society, in our examination of the effects of the impact of the 
Solonian Economic Revolution upon the domestic politics of 
the Hellenic city-states* and upon the international politics of 
the Hellenic World,^ We have met with other illustrations in the 
history of the Egyptian Society, in our examination of a failure to 
throw off, before it was too late, the social incubus of a deified 
kingship, and a subsequent failure to avoid exploitation at the 
hands of a series of other social parasites : littcrati and priests and 
professional soldiers.^ 

These passages of history bring to light certain likenesses and 
certain differences between the natuie of the disintegrations of 
civilizations and the nature of their growths. 

In studying the growths of civilizations we founds that they 
could be analysed into successions of performances of the drama 
of Challenge-and-Response, and that the reason why one per- 
formance followed another was because each of the responses was 
not only successful in answering the particular challenge by which 
it had been evoked, but was also instrumental in provoking a 
fresh challenge, which arose each time out of the new situation 
which the successful response had brought about. Thus the 
essence of the nature of the growths of civilizations proved to be an 
i4an which carried the challenged party through the equilibrium 
of an effective response into an overbalance which declared itself 
in the presentation of a new challenge; and it was this element of 
overbalance that converted the single act of Challenge-and- 
Response, which we had detected in the geneses of civilizations, 
into the repetitive, recurrent rhythm which the concept of growth 
implies. This repetitiveness or rccurrency is likewise implied 
in the concept of disintegration, which resembles the concept of 
growth in signifying a process and not a mere single act; and we 
duly discern a corresponding rhythm in those illustrations of the 


* In IV. C (iii) 9, vol, iv, pp. 300-6, above. _ . . . 

» In IV, C hi*) io) *0, vol, iv, pp. 306-14; and alao in IV, C (iu) (<r) 3 (p), vol. xv, 
pp, 304^x5, aliovo, 

» In IV, C (iii) C<r) 3 vol. iv, pp. 408-X4 4x8-33, above. 

< In Part III, B, voK iii, pp- x 13-37* above. 
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nature of the disintegrations of civilizations that have already come 
under our eye. 

In each individual performance of the drama of Challenge-and* 
Response we have, of course, here to write failure for t^uccess and 
to change the plus sign into a minus; but the successive defeats 
through which the process of disintegration works itself out do 
nevertheless resemble the successive victories which build up the 
process of growth inasmuch as they, too, constitute a continuous 
series in which each performance leads on to the next. For 
example, in the history of the international politics of the Hellenic 
World, from the time when the Solonian economic revolut!f>n 
first confronted the Hellenic Society with the task of establishing 
a political world order, we can see that the failure of the Athenian 
attempt to solve the problem by means of the Delian League led 
on to Philip of Macedon’s attempt to solve it by means of the 
Corinthian League, and Philip’s failure to Augustus’s attempt to 
solve it by means of a Pax Romana upheld by a Principatc. 
Siimlarly, in the history of the Egyptiac Society’s struggle with the 
problem of social incubuses, we can see that the failure to throw 
off the incubus of a deified kingship led on to a progressive com- 
plication of the unsolved problem as the litteratus and the priest 
and the professional soldier successively mounted, behind the king, 
upon the peasant-packhorse’s back. In this matter of recurrency in 
rhythm the nature of the disintegrations of civilizations unmis- 
takably resembles the nature of their growths. On the other hand 
our examples have already brought out a point of diversity which 
is no less striking or important than the point of likeness. 

In a repetition of performances of the drama of Challcnge-and- 
Response, where the outcome is a process of growth, the fact that 
the successive performances constitute a series, in which each 
performance is a consequence of its predecessor, docs not mean 
that the play is staged each time with exactly the same plot. So 
far from that, we find that in the growth-process a particular chal- 
lenge is never presented more than once, and indeed, ax hypo- 
thesiy could not be presented for a second time, since, ax hy pot hast, 
growth is being maintained, each successive chalhaigir 
m the series is being successfully met or, in other words, disposed 
of as a living issue and relegated to the archives of the Record- 
ing Amgel as another chapter of past history. By contrast, we can 
see that, in a series in which the outcome of each successive en- 
count^ is not victory but defeat, the unanswered challenge can 
never be disposed of and is therefore bound to present itself again 
and again until it either receives some tardy and imperfect answer 
or eise brings about the destruction of a society which has shown 
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itself inveterately incapable of responding to it effectively. * Thus, 
in the disintegrations of civilizations, the perpetual variety which 
gives light and life to their growths is replaced by a merciless 
uniformity;^ and intensification, instead of diversification, is the 
form of change which now relieves the monotony of the series of 
performances. At each performance, now, the challenge is the 
same as it has been at every performance that has gone before 
since the tragic performance which witnessed the original break- 
down; but, after each successive failure to respond to it, the old 
unanswered challenge presents itself ever more insistently and in 
an ever more formidable shape, until at last it quite dominates 
and obsesses and overwhelms the unhappy souls that are being 
progressively defeated by it. 

Thus the disintegration of a civilization, like its growth, is a 
cumulative as well as a continuous process. At the same time, 
when we are dealing with disintegration, there might seem, at 
first sight, to be no necessity to deny ourselves the use of the 
convenient spatial metaphor of ‘direction’, which we hesitated to 
apply when we were attempting to comprehend the nature of 
growth.3 The direction in which disintegration runs might seem 
to be only too clear. Does not the disintegration of a civilization 
run to a defeat which brings with it the alternative penalties of an 
extinction without reprieve and a petrifaction which is no true 
mercy, since it is bound to end in dissolution sooner or later and 
amounts, for however long it may last, to nothing but a meaning- 
less and savourless life-in-death? 

This view of the nature of the disintegrations of civilizations 
may convey a part of the truth. It may be true, as far as it goes, 
to say that, when once a civilization has broken down — or, at any 
rate, if and when an original breakdown has been confirmed by a 
certain number of failures to retrieve the lost position — ^then the 
broken-down civilization is (in mythological language) remorse- 
lessly condemned to eventual destruction or (in scientific language) 
mechanically dispatched to the same grim goal on a travelling belt 
of interlocking cause and effect that can be neither reversed nor 
broken nor checked. In so far as this is true, the last word on the 
disintegration of a civilization would seem to be the sublime and 
chilling Lucretian Concede: necessestA But it would hardly be wise 
to concur in this famous verdict without being sure that our judge- 
ment has been formed in the light of the whole truth, as far as it 
may be possible for us to comprehend it. The Solonian Respice 

* On thi» further V. C («) vol. vi, pp. asSo-i, below. 

» Bee V. C (iii), vol. vi, pp. 3*1-6, below. 

> See Vmtt III. B, vol. i«, pp. above. 

Lucretiu#: O0 Rerum Natura, Book III, 1 . 96a. 
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finem,^ if it hits the mark at all, is presumably pertinent to all 
cases; and, until we have seen the end of an individual or a society, 
to pronounce an absolute verdict of either happiness or unhappi- 
ness may be equally premature. ‘Whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth’^ may be as near to the ultimate trutli as the dictum, 
attributed to Solon by Herodotus, that ‘to many people ( lod has 
given a glimpse of happiness in order to destroy them root and 
branch’ .3 The ‘son’ whom we now see being 'scourged' may 
be found, in a later act, to be ‘received’'* after he has passed 
through his appointed ordeal. We cannot say our last word about 
the nature of the disintegrations of civilizations till we hav<- 
studied the process of disintegration from beginning to end, and 
this in its inward experiences as well as in its outward mani- 
festations. 

* For the parable of Solon and Crocv-jus see IV. C (iii) (r) t, vol. iv. pn. ZKt a 
above. * * ’ 

6, quoted already In I. C (iii) (h), vol. i, p. i6o, footnole i. and in 
II. C (n) (b) 1, vol. 1, p. 298, above. 

3 Herodotus, Book I, chap. 32, quoted in IV. C (iii) (r) r, vol. iv, n. 2c j. thrive. 

4 tlebrews xu. 6. 



C. THE PROCESS OF THE DISINTEGRATIONS OF 
CIVILIZATIONS 

(I) THE CRITERION OF DISINTEGRATION 
(a) A LINE OF APPROACH 

I N our study of the process of the growths of civilizations we 
began by looking for a criterion of growth^ before we attempted 
to make an analysis of the process and in studying now the 
analogous process of the disintegrations of civilizations we may 
take our cue from the analogy^ by applying the same plan of opera- 
tions mutatis mutandis. One welcome difference in our procedure 
will be that we shall find ourselves absolved, this time, from re- 
tracing all the steps of our previous inquiry; for this inquiry has 
already led us to the conclusion that the criterion of growth is not 
to be found in an increasing command over the environment, 
cither human or physical,^ while conversely a loss of command 
over the environment of either kind has not proved to be the cause 
of the breakdowns of civilizations, ^ An empirical survey has left 
us doubtful whether there is any ascertainable correlation at all 
between the historical variations in the degree of a society's control 
over its environment and the historical change in the fortunes of 
a society whose growth is cut short by a breakdown running into a 
disintegration. And the evidence, so far as it goes, suggests that, 
if some correlation did prove to exist, we should find that an 
increase in command over the environment was a concomitant of 
breakdown and disintegration and not of growth.^ 

It looks, in fact, as though the internal struggles within the 
bosom of a society which bring the society’s breakdown about, 
and which become more and more violent as its consequent disin- 
tegration proceeds, were actually more effective than the activities 
of genesis and growth in promoting the extension of the society’s 
command both over the life of other living societies and over the 
inanimate forces of Physical Nature, In the downward course 
of a broken-down civilization’s career there may be truth in the 
Ionian philosopher Heracleitus’s saying that *War is the father 
of all things’.’^ The sinister concentration of the society’s dwind- 

* In IIL C vol, iii, above. » In IIL C <u), vol. iii, above. 

3 For the »n$il0p;y between the nature of the diaintegrationa of civilizations and the 
nature of their growths see Part V. H, above, 

^ See ni. O (i) <«) and (/>), vob iii, above, ^ See IV. C (ii), vol. iv, above. 

^ See IIL C (i) («), vol. iii, pp. '54, and III. C (i) (*), vol. lii, passim, aa well as 
iV, C (ii), vol. iv, above, 

7 ileracleitua, fragmeiit 45. It may he noted that, in the Hfc-time of Hcracleitua 
ivivehat rimst 500 Ionia, which had been the cradle of a creative minority in the 
firat chapter of the growth of the Hellenic Society (See IIL C (ii) (A), vol. iii, pp. 338-0, 
above), wa» already verging towards her decline, though the Hellenic Society as a whole 
was at that time atill in vigorous growth. 
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ling powers upon the absorbing business of fratricidal warfare 
may generate a military prowess that will place the neighbouring 
societies at the war-obsessed society's mercy, and may strike out 
a military technique that will serve as a key to the acquisition of a 
far-reaching technical mastery over the Material World. Since the 
vulgar estimates of human prosperity are reckoned in terms of 
power and wealth, it thus often happens that the opening chapters 
in the history of a society's tragic decline are popularly hailed as 
the culminating chapters of a magnificent growth ; and this ironic 
misconception may even persist for centuries. Sooner or later, 
however, disillusionment is bound to follow; for a society that has 
become incurably divided against itself is almost certain to ‘put 
back into the business' of war the greater part of those additional 
resources, human and material, which the same business has 
incidentally brought into its hands. 

For instance, we see the money-power and man-power which 
had been won for the Hellenic Society through Alexander's con- 
quest of the Achaemenian Empire being poured into the civil wars 
between Alexander's successors. The power of the same two 
kinds which was subsequently swept together into Roman hands 
through the establishment of Rome's military supremacy over the 
Hellenic World was almost as quickly expended in the Roman 
civil wars that preceded the establishment of the Pax Ai^gusta, 
The first charge on the spoils taken by the Spanish conquistadares 
from the Aztecs and the Incas was the provision of the sinew\s of 
war for fratricidal struggles between the demoralized parvenu 
masters of a New World, while the residue that reached the coffers 
of these adventurers’ lawful sovereign in Spain was blown from 
the cannon's mouth on the battlefields of sixteenth-century and 
seventeenth-century Europe.* Finally, in this same Western 
Society in our own generation, we have seen all the human and 
material resources of a Westernized and industrialized world being 
mobilized to feed the furnaces of Moloch in which Homo OceideH'* 
tali$ has made a holocaust of his own children in our great Western 
civil war of a.d. r9i4--i8. 

Thus the increasing command over the environment which an 
ironic or malicious or retributive Providence is apt to bestow upon 
a society in disintegration only serves, in the end, to put a greater 
driving-power into the suicidally demented society's chosen work 
of self-destruction; and the story turns out to be a simple illustra- 
tion of the theme that ‘ the wages of Sin is Death Our criterion 

* The historical /law* exemplified in the self-destruction of the Macedonian and 
C^tilian conquutadores has been examined in IV. C (iti) (c) 3 (a), vol, iv, pp, 484-6, 
above. 

* Romans vi. 33. 
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for the process of the disintegration of a civilization has to be 
sought elsewhere; and the clue is given to us in the spectacle of 
that division and discord within the bosom of a society to which 
an increase in its command over the environment can so often be 
traced back. This is only what we should expect; for we have 
found already* that the ultimate criterion and the fundamental 
cause of the breakdowns of civilizations is an outbreak of internal 
discord through which they forfeit their faculty for self-deter- 
mination. 

The social schisms in which this discord partially reveals itself 
rend the broken-down society in two different dimensions simul- 
taneously. There are Vertical* schisms between geographically 
segregated communities and ‘horizontal* schisms between geo- 
graphically intermingled but socially segregated classes. 

In the Vertical* type of schism the articulation of the society 
into a number of parochial states gives rise to an internecine war- 
fare on a crescendo note between these nominal members of one 
and the same body social; and this warfare exhausts the energies 
of the society before it brings itself to an end through a ‘knock-out 
blow* in which a single surviving state is left staggering, half-dead, 
among the corpses of its fellow combatants. In an empirical sur- 
vey of a considerable range we have seen how frequently the fatal 
discord takes this Vertical* form of destructive warfare between 
states. Indeed, in no less than fourteen out of the sixteen cases^ 
in which we can pronounce with assurance that a broken-down 
civilization has brought the breakdown upon itself, we have found 
that a reckless indulgence in the crime of inter-state warfare has 
been the main line of suicidal activity.^ At the same time we may 
observe that this Vertical* kind of schism is perhaps not the most 
characteristic manifestation of the discord by which the break- 
downs of civilizations are brought about; for the articulation of 
a society into parochial communities is, after all, a phenomenon 
which is common to the whole genus ‘Human Societies*, and is 
not peculiar to the species ‘Civilizations*. This ‘vertical* articula- 
tion is part of the heritage which civilizations have derived from 
societies of the primitive species. The so-called ‘civilized* state 
is merely an imposing, ‘high-powered* version of the primitive 

* In IV. C (Hi) («), vol. iv, pp. x 10-33. nbove. 

^ For sixteen cu8<?« o«te IV. C <ii) {h), passim^ vol. iv^ espcciully p. 1*5, above. 

3 *rhe two ext cptional are the K^^yptiac and the Iranic, 'rhe hrcnkclow'n of 

the Civiii/atitjn neeirui to have been due mainly to the idolization of an insti- 

tution deified kinf??thip)» the breakdown of the Iranic Civilization mainly to a 
reliftioua nehiam (a recrudcHcencc of the lonj? dormant conflict between Sunnnh and 
’^rhe militant outbreak of Hhi'iam in the Iranie World waa. of course, followed 
by frutricjdttl wnriare between the Snfawia and the "O^rnanlis («ec 1 . C (i) (/;), Annex I, 
in vol. n above). For the mcubu» of the Pharaonic Crown IV, C (iii) (e) z (j8), vol. 
iv, pp. 408—14, above. 
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tribe ; and, while the internecine warfare between states in the 
bosom of a civilization is vastly more destructive than the feeble 
and desultory warfare between tribes in the bosom of a primitive 
society, this method of suicide is merely an abuse of a potential 
instrument of self-destruction which is within the reach of any 
society of either species. On the other hand the ‘horizontal* 
schism of a society along lines of class is not only peculiar to 
civilizations but is also a phenomenon which first appears at the 
moment of their breakdowns and which is a distinctive mark of 
the phases of breakdown and disintegration, by contrast with its 
absence during the phases of genesis and growth.’^ 

We have come across this ‘horizontar kind of schism already 
in several different contexts in earlier parts of this Study. 

We encountered it first when we were exploring the extension 
of our own Western Society backwards in the Time-dimension. 
We found ourselves led back to the Christian Church and to a 
number of barbarian war-bands which had come into collision 
with the Church in Western Europe inside the northern frontiers 
of the Roman Empire; and we observed that each of these two 
institutions — the war-bands and the Church — had been created 
by a social group which was not, itself, an articulation of our own 
Western body social and which could only be described in tcrnisS 
of another society, antecedent to ours, which we have labelled 
‘the Hellenic’. We found that we had to describe the creators of 
the Christian Church as ‘the internal proletariat’ and the creators 
of the barbarian war-bands as the ^external proletariat’ of this 
Hellenic Society.® 

At a later point in our inquiry^ we made use of the three institu- 
tions upon which we had thus accidentally stumbled~that is to 
say, the Roman Empire and the barbarian war-bands and the 
Cixristian Church — as tokens of a relation which we had found 

*■ This is not, of course, to say that cither in a primitive society or in a civtli^cstion 
in its growth-stage horhcontal lines of social articulation are unknfnvn. So far from 
that, it is manifest that the stnicture of both these kinds of society is often highly 
hierarchical; and some of the hierarchical distinctions to which they are prone arc also 
of a genealogical order which opposes a formidable barrier to the truimit of individwala 
or families from one rank in the hierarchy to another. Kven, however, where the gulf# 
between ranks cannot easily be crossed on bridges of intermarriage or adoption, this 
*racial cleavage in a primitive society or in a growing civiliaiation is not apt tf> produce a 
moral schism, because the different ranks which are divided in ‘race* are apt to be united 
moralljr by a common consciousness of having reciprocal functions to perform which 
L for the welfare, and even perhaps for the preservation, of a society 

which is one and indivisible. (An example of this unity in diversity is the social retation 
between knights and villeins which was the ideal— though not always the practice 
of pur own medieval Western feudal system.) The other chief *honi;ont«r line t»f 
division in primitive societies is the distinction between different age*ciawses; and this 
hierarchy of a^es is sometimes elaborately articulated and graded ; but an age-cius# in, 
of couwe, in its very nature, a form of ‘horizfontur division which is traniceiuied 
inevitably through the passage of Time- 

* See I. B Qv), vob i, pp. 40-3, above. 

. a In I. C (i), vol. i, above. 
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subsisting between the Hellenic Society and our own Western 
Society, and which we had labelled ‘Apparentation-and- Affiliation*, 
Our immediate purpose at that stage was to discover, by the test 
of these tokens, whether there were other known instances of this 
relation between two civilizations which we had come across so 
far in a single example ; and our ulterior purpose was to identify 
as many representatives as possible of the species of society which 
we have labelled ‘Civilizations*. In order, however, to employ our 
three tokens with better effect, we found ourselves led to examine 
and define them more closely; and this inquiry led on, in its turn, 
to a subsidiary inquiry^ into the respective origins and natures, 
and into the mutual relations, of the different social groups to 
which our three institutions severally owed their existence in the 
Ilellenic World in which we had come across them. 

We found that ‘the internal proletariat* of the Hellenic Society, 
which w^as the creator of the Christian Church, and its ‘external 
proletariat’, which was the creator of the barbarian war-bands, 
had each arisen through an act of secession from the Hellenic body 
social during a ‘T'ime of Troubles* in which the Hellenic Society 
itself was manifestly no longer creative but was already in decline ; 
and, pushing our inquiry another stage back, we further found 
that these secessions of an internal and an external ‘proletariat* 
had been provoked by an antecedent change in the character of 
the ruling element in the Hellenic body social. A ‘creative 
minority’ which had once evoked a voluntary allegiance from the 
uncreative mass, in virtue of the gift of charm which is the privilege 
of creativity, had now given place to a ‘dominant minority* which 
found itself unable to exert the charm because it was destitute of 
the creative power. This uninspired minority, into whose hands 
the heritage of leadership had thus passed, could not bring itself 
to surrender a position of authority and eminence that it lacked 
the genius to earn ; and, rather than climb down from the saddle, 
it set itself to keep its seat by force. This policy of sheer repression 
on *the dominant minority’s* part — a policy which was as imprac- 
ticable as it was wrong-headed— was the grievance which had 
estranged the ‘proletariat* to the point of revolt. "Fhe secessions 
which had eventually resulted in the creation of the barbarian 
war-bands and of the Christian Church w^ere reactions to the 
sting of ‘the dominant minorityV whip and to the prick of its 
spurs. Yet this defeat of its own intentions — through the disrup- 
tion of a society which it was attempting, however perversely, to 
hold together—is not the only achievement of ‘the dominant 
minority’ that came to our notice in this context. If the barbarian 

* In X. C (i) (a), voi, i, pp, sa-62, abov«. 
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war-bands and the Christian Church are the Hellenic ‘proletariat’s^ 
handiwork, the Hellenic ‘dominant minority’ has also left a monu- 
ment of itself in the shape of the Roman Empire ; and the Empire 
not only took shape earlier than either the Church or the war- 
bands : its mighty presence in the world in which these ‘proletarian’ 
institutions grew up was a factor in the growth of both of them 
which cannot be left out of account. This universal state in which 
the Hellenic ‘dominant minority’ encased itself was like the cara- 
pace of a giant tortoise; and while the Church was reared under 
its shadow — partly profiting by the protection of this borrowed 
shield, and partly fighting for life against the crushing pressure 
of its weight — the barbarians trained their war-bands by sharpen- 
ing their claws on the tortoise-shell’s outer face. 

Finally, at a third point in the course of this Study,* wc tried 
to obtain a clearer view of the nexus of cause and effect between 
the loss of a leading minority’s gift for ci'cation and the loss of its 
faculty for attracting the majority by charm without having to 
think of resorting to force. And here we put our finger upon the 
Creative Minority’s expedient of social drill — as a short-cut for 
bringing the uncreative mass into line — in which we had already^ 
found the weak spot in the relation between minority and majority 
in the growth-stage. On this showing, the estrangement between 
minority and majority which eventually comes to a head in the 
secession of the Proletariat is a consequence of the breaking of 
a link which, even in the growth-phase, has only been maintainctl 
by playing upon a well-drilled faculty of mimesis; the leaders’ 
failure to continue to play upon this faculty in the rank-and-file 
is a consequence of the same leaders’ failure to reply to a particular 
challenge by making a creative response ; and it is no longer sur- 
prising to find that the link inevitably snaps when the leaders’ 
creativity gives out, considering that, even in the growth-stage of 
the society’s history, this link of mimesis has always been pre- 
carious by reason of a treacherous duality — the revenge of an un- 
willing slave — ^which is part of the nature of any mechanical device. '^ 

These are the threads of inquiry into the ‘horizontar kind of 
schism in a broken-down society that are already in our hands; 
and perhaps the inost promising way of attempting to pursue our 
inquiry farther will be to draw these threads together and then 
spin out the strand. 

Our first step"^ will be to take a closer and wider survey of the 
three fractions — Dominant Minority and Internal and External 


* In IV. C (m) (at), vol. iv, pp. 123-4 and x3x-», above. Compare HI. C (»> voC 

u * 1 r * » * jii, pp. above. 

1 of mimes w ace IV. C (iii) (a), voh iv, pp. xxJ-33 above. 

4 In V. C (i) (<?), pp. 33-376, below. 
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Proletariats — into which a broken-down society splits when a 
‘horizontal’ schisna rends its fabric. So far we have only had 
occasion to glance at the Hellenic examples; but, since we have 
founds that the respective institutional products of the Dominant 
Minority and the two divisions of the Proletariat — the institutions 
ot universal state and universal church and barbarian war-bands 
—are not peculiar to the Hellenic Society but can also be identified 
in the histories of a number of other societies in their later phases, 
there is a presumption that each of these other societies, likewise, 
has split into fractions corresponding to the three which, as 
creators of the three institutions aforesaid, have already come to 
our attention in the history of the Hellenic Society in its decline. 
Our second step^. will be to turn — as we turned at a certain points 
in our study of the process of growth — from the Macrocosm to the 
Microcosm ; for, after studying the ‘horizontal’ schism in the fabric 
of a disintegrating society under its outward aspect of an increasing 
discord in the body social, we shall find' ourselves moved to re- 
study it under the complementary inward aspect of an increasing 
distraction in the soul. Both these lines of search for a criterion 
of disintegration will lead us to the, at first sight, paradoxical dis- 
covery that the process of disintegration works out, at least in part, 
to a result which is logically incompatible with its nature — works 
out, that is to say, to a ‘recurrence of birth’ or ‘palingenesia’.^ And 
this paradox will command our attention^ before we address our- 
selves to an analysis of disintegration by examining, first the rela- 
tion between disintegrating civilizations and the individual human 
beings who are ‘members’ of them,^ and then the interaction be- 
tween these individuals through which the process of disintegration 
works itself out.^ Thereafter, when we are in a position to view the 
whole course of the process in retrospect,® we shall find, as indeed 
we might expect, that the qualitative change which it brings with 
it is exactly opposite in character to that which is the outcome of 
growth. In a previous part of this Study^ we have seen that in the 
process of growth the several growing civilizations become differ- 
entiated from one another. We shall now find that, conversely, the 
qualitative effect of the disintegration-process is standardization. 

This tendency towards standardization is the more remarkable 
when we consider the extent of the diversity which it has to over- 
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In I. C (h)f vol. i, above. 

In V. C (i) (d), in the present voluntxe, pp. 376-56B, and in vol. vi, pp. below. 

Between III. C (i) (6) and III, C (i) (c), in vol. iii, above. 

For alternative po»#ible meanings of the word *pulingene6ia* ace p. a?, footnote a, below. 
In V. C (i) (a), vol. vi, pp. 160-75, below. 

In V. C u*) Co), vol. vi, pp. X 75-278, below. 

In V, C («) vol, vi, pp. a78~'jai, below. 

In V. C (iii), vol. vi, pp. 3ax-6, below. 

In III. C ini), vol. iii; ibove. 
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come. The broken-down civilizations bring with them, when they 
enter upon their disintegration, the extremely diverse dispositions 
— a bent towards Art or towards Clockwork, or whatever the bent 
may be — ^that they have severally acquired during their growth. 
And they are also further differentiated from one anotlier in a 
second sense by the fact that their breakdowns overtake them at 
widely different ages. The Syriac Civilization, for example, broke 
down, post mortem Salamonisy circa 937 b . c ,,* at a date which was 
probably less than two hundred years removed from the date of the 
original emergence of this civilization out of the post-Minoan inter- 
regnum. On the other hand the sister Hellenic Civilization, which 
emerged out of the same interregnum coevally, did not break down 
for another five hundred years, if we are right in equating its break- 
down with the outbreak of the great Atheno-Peloponnesian War 
in 431 Again, the Orthodox Christian Civilization broke 

down upon the outbreak of the great Bulgaro-Roman War in A.n. 
977,3 while in this case the sister civilization, which is our own 
civilization of the West, unquestionably went on growing for 
several centuries longer and — ^for all that we know — may not have 
broken down even yet,"^ at an age when the breakdown of the 
Orthodox Christian Civilization is now little less than a thousand 
years behind us in the past,® If sister civilizations can run to such 
different lengths of growth-span as we find in these two examples, 
it is manifest that the growths of civilizations are not predestined 
to any uniform duration; and indeed we have failed to find any 
convincing reason a priori why a civilization that has successfully 
come to birth, and has avoided the danger of becoming arrested 
in infancy, should not be able to go on growing in saecula saecu^ 
lorumS* These considerations make it clear that the differences 
between growing civilizations are extensive and profound. Never- 
theless, in the history of a civilization that has been overtaken by 
the catastrophe of breaking down, we shall find that, as its sub- 
sequent disintegration proceeds, the process tends to conform to 
a standard pattern. A ‘horizontaP schism regularly splits the dis- 
integrating society into the same three fractions — Dominant 
Minority and Internal and External Proletariats—and these 
three separate social groups which the schism has brought into 

* Sec IV. C (u) I, voL iv, pp. 67-8, above. 

a Sec IV. C m (b) r, vol. iv, p, 6a, above. 

3 See IV. C (ii) (b) I, vol. iv, p, 7a, above. 

j ^ ^ diagnosis of the symptoms see V. C (ii) (6), vol. vi, pp. 31 a- a*, 

and also Part XII, below. > ^ o * 

5 Even if the Western Ciyiliaation^were to prove, in retrospect, to have broken down 

outbreak of the Wars of Religion xn the sixteenth century, its growth-span 
would be Iw^r, even so, than the growth-span of the sister Orthodox Christian Soewsty 
by a tale of bttle less than 600 years. 

6 This problem has been discussed in IV, C (i), vol. iv, above. 
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existence then regularly create the three institutions — universal 
state and universal church and barbarian war-bands — ^that are 
severally their characteristic handiwork. 

We shall have to notice these institutions, as well as their respec- 
tive creators, if our study of the disintegrations of civilizations is to 
be comprehensive. But, we shall find it convenient, so far as it 
may prove possible, to study the institutions for their own sakes 
in separate parts of the book^ — partly because an attempt to com- 
plete our examination of them in the present part would heavily 
overload it, but also for the stronger reason that these three insti- 
tutions that are apt to arise in the course of the disintegration of 
a civilization are something more than mere products of the 
disintegration-process. Our early encounters with them in this 
Study^ have shown us that they may also play a role in the relations 
between one civilization and another; and when we examine the 
universal churches we shall find ourselves led to raise the question 
whether churches can really be comprehended in their entirety 
in the framework of the histories of civilizations, within which they 
make their first historical appearance, or whether we have not to 
regard them as representatives of another species of society which 
is at least as distinct from the species ^Civilizations' as the civiliza- 
tions are distinct from the primitive societies. 

This may prove to be one of the most momentous questions that 
a study of history, within our present range of vision, can suggest 
to us; but the question lies near the farther end of the line of 
inquiry which we have just been sketching out. We must begin 
by returning to our starting-point, which is the ‘horizontal' schism 
of a broken-down society into the three fractions that we have 
labelled the Dominant Minority and the Internal and External 
Proletariats. 


(b) THE MOVEMENT OF SCHISM- AND- FAUNGENESI A 

In an anticipatory attempt^ to picture to ourselves the pro- 
gressive estrangement of the Proletariat from the Dominant 
Minority in the Hellenic World, in the course of the decline of 
the Hellenic Civilization, we helped ourselves out by quoting a 
brilliant and penetrating passage from a famous work of a nine- 
teenth-century French philosopher, de Gobineau .4 We may fitly 
cap this quotation now by another from the Summa Philosophiae 


* In pmttM VI, Vn, And Vlli, below. 

» In I. B <*v), vol. i, pp. 40 ” 3 ; I* C (i) (a), vol. i, pp. 55-7; and Fart II. A, vol. », 
pp. XB7-S, »bovo. 

» In t, C (i) <a), voi. p, S 4 » »bov«. , ^ ^ 

^ Do Oobineou, io Comto J. A,; Etsai sur VXndjj^aHt^ d^t Bacef Xiummnes, vol. a. 
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of do Gobineau’s countryman of an older generation, Saint-Simon,^ 
for in this passage the social schism that follows the transition from 
an ‘organic period’ (i.e. an age of growth) to a ‘critical period’ (i.e. 
an age of disintegration)^ is delineated in general terms and not 
merely with refejrence to the Hellenic instance. 


‘Aux epoques organiques le but de Factivit^ sociale est nettement 
d^fini; tous les efforts . . . sont consacres a raccomplissemcnt de cc but, 
vers lequel les hommes sont continuellement diriges, dans le coiirs 
entier de leur vie, par F^ducation et la legislation. Les relations gene- 
rales ^tant fixees, les relations individuelles, model^es sur elles, le scuit 
^galement ; Fobjet que la society se propose d’atteindre est revelc k tous 
les coeurs, a toutes les intelligences; il devient facile d’apprecier les 
capacites les plus propres a favoriser sa tendance, et les veritables 
sup6riorites se trouvent naturellement alors en possession du pouvoir ; 
il y a legitimite, souverainete, autorit^, dans Facception reelle do ces mots, 
D ’harmonic regne dans les rapports sociaux. . . . 

‘Les epoques critiques offrent un spectacle diametralemcnt oppos<*. 
On aper^oit, il est vrai, a leur d^^but, un concert d’activite, determine 
par le besoin g^n^ralement ^prouve de d<^tiuirc ; mais la divergence no 
tarde pas k eclater et k devenir complete, de toutes parts Fanarchic se 
manifeste, et bientdt chacun n’est plus occupe qu’ti s’approprier 
quelques debris de F^difice qui s’^croule et se disperse, jusqu’it ce 
qu’il soit r^duit en poussi^re. Alors le but de Factivito sociale est com- 
pl^tement ignore, Fincertitude des relations g^ncSralcs passe dans les 
relations privies; les vcJritables capacities ne sont plus et ne peuvent 
plus ^tre appreci^es; la l< 5 gitimit<e du pouvoir est contestiSe a ceux qui 
Fexercent ; les gouvernants et les gouvemtSs sont en guerre ; une guerre 
semblable s’^tablit entre les int^rcts particuliers, qui ont acquis chaque 
jour une predominance plus marquee sur FintiSret g^*n<;ra!,’^ 


This Saint-Simonian sketch of the social strife that accompanies 
the disintegration of any civiliisation has been almost effaced in the 
minds of Posterity by that tremendous picture of the class-war 
which has been painted — in colours borrowed from the apoca- 
lyptic visions of a repudiated religious tradition — ^by another 
Western philosopher of a later generation: the German Jew Karl 
Marx (vivebat A.B. 1818-83). The extraordinary impression which 
the Marxian materialist apocalypse has made upon so many millions 
of minds — and this often at second or third hand, and at levels of 
intellectual culture at which the Master’s ipsissima verba would be 
unintelligible — is, of course, due in part to the political militancy, 
as well as to the philosophical impressiveness, of the Marxian 


be Gobineau a.d. xSib-iSSa; Saint-Simon vivebat A.iy, 1760-* 825. 

1 terms of Saint-Simon's philosophy ace I. C <iii) voh i. 


* For these two technical w* 

p. 154, footopte 4, and Part H. B, vol. i, pp. X99-200, abov... 

Exposition de la Doctrine Saint-Simonienne' in CEuvrtis de SuinuSimon 
etdEnfantin, vol. xli (Paws 1877, Leroux), pp. x7t-4. 
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diagram ; for, while this ‘blue-print’ is the kernel of a general philo- 
sophy of history, it is also a revolutionary call to arms in which 
the industrial proletariat of our latter-day Western World is incited 
to secede from a ‘capitalist’ dominant minority and is invited to 
carry this act of secession to its logical conclusion by shaking off 
physically an odious and intolerable yoke against which it is 
assumed already to have risen in spiritual revolt. Whether the 
invention and the vogue of this Marxian formula of the class-war 
are to be taken as signs that the civilization of our Western World, 
in which this portent has now appeared, has its feet already set 
upon the path of disintegration, is a question which will occupy 
us in a later part of this Study* when we come to look into the 
prospects of this Western Civilization of ours. In this place we 
have cited Marx for other reasons: first, because he is the classic 
exponent of the doctrine of the class- war for our world in our age ; 
and, second, because his formula conforms to the traditional 
Zoroastrian and Jewish and Christian apocalyptic pattern in 
unveiling, beyond a violent climax, the vision of a gentle 
finale. 

According to the Communist prophet’s intuition of the opera- 
tions of his familiar goddess Historical Materialism or Determin- 
ism or Necessity, the class- war is bound to issue in a victorious 
proletarian revolution ; but this bloody culmination of the struggle 
will also be the end of it; for the victory of the Proletariat will be 
decisive and definitive and ‘the Dictatorship of the Proletariat’, by 
which the fruits of the victory are to be safeguarded and harvested 
during the post- revolutionary period, is not to be a permanent 
institution. A time is to come when a new society that has been 
classless fx'om birth will be old enough and strong enough to dis- 
pense with ‘the Dictatorship of the Proletariat’ — as, in the Gospel 
story, the paralytic who has been miraculously healed by Jesus 
demonstrates the reality of the cure by obeying the Master’s 
command to take up his bed and walk.^ Indeed, in its final — and 
permanent — acme of well-being the New Society of the Marxian 
Millennium will be able to cast away not only ‘the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat’ but also every other institutional ci-utch, includ- 
ing the State itself ; for in that Marxian earthly paradise to come 
‘they neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels 
which are in Heaven’.^ 

The interest of the Marxian eschatology for our present inquiry 
lies in the surprising yet unquestionable fact that this lingering 
political shadow of a vanished religious belief does accurately 

* In Part XII, below. 

* Matt, ix. Mark ii. x—iz I-uke v. x 8-556 •-» John v. i-x6. 

3 Mark xix. 
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plot out the actual course which the class- war, or ‘horizontar 
schism, in a broken-down society is apt to follow as a matter of 
historical fact that can be ascertained from an empirical survey 
of the histories of societies in disintegration. History duly reveals 
to us in the phenomenon of disintegration a movement that runs 
through War to Peace; through Yang to Yin;* and through an 
apparently wanton and savage destruction of precious things, 
created in the Past by Time and Toil and Dove, to fresh works 
of creation that seem to owe their special quality to the devouring 
glow of the flame in which they have been forged. 

The schism in itself is a product of two negative movements, 
each of which is inspired by an evil passion. First the Dominant 
Minority attempts to hold by force — against all right and reason — 
a position of inherited privilege which it has ceased to merit ; aiul 
then the Proletariat repays injustice with resentment, fear with 
hate, and violence with violence when it executes its act of secc^s- 
sion. Yet the whole movement ends in positive acts of creation 
—and this on the part of all the actors in the tragedy of disintegra- 
tion. The Dominant Minority creates a universal state, the Internal 
Proletariat a universal church, and even the External Proletariat a 
bevy of barbarian war-bands. 

These three achievements are, no doubt, extremely unequal in 
the respective degrees of the creativity that they manifest. We 
have noticed at an earlier point=^ that the universal church, alone 
of the three, has a prospect in the Future as well as a footing in the 
Past, while the universal state and the war-bands belong to the 
Past exclusively. And it hardly needs to be pointed out that, of 
the two backward-looking institutions, the barbarian war-bands 
are poor affairs indeed compared with the universal state. Hy 
creating a universal state the Dominant Minority performs the 
vjrorthy feat of checking, for a time, the process of social disintegra- 
tion which its own past action has precipitated, and thus enabling 
the temporarily reprieved society to enjoy a brief Tndian Summer’. ^ 
In creating barbarian war-bands the External Proletariat has 
merely sharpened its predatory beak and claws in preparation for 
feast upon a dead civilization’s carcass. Never- 
theless there is a gleam of creativeness to be discerned, even here, 
in the contrast that strikes our eye if we compare the war-hands 
that were led by Theodoric the Ostrogoth to Rome, or by Mu’a- 
wiyah the Umayyad to Damascus, with the hordes of Cimhri and 
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Teutones that had flooded across the Alps at the turn of the second 
and the last century b.c., or with the hordes of Ituraeans that had 
silted up, at about the same date, out of the North Arabian Desert 
against the eastern flanks of Hermon and Antilibanus.^ 

Thus the social schism that is the outward criterion of the dis- 
integration of a broken-down society is not just a schism and 
nothing more. When we grasp the movement as a whole, from 
beginning to end, we find that we have to describe it as Schism- 
and-Palingenesia^ if we wish to give it a title that does it justice. 
And, considering that a secession is manifestly a particular manner 
of withdrawal, we may classify the specific double movement of 

* For the difFerence in decree of barbarity betwe[en different representatives of the 
Hellenic external proletariat sec further V. C (i) (r) 3, pp. 223—7, below. 

* ‘X^alinjujenesia* is a Greek word (iroAiyysi/ecr/a) which occurs twice in the New Testa- 
ment — in Matt. xix. 28 and in Titus iii. 5 — and which in both these passages is translated 
by the English word ‘regeneration' in the Authorized Version. This compound abstract 
substantive noun is derived from the verbal phrase TraXiu ytyveadai., which is used by 
Plato, in a passage (Ttma^us^ 23 n) that has been quoted in IV. C (i), vol. iv, pp. 24— 
5, above, to describe the fresh start which has to be made periodically by Human 
Society in Hellas and elsewhere, in contrast to an allegedly unbroken continuity of 
Civilization in the Egyptiac World. The substantive was perhaps coined out of the 
verbal phrase in order to serve as a technical term in the vocabulary of the Stoic phi- 
losophy (see Dey, J,: JTaAtyycveota (Miinster i W. 1937, Aschendorff), pp. 6-13 and 25), 
which needed a special word to describe the opening of each round of an endlessly 
and unvaryingly repeated cyclic movement of the Universe. (For this theory of cycles, 
which is not peculiar to Stoicism, see IV. C (i), vol. iv, pp. 23-38, above.) There is 
a clear case of this Stoic usage of the word from a Stoic hand in Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus: l^vditations^ Book XI, chap, x, and there arc nine examples of it in the 
Anti-Stoic treatise De Acternitate Mundi which is traditionally attributed to the Jewish 
philosopher Philo of Alexandria (Dey, op. cit., pp. 8— ii). Somewhat later the word 
seems to have been either borrowed or independently invented for the description of 
the transmigration of souls in those schools of Hellenic thought into which this doctrine 
entered (Dey, op. cit., pp, 13—24, 25, and 32). Thereafter the currency of the word 
spread from the metaphysical to the mundane sphere on the one hand and to the 
religious sphere on the other. In the mundane sphere TraAtyyeveota had made its way, 
by the last century «.c., into the non-technical vocabulary of cultivated circles, and in 
this enviroi*.acnt at this time it was used in a variety of contexts which provide us with 
our earliest extant historical evidence for its employment (see Dey, op. cit., pp. 25— 30 
and 32*"3), For example, Josephus uses it (in The Antiquities of the yewish i ‘copie ^ 
Book XI. see. 3, chap. 9, § 66) in the sense of a political risorgimento (the return to 
Judaea from the Babylonish Captivity), and Cicero {Ad Atticum^ vi. 6) in the sense of 
a personal reinstatement into a temporarily forfeited political position (Cicero^s amnesty 
and return from banishment). In the religious sphere, outside the Christian held, the 
only worships in which the presence of the concept of TraXtyyeyeata can be traced with 
any certainty are the Hermetic variety of Gnosticism, the so-called ‘Mithras Liturgy', 
and the personal religion of Philo of Alexandria, in so far as this can be reconstructed 
from his surviving literary works (Dey, op. cit., pp. 36—128 and 132). In the Epistle 
to Titus the word waAtyveveo/a is used to describe the spiritual effect, upon the Soul, 
of the Christian rite of Baptism; in the Gospel according to Saint Matthew it is used 
to describe the social effect of the inauguration of the Kingdom of the Messiah. 

The literal meaning of ‘palingeneaia' is ‘a recurrence of birth' or, more vaguelir, ‘a 
recurrence of coming into existence* (Dey, op. cit., pp. 23 and 33); and in either variant 
of this meaning there is an element of ambiguity; for the recurrence might refer exclu- 
sively to the event of birth (or of coming into existence) or alternatively its reference 
might extend to the nature of the thing born (or brought into existence) ; and while in 
the latter use the word ‘palingenesia' w'ould mean a repetitive re-birth of something 
that has been born before, in the former use it would mean an unprecedented new 
birth of something that is now being born for the first time. The Stoic and Orphico- 
Pythagorean origins of the term indicate (see Dey, op. cit., pp. 7, 23-4, 33, and *25) 
that, as a matter of history, the use of the word in the sense of ‘repetitive re-birth' was 
the original one. For an application of it in the other possible use, in which it figures 
in the New Testament, see V. C (i) (e), vol. vi. pd. 100— 7 c. below- 
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Schism-aiid-Palingenesia as one version of the generic double 
movement of Withdrawal-and Return.^ 

Schism-and-Palingenesia certainly runs true to the type of 
Withdrawal-and-Return in so far as the second beat of the move- 
ment is the significant feature in it. The happiness of the palin- 
genesia is not only a reparation for the foregoing agony of the 
schism ; it is also the point of the schism, or, in frankly teleological 
language, its purpose. And in fact we find that, when once the 
schism has occurred, nothing but frustration results from a closing 
of the breach before the due palingenesia has been accomplished. 
A case in point is the 'union sacr^e* between the dominant 
minority of the Egyptiac Society and its internal proletariat 
against the external proletariat as represented by the Hyksos;^ 
for it was this reconciliation at the eleventh hour that prolonged 
the existence of the Egyptiac Society — in a petrified state of life- 
in-death3 — for two thousand years beyond the date when the pro- 
cess of disintegration would otherwise have reached its natural 
term in dissolution. And this life-in-death was not merely an 
unprofitable burden to the moribund Egyptiac Society itself : it 
was also a fatal blight upon the growth of the living Osirian Church^ 
which had been created by the Egyptiac internal proletariat; for 
the ‘union sacr^e’ between internal proletariat and dominant 
minority took the form of an amalgamation of the living worship 
of Osiris with the dead worship of the official Egyptiac Pantheon ; 
and this artificial act of syncretism killed the religion of the internal 

* For this movement of Withdrawal-and-Return sec 111 . C (ii) v<»i. 

above. 

* For this Egyptiac ‘\inion sacrie’ and its historical consequences sec I. <u)* 

vol. i, pp. 6, and Part V. A, pp. a— 3» with the references on p. 2, fo«>tnatc 1 , above. 

3 For this phenomenon of petrifaction see Part V. A, above. 

The word ‘church* is used here, and throughout this Study, to mcim no more than 
the collectivity of the devotees of a certain worship, A collectivity of this kind may 
be united solely by the inward* spiritual bond of their common worship of the suinc 
divinity, or alternatively this inward unity may find an outward expression in some 
kind of social organization. The classic example of an organized church is, course, 
the Primitive Christian Church; and this feature of the life of the original Chrintiatii 
community has been preserved not only in the Western Catholic Church but also, itn 
a scalier scale and on a looser rein, in many of the other branches into which the 
Christian Church has ramified in the course of its history. Another example of a highly 
organized church is the Egyptiac Church which was established, under the presidency 
of the Chief Priest of Amon-Ke of Thebes, by the Pharaoh 'rhothnics lilin the rcstom- 
tion period of Egyptiac history, after the expulsion of the Hyksos (see t. C <ii), vol. ii, 
p. 145, footnote 5, and IV. C (iii) (c) a (j 3 >, vol. iv, p, 42*, above, and V. C <i) (d) b 
(6), in the present volurne, p, 530, and V. C (i) (d) 6 (8), Annex, pp. 6s3*4 below). 

On the other hand the Osirian Church (see V. C (i) (c) 2, pp. 15O" 2, below), its offshm^t 
the Isiac Church in the post-Alexandrine Hellenic World (see V. C (i) (r) a, p. Hi, 
belovA, and likewise the Orphic Church (see I. C (i) (8), vol* i, pp. above, 

and V. C (i) (c) 2, in the present volume, pp. 84-7, below), are examples of churches 
of the unorganized kind. For the distinction between these two types of church see 
further, for the Isiac Church, Nock, A. D.: Contiersion (Oxford X033, Clarendon Frets), 
pp. 135-6 and 147 j for ^e 0 :^hic Church, Boulanger, A.: Orphic (Paris Hicderh 

Fracassmi, U.: // MisHcismo Greco e tl Cristianesimo (Citti di Castellu rgaa, 
U Solco ), pp. oS-S*. The structure of the Orphic and Isiac churches was ‘congrega- 
tional’ rather than ‘iuerarchicar. 
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proletariat without availing to bring the religion of the dominant 
minority back to life. 

The unfortunate outcome of thisEgyptiac ‘union sacree’ suggests 
that this exceptional sequel to a social schism is one of those 
exceptions that prove a rule ; and we may take the broken rule to 
be that a new birth, rather than a healing of the breach, is the one 
possible happy ending of a schism, besid es being the normal ending 
of this particular variation on the movement of Withdrawal-and- 
Rcturn. 

We shall hardly be permitted, however, to take our interpreta- 
tion of Schism-and-Palingenesia in terms of Withdrawal-and- 
Return for granted without being challenged to account for one 
feature in Schism-and-Palingenesia which, at first sight, might 
look as though it were quite incompatible with the nature of 
Withdrawal-and-Return as this is displayed in the process of 
growth. We have seen that civilizations owe their growth to the 
withdrawal and return of a minority — ^the Creative Minority which 
withdraws in order to find a response to some challenge that is 
confronting the whole society, and then returns in order to per- 
suade an uncreative majority to follow it along the path which it 
has opened up. On the other hand, in the movement of Schism- 
and-Palingcncsia that manifests itself in the process of disintegra- 
tion, it would seem, at first sight, to be a majority that withdraws 
in the Secession of the Proletariat, while a minority — ‘the Dominant 
Minority’ — now remains stolidly stationary. Is not this an exact 
inversion of the minority’s and the majority’s respective roles? 
And does not this mean that, after all, the movement of Schism- 
and-Palingenesia is of a different order from the movement of 
Withdrawal-and-Return, instead of being — as we had thought — 
a variation upon a theme with which we are already familiar? 

Our best approach to this question will be to consider one 
difference, of which we have not yet taken note, between the 
Dominant Minority in a disintegrating civilization and the 
Creative Minority to which a growing civilization owes its 
growth. 

In the succession of victorious responses to challenges in which 
the process of growth consists, the Creative Minority to whose 
enterprise and energy and resoluteness the victory is due is apt 
to be recruited from different individuals, with different social 
heritages and different ideas and ideals, at each successive per- 
formance of the drama. ^ This is the rule in a growing society even 
where the powers of government, in the widest sense of the word, 

* This point has been touched upon, by anticipation, hi III. C (ii) (i>), voL iii,p. 375* 
footnote I, above. 
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are the hereditary monopoly of a close aristocracy of birth for in 
such circumstances the rule operates within these social limits no 
less surely than it operates throughout the society in cases where 
the whole of the society is enfranchised. In an aristocratically 
governed society that is in process of growth, we find one group 
of aristocratic families playing the part of Creative Minority in 
response to one challenge, and a different group in response to the 
next; and, if eventually the society is confronted with some chal- 
lenge which is not successfully met by any group at all within the 
closed aristocratic circle, the aristocracy's failure does not neces- 
sarily bring the society's growth to an end; for the new challenge 
may still evoke a victoriously creative response from some minority 
in a stratum of the society that has hitherto been given no oppor- 
tunity of playing a leading part in the society's affairs; and tints 
the series of challenges and responses, as it lengthens, may give 
occasion for the enfranchisement of one social stratum after another. 
In the history of the Hellenic Society, for example, we have seen 
how the old agrarian aristocracy was eventually worsted by the 
Malthusian problem when this was presented in a new form in the 
sixth century B.c. owing to the success of hostile neighbours in 
bringing the sheer extensive expansion of the Hellenic Society to 
a halt; and in the case of Attica (for which our historical record 
of this age happens to be less meagre than it is for other parts of 
Hellas) we have observed how the problem was solved nevertheless 
by the new-fangled class of merchants which made its appearance 
at Athens in the person of Solon, and how the consequences of the 
Solonian ^bourgeois' revolution led on in time to the enfranchise- 
ment of a new urban working class, side by side with the new urban 
bourgeoisie.^ In the history of our own Western Society, in the 
so-called ‘medieval' chapter of its growth, we can sec another 
instance of the rise of successive creative minorities, outside the 
circle of a hereditary aristocracy, in the enfranchisement first of 
a bourgeoisie, and then of an urban working class, in the bodies 
politic of the North Italian city-states. 

This tendency in a growing society for the Creative Minority to 
be recruited on each successive occasion from a new source can 
be accounted for by the combined operation of two distinct causes, 
one positive and the other negative. The positive cause is to be 
found in a fact which has already come to our notice, ^ A con« 


I**'®® of social cleavage in growing ha* been 

touc^d upon already m V. C (i) (o), y). x8, footnote x, above. 

* ror the Attic version of this particular performance of the drama of Challeritfr- 
history of the Hellenic Society see I. B (ii), \»oh i, pp, ^4 SI 

ni c^‘Jh TSv r- ? »* : C (i) («), v«i. iii. pp'.'i 3./4 : 

Part ^ 97 > HI- C (ii) (6), vol. Ill, p. ^ 73 , above. 
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tinuance of growth implies that, in each successive round of 
Challenge-and- Response, the challenge which is presented is a new 
one (since ex hypothesis if growth is still being maintained, the last 
challenge has been victoriously met and, in being met, has been 
disposed of). But if the challenge, each time, is new, it is only to 
be expected that this new challenge will be met, each time, by a 
newly recruited minority which can bring some hitherto unutilized 
talent into play in wrestling with a hitherto unfamiliar problem. 
The tendency for a new creative minority to be called up, in each 
successive emergency, by the operation of this positive factor will 
be accentuated by the effect of a negative factor which we have 
found to be a potent cause of the breakdowns of civilizations. We 
have seen in that context^ that the gift of creativity is subject to 
its own peculiar nemesis; and that a minority which has demon- 
strated its creative power by responding to one challenge victori- 
ously is likely to inhibit itself from repeating its exploit — that is 
to say, from responding, later on, to a different challenge with equal 
success — by succumbing to one or other of the two diverse tempta- 
tions with which every successful creative minority or individual 
is beset: the temptation to rest on one’s oars and the antithetical 
temptation to kick over the traces and run amok. 

For this combination of reasons the Creative Minority in a 
growing society is apt to be perpetually changing — and this not 
simply in its personnel, but more profoundly, by far, in its ideas 
and its ideals. By contrast, the Dominant Minority in a dis- 
integrating society tends to degenerate into a close corporation 
whose ideas and ideals have the legendary rigidity of the unchang- 
ing ‘laws of the Modes and Persians’ — and this even when its 
personnel is radically re-cast through the admission of novi 
homines to some share in the corporation’s jealously guarded 
privileges.^ 

* In IV, C (iii) (^.‘)» vol. iv, above. 

» I'he personnel of the Dominant Minority does frccjuently chan^^e almost completely 
in its physical comp<i»ition in the course of the Dominant Minority*a career betweeh 
the original breakdown and the final dissolution of the disintegrating society; for the 
Dominant Minority is violently self-destructive, and it would be likely to annihilate 
itself long before it had come to the end of its brief turn on the stage if its strength 
were not perpetually recruited by infusions of fresh blood. The Dornxnant Minority docs 
its best — or worst — to destroy itself by indulging in dissensions in its own ranks in the 
midst of its truceless warfare with the Proletariat, Its members exterminate one another in 
civil wars within the bosortt of a single commonwealth as well as in wars between state and 
state ; and ut the same time they sap their own vitality by running to extremes of luxunous- 
ness and vice and of sluggishness and frenzy. The new blood — ‘viscera magnamm dornu- 
um dominique futuri* (Juvenal: Satires^ HI, 1, yz; quoted again in V. C (i) (<?) «» P* °7* 
below>-which keeps the Dominant Minority alive is drawn in ever larger draughts from ever 
more alien sources. For example, the Roman senatorial class which represented the <lom- 
inant minority of the Hellenic Society in the penultimate phase of its d^iamtegption — 
between the convulsions in the third century of the Christian Era and the death-thnies 
in the fifth and sixth centuries— -would perhaps not have been able to trace more than 
a tincture in its blood back to the veins of the Roman senatorial class of the RcpuDucan 
Era, with which it was officially identical. The families which were the representatives 
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This social and mental and spiritual fixity that is characteristic 
of dominant minorities, in contrast to creative minorities, and that 
persists through one round after another of the series of unsuccess- 
ful responses that constitutes the disintegration-process, be 
accounted for by the fact that in the disintegration of a civilpation, 
in contrast to its growth, the challenge that is presented in each 
successive bout of Challenge-and-Response is always, now, the 
same.^ The unanswered challenge recurs again and again, and the 
discomfited minority keeps the field in order to invite and incur 
as many successive defeats at the hands of an adversary whom it 
can neither overcome nor elude. The discomfiture, each time, is 
a foregone conclusion, since the minority which has become merely 
dominant has ceased, ex hypothesiy to be creative. *1 he defensive 
posture which it substitutes for a creative activity may be either 
indolent or recalcitrant; but, whether it is insanely defying the 
lightning or inertly resting on its oars, in either posture the 
Dominant Minority is refusing to hand over to other aspirants 
the protagonist’s role which it has already proved itself incompetent 
to play. 

These postures that remain rigidly the same, through one bout 
after another of a losing battle, are the marks of the Dominant 
Minority in a disintegrating civilization. The contrast to the 
fluidity and versatility of the successive creative minorities in a 
growing civilization is extreme. The creative minorities are in 
perpetual flux because they are successive incarnations of the 
diverse forms in which the creative spirit manifests itself in res- 
ponse to challenges which are never the same twice running, 'I’he 
Dominant Minority stands stiff, like the pillar of salt into which 
Lot’s wife was transformed as the penalty for looking back upon 
the abandoned Cities of the Plain instead of turning her face 

of this class at the turn of the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian 1\rii were 
probably descended in. the physical sense almost entirely from ci^devant nK-inhcrs of the 
internal and external proletariats; from Orientals and Ijurhariima who had urquired 
the Roman citizenship, or even from slaves who had purchased their freedom, Inderti, 
in terms of ‘Race’' there was almost certainly a much ;a;reater infusion of new blood into 
the Roman senatorial class in its decadence as a dominant jninority than the aris- 
tocracies of the Roman Republic or the Macedonian Kingdom or the Athenian <*ity- 
State had ever received in their prime when they were still furnishing creative minor Uieii 
for a growing civilization. In physical race it is the Creative Minority of the springtime, 
rather than the Dominant Minority of the decadence, that is able to boast of its ’ purity \ 
At first sight this will seem paradoxical; but on a closer view it will be iteen to confirm 
our previous conclusion (reached in II. C (ii) («) t, vol. i, above) that Race eonttts for 
very little in human affairs. The telling factors arc the ideas and the idcal». U'he 
Dominant Minority remains, from first to last, the rigid and static corporation that we 
have described, because the novi homines who change its racial compowition are only 
allowed to bring in their new blood on condition of accepting the old tradition t>f thr 
body into which they are being initiated. Conversely, an aristocracy in a society in the 
growth-stage may keep itself racially ‘pure* without ceasing to throw up one creative 
minority after another so long as its members forbear to steel their souls agiiitiat the 
infiuence of the spirit that bloweth where it liateth. 

* On this point see Part V. B, above. 
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resolutely towards the mountain in which she might have found 
a happier habitation. 

In so far as it takes this stand, the Dominant Minority con- 
demns itself, in advance, to have no further part or lot in the work 
of creation ; but in making its ‘great refusal’ it impoverishes no one 
but itself. By disqualifying itself from serving as an instrument, 
it does not bring the work to an end ; for, while this civilization is 
falling and that civilization is rising, the work of creation still goes 
on. It not only goes on ; it also continues to be performed through 
that action of Challenge-and- Response and Withdrawal-and 
Return with which we have become familiar in our analysis of the 
process of growth. When the growth of a civilization is cut short 
by a breakdown, and the would-be creative minority that has 
stiffened into a dominant minority begins to repeat an ineffective 
gesture which never varies at each onset of an unanswered chal- 
lenge which never ceases to recur, this monotonous celebration 
of the tragedy of defeat is not the only drama that is played upon 
the broken-down civilization’s social stage. During the disintegra- 
tion of a civilization two separate plays with different plots are 
being performed simultaneously side by side. While an unchang- 
ing dominant minority is perpetually rehearsing its own defeat, 
fresh challenges are perpetually evoking fresh creative responses 
from newly recruited minorities which proclaim their own creative 
power by rising, each time, to the occasion. 

These ever-changing new creative minorities stand in no fixed 
relation to the Dominant Minority which persists in holding the 
floor side by side with them for as long as it retains the strength 
to remain upon its feet. They are not bound a priori to be recruited 
entirely outside its ranks, ^ any more than they are bound to coin- 
cide with the Dominant Minority in their membership, either 
wholly or in part. Manifestly the chances are in favour of their 
being recruited from among outsiders, since ex hypothesi the 
Dominant Minority has placed itself in a rigid posture which is 
inimical to creativity; yet the creative spirit does not wholly depart 
from the souls of the Dominant Minority before it has performed 
through them at least two mighty works; the creation of a school 
of philosophy which prepares the way for a universal church — 
filling some of the valleys and bringing some of the mountains low=2 
in the spiritual wilderness of a society in divsintegration-— and the 
creation of a universal state as a material framework within which 
a universal church can flower in its tender infancy. Both these 

* For the recruitment nf IcaderH nf the Internal Proletariat from the ranks of the 
Dominant Minority aee V. C (ii) (a), vol. vi» pp, below. 

^ ill, 4.'«5. 
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things are the work of creative minorities and creative individuals 
who arise among the members of the Dominant Minority ; but at the 
same time they are only a part of the work of creation that is being 
accomplished during the age of disintegration in the disintegrating 
society’s ambit; for at the same time another creative minority’s 
handiwork can be discerned in the creation of a universal churclu 
and another’s, again, in the creation of a bevy of barbarian war- 
bands. 

We have now found our answer to the question whether the 
movement of Schism-and-Palingenesia, as we see it in the process 
of disintegration, does not differ from the movement of With- 
drawal-and- Return, as we have seen this in tl>c process of growth, 
in the point that in Schism-and-Palingencsia it is a majority that 
withdraws from a minority. We can see now that the answer to 
our question is, after all, in the negative. In Schism-and-Palin- 
genesia it is still a minority that withdraws— and this, as before, 
for the purpose of finding a creative response to a challenge. Put 
in a disintegrating civilization the uncrcative mass, from which 
the Creative Minority distinguishes itself, is differently constituted 
from the uncreative mass of a civilization that is still in growth. 
Instead of consisting wholly of an impressionable rank-and-filc 
whom the Creative Minority, when it returns, can induce to follow 
its lead by playing upon the faculty of mimesis, the uncreative 
mass now also consists in part of a Dominant Minority which is 
almost entirely intractable to the new creative minority’s influence. 
What we are watching in the Secession of the Proletariat is thus 
not really the withdrawal of a majority from a minority. It is the 
performance of the Creative Minority’s familiar work in the familiar 
way, but in the teeth of another minority of a different order - ' 
a recalcitrant niinority which is persivSting in a hopeless attempt 
to dorninate a situation in which it does not any longer commantl 
the initiative. The secession which is thus accomplished by a 
creative minority under these special difficulties only appears to 
be the work of a majority because the Creative Minority attracts 
to itself, as usual, the mimesis of the uncreative mass apart from 
the fraction of this mass which is now stubbornly resisting this 
attraction because it has cast itself for the Dominant Minority’s role. 
As usual, *the floating vote’ is given to the Creative Minority every 
time, while the Dominant Minority attracts no mimesis to itself 
and can do no more than withhold its own support from its creative 
rival. It is only this negative power of making The great refusal’ 
that distinguishes the Dominant Minority from the rest of the 
uncreative mass;’^ and this distinction is not fundamental. The 

^ A classic illustration of this is afforded by the contrast between the status anti the 
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most significant, though not the most conspicuous, line of division 
is still that which divides the whole of the uncreative mass from 
the Creative Minority in each successive round of Challcnge-and- 
Response. 

That the Secession of the Pi'oletariat should thus prove, after 
all, to be the work of a minority and not of a majority is only what 
we might have expected. For an act of secession is manifestly an 
act that requires the exercise of initiative and courage and imagina- 
tion in a high degree ; and these are not the virtues of sheep without 
a shepherd. This point is illustrated by the historic ‘Secessions 
of the Plebs’ in the history of the Roman Republic — in allusion 
to which our own term ‘Secession of the Proletariat* has been 
coined. It is notorious that in the earlier bouts of the conflict 
between Plebeians and Patricians the Plebs strove in vain to break 
its economic and political chains. It was only gradually that the 
challenge of oppression evoked the latent powers of leadership in 
a minority of the Plebeian mass ; and it was this creative minority 
— an inchoate ‘Plebeian aristocracy*, to describe it through a con- 
tradiction in terms — that conceived and executed the plan of 
secession as a stratagem for bringing the oppressive Patricians to 
their knees. If this minority had not taken the lead, the rank-and 
file of the Plebeians woitld assuredly never have struck out for 
themselves the master-stroke of first escaping from the pen in 
which their oppressors fancied that they held them corralled, and 
then turning at bay in the security of the open wilderness. 

(c) SCHISM IN THE BODY SOCIAL 
I. Dominant Minorities 

Our preliminary inquiry into the movement of Schism-and- 
Palingencsia has incidentally brought out the fact that no one of 
the several fractions into which a disintegrating society is apt to 
split- — neither the Dominant Minority nor the Proletariat, Internal 
or External— “is all of one homogeneous ethos in the spirit that 
animates its members. 

We can now sec that there is an element of variety even in the 
Dominant Minority, notwithstanding the fact that a certain fixity 
and uniformity of ethos is this Dominant Minority’s characteristic 
mark. The Dominant Minority may perform prodigies of steriliza- 
tion in converting to its own barren esprit de corps the novi homines 
whom it is continually drafting into its repeatedly self-decimated 

fttftte of mind of the I'rcneii rtobtasse on the cve of the Revolution (r>ee the quotation from 
de Tocqucville in IV. C (iii) (r) 2 (y). Annex, vol. iv, p. 6.1S, footnote 6, above). 
In the France of that generation the arintoeracy hud stamped itself unmistakably as a 
dominant minority, ^vhereas in the England of the same generation the aristocracy had 
not vet ceased to be creative. 
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ranks ; yet, for all its perversity, it cannot prevent itself from put- 
ting forth the creative power and activity that arc revealed in the 
creation of a universal state and of a school of philosophy. And 
accordingly we find that even the Dominant Alinority is apt 
include a certain number of members who depart very strikitigly 
from the characteristic type of the closed corporation to which they 
belong. 

In the Dominant Minority this characteristic type displays two 
variants — one passive and the other active — which have both onne 
to our notice already in an extreme h>rm in our study of the 
arrested civilizations d The passive variant resembles the Nf>mad 
who has conquered a sedentary population and who is ruthlessly 
exploiting his conquest in a Raiihwirtschaft which is as reckh'ss, 
and therefore as self-destructive, as it is immoral. acti%e 

variant resembles the "Osrnanli or the Spartiate who takes suffi- 
cient thought for the morrow to forgo the immediate delight of 
enjoying what he has won, in order to dedicate himself to the grim 
task of holding his prize by main force, in the dominant minority 
of the Hellenic Society in disintegration the nearest approach to 
the Avar or the Hyksos in partihiis (igricohimm is to he seen in thir 
Roman knighted man of business {vir equciitris) who fleeced ihv 
conquered poprulations in the second and the last century hv 
farming the collection, or financing the payment, of their taxes, 
or in the Roman aristocrat (vir senatorim) who, acconiing to his 
opportunities, played ducks and drakes with the wealth atul happi- 
ness of a province as a Verres or of a continent as a LucitHns or of 
a world as a Nero. The nearest approach, in the same social milieu, 
to a Spartiate ‘Peer’ or to an Ottoman qnl is to he seen in a Hupilius 
stamping out the embers of the Sicilian .slave-revolt of 135 131 
B.c, or in a Crassus planting an avenue of agony six tlmusand 
crosses with a captured follower of the insurgent gladiatf>r Spar- 
tacus nailed alive on each — along the whole lengtlt of the f^reat 


* In Part III. A, vol. iii, above. 

« In justice to the Roman name it should Iws mentioned that in thm oi flir 
Sicilian slave-wars neither RupiliuB nor any other Ktmian the vitCiin ot thr pir* r. 
The monster who provoked the outbreak was not a Roman t.iti/cn hot a miitvr .sirtltan 
slave-owner, Damophilus of Ennu, whose home eity-stitte wai pnliiitally « mthirrt 
community. (Fora vivid picture of Dfimophihts see I>iotioroH of Aj^iiyriMOii .*1 

fragments of Books XXXIV -XXXV, chap. j.. % ijnoted 

^ u) w 2 . P* 7 ^» footnote a, below.) The role here played hv OSmophihjs 
the fact that the criterion of membership in the Hellenic dominant nununtv, m the 
sense in which we are using the term, was not political eitiaenship hut sorial i lass «nd. 
above all, economic pulr. This dominant minority mcluded many *mpres%or«i wjfio 
- ^ Roman franchise; and conversely there were many Rfonsn t oirens 

in uamophiluss generation (e^. the common soldiers in the Roman forvea th.it put 
down the slave-revolt which mrnophilua had provoked) who had sunk imu bring 
members of the proletariat — as is testified by the words and deeds of Tiberius Utm i h 
(For the saymg attributed to Tiberius Gracchus see IV. C <iii) (e) 3 voh iv, p, > 

VTTT* 1*^**^^ (^) »» PP. 70*-*, and V. C <ii) («>, Annex U, vol. v*. p. 1X1 , with Table 

vm, logion («), p. 4J4, below.) 
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South Road from Rome to Capua or in a Titus sowing the site 
of Jerusalem with salt. 

This pair of types — the wastrel and the hangman — that are 
characteristic of the members of a dominant minority in power, 
has its necessary historical complement in a third type which must 
evidently have been on the scene in a previous act of the play : and 
that is the conqueror who has originally won the loot which the 
hangman is trying to guard and the wastrel is trying to dissipate. 
This third type, again, can be illustrated by conspicuous examples 
from Hellenic history. In the disintegration of the Hellenic 
Civilization the conqueror can first be seen at work in those inter- 
necine wars between sovereign states which raged with ever greater 
violence until, the Roman ‘knock-out blow’ imposed a peace of 
exhaustion. This conqueror in the fratricidal warfare within the 
bosom of the Dominant Minority was incarnate in a Philip selling 
the Olynthians into slavery; in an Alexander crushing Thebes; 
in a Mummius razing Corinth ; in a Sulla devastating Samnium 
and in the successive victor- victims of a century of Roman civil 
wai’S in which the last round ended in the overthrow of Mark 
Antony by Augustus. In another field we see the conqueror turn- 
ing these arms that have been exercised in fratricidal warfare to 
the conquest of aliens both alien civilizations and alien primitive 
societies. The outstanding Hellenic example of the conqueror of 
alien civilizations is Alexander the Great (though his greatnessjies, 
as we shall see,'^ in a vision of unity through reconciliation which 
is seldom granted to those who draw the sword to cut the Gordian 
Knot). ^Fhe Hellenic conquerors of primitive societies are repre- 
sented by the long series of consuls and pro- consuls who imposed 
the Roman yoke upon the necks of all the barbarians of Western 
Europe and North-West Africa from the Ligurians in the Appen- 
nines to the Brigantes in the Plain of York, and from the Kabyles 
in the Aures to the Dacians in Transylvania : a Publius Cornelius 
Scipio rewarding the Boii for laying down their arms in 19 1 b.c. 
by confiscating half their land to provide allotments for Roman 
colonists a Marcus Claudius Marcellus expelling the peaceful 
Gallic settlers from Vcnctia in 183 B.c. a Publius Cornelius 
Cethegus and a Marcus Baebius Tamphilus deporting 40,000 

* Appitin of Alexandria; Studies in Roman History: *Th« Civil Wars*, Book I, chap. 
120 . 

» Strabo; Geographical Book V, chap, ix, pp. 249-50, cited already in IV. C (iii) (c) 2 
vol. iv, p. 391, above. 

5 For this explanation <»o far aa it gocaj of the geographical expansion of disinte- 
grating eivilixations see IH. C <i) (tf), vol. xii, p. 150, and V. C (i) (a), in the present 
volume, pp. X5 -x 6, above. 

4 Irs V. C (i) id) 7, vol. vi, pp. 6-xo, and V. C (ii) (o), vol, vi, p. 254, 
below. 

a Livy, Book XXXVI, chap. 39. * Idem, Book XXXIX, chap. S4* 
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Apuani from the Appennines to the Abruzzi in i8o b.c. a Quintus 
Petillius Spurinus annihilating in 176 B.c. the desperate defenders 
of Mounts Letus and Balista;^ a Marius leading a Jugurtha in 
chains; a Caesar mastering a Vercingetorix. 

The sheer conqueror is an even more destructive and repellent 
representative of the Dominant Minority than the wastrel ami the 
hangman who enter into his heritage; yet these arc not the only 
three types that the Hellenic dominant minority has to show. 
This close corporation which disgraced itself by producing the 
Roman conquerors and wastrels and hangmen lived on to become 
the fertile recruiting-ground of those innumerable and mostly 
anonymous Roman soldiers and civil servants who partly atoned 
for the misdeeds of their predatory equestrian and senatorial pre- 
decessors by creating and preserving the Hellenic universal state 
and so making it possible for a moribund society to bask for a 
moment in the clear pale sunshine of an ‘Indian Summer*.-^ These 
later and nobler representatives of the Hellenic donunant niinority 
are to be seen at their fine flower, on the eve of the first sharp 
winter frost, in the figures of an Arrian and a Pertinax and a Dio 
Cassius , 4 while the moral power of the altruistic tradition of social 


* Livy, Book XL, chap. 38. l^atcr in the same ^»ear 7.000 innre Apuani wtrir ilf- 
ported to the Abruzzi — in this case by sea — by Quintus h'ulvitan h'hircuf* (idnii, ilonk 
XL, chap. 41). 

a Idem, Book XLT, chap. 18. 

3 See IV. C (ii) (6) x, vol. iv, pp. 58“6i, above. 

+ While some of the most gifted natures and attriietive personaHtirs in the gnrMfly 
company of Roman Imperial public servants are to he found among its irpresmtatu rs 
at the turn of the second and third centuries of the C'hriHtian !%*'»" n»f»rr than two 
hundred years after the orj^anization of the service by Augustus it is noteworthy that 
the sense of moral responsibility to which Augustus gave a classic institutioiud expres- 
sion can be traced back among the Roman governing class to the dark td the 

first generation after the Hannibalic War. tn the dealings of the Homan C h>vetnment 
with the primitive peoples in its path the victory of the policy of hiimnnity <»ver the 
policy of extermination was won as early as lys-xyz B.c. (see V. C t. Annex, below). 

The record of Roman dealings with communities which were Horne’s f»r superiors 

in cultivation is much blacker; yet the prosecvition and conviction of Vcircs in 70 ti.e., 
which was made immortal by Cicero’s oratory, had been anticipated, by mr^rc than a 
hundred years, in the proceedings which were tukten against Marcus Hulvtus Nohihnr, 
one of the consuls of xSq b.c., for his treatment of the Cirt^ek city-stiitr of Arnhrttcts 
during Wsyw of office. The story in told by Livy (Book XXXVI H, chaps. 3 v. 43 4; 
Book XXX^, chaps. 4-5, aa). Ambracia, being an idly of the Aetidian f^onfedcrat y. 
With winch Rome was at war, stood a siege from FuIvium’s army but capitulated tmeon- 
ditionally, before being taken by storm, when the AetoHan Government tmened nego- 
tiations^ for peace. rhereupon the Ambraciots ’gave’ the consul u gold crtiwn of 
pounds weight, and the city was stripped by him of all the works of »rt hronaei. 
marbles, and canv anes (J^e/lenxcS boards’)— for which it waH famous. ’I’wn vears tutor 
jm Ambraciot deputation appeared before the Roman Senate and ucciB*rd I'ulviud of 
having perpetrated against their city an enormity which wa* indisputably p^'fRctrated 
Statelli m 173 B.c. by Marcus I’opilliua Lacnaa. The X«tt.raci«w 
^clared that the Roman commander had made an unprovoked attack on them when 
they were showing themselves entirely arncnoble to the Roman CHivernmem’s will, and 
tnat he had th^ despoiled them as a punishment for the crime of having exercised the 
right <n self-defence. In response to this plea the Senate resolved that restitution should 
be made to the Ambraciots of their political and economic sovereignty as well as of their 
confiscated property, and that Ambracia should not be treated as a city that had liiecn 

®**'^*’ according to Roman customary law. a con- 
quered community was condemned in perpetuity to put up with a much worse status 
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duty which this long line of great public servants had marvellously 
built up out of a poisonous heritage of moral nihilism is to be seen 
at its strongest in its hold upon natures which were intrinsically 
violent and self-seeking. One of the most impressive surviving testi- 
monies to the spirit with which the public servants of the Hellenic 
universal state were imbued is to be found in the last words which 
are attributed to the Emperor Lucius Septimius Severus.* 

Moreover the Roman public servant is neither the only nor the 
earliest epiphany of the Hellenic dominant minority in an altru- 
istic role. In the age of the Severi, when the reign of the Stoic 
Emperor Marcus was an accomplished fact of Roman history, and 
when a school of Stoic jurists was translating the Stoic ethos into 
terms of Roman Law, it was manifest that the miracle of converting 
the Roman wolf into a Platonic watch-dog had been the work of 
Greek philosophy. The high-minded philosopher thus reveals 
himself as another altruistic representative of the Hellenic domi- 
nant minority whose existence and influence are attested and 
presupposed by the eventual emergence of the dutiful public 
servant. If the Roman administrator was an altruistic agent of the 
Hellenic dominant minority's practical ability, the Greek philoso- 
pher was a still nobler exponent of its intellectual power ; and the 
golden chain of creative Greek philosophers, which ends with 
Plotinus (vvvehat circa a.d. 203-62) in the generation that lived to 
see the Roman public service collapse, had begun with Socrates 
{vivehat circa 470-399 b.c.) in a generation that was already grown 
up in 431 U.C., when the Hellenic Civilization broke down,^^ To 
retrieve, or at any rate to mitigate, the tragic consequences of that 
breakdown was the Greek philosopher'^s, as well as the Roman 
administrator’s, life-work; and the philosopher’s labours produced 


thnn that of a community which had accepted Rome’s political supremacy by treaty), 
was a x)otablc judjtcmcnt; but the outcome was more dubious^ and the precedent 
created was therefore less etrectivc, than in the parallel case of PopilHus, On the one 
hand the Senate’s aeti«)n against Fulviua seems to have been determined not only by 
the merita of the case but also in part by the intervention of one of the consuls of the 
year who was moved by personal motives. On the other hand the moral effect of the 
judgement was partly undone by the Senate’s subsequent action in allowing Fulviua 
(though this only after a hot debate) to celebrate a triumph in which the stolen works 
of art from Ambraciii figured among the paraded spoils, and to follow this up by spend- 
ing a c^msiderable part of the gold which he had extorted from the Ambraciots on 
an elal>c*rttte show for the entertainment of the Roman proletariat, 

» ‘Ultima verba eius dicuntur haec fuisse: “Turbatam rem publicam ubique accepi, 
pacatum ctiam liritannis relinquo, senex ac pedibus aeger firmum imperium Antoninis 
mcis relintiuens ac boni erunt, imbeciUum si mali.” iussit deinde signum tribuno dari 
“jLaboremus’% quia Pertinax, quando in imperium adscitus est, signum dederat "Mili- 
temus”,’—* Sever us\ chap, 23, in the so-called Historia Augusta, These words, if 
authentic, were uttered by Severus at York, within sixteen miles of the place where 
these lines were being written. 

* Greek philosophy may be *mid to have been bom in the hour in which Socrates 
abandoned his youthful studies of Physical Science in order to concentrate his mind 
upon the H«>ul <»ee the passage from Plato's Phaedo^ 96-7, which has been quoted in 
ifl, C (i) <c), vol, lit, pp, 3 t 86 -* 7 , above). 
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a more valuable and more durable result than the administrator’s, 
just because they were less closely woven into the material texture 
of the disintegrating society’s life. While the Roman adminis- 
trators built a Hellenic universal state, the philosophers endowed 
Posterity with a KrijfjLa els in the Academy and the Peripatus, 
the Stoa and the Garden, the Cynic’s freedom of the highways and 
hedges, and the Neoplatonist’s unearthly Land of Heart’s Desire. 

If we now extend our survey from the field of Hellenic liistory 
to the histories of other civilizations that have broken down and 
gone into disintegration, we shall find that the noble streak of 
altruism which relieves the sombre record of the Hellenic df>minant 
minority is not a peculiar grace of the Hellenic Civilization, 'ilie 
types that we have now identified in the dominant minority of 
the Hellenic Society in disintegration all reappear elsewluu'c. 

If we look for wastrels to match the Roman plunderers of a 
conquered Hellenic World in the age preceding the establishment 
of the Pax Augusta, we shall find them in the war-lords, lay and 
ecclesiastic, who ground the faces of the Japanese peasantry in the 
age preceding the foundation of the 'Tokugawa Shogunate. We 
shall find their like again, in the Arabic World, in the Marnlilks 
yvho ground the faces of the Egyptian peasantry more outrageously 
in their military decadence than in an earlier age when they were 
performing a certain public service in return for their feudal ducs.-^ 
And our own Western history in its latter days furnishes a I<mg 
gallery of portraits which are unmistakable examples of thc^ same 
type; from the flauntingly predatory princes of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries — a Rodolfo Gonzaga of Castiglione axul a 
Henry VIII of England and a Louis XIV of France-^- who had 
shaken off the moral discipline of the medieval Church,’ to the 
more discreetly predatory plutocrats of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries, who have put the princes in irons in order to usurp 
for their own bourgeois profit the adventurer’s self-conferred 
privilege of playing the game of Raubwirtschaft with the whole 
World for their oyster. 

Similarly, if we look for hangmen to match a Crassus anti a 
Txtus, we shall find them in the Assyrian war-lords, from I’iglath- 
Pileser III to Asshurbanipal, as they wrestle ever more savagely 
with their self-imposed tour deforce of holding down a conquered 


* Thu<^dides, Book I. chap. aa. 

3 C (iii) (,) 

again»t the mortJ authority of the Cathniie 
v<nuTcoi m me Western World at the begmnmig of the Modern Atre. and for the 

th?r^pSf cSfihJSTnvcnt^^ of public adminiatmion which 

abo^^ * ^ mvented, aee IV. C (ui) (c) 3 (p), vol. iv, pp. 534-5 a„a 539-40, 
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Syria with one hand and a conquered Babylonia with the other, 
with no hand left free for retaining their hold upon Egypt. ^ We 
shall find other representatives of the hangman type in the Tsars 
— an Ivan the Terrible and a Peter the Great and a Nicholas I — 
who have had recourse to all the weapons in the armoury of 
political repression in order to keep the yoke of a universal state 
upon the shoulders of a restive nobility and a ground- down peasan- 
try and a thwarted intelligentsia. And the hangman type, like the 
wastrel type, presents itself in our owm Western World as well. 
It is unmistakably represented by the sinister figures of sixteenth- 
century German princes hanging and buniing alive their rebellious 
Anabaptist peasants^ (with the approbation of a Martin Luther 1). 
And the same type reappears as plainly in the figures of these 
princes* latter-day National- Socialist supplanters, who, at the 
moment when these words were being written, were attempting 
to break the spirit of Jews, Marxians, Liberals, Pacifists, Chris- 
tians, and Prussian officers by employing our twentieth- century 
methods of barbarism in pursuit of a sixteenth- century aim. Nor 
is this savagery a mere local German departure from a milder 
Western norm; for the English observer, writing smugly in his 
study, will find his pen refusing to obey his fingers if he begins 
to thank God that he and his kinsfolk are not as men are on the 
Continent. If he is tempted to offer the Pharisee*s thanksgiving, 
his conscience will rise up to remind him of the English-speaking 
peoples’ responsibility for the crime of Negro Slavery ,3 and of 
those English penal laws^~*repealed scarcely a century ago — under 
which an English labourer convicted of a petty theft might be 
sentenced by an English magistrate to deportation for life if he 
were lucky enough to escape the gallows. 

If we want an example of the wastrel and the hangman com- 
bined in one person, we shall find it in the Egyptiac World in the 
Pyramid-Builder^ whose hold over his subject peasant^ was so 
complete that he could wear them out for the gratification of his 
own megalomania without having to fear that his victims would 
rebel under the lash. 

We can also add portraits from the histories of other disintegrat- 
ing civiliications to our gallery of Hellenic coxiquerors. 

The fratricidal warfare within the bosom of the dominant 
minority of the Hellenic Society which ended in the delivery of 


» For thi« phftse #>f A»«yrian hintory ace IV. C (iii) (c) 3 vol. iv, pp. 476-84* 
above, ^ , 

» For the Annhaptittin »ec V. C (i) (c) a, pp. 167 »ndt 169-72.* below, 

» See IV. C (iii) <^;) 2. vol. iv, ttbove. 

4 See IV. C (iii) (r) 2 (y), Annex* voL iv. p, 638, above. . * 

» See III. C <i) (a), vol, iii* pp. 2x2-* 5* and iV. C (iii) <e) 2 (^), vol. xv* pp. 408-xo 
above. 
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a Roman ‘knock-out blow’ has its analogue in the Sinic World in 
the struggle between the contending states which ended in the 
triumph of Ts’in,^ and in the Far Eastern Society in Japan in that 
Ishmaelitish warf^are of all against all which required three suc- 
cessive Caesars — a Nobunaga and a Plideyoshi and an leyasu — 
to bring it to a close.^ The disintegration of the Bahylonic and 
Iranic civilizations was carried to its consummation by a duel 
between two sister Powers; Assyria and Babylonia in the one casc,^ 
and the ^Osmanlis and the Safawis in the other.'^ In Orthodox 
Christendom the duel between the East Roman Empire and Bulgaria 
in the tenth century of the Christian Era opened the way for the 
Frankish and Turkish inroads of the century following.^ And in 
the Syriac and Hindu worlds a similar orgy of fratricidal warfare 
likewise opened the way for the Assyrian inroads into Syria^’ and 
for the Turkish inroads into Hindustan.^ In Central America the 
forcible incorporation of the Yucatcc Society into the Mexic 
Society seems to have been one of the penalties of the fratricidal 
‘War of Mayapan’ in which a Yucatec dominant minority had 
enlisted Mexic mercenaries to help it in the suicidal work of tearing 
itself to pieces;^ and it is certain that it was the war between the 
Aztecs and the Tlaxcalecs that afterwards condemned the Mexic 
Society itself to become the prey of the Spanish conqutst adores,^ 
In the abortive cosmos of city-states which tried and failetl^ in 
the second chapter of our Western history, to convert a feudal 
society, within which it had arisen, to its own way of life, this 
failure can be traced everywhere- — in Italy and in blunders, in 
Swabia and in the Rhineland — to the internecine strife between 
the patriciates of one city-state and another.^^* In consequence of 
this failure our Western Society discarded the city-state and fell 
back, as we have seen, upon the old-fashioned kingdom-state, 
with its feudal heritage, when it was groping after a new standartl 
unit of parochial civic organization at the beginning of the third 
chapter of our Western history. And, when we remind ourselves 
of that curious check and throwback with which the political 
history of this third chapter began, we are led to ask ourselves 
whether by making this fresh start the princes and oligarchies and 


* ^ P’ above, and V, C (i 


* IV. 

and loi, below.’ 

1 3 (a), vol. iv, pp. 476-84, above, 

t 377 ~ 40 o» above. 

6 ^ V®*- PP- 384-404. above. 

g IV. C (u) (i) z, vol. IV, pp. 99-100, «bove. 


65-6, above. 

ii) («>, vol. vi, pp. tH6, sHH, 


t' S j’ pp- ‘* 3 - 4 ! IV. C Oi) a, vol. iv. pp. 105-6, mbove. 
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p. jcao, and IV* C (H> ( 6 ) a, vol, iv, p,' xos," above, 
vol. Ui. pp. 34X-50, eapecially pp. 348-9, above. 
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democracies of our latter-day Western kingdom-states and national 
states have succeeded — ^while this third chapter in our Western 
history has been running its course and finally passing into a 
fourth^ — in avoiding the fratricidal warfare through which the 
fair promise of the medieval Western city-states was blighted, in 
an earlier chapter of the same story, by the perverse pugnacity of 
the city-state patriciates. Unhappily the answer to this fateful 
question is emphatically in the negative. 

As soon as the modern political map of our Western World 
began to take shape, the masters of the new-model states made 
haste to engage in fratricidal warfare on the larger scale which 
their ampler resources made possible for them. The contest for 
hegemony between the Hapsburgs and the Bourbons, which in- 
augurated the Modern Age of our Western history, has been 
followed by the wars of Philip II and the wars of Louis XIV and 
the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars of a.d. 1792-1815; our 
own Tost-Modern’ Age has been inaugurated by the General War 
of 1914-18; and every one of these major conflicts has brought 
with it a crop of minor wars — some preceding it as its overture, 
and others following it as its sequel. ^ ''Phe life of our Western 
Society has b^en as grievously infested by the plague of War during 
these last four centuries as in any earlier age ; and we have already 
observed*^ how this social evil, in persisting, has been keyed up to 
an unprecedented intensity by a new ‘drive’ that has been put into 
it since the invention of Democracy and Industrialism, until the 
former ‘sport of kings* has become the absorbing business of whole 
nations; la Guerre Totale. If a furore of fratricidal warfare within 
the bosom of a society is presumptive evidence that a dominant 
minority has come on to the scene, we must confess that, to judge 
by the recent course of our Western history, our Western Society, 
in its present fourth chapter, has arrived at the stage upon which 
the Hellenic Society entered after the opening of the third chapter 
of Hellenic history post Alexandrum* 

Nor l^as the dominant minority of the disintegrating Hellenic 
Civilistation been unique in begetting conquerors who turn their 
arms against aliens* 

For example, there are other disintegrating civilisations, besides 
the Hellenic, that can show their Alexanders (though these non- 

* the trumitiem from thi: thirti to the fourth chapter of our Weatem history in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century of the Christian Era see Part I. A, vol. i, 
(id init, 

» Her IV. C <iii) ih) 3, vol. iv, pp. 141-55, above, and V. C (ii) vol. vi, pp. 3xa-ai, 
below. 

s For the rhythm that cun be discerned in the recurrences ot wars in tne histories 
of civiliaattons see V. C (ii) (/i), vol. vi, and Part XI, below. 

4 In IV. C <ii#) <^) 3, vol. iv. above. 
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Hellenic Alexanders are apt to be mere men of blood unredeemed 
by the spiritual vision of Alexander the Great). The Sumeric 
Society can display a string of them: Lugalzaggisi, Sargon, Narain- 
sinA The Egyptiac Society can show the militarists of ‘the New 
Empire^ — a Thothmes I and a Thothmes III and a Ramses II — 
who conquered and re-conquered the domain of an abortive Syriac 
Civilization^ from Gaza to the Euphrates. In the disintegration 
of the main body of the Orthodox Christian Society the 'Osmanlis 
had no sooner completed their work of establishing a universal 
state in which a Pax Ottomanica was imposed upon tlic u hole of 
Orthodox Christendom apart from Russia^ than they sotight new 
worlds to conquer, both east and west. Sellin I was consciously 
following in the footsteps of Alexander when he marched against 
the Persians; and, though his Janissaries insisted on turning hack 
at Tabriz instead of allowing themselves to be led, like Alexander’s 
Macedonians, to the banks of the Beas,^ Selim did successfully 
repeat Alexander’s exploit of conquering Egypt and his successor 
Suleyman the Magnificent attempted the superhuman feat of 
mastering the Safawi Empire with one hand and Western C’hris- 
tendom with the other. The disintegration of the Par luivStern 
Civilization in Japan produced a counterpart of Suhtyman in 
Hideyoshi, who had scarcely completed Nohunaga’s work in the 
Japanese Isles before he recklessly diverted an exhausted socic*ty*s 
last energies to grandiose schemes of conquest on the C’ontinent 
— only to be foiled in Korea without ever coming within range of 
China, The same megalomania was displayed by the IVIuscovitc 
makers of the Orthodox Christian universal state in Russia when 
they attempted to expand their dominions siinultaneously at the 
expense of Western Christendom in the Balticurn and P'inland 
and Poland and at the expense of the Iranic World in the C 'auoasus 
and Central Asia. This insatiable appetite for territory in poten- 
tates who are already gorged, and who cannot digest the rest>tirccs 
of the vast tracts which they have inherited, is an exampk* of that 
mania for sheer magnitude which we have already recognized^' as 
a pathological effort to find some alternative means of self-expres- 
sion in lieu of a lost creative power. Again, the Iranic Society 
threw up, in the course of its disintegration, a Nadir Hhfth? 
(dominabatur a.d. I 736 -* 47 ) whose career looks like nothing so 


fSJ Is'® p Syriac Civilisjaticm IL l>,(vn), vol. ii. pp. vO «1hivp. 
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much as a caricature of Alexander’s as we watch this parvenu 
Avshar soldier of fortune ramping up and down the famous 
Macedonian’s historic South West Asian stage — now showing his 
flag for a moment at Baghdad, and now rushing off to plunder 
Delhi — until suddenly we see him, to our astonishment, being 
enlightened by a gleam of the genuine Alexandrine vision of 
reconciliation and unity, and courting — in his daring effort to 
bring back the Shi'ah to the Sunnah — the assassination that 
swiftly overtakes him.^ 

These non -Hellenic counterparts of Alexander the Great can 
be matched by corresponding counterparts of the Roman con- 
querors of the West European and North-West African barbarians. 
There is a Roman touch in the conquest of Nubia by the Caesars 
of the Egyptiac universal state — an Amenemhat I {imperahat circa 
2000-1971 B.c.) and a Senwosret III {imperahat circa 1887—1850 
B-C.)=^ — and likewise in the conquest of Yunnan by the Mongol 
makers of the Far Eastern universal state in the main body of the 
Far Eastern Society on the Asiatic Continent, while in the insular 
offshoot of the Far Eastern Society in Japan the subjugation of the 
primitive Ainu in an age when the Japanese war-lords were strenu- 
ously engaged in rending one another^ is as astonishing a feat as 
the Roman subjugation of Gaxil and Numidia in the age of the 
Roman civil wars. 

If we ttirn in conclusion, as before, to the history of our own 
Western World in its Modern and its ‘Post-Modern’ Age, we shall 
find, here too, the counterparts of a Caesar in Gaul and a Marius 
in Numidia and an Alexander in Asia' — and this in an arena that 
expands over the whole surface of the »planet. Alexander’s over- 
running of the Syriac and Egyptiac and Babylonic and Indie 
worlds of his day has been rivalled in the Spanish conquest of the 
Mexic and Andean worlds and the British conquest of the Hindu 
World and the Dutch conquest of Indonesia and the French 
conquest of the Maghrib. l''he Roman conquests of barbarians 
have been rivalled in the Portuguese colonij^ation of Brazil, in 
the French and British colonization of North America between the 
Rio Grande and the Arctic Circle,^ and in the opening up of the 

* Browne, K, O.: A lAterary History of X^ersia^ vox. iv (CambnU<a;c XQsS, Uxii- 
vernity «ml I^ockhart, U. : Nadir Shah (,J^ondon I-ussac). 

■» iMvr thvA fifHt Bfiyprino concjxient of Nubia by the Theban Emperors of the ICJeventh 
and ^rwrlfth DynanticH see 11, (v), vol. ii. p. its* «bove* t'or the role rjhiyeU by 

the «o-t*rtlU*d 'MuUlIe Empirr’ «h nn E^»ypti:ic uniivi.*r«al state see I. C (ii), vol. i, p. 137. 
HrrnvoHrct lit ban eommeinornted the hardness of his heart in the inscrijption on the 
frtmtier-stele which he ercctc<I at Hamnah in the Muctcentb year of his reijtn (Knpflish 
tranwlutitm in IlaU, H. Hr. 7 V#c Ancient History of the Near Hast (E<mdon 191 3, Methuen), 
pp. 3 Hec n. I> (v), voh ii. p. 159, above. 

^ For the victory of the W'estern Civilisation over the Mexic Civilisation in the rare 
for winning? the prise of North America see II. C (ii) («) 2, vol. i, p. 265, footnote x, 
above. 
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whole interior of Tropical ALfrica, between the Kalahari Desert 
and the Sahara, by a simultaneous converging movement of French 
and Belgian and German and English and Afrikander pioneers. 

In sheer geographical range this Western expansion in the last 
four centuries dwarfs the combined achievements of the Romans 
and the Macedonians; but the Hellenic conquerors of alien worlds 
need not fear to measure themselves against their Western counter- 
parts when the comparison is extended from the physical to the 
spiritual dimension. If the British Raj in India has succeeded 
in becoming as humane as the Seleucid regime in Babylonia, on 
the other hand the Dutch rule in Java is infected with the same 
taint of commercial exploitation that blights the memory of the 
Ptolemaic rule in Egypt, while the atrocities committed by the 
Spanish conquistador es in Mexico and Peru surpass the misdeeds 
of the Roman army which pillaged Asia Minor in i<S9-x88 n.c. 
Nor, when he turns to consider the treatment of primitive peoples, 
can the Western historian congratulate himself very heartily upon 
the fact that the behaviour of the French coloxiists in Canada 


towards the local Red Indians can bear comparisSon witli the best 
practice of the Romans in their dealings with European arul African 
peoples on the same low level of culture; for unhappily this clt'an 
French page in the history of our modern Western co!oni5?ation 
is an exceptional leaf in the Recording AngePs book. The lion\s 
share of North America has fallen in the end to the French Cana- 
dians’ English-speaking rivals;'^ and, although the French have 
played one of the leading parts in the subsequent opening tip of 
Africa, and have partially maintained on the Senegal in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries the noble reputation which they 
first earned on the St. Lawrence in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries,^ the Western conquest of Africa has not, as we have seen, 
been by any means an exclusively French achievement. When we 
turn from the single French page to the record of the Belgians in 
the Congo and of the English-speaking peoples in North America 
and Kenya, we have to blush at passages which are almost with- 
out parallel in the history of Roman imperialism. The Romans 
did not exterminate the primitive inhabitants of Transappennine 
Europe, 3 as the primitive inhabitants of North America have been 
exterminated by the English-speaking settlers of the United States.^ 


'\'KT victory of the English-speaktnjct colonist* in the between thr 

of North America tee 11. C (ii) (a) i, vol t, 
p, 2X1 and n D (n), vol. u. pp. 65-73. above, 
a See II. C (11) (<*) x, vol. 1, p. 225, above. 

. §** Xr ^ Annex, pp. 569-74, below. 

TT A **'^^blea8ne8S in the modem Hngiliah method of ovemea* aettlemerit 

StetM Y^}- »> above. For the fate of the Red Indian* in the United 

nwl^ above ^ ’PP- ° p- “77, fo<«- 
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Nor, when they reduced the conquered native populations to the 
status of hewers of wood and drawers of water, ^ did the privileged 
citizens of a Roman colonial city-state attempt to segregate them- 
selves from their fallahin by an impassable barrier of caste like the 
gulf of race-feeling that divides the English-speaking settlers in 
Kenya Colony from their Indian fellow immigrants and from their 
Bantu native labour force. When we remind ourselves of the histori- 
cal fact that, in spite of this more liberal attitude and ethos, these 
Roman colonies in partihiis harharoriiin degenerated into parasitic 
growths which were eventually swept away by a proletarian revo- 
lution,^ we shall find ourselves wondering what expectation of life 
there may be for a modern Western colonial enterprise like Kenya 
Colony, where a community of about 18,000 White immigrants is 
striving to-day to dominate about 55,000 Indian and Arab immi- 
grants and 3,200,000 Black African ‘Natives' in order to sub- 
ordinate their welfare to the White minority's interests. 

It is now manifest that our own Western Society, as well as the 
other non-Hellenic societies, can furnish us with examples of three 
social types — the conqueror, the wastrel, and the hangman — of 
which we identified our first specimens among the members of the 
dominant minority of the Hellenic Society in its disintegration. 
Happily, howc\^er, the comparison works out for good as well as 
for evil ; for wc have also seen that the Hellenic dominant minority 
displays a wide range of spiritual variety beyond the narrow 
limits of these three repulsive types; and the figures that are 
blazoned on the brighter side of a Hellenic shield can likewise 
be matched by examples from the membership of the other 
civilizations. 

For instance, the Roman public servant, as he shows himself at 
his best over a span of two and a half centuries in Augustus's 
minister Agrippa {vivebat 63-12 n.c.) or in Severus's minister Dio 
Cassius {vivebat circa a.d, ^55-23 5), has his worthy counterpart in 
the Hindu World to-day in ‘the Indian Civilian': a child of the 
British Raj who has been aptly named, since it is India's need of 
civic salvation that has called him into existence, while the stan- 
dard of service which he has set before himself is not a racial 
idiosyncrasy of the European founders of this Indian institution, 
but is a spiritual ideal which can captivate and convert and 
inspire any human soul, irrespective of the shape or colour of its 
bodily tenement. The medium through which the tradition of the 
Indian Civil Service is transmitted is not the physical heritage of 
racial kinship but the spiritual communion of esprit de corps \ and 

» Part in. A, vol. iii, pp. 98 above. 

» Ibid., pp. abo^'c. 
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it is a recognition of this truth that has nerved British statesman- 
ship in our generation to undertake the task of transferring tlje 
responsibility for the government of India from linglisli to Indian 
shoulders. Ah Englishman of little faith, who finds himself douht^ 
ing whether this hazardous enterprise can ever he brought to a 
successful issue, may take heart from the reflection that in the 
history of the Roman Civil Service the spiritual force of espn't <lc 
corps did prove equal to the demand that was made upon it when 
the responsibility for the government of the Hellenic universal 
state was handed on from an Italian Agrippa or Agriceda to an 
Asiatic Arrian or Dio. 


The fact remains, however, that the genesis of the Indian Civil 
Service is to be found in the labours of Europeans w'ho have been 
bred in the tradition of Western Christendom; and, while this ins- 
torical fact may not reveal the whole truth about tiie Indian Cdvil 
Service itself, or foreshadow its ultimate destiny as an Indian insti- 
tution, it may still serve to remind us that our own Western Society, 
inks Modern and its ‘Post-Modern’ Age, has displayed other types 
in its governing class besides those of the war-lord and the tlespot 
and the capitalist. In England in the si.Ktccnlh century of the 
Christian Era this governing class brought forth not only a Henry 
VIII to play the tyrant’s part, but also a Saint 'rhomas More to 
lay down his life rather than lend his countenance to the tyrant’s 
policy. In the same century in Lombardy ‘the poisoned field’ 
which produced a weed after its own kind in the person <if Rr)dolfo 
Gonzaga at the same time gave birth to a saint in Rodolf o's brother 
Aluigi.i In the seventeenth century in France the parasitic m>hicss€ 
from which Louis XIV recruited his corrupt and extravagant court 
was also the recruiting-ground for the high-minded religious ctmi- 
munity of Port Royal. Nor are we dependent, for proving our 
point, upon a more or less capricious selection of individual illus- 
trations. The truth is more convincingly demonstrated by a 
general change of aim and ethos which has declared itself uninis- 
takably in the lives of the states of our modern Western Work! 
m the course of the last hundred years. It is true that these states 
have not put off the Old Adam. They arc still the expressions and 
instruments of a lawless will to power — power of evil wltich, in 
our generation, is threatening to bring our society to irretricvjihle 
disaster. At the same time w^e can see that they have latterly begun 
to aSsurne a second aspect which is so alien from the other that 
ultimately the two must assuredly prove to be mutually incom- 
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patible. While continuing to be used as instruments of an immoral 
violence, these states are now also beginning to be used simul- 
taneously as a means to social welfare. Even in the most old- 
fashioned communities of our twentieth-century We.stern World 
the traditional military state and police-state is now concerning 
itself to some extent with the promotion of health and education 
and employment. Nor is the modern Western State only shifting 
its balance of activity in practice ; it is also laying more and more 
emphasis upon the novel aspect of its functions; and the public 
pose is perhaps even more significant than the underlying reality; 
for in thus seeking to present itself to its subjects in the guise of 
a ministering angel or a fairy godmother, instead of parading as a 
strong man armed or as a beast of prey, the modern Western State 
is implicitly concurring in a moral condemnation of its own blood- 
stained past. In this changing picture of the Western State we can 
discern at least a partial change of heart in our modern Western 
governing class ; and this change is clearly analogous to the change 
that came over the Roman governing class in and after the genera- 
tion of Augustus.' 

Our own society is not, however, unique in furnishing us with 
counterparts of the Roman civil service. The Confucian litterati 
who administered the Sinic universal state under the Han Dynasty 
(imperabant zoz b.c.-a.d. 221) attained a standard of service and 
acquired an esprit de corps that place them on a moral level with 
the Roman civil servants of the first and second centuries of the 
Christian Era in the Hellenic World and with the English civil 
servants of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries in Europe and 
India. Even the chinovniks who administered the Orthodox Chris- 
tian universal .state in Russia for two centuries, from the reign of 
Peter the Great {irnperabat a.d. 1682-1725) to the reign of Nicho- 
las II {irnperabat a.d. 1894-1917), and who became a byword, at 
home as well as in the West, for their incompetence and corruption, 
may be let off more lightly by the verdict of History when their 
record can be compared with that of the regime which has now 
taken their place. On this showing. Posterity will perhaps pro- 
nounce that, after all, this Petrine Russian officialdom did not 
acquit itself so discreditably in wrestling with the gigantic dual 
task of maintaining the Muscovite Empire as a going concern and 
at the same time transforming it into a new-fangled polity on the 

* iin illuniinatiniar uhc tif this analogy to illuatrate the change of heart in the 
modern VVeatern governing claan in Kngland toward# the middle of the nineteenth 
century^— a change which here found it» practical cxprcaaion in the passage of the 
factory Act* and in the establishment of the Home Civil Service — see J, IL* and 
Barbara Hammond; T/ia Ristf of Industry (L.ondon 19^5, Methuen), chap. 15,. 

especially pp. a55~7. ^ 
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Western pattern.^ In the main body of Orthodox Christendom 
the Slave-Household of the Ottoman Padishah, which has likewise 
become a byword for its repression of the ralyeh, will also perhaps 
come to be remembered as an institution wiiich performed at least 
one signal service for the Orthodox Christian Society in imposing 
upon it, even by main force, that Pax Ottomanica which gave a 
self-tormented world a brief spell of quiet between two weary ages 
of anarchy.^ In the P'ar Eastern Society in Japan the feudal daini- 
yos and their henchmen the Samurai, who preyed upon S<Jciet'^ 
in preying upon one another, during the four centuries preceding 
the establishment of the Tokugawa Shogunatc, sutvived to redeem 
their own past by lending themselves to leyasu’s constructive work 
of converting a feudal anarchy into a feudal order; and at the 
opening of the next chapter of Japanese histoiy they rose to a 
height of self-abnegation which was almost sublime when they 
voluntarily divested themselves of their ancestors* harshly won 
and tightly held privileges because they w'cre convinced that this 
supreme sacrifice was required of them in order to enable Japan 
to hold her own in the environment of a \Vc\stcrni>!;ed World from 
which she could no longer hold aloof. 

This vein of nobility which reveals itself to a discriminatixig eye 
in the Japanese Samurai and in the Ottoman quPar is the notorious 
virtue of two other ruling minorities: the Incas who were the 
masters of the Andean universal state, and the iV^rsian graiulecs 
who governed a Syriac universal state as vicegerents of an Achae- 
menid King of Kings. 1 he nobility of tbe oTtqotws and the 
tdnes is vouched for by the testimony of alien conquerors wlu> 
supplanted them and reigned in their stead and put on record* 
from first-hand acquaintance, the only accounts of them that we 
possess (for both these ruling minorities were singularly dumb, 
considering the importance and the eminence of their historic 
roles). This testimony is unimpeachable where it gives a good 
report, since the alien usurpers had two strong incentives to 
blacken their predecessors’ memory. They would he prone to 


*1 ^ thift sentence was wpttcn, there have been inaicationt that the rentittnittn 

c/nwof.w/fjr may be destined to be rehabilitated bv tl»e i+iefy 

amount of a text-book oi Kti.Hiun history, onuhterd under titr dti ra- 
tion of a Professor Shestakov, which is reported to have been oftic "lly e,>m.tV«ul. d ai 
5"°!:* thon.ony one of forty-five ettmoefioK "JFwIu ,, 
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depreciate the military prowess of warriors whom they had easily 
beaten at their own game, and they would be tempted to vilify 
the moral character ol rulers whom they had wrongfully despoiled 
of their empire, ^ With these considerations in mind, we may 
believe without hesitation any good that the Spaniards tell us of 
the Incas, or the Greeks of the Persians; and in both records the 
good report conspicuously predominates over the bad. 

In the Greek portrait of the Persians Herodotus’s famous 
thumbnail sketch of the Persian boys’ education — ‘they train them 
from the age of five to the age of twenty to do three things, and 
three things only: to ride and to shoot and to speak the truth’^ — 
is not discredited by the companion picture that is presented to 
us of these same i^ersians in their manhood. There is the Herodo- 
tean tale of Xerxes’ suite in the storm at sea doing obeisance to 
their Imperial Master and then leaping overboard to their deaths 
in order tt) save the Padishah’s life by lightening the vessel in 
which the discomfited Achaemenian war-lord was fleeing from 
Europe to Asia after his defeat at Salamis.^ And there is the less 
tragic incident, of which Xenophon was an eye-witness, when the 
grandees on the staff of Cyrus the Younger responded with the 
same unhesitating promptness to the summons of their master to 
sacrifice— on this occasion not their lives but their hardly less 
precious finery. I'hc spectacle of these Persian nobles in their 
gorgeous raiment eagerly plunging into the mud in order to put 
their shcjulders to the wheels of the baggage wagons made a deep 
impression on the mind of the Greek observer, as any reader of 
his narrative can Biat the most impressive of all Greek testi- 

monies to Persian virtues is that of Alexander the Great, who 
showed by grave acts, and not just by easy words, how highly he 
thought of the Persians after he had made their acquaintance. He 
had no sooner come to know these Persians by the searching test 
of their reaction to an overwhelming disaster than he took a deci- 
sion which was not only bound to offend his own Macedonians 


* thit iftHwrnrr thmir motiv^a on the minda of the Spanish historians of the 

nfti liiindin, i..: Socialiste d«s Inka (Paris xgatS, Institut d’EthnoIogie), 

p. 4 . On thr other humJ, m%*r of the most influential of these historians, Garcilaso de la 
Ve|£», show* 41 bins- whii'h him to be diticounted — in favour of the Incas owing to the 
pride that hr took in the Inea blood that ran in hi» own veins. (His mother was a niece 
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the Incae a« « ruling minority »ee Cunow, H.: Geschichie und Kultur dt$ Inkareichet 
{Amsterdem KIsevier,) pp, 34 * 35r<^. 4*, 46“7. 4?, 49“5o. The author draws 

attention to thr vigour end obstinacy of the resistance which the Incas encountered at 
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but was the surest way of outraging their feelings that he could 
have hit upon if this had been his deliberate aim. He decided 
to take the Persians into partnership in the government of an 
empire which the Macedonians’ prowess had wrested, only yester- 
day, out of the Persians’ hands ; and he put this policy into execu- 
tion with characteristic thoroughness. Pie took a Persian grandee’s 
daughter to wife ; he bribed or browbeat his Macedonian officers 
into following his example; and he drafted Persian recruits into 
his Macedonian regiments. A people who could evoke this extra- 
ordinary tribute from the leader of their hereditary enemies — and 
this on the morrow of their own utter military defeat — must have 
been transparently endowed with the classic virtues of *a ruling 
race’.^ 

We have now managed to marshal a considerable array of 
evidence for the capacity of dominant minorities to produce an 
admirable governing class ; and this evidence is borne out by the 
catalogue of the universal states that have been created by the 
dominant minorities of disintegrating civilizations; for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a universal state presupposes the 
existence of a governing class with a high standard of conduct, 
a strong esprit de corps^ and a persistent tradition. 

In the course of previous inquiries^ we have found incidentally 
that, out of twenty civilizations which have unquestionably broken 
down, 3 no less than fifteen have passed through a universal state 
on their road from breakdown towards dissolution. We have 
identified a Hellenic universal state in the Roman Empire;^ an 
Andean in the Empire of the Incas ;s a Sinic in the Empire of the 
Ts’in and Han dynasties;^ a Minoan in ^the thalassocracy of 
Minos’ ;'7 a Sumeric in the Empire of Sumer and Akkad a Baby- 
Ionic in the Neo-Babylonian Empire of Nabopolassar and Nebu- 
chadnezzar a Mayan in ‘the Old Empire* of the Mayas an 
‘the Middle Empire’ of the Eleventh and l\velfth 
Dynasties a Syriac in the Achaemenian Empire;*^ an Indie in 


* For the effect of Alexander's discovery of the Persians' true character in Iradinir 
the Macedonian man of genius to his greater discovery of the unity of Mankind are 
V. C (i) id) 7 , vol. vi, p, 9 , below. 

* In I, C (i) ib), yol, i, and fv. C (ii), vol. iv, above. 

Txr* These twenty include all those, with the single uncertain exception of our own 
Western Civilization, that have not either miscarried before birth or become arr«*sted 
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the Empire of t}ie Mauiyas;* a Hindu in the Timurid Empire of 
Akhar and AwrangzTb.** We have distinguished a Russian Ortho- 
dox Christian universal state in the Muscovite ‘itinpire of All the 
Russias\» and another Orthodox Christian universal state, em- 
bracing the main body of Orthodox Christendom, in the Ottoman 
Empire ;■♦ and in the Ear h^astern World v^e have met with a corre- 
sponding pair : the Tokugawa Shogunate in Japans and the Mongol 
E^mpirc in China/* 

We have also observ^ed tiiat a number of these universal states 
have been prolonged (to their natural term) or restored (after a 
lapse) or reintegrated (after an interval of alien intrusion) by other 
hands than those which originally created them. The Empire of 
the Incas wavS taken over forcibly by the Spaniards and prolonged 
in the Spanish Viceroyalty of PeruA The Empire of Sumer and 
Akkad was restored by the Mrst Dynasty of Babylon in the reign 
of Hainmiirabi,^ Tlie Neo- Babylonian hhnpire was engulfed in 
the Achaemenian ivnipire/-^ and this in its turn was taken over 
forcibly by Alexander, and was prolonged by Alexander's Seleucid 
successf>fs, hefor<^ it was eventtudly broken up by Roman and 
Parthian hammer-strokes and was subsequently reintegrated by 
the labours of the Umayyads and *Abbasids after the complete and 
final expulsion of the Hellenic intruders from the Syriac Society’s 
domaiti.*** 'Phe Egyptiac * Middle Empire’ of the Eleventh and 
"Pwelfth Dynasties was re-established, after a very much shorter 
breach of continuity, in ‘tlie New Empire’ of the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Dynasties.^* '‘J’hc iimpire of the Mauryas was partially 
taken over anti prolonged by Hellenic conquerors from Bactria, 
and by these CJreek empire-builders’ Kushan successors, and was 
eventually reintegrated by the (yuptas, who stand to the Mauryas 
as the "Abhasids stand to the Achacmenidae/^ The Timurid Em- 
pire of Akbar and Awrang/ah was restored—in more solid masonry 
and also, perhaps, on a sounder architectural plan — in the British 
'Phe Mongol Itmpire over China was re-established, to all 

* l. V fit) O#), vn!, i, p. IV. <* (it) (A) I, vo!. iv, p. 66, alu>vc. 

* IV. t" <»») (A) Jt, VMi. tv, |», <>7, 

* IV. t* hi) (A) a. vol. i\% p. KH, aitwvc. 

* Hi. A, tii, piu Jth 71 IV. C <m) <A) i, voI. iv, p. 70, above. 

* IV. C fit) (A) 4. vol, >v, p. 8H. ithove. 
iV. V, (ti) <A) a, iv, p, 87, uhovc. 

f IV. C (it) 0 ) at, vol. iv, So «n<l 103, above. 

» I. C <t) fA), vr*t. i, p, ioUi IV. C (li) <b) i, v<*I. iv, pp. 63-4, above. 

** I, V <i) fA), V 4 il. i, p. above. 

I, V (i) <A), vttb i, pi», 7a “7. almve. It ii lioteworthy that this final reversal of 
triit of imposing lielicnism upon the Syriac World by force of arms was 
foihmrd hv tt voluntary let epiion of Hellenk ctiUureon the part of the Byriae Society in 
the *.^bhasHi A«r. *rhia rultwral contact between the Syriac and Hellenic societies at this 
stAMi? their imercoursc is cxsmimd in Part IX, t>elow. 

** I, t* (ii)* voh i» pp. alcove. 
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Chinese intents and purposes, in the Manchu Empire,^ which 
stands to it as the Egyptiac ‘New Empire’ stands to the Egyptiac 
‘Middle Empire*, 

It will be observed that — as might have been expected a priori 
— these works of rehabilitation have been performed, more often 
than not, by new arrivals on the scene who have been culturally 
alien from the original builders. The Spaniards, for example, 
were wholly alien from the Incas; the Achaemenidae from the 
Babylonians ; the Macedonians from the Achaemenidae ; the Greek 
and Kushan invaders of India from the Mauryas; and the British 
from the Timurids (as well as from the Hindus), Even the Amor- 
ite Hammurabi, though he was the sixth of his line to reign in 
Babylon, was probably looked askance at, as a not yet completely 
reclaimed barbarian, by his Akkadian subjects and a fortiori by 
their Sumerian fellow citizens of that ‘Empire of the Four Quar- 
ters’ which actually owed its restoration to Hammurabi’s prowess 
and statesmanship. And this was certainly the attitude of the 
Chinese to the Manchus from beginning to end of the Manchu 
regime, in spite of the Manchus’ almost complete freedom from 
that tincture of an alien civilization which had evoked in Chinese 
hearts a fanatical hatred against the Manchus’ predecessors, the 
Mongols.^ 

We shall even find several further examples of alien handiwork 
among those universal states which were ‘original work’ and were 
not restorations of some older building. For example, the Timurid 
Turks, who made the first essay in providing the disintegrating 
Hindu Society with a universal state, were children of the Iranic 
Society and, by this token, were just as alien from the Hindu 
World as are their British successors. The ‘Osmanlis, who gave 
the main body of Orthodox Christendom the only universal state 
that it has ever known, were the Timurids’ cultural as well as 
racial brethren. The Mongols, who gave the main body of the 
Far Eastern Society its first universal state, were decidedly tnore 
alien in culture from their Chinese subjects than were the Manchus 
who afterwards repeated the Mongols* feat,^ 

Of the other original creators of universal states, a majority*— 
which includes the Romans, the Incas, the Achaemenidae, the 
Ts’in, the Theban Dynasties, the Muscovites, and the T^okugawaa 
— ^were Powers which had qualified for the role of empire- builders 


ry. C (ii) (b) 3S, vol. iv» p. S7, above. 

a For the cutaral relation of the Manchus to the Chinese and to the Mongols 
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by serving an apprenticeship as wardens of the marches and these 
frontiersmen on an imperial throne have often been viewed by 
their more cultivated but less capable subjects in the interior with 
the eyes of a Sumerian litteratus looking down his nose at a Ham- 
murabi- This, as we know from their own written testimony, was 
the attitude of Greek men-of-letters towards Roman statesmen and 
administrators as late as the Age of the Antonines, when these 
Romans were actually practising, with an effectiveness that no 
Greek had ever approached, that benevolent 'Hellenic superinten- 
dence’ (J E?<Xr}VLKr) which, five hundred years before, had 

been so earnestly commended to King Philip by Isocrates.^ 

In so far as the universal states of which we have made this 
summary survey^ prove to have been the work of alien hands, they 
cannot, of course, be taken as evidence of creative power in any 
fraction of the disintegrating society on whose ground they have 
been set up. It would, however, be hypercritical to stigmatize the 
frontiersmen empire-builders as aliens simply because the people 
of the interior have affected to regard them as such. If we examine 
more closely the Hellenic case in point, we shall probably come to 
the conclusion that the Greek rhetor’s sensitiveness to the bar- 
barism of the Roman official was not an entirely genuine feeling, 
but was partly the expression of a self-defensive mental attitude — 
a refusal to face the humiliating fact that the converted barbarian 
had proved himself, by Isocrates’ own test, to be a better Hellene 
than the Greek himself."^ It would, indeed, be a paradox to main- 
tain that the Romans were no true representatives of the Hellenic 

* For ‘the stimulus of presaures* which has so often given ‘marches* an ascendancy 
over ‘interiors' sec II, O (vh vol. ii, above. 

» yaft yorjuai ere rov$ fiiv ’'JS?^Tjva 9 €v€pYtr£tv, MaK€86vcov y^ao-tAevetv, rcuv 
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vrrkp tiiv dv Trdo-xcooc,^ Ma/«Soveff S’ jBaaiXcKd>$ ciAAii TvpawcKo>s 
krrtorarfjs , to 8k rwy aAA<w yevos “ijv Bed ak Jaap^apcKrjs SeaTroretay dTroAAayevres’ 
’SAAww/riJff — Isocrates : Philippxis. 

9 A complete tabic of the universal states that come within the purview of the present 
Study will be found at the end of V. C (iii), in vol. vi, p. 3Z7, below. 

4 In an earlier chapter of the story of the Greeks’ encounter with the Romans — at 
a stage in which the Romans were still engaged in wrecking the Hellenic Society that 
they were afterwards to reconstruct — the Greek pretence that the Romans were bar- 
barians had proved impossible to keep up: 

‘It is said that when Pyrrhus caught nis first bird’s eye vlew^ from an observation 
post, of the Roman army in formation, he remarked that he could see nothing barbarous 
about the barbarians’ order of battle; and similar confessions were extorted from 
Greeks who were making their first acquaintance with Titus [Quinctius Flamininus]. 
They had had it from the Macedonians that a fellow in command of a barbarian host 
was on the war-path, conquering and enslaving as he came; and now they found them- 
selves in the presence of a young man of gracious mien who was a Creek in speech 
and accent and was ambitious to deserve true honour. Of course they were extraordi- 
narily charmed, and, when they left his presence to go off to their respective homes, 
they turned the tide of public feeling in Titus’s favour — bringing tidings of him as a 
leader who had come to conduct the Greeks into the promised land of freedom. — 
Plutarch: XAft of Tim$ Ouinctim FlanUmnus, chap. 5. The fourth-century Greek scholar 
Heracleides Ponticus hit the mark when, in the earliest mention of Rome in extant 
Greek literature, he described her as *a Hellenic city’ (see V, C (i) (c) 3, p. ara, footnote 
3. belowh 
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dominant minority, or the Thebans of the Egyptiac. And, even if 
we leave the borderline cases on one side, there are a number of 
instances still left in which there can be no dispute over the claim 
of the creators of a universal state to be representatives of the 
dominant minority of the society in whose domain the state has 
been established. Among these unquestionable exponents of a 
dominant minority’s political creative power we may cite the Han 
Dynasty and ‘Minos’, the dynasty of Ur and the Neo- Babylonians, 
the Mauryas and the Guptas. 

Is this political capacity the only kind of creative power that is 
a common attribute of dominant minorities? The question pre- 
sents itself because in our analysis of the various types of character 
and activity in the Hellenic dominant minority we found that the 
creative type was not, in this case, confined to the political field. 
It was represented not only by the Roman public servant but also 
by the Greek philosopher;* and, if we now repeat the procedure, 
which we have been following so far, of surveying the lives of the 
other civilizations in their disintegration in order to learn whether 
the Hellenic phenomena reappear in them, we shall see that the 
Greek philosopher, as well as the Roman public servant, has his 
non-Hellenic counterparts. While we have found about ten dis- 
integrating civilizations, besides the Hellenic, in which the Domi- 
nant Minority can be credited with the creative achievement of 
having established a universal state, we can find at least three, 
besides the Hellenic, in which the Dominant Minority has also 
thought out a philosophy. 

In the history of the Babylonic Society, for example, the terrible 
eighth century b.c., which saw' the beginning of the Hundred 
Years’ War between Babylonia and Assyria,^ seems also to have 
seen a sudden great advance in astronomical knowledge. ^ In this 
age Babylonic men of science discovered that the rhythm of cyclic 
recurrence, which had been patent, from time immemorial, in the 
alternations of Night and Day and in the waxing and waning of 
the Moon and in the Solar Cycle of the Year, was also discernible 
on a vaster scale in the secular motions of a heavenly host which 
included the planets. These stars which were traditionally named 
*the wanderers’ excellence^ in allusion to their apparently erratic 
courses, now proved to be bound by as strict a discipline as the 
Sun or the Moon or ‘the fixed stars’ of the Firmament in the Cosmic 
Cycle of a Magnus Annus and this exciting Babylonic discovery 

^ Sec pp. 3^ -40, above. 

- See IV. C (iii) (<) 3 (a), vr)!. iv, pp, 47b Ho, above, 

Hee Meyer, R : <xeschicliU' dvs Altotums, voK i, part (ii), third edition 
and. Berhn 1^13, Cotta), pp, 5^1-5; vol, iii, firtit edition (StuttRiirt ipoi. Cotta), pn. 
i3a'“4. 

** See IV. C (i) vol. iv, pp. 33 -4 and 37, above. 
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of a hitherto unsuspected application of a familiar law of Physical 
Nature had much the same effect as our recent Western scientific 
discoveries have had upon the discoverers’ conception of the 
Universe. 

The never broken and never varying order that had thus been 
found to reign in all the known movements of the stellar cosmos 
was now assumed to govern the Universe as a whole : material and 
spiritual, inanimate and animate.* If an eclipse of the Sun or a 
transit of Venus could be dated with certainty to some precise 
moment hundreds of years back in the past, or predicted with 
equal certainty as bound to occur at some precise moment in an 
equally remote future, then was it not reasonable to suppose that 
human affairs were just as rigidly fixed and just as accurately cal- 
culable? And since the cosmic discipline implied that all these 
members of the Universe that moved in so perfect a unison were 
*in sympathy ’ — en rapport — with each other, was it unreasonable 
to assume that the newly revealed pattern of the movements of the 
stars was a key to the riddle of human fortunes, so that the observer 
who held this astronomical clue in his hands would be able to fore- 
cast his neighbour’s destinies if once he knew the date and moment 
of his birth ? Reasonable or not, these assumptions were eagerly 
made; and thus a sensational scientific discovery gave birth to a 
fallacious philosophy of Determinism which has captivated the 
intellect of one civilization after another and is not quite discredited 
yet after a run of nearly 2,700 years. 

The seductiveness of Astrology lies in its pretension to combine 
a theory which explains the whole machina mundi with a practice 
that will enable Tom, Dick, and Harry to spot the Derby Winner 
here and now. Thanks to this twofold attraction the Babylonic 
philosophy was able to survive the extinction of the Babylonic 
Civilization in the last century B.c. and the Chaldean mathemati'- 
cus who imposed upon a prostrate Hellenic Society^ was repre- 
sented until yesterday by the Court Astrologer at Peking and the 
Munejjim Bashy at Istanbol. 

We have dwelt on this Babylonic philosophy of Determinism be- 
cause it has a greater afiinity than any of the Hellenic philosophies 

* For the belief in a rule of Fate, which is one of the intellectual expressions of a sense 
of drift that is itself one of the symptoms of a schism in the Soul, see V. C (i) (d) 4, 
pp. 31, below. 

* For the incorporation of Astrology into Mithraism see V, C (i) (d) 6 (8), p. 540. 
below. 

3 See Wendland, P. : Z)*> Helhnistisch-Rdmische KmIzuy^ 2nd and 3rd editions (Tiibin- 

f en 1912, Mohr), pp. X32-3, and Tarn, W. W.: The Greeks in Bactria and India (Cam- 
ridge 1938, University Press), pp. 59-60. In taking over Astrology from its Babylonic 
fathers in and after the and century B.c. the Hellenes put their own imprint upon it, 
as is witnessed, by the fact that, in India at the present day, some of the current technical 
terms of the practitioners of this pseudo-science are etymologically of Greek origin. 
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have with the still perhaps rather callow philosophical speculations 
of our own Western World in its* present Cartesian Age. On 
the other hand there are counterparts of almost all the Hellenic 
schools of thought in the philosophies of the Indie and the Sinic 
World. The dominant minority of a disintegrating Indie Civiliza- 
tion brought forth the Jainism of Mahavira, the Primitive Bud- 
dhism of Siddhartha Gautama,^ the transfigured Buddhism of the 
Mahayana^ (which differs from its acknowledged original at least 
as profoundly as Neoplatonism differs from the philosophy of 
Socrates), and the diverse Buddhistic philosophies that are part 
of the mental apparatus of a post-Buddhaic Hinduism. The domi- 
nant minority of a disintegrating Sinic Civilization brought forth 
the moralized ritualism and ritualized morality of Confucius and 
the paradoxical wisdom of the Tao which is ascribed to the legen- 
dary genius of Lao-tse. ^ 


2. Internal Proletariats 


A Hellenic Prototype, 

When we pass from dominant minorities to proletariats, a closer 
examination of the facts will confirm, here too, our first impression 
that within each of the fractions of a disintegrating society there is 
a certain diversity of type. We shall also find, however, that, in 
the range of this spiritual diversity, the internal and the external 
proletariats are at opposite poles. While the external proletariats 
have a gamut which is narrower than that of the dominant minori- 
ties, the gamut of the internal proletariats is very much wider. 
Let us reconnoitre the wider field first. 

If we wish to enter upon our survey of internal proletariats by 
our now customary way of approach — that is, by taking the Hellenic 
instance first as our standard of comparison — ^and if we also wish 
to follow the genesis of the Hellenic internal proletariat from the 
beginning of the embryo stage, we cannot begin better than by 
quoting a passage from Thucydides in which the historian of the 
breakdown of the Hellenic Society describes the consequent social 
schism in its earliest phase, as it showed itself first in Corcyra,-*^ 


X See I. C (i) ( 6 ). vol 
below. 


i, p. 87. above, and V, C (i) (c) a, in the present voltime, pp. 


6 s, above; and V. 


See I. B (hi), vol. i, p. 35; 11 . p^vi^,^i^nex, vol. ii, P- 405, footnote t; IV. C (h) 
p. 89, and III. O ^ 


(6) I, vol, iv, p. 
below, 


3 See I. C (i) (6), vol. i, . _ 

C (i) (c) a, in the present volume, py 


t) <c) 2, in the present volume, pp. 133-46, 
187-9, above, and V. 


146-7, 


. Cc), vol. iii, pp. 
below. 


Xjl Jif UAI9 JI^J. WAWIAC, PP* 

For the whole story of these Coi_. ^ ^ ^ 

during the first p^e of the Atheno-Pelqponnesian War of 431-404 »,c. see 


[orcyraean faction-fights {gerebantur 427-4^ B.c.) 
. >r., ^ sThucy- 


dides, lllj chaps. 70-8^, and Book chaps. 4^8. The story has already be^ 

cited m IV. C (u) (6) t, vol. iv, p. 63» and IV, C (hi) (6) 9, voL iv, p, ‘ 


. 204, above. 
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‘Such was the savagery of the class-war (stasis) at Corey ra as it 
developed, and it made the deeper impression through being the first 
of its kind — though eventually the upheaval spread through almost the 
whole of the Hellenic World. In every country there were struggles 
between the leaders of the Proletariat and the reactionaries in their 
efforts to procure the intervention of the Athenians and the Lacedae- 
monians respectively. In peace-time they would have had neither the 
opportunity nor the desire to call in the foreigner; but now there was 
the War; and it was easy for any revolutionary spirits in either camp 
to procure an alliance entailing the discomfiture of their opponents and 
a corresponding reinforcement of their own faction. This access of 
class-war brought one calamity after another upon the countries of 
Hellas — calamities that occur and will continue to occur so long as 
Human Nature remains what it is, though they may be aggravated or 
mitigated or modified by successive changes of circumstance. Under 
the favourable conditions of peace-time both countries and individuals 
display a sweeter reasonableness, because their hands are not forced by 
the logic of events; but War eats away the margins of ordinary life and, 
in most characters, adjusts the temperament to the new environment 
by its brutal training. So the countries of Hellas became infected with 
the class- war, and the sensation made by each successive outbreak had 
a cumulative effect upon the next.’^ 

Having thus put his finger on the war-spirit as the demoralizing 
spiritual force which shattered the Hellenic Society’s moral solida- 
rity, Thucydides goes on to make a brilliant analysis, which is at 
the same time an overwhelming indictment, of the demonic im- 
pulses of evil which were thus let loose in men’s souls like the 
swarm of evil sprites that poured out of Pandora’s wantonly opened 
box. . 

Tt was a competition of ingenuity in the elaboration of intrigue and 
in the refinement of reprisals. The customary meaning of words was 
arbitrarily distorted to cover the conduct of those who employed them. 
Reckless irresponsibility was treated as courageous loyalty, cautious 
reserve as cowardice masked under a high-sounding name, restraint as 
a cloak for poor-spiritedness, and the policy of reason as a policy of 
laissez fairs. A frenzied fanaticism was the popular ideal of conduct, 
while intrigue that took no risks was regarded as a legitimate method 
of self-defence. Violence of feeling was a warrant of honesty, depre- 
cation of violence a signal for suspicion. Success in intrigue was the 
test of intelligence and the detection of intrigue a testimonial to superior 
cleverness, while anyone who so shaped his policy as to dispense with 
such methods was pilloried as a nihilist towards his own group and a 
weakHng in face of their opponents. In short, approbation was reserved 
for those who forestalled their enemies in striking a blow or who im- 
planted that suggestion in minds which had not previously conceived 

< Thucydides, Book III, chap. 8a. 
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it. The ties of party actually became closer than those of kinship,* be- 
cause partisans were readier than kinsmen to throw themselves into an 
adventure at a moment's notice, and the associations in question were 
formed, not to secure the benefits of established institutions, but to 
gain illegitimate advantages by violating them. Complicity in crime 
was a more effective sanction for loyalty to engagements than a solemn 
oath. A fair offer from opponents was received as a signal for practical 
precautions by the dominant party of the moment, instead of evoking 
any generous response. The exaction of reprisals was valued more 
highly than an immunity from wrongs demanding them. The rare 
covenants of reconciliation were only entered into on either side as a 
momentary last resort and only observed so long as no alternative re- 
source presented itself. Any one who spied a weak spot in his adver- 
sary's armour and had the nerve to seize his opportunity took more 
satisfaction in obtaining his revenge by treachery than in obtaining it 
in fair fight, the dominating considerations being the elimination of 
risk and the added halo of intellectual brilliance investing the triumphs 
of perfidy. ... 

‘The cause of this whole phenomenon was the thirst for power 
arising from the predatory and competitive impulses — impulses which 
engender conflict, from which passion is engendered in its turn. In all 
the countries of Hellas the party leaders invented high-sounding catch- 
words and posed as the champions of political equality for the masses 
or of moderate conservatism, in order to make spoils out of the public 
interest which they served with their lips. In their unscrupulous strug- 
gle to gain the upper hand over one another they hesitated at nothing 
and surpassed themselves in the prosecution of their vendettas. So far 
from attempting to act within the bounds of moral right and national 
interest, they recognized no limitations on either side except the caprice 
of the moment. They did not shrink from bringing themselves 
into power by verdicts immorally obtained against their opponents, if 
not by naked force, in order to satiate their momentary rancour. In 
fact, Religion had lost its hold upon either party, and they relied upon 
their powers of misrepresentation to retrieve their good name whenever 
they had occasion to perpetrate an invidious action. Meanwhile the 
moderate elements in every country were preyed upon by the extremists 
of both camps, partly for their refusal to take sides and partly out of 
resentment at the prospect of their survival. 

‘Thus the class-war plunged the Hellenic Society into every kind of 
moral evil.'^ 

This spiritual d6b§cle which followed the outbreak of the 
Atheno-Peloponnesian War in 431 b.c. continued unchecked 
during the century of warfare and revolution which was the after- 
math of the great catastrophe, and the first social effect was to 

* Comp^6 Matt. x. ai 34-7** Luke xii. Si-3> xiv. and xxi. 16-17 

Micah vu, 6); Matt. xu. 46-50 ■=» Mark iii. 31-5 Luke vixi, i:9-a5t. 

» Thucydides, Book III, chaps. 84-3. 
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produce a large and ever larger floating population of * stateless’ 
exiles. During the growth of the Hellenic Civilization the experi- 
ence of being thus uprooted from one’s native social setting had 
been as rare to meet in Hellas as it had been dreadful to contem- 
plate. Yet the surviving monuments of the Hellenic literature of 
that age testify clearly that this dreaded experience was foreknown 
to be the penalty for fratricide. It is one of the maxims of the 
Homeric Nestor’s legendary wisdom that ‘outcast, outlawed, out- 
ho.med is he who is in love with the lacerating warfare that rends 
the bosom of the People’ and an Athenian poet who was in his 
prime in th^e generation before the catastrophe of 43 1 B.C., and who 
was Only just spared by Death from seeing his country brought low 
after twenty-seven years of demoralizing conflict, has written a 
stanza that is a judgement on his own civilization — and on ours. 

The craft of his engines hath passed his dream, 

In haste to the good or the evil goal. 

One holdeth his city’s law supreme 

And the oath of God in his inmost soul ; 

High-citied he : citiless the other 

Who striveth^ grasping at things of naught, 

On the road forbidden. From him be hidden 
The fire that comforts and the light of thought.^ 

Sophocles himself lived to see Hellas smitten with this curse ; 
and, within a hundred years of the date at which these foreboding 
lines were written, 3 the Hellenic World was swarming with home- 
less exiles.^ The evil was not overcome by Alexander’s great- 
hearted attempt to induce the reigning faction of the moment in 
each city-state to allow its ejected opponents to return in peace to 
their hearths and homes ;5 and the fire made fresh fuel for itself ; 
for the one thing that the exiles found for their hands to do was to 

dv€<m 6 s €crrtv dKctvos os 7roA<f/i*ou eparac i'rriSrjfxCov dMcpvoetfros,-^ 
Iliads Book XX, 11 . 63—4. In their present context these lines refer to the war between 
the Achaeans and the Trojans, and not to a civil war in the technical sense. This 
reference points the truth that all warfare is, ^in the last analysis*, fratricidal. 

» Sophocles: Antigone, 11 . 3bs~7S» translated by Gilbert Murray. 

^ The Antigone appears to have been written in 440 B.c, 

4 The state of Hellas in this age is luridly illustrated by the following anecdote, in 
Xenophon’s Hellenica (Book VII. chap. 4, § 3), of an incident which appears to have 
occurred in the autumn of 366 b.c.: 

*On his way back from Athens, [where he had been carrying out a diplomatic mission], 
Lycomedes [of Mantinea] met his death by a most extraordinary accident. Finding 
any number of ships at his disposal, he picked out the ship that took his fancy, con- 
tracted to have himself put on shore at whatever point he himself might designate, and 
selected for his landing-place the exact spot where the exiles [from his own country] 
happened to be encamped. So Lycomedes met his death in this way ; but that did not 
prevent the alliance which he had been negotiating from being concluded.’ 

The tacit equation between meeting one’s exiles and meeting one’s death is more 
eloquenr than words could be. 

s For Alexander’s vision of 6 ti 6 vow. see V. C (i) (d) 7, vol. vi, pp. and V. C 

(ii) (4), vol, vi, p, *54, below. 
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enlist as mercenary soldiers and this glut of military man-power 
put fresh ‘drive’ into the wars by which new exiles — and thereby 
more mercenaries — were being created. This vicious circle of evil 
cause and eifect first inflamed the fratricidal warfare in the bosom 
of Hellas itself, and then discharged the men of war who had been 
trained in this Hellenic school of arms to wreck the Pax Achae^ 
menia — ^first by tempting ambitious provincial governors to break 
all the tabus of Persian loyalty by hiring this Hellenic weapon for 
use against the Padishah; then by giving Alexander of Macedon 
the means of successfully accomplishing the subversive feat which 
the traitor-satraps had lacked the nerve to carry through; and 
finally by enabling Alexander’s Macedonian successors to keep 
three continents in turmoil for forty years in their struggle over 
their master’s stolen heritage. 

The effect of these direct moral ravages of the war-spirit in 
Hellas in uprooting her children was powerfully reinforced by the 
operation of disruptive economic forces which the wars let loose. 

For example, the wars of Alexander and his successors in South- 
Western Asia gave military employment to one swarm of homeless 
Greeks at the cost of uprooting another. For the mercenaries were 
paid by putting into circulation the bullion which had been accu- 
mulating for two centuries in the Achaemenian treasuries ; and this 
sudden vast increase in the volume of currency in circulation 
worked havoc among those peasants and artisans in the Greek 
cities who had been spared by the flail of political strife. Prices 
soared without any immediate corresponding rise in wages, ^ and 
this financial revolution reduced to pauperism an element in the 
body social which had hitherto enjoyed a modest competence and 
a relative security. 

The same effect of pauperization was produced again, a hundred 
years later, by the economic consequences of the Hannibalic War 
in Italy, 3 where the peasantry were uprooted from the land, first by 
the direct devastation that was wrought by Hannibal’s soldiery, 
and then by the ever longer terms of Roman military service which 
the Italian peasantry had to serve — and this not only in the main 
Italian war- zone, but in Transappennine and Transmarine ‘side- 
shows’. These distant campaigns in the Po Basin, in the Iberian 
Peninsula, in Greece and in the East did not come to an end when 

* For the melancholy history of this mercenary military service in a disintegrating 
Hellenic Society see Parke, H. W.: Greek Mercenary Soldiers (Oxford *933, Clarendon 
Press); and OrilSith, G. T.: The Mercenaries of the Mellenistic World (Cambridge X935> 
University Press). 

» For this indirectly but potently subversive economic eflFect of Alexander's conquest 
of South-Western Asia see Tam, W. W. : *The Social Question in the Third Century* 
in The Hellenistic Age (Cambridge 1923, University Press). 

3 See HI. C (i) (6), vol. iii, pp, and IV. C (lii) (r) 3 05), vol. iv, pp. so7-8» above. 
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Hannibal evacuated Italy or when Carthage sued for peace, but 
remorselessly continued to increase in range and scale and to 
demand ever larger drafts of Italian peasant soldiers. Under this 
tribulation the pauperized descendants of an Italian peasantry 
that had been uprooted against its will by the call of conscript 
military service had no resource left but to make a profession out 
of the career which had been imposed on their ancestors as a 
corvee ; and, during the century of revolution and civil war which 
began in 133 B.c. with the tribunate of Tiberius Gracchus and 
which only ended in 31 B.C. with the Battle of Actium, The new 
poor’ took their toll out of the spoils of the conquests that had been 
won at their grandfathers’ cost by taking mercenary service under 
the rival war-lords who were now contending for the mastery of 
the new Roman Empire — as the mastery of the old Achaemenian 
Empire had been previously contended for, with Greek mercenary 
arms, by the rival successors of Alexander. 

In this cruel process of Meracination’ we cannot doubt that we 
are watching the genesis of the Hellenic internal proletariat — and 
this notwithstanding the fact that, at any rate in the earlier genera- 
tions, the victims of the process were ci-devant aristocrats as often 
as not. For proletarianism is a state of feeling rather than a matter 
of outward circumstance. When we first introduced the term 
‘Proletariat’ into this Study, we defined it,* for our purpose, as 
a ‘social element or group which in some way is “in*’ but not “of** 
any given society at any given stage of such society’s history* ; and 
this definition covers the exiled Spartiate Clearchus and the other 
aristocratic captains of Cyrus the Younger’s Greek mercenary 
force whose antecedents Xenophon has sketched for us in his 
account of their adventure,^ as well as the meanest of the unem- 
ployed Greek and Italian labourers who enlisted as mercenaries 
under the standard of a Ptolemy^ or a Marius. The true hall-mark 
of the proletarian is neither poverty nor humble birth but a con- 
sciousness — and the resentment which this consciousness inspires 
— of being disinherited from his ancestral place in Society and 
being unwanted in a community which is his rightful home ; and 
this subjective proletarianism is not incompatible with the posses- 
sion of material assets. The homeward-bound survivors of the 
Ten Thousand, whose home-sickness made them indignantly 
reject their leader Xenophon’s prudent suggestion that they should 
close with Fortune’s offer and should settle down to found a new 

* — a 

poem which must have been commissioned by the Ptolemaic Government to' serve the 
purpose of our twentieth-century Western recruiting-posters. 


* In I. B (iv), voL i, p. 41, above. 

* See Xenophon: Kxpeditio Oyri^ Book I, chap. j. §§ 9— ix, and chap, a, §§ 
and Book II, chap. 6. Cf. Book VI, chap. 4. § 8 , 

3 See Theocritus: Dramatic Dialogues^ Number 14: All for Love of Cynisc 
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Greek city-state on an ideal Asiatic site,^ were desolated to find 
how unwelcome their reappearance was to their brethren at home 
in Hellas ; and their soreness at this social rebuff was not healed 
by an offer of temporary economic security in the shape of a new 
contract for their employment as mercenary troops — this time in the 
Lacedaemonian service. The same iron must have entered far more 
deeply into the souls of the survivors of those other Greek mer- 
cenaries in a later generation who were massacred, as dangerous 
drones, by their Macedonian comrades-in-arms when, on the news 
of Alexander’s death, the hirelings deserted their posts in his up- 
country garrisons and started on the long trek back towards Hellas. 
It is more surprising, and therefore more significant, to find the 
same consciousness of being not wanted, the same sense of griev- 
ance, and the same restlessness persisting in the souls of the time- 
expired veterans of Roman revolutionary armies — from Sulla’s 
army to Octavian’s — ^who had been fitted out with new homes and 
lands, and organized into new civic communities, at the cost of 
uprooting an equal number of innocent free-holders and contented 
tillers of the soil through ruthless and reckless measures of un- 
provoked expropriation. 

Thus the Hellenic internal proletariat was recruited first of all 
from the free citizens, and even from the aristocrats, of the dis- 
integrating Hellenic bodies politic; and these first recruits had 
been disinherited in the first instance by being robbed of a spiritual 
birthright ; but of course their spiritual impoverishment was often 
accompanied, and was almost always followed, by a pauperization 
on the material plane ; and they were soon reinforced by recruits 
from other sources who - were material as well as spiritual pro- 
letarians from the start. The numbers of the Hellenic internal 
proletariat were vastly swollen by the aggression of Hellenic arms 
— ^made expert in the school of fratricidal warfare — at the expense 
of alien societies of both the primitive and the ^civilized’ species* 
The conquests of Alexander and his successors swept the whole 
of the Syriac, Egyptiac, and Babylonic societies, and a coiisider- 
able part of the Indie Society,^ into the Hellenic dominant 
minority’s net, while the later conquests of the Romans swept in 
half the barbarians of Europe and North-West Africa.^ 

These involuntary alien reinforcements of the Hellenic internal 
proletariat were perhaps at first more fortunate than their fellow- 
proletarians of native Hellenic origin in one respect. Though they 
were morally disinherited and materially despoiled, they were not 

* Xenophon: Eoepeditio Cyri, Book VI, chap. 4, § i-chap. 5, § 4. 

a For the partial conquest of the Indie World by the Greek princes of Bactrim in and 
after the second decade of the second century B.c. see I, C (i) fo), vol. i, p. 86, above. 

3 See III. C (i) (tf), vol. iii, pp. 140 and * 49 . above. 
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yet physically uprooted; and a majority of them permanently 
escaped this fate and managed just to keep alive — ^like the Abbe 
Siey^s during the Terror, of a modem revolution in the West — 
until they tasted, at last, their long-deferred revenge when they 
shook off the worn-out shackles of the Hellenic dominant minority 
nearly a thousand years after Alexander’s passage of the Helles- 
pont.^ Their fortunes varied, however, according to the particular 
degree to which their respective Hellenic oppressors were minded 
to turn the screw. 

In Asia the Seleucids were content (till they fell upon evil days 
after Antiochus the Great’s disastrous encounter with the Romans)^ 
to take a financial toll from their Oriental subjects for supplying 
the Royal Exchequer and for endowing newly founded city-states 
of the Hellenic pattern . 3 Like the barbarian proletarians in Europe 
and North-West Africa who were similarly ‘attributed’ to the 
Roman colonial urban foundations of a rather later age, the 
Oriental proletarians under the Seleucid regime thus escaped 
comparatively lightly. In Egypt, on the other hand, the local 
tradition of ‘the servile state’, with its currency of some 2,500 years 
since the Age of the Py ramid- Builders, ^ had acquired a momentum 
to which the Hellenic conquerors readily yielded ; and here we see 
the Ptolemies, and their heirs the Roman Emperors, s prostituting 
their Hellenic abilities to the prevailing Egyptiac spirit, and making 
their ‘Hellenic superintendence’ a curse instead of a boon for its 
Egyptian recipients, by skilfully monopolizing, for the benefit of 
an alien Crown, the profits of all the agricultural and industrial 
production of the country. At the same time a Ptolemaic Egyp- 
tian peasant or factory-hand who had travelled westward and 
caught a glimpse of the contemporary state of the native population 
in the continental African dominions of Carthage would have 
come home thanking Isis that she had preserved her Egyptian 

* For the final and complete undoing of Alexander's Svork of conquest by the equally 
rapid and sensational counter-conquests of the Primitive Muslim Arabs see I. C (i) 
(A), vol. i, pp, 75—6, above. 

a In the Romano-Scleucid War of 192-188 B.c. For the effect of Roman pressure 
on the Seleucid Government in a^ravating the Seleucid Government's own pressure 
upon its Oriental subjects see V. C (i) (d) 9 Q 3 ), vol. vi, pp* 103-5, especially p, 105, 
footnote 8, below. 

3 For these foundations see Part III. A, vol. iii, pp. 98—100, and IV. C (iii) (c) a O), 
vol. iv, pp. 311-13, above. 

* See III. C (i) (d), vol. iii, pp. 212-15; and IV. C (iii) (c) 2 Q 3 ), vol, iv, pp. 408-13 and 
418-23, above. 

3 The Roman Imperial Government gradually relaxed the centraliaed system of 
administrative control which it had inherited from the Ptolemies, and devolved upon 
E^ptian local authorities the responsibility for performing the thankless task of millung 
the Egyptian milch cow for the Imperial Exchequer's benefit. This policy — which was 
prompted by slackness and inefficiency rather than by enlightenment or benevolence — 
had the paradoxical result that, in Egypt alone among all the provinces of the Hellenic 
universal state, municipal self-government gained ground in an ^e when elsewhere it 
was losing ^ound to oureaucratic centralization (see Jones, A. H. M.: Tke Cities e/ 
t/ie Eastern ft Oman Provinces (Oxford 1937, Clarendon Press), pp. 316—50). 
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servant from a worse than Egyptian fate ; for, though the Egyptian 
worker might be robbed scientifically and systematically, like the 
domestic bee, of almost all the hard-won fruits of his labour, he 
at least remained in some sense personally free, whereas the Berber 
subject of Carthage was a hide-bound serf. Yet this serf, in his 
turn, must have thanked his stars when his conscript military 
service under his Carthaginian masters’ flag brought him face to 
face with the slave-gangs on the plantations of Sicily. For the lure 
of the virgin western markets for wine and oil, which had led the 
Carthaginians to turn the conquered native inhabitants of their 
continental African hinterland into plantation-serfs, had simul- 
taneously led the Agrigentines to extract the same profit from 
their own war-devastated and war-depopulated insular domain by 
stocking it with plantation slaves; and this West-Mediterranean 
economic regime of plantations worked with an imported slave- 
labour-force — a social evil of which we first catch sight in Greek 
Sicily in 480 B.c. — was extended, on a vaster scale and with a 
second string in the shape of slave-shepherded stock-breeding, to 
the devastated areas of Roman Italy after the Hannibalic War.* 

During the last two centuries b.c. the uprooted Italian peasant- 
proprietors were progressively supplanted by rootless slave-hoe- 
men and slave-herdsmen. The wastage of this servile economic 
man-power on the Italian plantations and ranches was perhaps as 
heavy as the wastage of the nominally free military man-power of 
the Italian peasantry in its distant theatres of war, while the 
profits of the wholesale wine, oil, meat, wool, and leather pro- 
duction which was carried on at this human — or inhuman^ — cost 
were great enough to bear the capital charge of perpetually having 
to replace the human raw material (in contrast to the unprofitable- 
ness of the old-fashioned peasant proprietor’s subsistence-farming, 
which could now no longer be made to pay, even when the state 
came to the peasants’ aid by offering them opportunities of ex- 
changing their ancestral holdings on the south side of the Appen- 
nines for new and larger plots carved out of the confiscated lands 
of conquered and evicted Gauls and Ligurians),^ In consequence 
this age saw all the populations within range of the Mediterranean 
coast — ^both western barbarians and cultivated Orientals—being 
lawlessly laid under contribution in order to supply the demands 
of an insatiable Italian slave-labour-market. 

We now see that the internal proletariat of the disintegrating 
Hellenic Society was composed of three distinct elements: dis- 
inherited and uprooted members of the Hellenic Society’s own 


V. C (i) (c) X, Annex, pp. 569-74, below. 
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native body social ; partially disinherited members of alien civiliza- 
tions or of primitive societies who were conquered and exploited 
without being tom up by the roots ; and doubly disinherited con- 
scripts from these subject populations who were not only uprooted 
but were also enslaved and deported in order to be worked to 
death on distant plantations and ranches without any hope of ever 
seeing their homes or their kinsfolk again. ^ The sufferings of these 
three sets of victims were as various as their origins were diverse, 
but these differences were transcended by their overwhelming 
common experience of being robbed of their social heritage and 
being turned into exploited outcasts; and the confluence of these 
diverse streams of human misery into a single slough is celebrated 
in the famous lines in which the colluvies gentium^ — Greeks, Orien- 
tals, and barbarians — in the slums of Rome is satirically described 
by a Roman poet whose pen was perhaps envenomed by a dread 
lest one day he himself might fall into the abyss and be swallowed 
up in this all-engulfing proletariat, like so many other ci-devant 
members of a Hellenic dominant minority. 

Non possum ferre, Quirites, 

Graecam urbem — quamvis quota portio faecis Achaei ? 

iampridem S3rrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes 

et linguam et mores et cum tibicine chordas 

obliquas necnon gentilia t3rmpana secum 

vexit et ad Circum iussas prostare puellas. 

ite, quibus grata est picta lupa barbara mitra. 

rusticus ille tuus sumit trechedipna, Quiiine, 

et ceromatico fert niceteria collo. 

hie alta Sicyone, ast hie Amydone relicta, 

hie Andro, ille Same, hie Trallibus aut Alabandis, 

Bsquilias dictumque petunt a vimine collem — 
viseera magnarum domuum dominique futuri. 
ingenium velox, audacia perdita, sermo 
promptus et Isaeo torrentior: ede, quid ilium 
esse putes ? quemvis hominem secum attulit ad nos. 
grammaticus, rhetor, geometres, pictor, aliptes, 
augur, schoenobates, medicus, magus — omnia novit 
Graeculus esuriens: in coelum miseris, ibit. 
in summa non Maurus erat, nee Sarmata nee Thrax 
qui sumpsit pennas, mediis sed natus Athenis.^ 

It is not the conquered barbarian nor even the Hellenized Oriental 
but the disinherited Hellene himself who is the most sordid repre- 
sentative of the Hellenic internal proletariat. 

For the fate of these slave-deportees, and their diverse reactions to the oppression 
which they suffered at the hands of the Hellenic dominant minority, see it. D (vi), 
vol- h, pp. a 1 3— 16, above, 

* Livy, Book IV, chap, a, § 5. 

3 Juvenal: Satires, No. HI, U. 60-80. 
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When we come to examine how these targets of satire and vic- 
tims of injustice reacted to their fate, we shall not be surprised to 
find that one of their reactions was an explosion of savagery which 
surpassed in violence the cold-blooded cruelty of those conquerors, 
wastrels, and hangmen who first provoked them to revolt and then 
repressed them. It is only natural that the victims of a wanton and 
intolerable oppression should display a hotter passion in seeking 
revenge for injuries received than has been displayed by the aggres- 
sor in inflicting these injuries without provocation ; and a uniform 
note of passion rings through a pandemonium of desperate pro- 
letarian outbreaks. 

We catch this note in a series of Egyptian insurrections against 
the Ptolemaic regime of exploitation — an outbreak which began 
at the turn of the third and second centuries B.C., as soon as the 
Egyptian fallahin had acquired a stock of arms and esprit de corps 
and self-confidence as a result of the Ptolemaic Government’s 
signal blunder of conscripting the natives into their army, along- 
side of the Macedonian colonists and the Greek mercenaries, in 
order to beat off a Seleucid invasion.* We hear the same note 
again in the more celebrated, and more momentous, series of 
Jewish insurrections against a Seleucid and a Roman policy of 
Hellenization^ — an outbreak which began when Judas Maccabaeus 
took up arms against Antiochus Epiphanes in i66 B.C., and which 
was not quelled by the destruction of Jerusalem in the Great 
Romano- Jewish War of a.d. 66—70, but burst out again among the 
Jewish Diaspora in Gyrene and E^pt and Cyprus in a.d. 1 1 5-17,3 
and among the Palestinian Jews in a last forlorn hope under the 
leadership of Bar Kokaba in a.d. 132—5. It needed hardihood 
enough for the Palestinian Jews to defy the Seleucid Power in the 
twenty-fourth year after the Battle of Magnesia; for the loss of 
prestige which the Seleucid Monarchy had sustained through that 
defeat at Roman hands had hardly yet come to be felt in Asia 
Major, east of Taurus, and the latest local Seleucid feat of arms 


\ The newly conscripted native Egyptian phalangites in the Ptolemaic army ■ 

: Batue of Raohia for Ptolemv IV Philonator a 


and knew that they had won — the 



The youm^ of Egyptian Archaeology ^ vol. xiv, pazts iii and iv (atoaS). 

a For this lapse of ^daiam into militancy see also IV. C (iii) (6) la, vol. iv, pp. 

Y* ^ ^ Annex, in the present volume, pp. 657-9, wadi 

V. C (1) <d) 9 (y), vol. VI, pp. xao-9, below. 

3 ^ account of this insurrection of the Jewish Diaspora in these three Roman 
^ovmces tl^t had once wnantuted the Ptolemaic Empire will be found in BcU, M. I.; 
nwd Grtechen tm Rdmtseken Aletcandreia O^ipzig 19*7, Hinrichs), pp. 36-40* 
i^urrecnon of A.p. 1 15-17 «nong the DiasporA and the insurrection of A.x>. 
5 m Palatine are dealt wi^ m InSgrange, M.-J.: Le Meetiameme chex Us 


Paris X909„ Gabalda), pp, 305-«3. 
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in Coele Syria had been the triumphant conquest of the province 
from the Ptolemies in 198 b.c* In the second century before 
Christ the Maccabees* boldness was rewarded by a temporary 
military success; but nothing short of an invincible hatred was 
needed to nerve their successors, three hundred years later, to take 
up arms for a second and a third time against the omnipotence of 
Rome, when their first attempt to measure their strength against 
the Hellenic universal state had drawn upon them Titus*s shatter- 
ing blow. The same reckless fury also moved the semi-Hellenized 
and highly sophisticated natives of Western Asia Minor to expose 
themselves to Roman vengeance twice over: first in 132 B.C., when 
they joined the standard of the Attalid prince Aristonicus* upon 
hearing the appalling news that the last Attains had bequeathed 
his kingdom to the Roman People; and for the second time in 
88 B.C., when the cities opened their gates to Rome’s rebel client- 
king Mithradates of Pontus, and the citizens took the opportunity 
to massacre the whole of the Italian business community — to a 
total, it was estimated, of 80,000 souls^ — as a tardy revenge for the 
Roman filibustering expedition which had plundered Asia Minor, 
without provocation, just a hundred years before. 

The rising of Aristonicus is the connecting link between the out- 
breaks of the subject Oriental peoples in the conquered provinces 
and the outbreaks of the imported slaves and the pauperized free- 
men in the homelands of the Hellenic Society. For slaves and 
‘mean freemen’^ fought side by side in Aristonicus’s rebel band;-*- 
and his rising was perhaps inspired by the news of the slave-revolt 
which had let loose the first of the two great slave- wars in Sicily 
{g^ebantur circa 135--131 B.c. et circa 104-100 B.c.).s These two 
Sicilian outbreaks were perhaps the largest in scale and the longest- 
drawn-out of the slave-revolts on the western plantations and 
ranches of the Hellenic World in the Pdst-Hannibalic Age,^ but 
they were neither the first nor the last of their kind, nor perhaps 
even the most savage. The series began, in the first decade after 

I See IV. C (iii) (c) 3 (fl), vol. iv, p. 507, above; and the present chapter and volume^ 
pp. 179-80; V. C (i) {d) 6 (S), Annex, p. 692, footnote 2; and V. C (i) (d) ii. Annex I, 
vol. vi, p. 351, below. 

* Compare the similar wholesale massacre of the Italian business community in the 
East Roman Empire in 1183, 

3 The phrase may be coined on the pertinent analogy of the 'Mean Whites* in the 
Southern States of the North American Union. 

^ Strabo: Geographicaf Book XIV, chap. 38, p. 646. 

s *As the news* of the outbreak of the first Sicilian slave-war 'spread, slave-revolts 
pared up everywhere. At Rome a hundred and fifty persona entered into a conspiracy, 
in Attica over a thousand, and others in Delos and elsewhere.’ — Diodorus of Agyrium: 
A Library cf Universal History , fragments of Books XXXIV-XXXV, chap. 2, § 19, Delos, 
which was the principal slave-market of the Hellenic World in the second centirry B.c,, 
was of course on the threshold of the Attalid Kingdom in Western Asia Minor, which 
was the theatre of Aristonicus’s tragic adventure, 

^ See III. C (i) (d), vol. iii, pp. 198-9, and IV. C (iii) (c) 3 (^), vol. iv, pp. 507-8, above. 
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the temporary restoration of peace between Rome and Carthage in 
aoi B.C., with an abortive conspiracy of the slaves of the Cartha- 
ginian hostages at Setia in 198 b.c.* and a rapidly suppressed 
slave-rising in Etruria in 196.=^ It was continued in a formidable 
insurrection of the slave- herdsmen in Apulia in 185 and, after 
a temporary shifting of the scene to Sicily, the climax was reached 
in the desperate exploit of the runaway Thracian gladiator Sparta- 
cus, who ranged up and down the length of the Italian Peninsula 
— defying the Roman wolf in his very lair — from 73 to 71 b.c. 

While in Asia Minor, under Aristonicus’s banner, the slaves and 
the ‘mean freemen’ made common cause, in Sicily these two wings 
of the local proletarian forces each went its separate way ; and, of 
the two, it was not the Sicilian slaves, but the Sicilian paupers, who 
were the more revengeful and the more destructive. 


‘When Sicily was overtaken by these overwhelming disasters [in the 
first of the two slave-wars], the Free-Born Proletariat, so far from sym- 
pathizing with the victims [i.e, with the murdered slave-owners], 
actually exulted over them out of resentment at the existing inequalities 
of wealth and condition. This long-standing resentment was trans- 
formed from a painful into a gratifying emotion at the spectacle of 
magnificence reduced to the level of the misery upon which it had 
previo.usIy looked down with disdain. The most serious feature was 
that, whereas the [slave] insurgents, who took long and rational views, 
refrained from burning the farms or injuring the property and the 
stocks of agricultural produce which they found in them, and did not 
molest persons devoting their energies to work on the land, the social 
resentment of the Free Proletariat was, by contrast, so profound that they 
offered their services against the slaves simply as a pretext for going out 
mto the country and not only pillaging property but burning farms, 


The rancorous resentment against the Hellenic dominant minor- 
ity which found this ugly vent was not confined to ‘mean free’ 
proletarians who were outside the pale of the Roman body politic* 
Their Roman fellow proletarians who were not only freemeni but 
were actually citizens of the city-state which was now politically 
omnipotent in the Hellenic World, were in the still more ironical 
position of being called ‘the lords of the World’ without having 
‘a sin^e clod of earth to call their own’, while for them the pre- 
cious Roman citizenship, which gave their wealthy fellow citizens 
an inv^uable economic ‘puli’, carried nothing with it but an 
obligation to ‘go to the wars and sacrifice their lives for the «alr*- 
of other men’s wealth and luxury’.® Thus the lot of a ‘mean free’ 

J ISoS ch.p. 36. 

^ of Unixmrsal History, of Boolw XXXI V- 

» Tifieriu. Giacchis. quoted by PlutMch in hi* JUivet of tha Gracchi, chap. 9 (tee 
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pauper who had lost his freehold and had sunk to the position of 
a casual labourer on the land or an unemployed slum-dweller in 
the city was still less tolerable for a togatiis than it was for a citizen 
of Centuripae or Pergamum; and the Roman pauper’s feelings 
were proportionately bitter. The savagery with which the Roman 
citizen-proletariat turned and rent the Roman plutocracy in the 
civil wars, and particularly in the paroxysm of 91—83 B.c,, was quite 
equal to the savagery of a Judas Maccabaeus or a Spartacus ; and 
the most Satanic of all the dark figures that stand out in sinister 
silhouette against the glare of a world in flames are the Roman 
revolutionary leaders who had been flung headlong, by some un- 
usually violent turn of Fortune’s wheel, out of the Or do Senatorius 
itself: a Sertorius and a Sextus Pompeius, a Marius and a Catilina.^ 
In the desperate outbreaks of which we have given this summary 
catalogue, the Hellenic internal proletariat displayed a spirit like 
that of the Lacedaemonian underworld which hungered ‘to eat’ its 
Spartiate masters ‘alive’, ^ or like that of the Ottoman rctlyeh on 
Laconian ground who did succeed in wreaking their vengeance 
upon their Turkish masters in a.d. iSzi, when they massacred 
every man, woman, ^nd child of the dominant community in the 
captured fortress of Mistr^. In this spirit the outraged slaves of 
D^mophilus repaid the monster in his own coin when at last they 
had him in their power ; the Marians anticipated the worst excesses 
of the Stillans ; and the ferocity of the Jewish Zealots^ was a match 
for the implacability of the Roman laws of war. In fact, in these 
orgies of ferocious violence the Hellenic internal proletariat went 
to the same lengths, in the same direction, as their oppressors the 
conquerors, wastrels, and hangmen in the Hellenic dominant 
minority ; and this Shiva-like epiphany of the Proletariat, appalling 
though it may be, is not surprising, when we remind ourselves of 
the provocation to which it was a retort. It is, however, both 

IV. C (iii) (c) 3 vol. iv, p. 50S, above, and V. C (i) (<?) x, Annex, in the present 
volume, p. 36, footnote a, and V. C (ii) (a). Annex II, vol. vi, p. 381, Table VIII, 
logion (oA p. 414, below). 

» See V. C (ii) (<z), vol. vi, pp. 336-41, below. 

f Xenophon: Mellenica^ Book III, chap. 3, § ix, quoted in Part III. A, Annex HI, 
vol. lu, p. 456, above. 

3 Among the Jewish contingent in the Hellenic internal proletariat this spirit of 
unslaked ven^fulness found expression for itself in a special genre of literature; the 
Apocalypse. This genre was in vogue for nearly three centuries, if the critics are right in 
datin^i: the composition of the Book of Daniel circa 166-164 and that of the Revelation 
of Saint Jol^ the Divine circa A.n. 93-5- Fragments of an Egyptiac apocalypse, closely 
corresponding to the Jewish Book of Daniel in both content and construction, have 
now been discovered by our modem Western archaeologists. This Egyptiac work seems, 
like its Jewish countemart, to have been composed immediately after me local outbreak 
of the militant Anti- Hellenic revolt of the Proletariat, and, as we have noticed on p. 68, 
above, this broke out in Egypt some fifty years earlier than in Judaea. It is thus chrono- 
logically possible that the Book of Daniel may have been a Jewish copy of an Egyptiac 
prototype (segMejer, E,: C/rgEirwirg un4 Anfdnge des ChristentumSf vol. ii (Stuttgait and 
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astonishing and admirable to find that this was not the only 
response which was evoked from the Hellenic internal proletariat 
by the tremendous challenge to which it was subjected. There was 
also an antiphonal response which was at the opposite extreme of 
the spiritual gamut; and at this other extremity the internal pro- 
letariat not merely attained, but rose far above, the spiritual level 
which was reached by the altruists in the dominant minority — - 
spurred though these altruists were by pricks of conscience which 
the proletarians had no occasion to feel, and equipped though they 
also were with intellectual resources that were quite beyond the 
proletarians' ken. 

We find, in fact, that the outbreaks of violence which we have 
been recording hitherto were seldom or never the only reactions 
of the momentary victims to the momentary ordeal. While some 
of the victims were usually moved to respond to oppression by 
resorting to force on their own part, there were usually others who 
met force not by counter-force but by gentleness.^ Even the fren- 
zied slaves of the monster DSmophilus had at least the humanity 
to refrain, in the flood-tide of their vengeance, from returning evil 
for good — as they showed by the pains that they took to save D^mo- 
philus's tender-hearted daughter when they were dragging to their 
deaths the tormenter himself and his equally inhuman wife.^ In 
the semi-legendary Jewish recollections of the ordeal which the 
Palestinian Jewry had to meet in resisting Antiochus Epiphancs' 
policy of Heilenizing them by force, the passive resistance, under 
torture and unto death, of the old scribe IClcazar and of the Seven 
Brethren and their Mother * precedes, in the narrative, the militant 
resistance of the mighty man of valour Judas Maccabaeus.^ In the 
story of the Passion of Jesus the leader’s injunction to his com- 
pamons ‘he that hath no sword, let him sell his garment and buy 
one's — is immediately followed by his ‘it is enough’ when two 


HI, ^ chapter aeo V. C (i) (r) a, Anne* 

J Megalli#] had a young unmarried daughter of a par- 

ticul^ly unepoded and humane diapoamon, who mvanably did her utmost to intercede 
for alavea aentenced by her parenta to fJogginga, and to relieve those in ehaina Her 
won her an intenae and univeraai affection, and on this terrihle ociaaion 
had earned enlisted on her behalf the better feeling of her 
former prot^g^a. No one ventured to lay a violent hand upon her, and her honour waa 

concerned.. The moat emcient members St xht btnd 

Catana. . . . T hit waa a demonstration 



of Book. MvMv - c 
Jd Chruu»ttpm. vol. ii CStu««rt 

** '^*** *‘‘® r«a«io<i«r of tbo book. 
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swords only are forthcoming among all the twelve;* and this 
perfunctory call to arms is finally stultified by the leader’s own 
deliberate refusal to fight when he is on the point of being arrested. 
At that crucial moment, ‘when they which were about him saw 
what would follow, they said unto him: “Lord, shall we smite 
with the sword ?” And one of them smote the servant of the High 
Priest and cut oif his right ear. And Jesus answered and said: 
“Suffer ye thus far.” And he touched his ear and healed him.’^ 
In the next chapter of the same story the behaviour of Jesus’s 
Apostles, who boldly and obstinately refuse to obey the injunction 
not to preach, yet offer no physical resistance to the arm of the 
law, makes a deep impression upon the famous doctor Gamaliel, 
whose keen eye instantly perceives the striking contrast which the 
Apostles’ behaviour presents to the conventional militancy of the 
contemporary epigoni of Judas Maccabaeus. 

‘Ye men of Israel, take heed to yourselves what ye intend to do as 
touching these men. For before these days rose up Theudas, boasting 
himself to be somebody, to whom a number of men, about four hun- 
dred, joined themselves — ^who were slain, and all, as many as obeyed 
him, were scattered and brought to naught. After this man rose up 
Judas of Galilee, in the days of the taxing, and drew away much people 
after him. He also perished ; and all, even as many as obeyed him, were 
dispersed. And now I say unto you: Refrain from these men and let 
them alone. For if this counsel or this work be of men, it will come to 
naught ; but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it — lest haply ye be 
found even to fight against God.’^ 

Here are two responses to an identic challenge which are not 
only different but are actually contradictory and incompatible. The 
gentle response is as genuine an expression of the Proletariat’s will 
to secede as the violent response is ; for the gentle martyrs who are 
commemorated in the Second Book of Maccabees are the spiritual 
progenitors of the Pharisees, and the Pharisees are *they who 
separate themselves’^ — a self-conferred title which would trans- 

* Luke xxii, 38. For the origin of this incident see V. C (ii) (a). Annex II, vol. vi, 
p. 5a8, below. « , . 

^ Luke xxii. 40—51:. See V. C (ii) (a). Annex II, vol, vi, pp, 39z and sa 7 '“ 8 > below. 

3 Acts V. 35—9. For the movement of which this Theudas and Judas were representa- 
tives, sec Lagraz^e, M.-J.; Mes$ianis?ne chez les ^uifs (Paris I 909 » Gabalda), pp. 
io—ay; Meyer, B. : Ursprung und Anfdnge des ChristentumSj vol. ii (Stuttgart and 
Berlin 1921, Cotta), pp. 402-6 ; von Gall, A. : JBacrtXeCarov (Heidelberg X9z6, Winter), 

E p. 375-6. As a matter of history, Theudas* insurrection was not precedent to Judas , 
ut was subsequent both to it and to the date (circa a.d. 30) at which, in the Acts of the 
Apostles, Gamalicrs speech is represented as having been delivered. 

4 Ihe Greek word 0 <xpicraZoi represents the Aramaic Terishaye . According to 
Meyer, E. ; Ursprung und Anfdnge des Christentums, vol. ii (Stuttg^t and Berlin X921, 
Cotta), p. 284, the most probable explanation of the name is that *it sprang from some 

e articular political occasion, in fact from the events of the year 163 b.c., in wmeh the 
hariseca did ai^arate themselves from their previous allies, the followers of Judas 
rMaccabaeus]. In etymology and history alike, the Pharisees are renurusc^t of the 
Kharijites. i.c. **the Withdrawers**, who, m the civil war between AH and Mu awiyah, 
•^enounced their allegiance to * AH and withdrew from his camp, because their religious 
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late itself into ‘secessionists’ or ‘schismatics’ in the ofRcial language 
of an Antiochus and a Titus — or indeed of a Jannaeus and a Herod. 
Here are two alternative ways of shaking the dust of the agora and 
the arena off the puritan’s feet ; but both ways cannot be followed 
at once; and in the history of the Oriental proletariat of the Hel- 
lenic World from the second century b.c. onwards we see Violence 
and Gentleness striving for the mastery of souls, until Violence 
annihilates itself and leaves Gentleness alone in the field d 

The issue was raised at the outset; for the gentle way which was 
taken by the protomartyrs of 167 B.c. was swiftly abandoned by 
the impetuous Hasmonaean; and this proletarian ‘strong man 
armed’s’ immediate material success — tawdry and ephemeral 
though it was — so dazzled Posterity that Jesus’s most intimate 
companions were scandalized at their Master’s own predictions of 
his fate, and were prostrated when these predictions came true. 
At the first warning, Peter^ began to rebuke him — ‘saying: “Be it 
far from thee. Lord. This shall not be unto thee” — and at the hour 
of decision the same Apostle was so demoralized by the order to 
put up his sword again into his place, after he had just struck the 
first and last physical blow in the conflict, that he actually per- 
petrated the thrice repeated denial of his Master which, a few hours 
before, he had indignantly scouted, as something quite incredible, 
when he had been warned that this was how he would behave. 
‘Though I should die with thee, yet will I not deny thee’; and 
‘likewise also said all the disciples’.^ Yet, as soon as Jesus ordered 
Peter to sheathe his sword, ‘then all the disciples forso<jk him, and 
fled’.s The way of Gentleness seemed to be confuted once for all 
in the crucified Jesus — ‘unto the Jews a stumbling-block, unto the 
Greeks foolishness’ — ^yet a few months after the Crucifixion 
Gamaliel was already taking note of the executed leader’s miracu- 
lously rallied disciples as men who might prove to have God on 
their side; and a few years later Gamaliel’s own disciple Paul was 
preaching a crucified Christ. 

This vastly painful but infinitely fruitful conversion of the first 
generation of Christians'^ from the way of Violence to the way of 


scruples made them reject both the two opposinj? cluimunts as cruuinab froirn whom 
they wwhed to keep the cause of Islam clear and uncontaminated". For the subaequent 
conmete between the Pharisees and the Hasmonaeans see Meyer, op, cit,* vol. cit., 
PP* 300— XI, 

I Y* ^ Annex III, pp. 588-90. below, 

™ of Violence to the way of Gentleness is dis- 
cussed further m V, C (1) (d) i, pp. 392-3, below. 

atx. X7-a8, with the correspondingr passages in the 

other Synopttc^wl,, 4 Matt. xxvi. 35. **vi. 56. 

- ^•,.*3 (see V. C (i) (d) ii, vol. vi, pp, iko below). 

eoiaXft evidence this conversion is to be found in the canonical 

relevant passages, exhorting slaves to obey 
their masters and subjects to obey their rulers, see V, £ (i) (c) 2, Annex ifl, p, 590, below. 
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Gentleness had to be purchased at the price of a shattering blow 
to their material hopes; and what was done for Jesus's followers 
by the Crucifixion was done for Orthodox Jewry by the destruction 
of Jerusalem in a.d. 70. By that time Christianity had spread 
beyond the bounds of Palestine so far and wide among the internal 
proletariat of the Hellenic World that the infant church was in no 
danger of being overwhelmed by the annihilating catastrophe 
which now overtook its homeland. In a.d. 70 the Jewish Christian 
Church in Jerusalem was already eclipsed by the Gteek Christian 
Church in Antioch, the former capital of the Hellenizing Seleucids, 
But the warning, placed in Jesus’s mouth in the Synoptic Gospels,* 
that the Christians in Judaea should flee into the mountains when 
they saw "the abomination of desolation’ — Hellenic paganism in 
arms — reappearing on the Palestinian horizon, was spontaneously 
and unwittingly obeyed by at least one orthodox Jewish doctor. 

Before the net of the Roman circumvallation finally closed in 
upon the devoted Holy City, Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai indepen- 
dently took the momentous decision to break with the tradition of 
militancy which Judas Maccabaeus had inaugurated. Eluding the 
vigilance of the Jewish Zealots, he slipped across no-man’s-land 
and prevailed upon the Roman High Command to let him through 
in order that he might quietly continue his teaching out of earshot 
of the battle; and, when the tidings of the inevitable catastrophe 
eventually reached him in the Hellenized Philistine township of 
Jabneh,^ where he had reassembled his school, and the disciple 
who brought the bad news exclaimed in anguish: ‘Woe to us, 
because the place is destroyed where they make propitiation for 
the sins of Israel’, the master answered: ‘My son, let it not grieve 
thee ; we have yet one propitiation equal to it, and what is that but 
the bestowal of kindnesses? — even as it is written “I desired kind- 
ness and not sacrifice”. In act and word Johanan ben Zakkai was 
proclaiming his conversion from the way of Violence to the way 
of Gentleness ; and through this conversion he became the foun- 
der of a new Jewry which has survived — albeit only as a fossiP — 
in all manner of alien and inclement environments down to the 
present day, and which shows no signs of succumbing to its present 
tribulations. The secret of this latter-day Jewry’s extraordinary 
survival power lies in its persistent cultivation of the ^thos which 
Johanan ben Zakkai has bequeathed to it. After the lessons of 


* Mutt, acxiv. 15— aS «» Mark xiii, *4— ^3 «* Euke xsi. ao-4. 

» Jamnla. 

3 Burkitt, F. C.: Jewish and Christian Apocalypses ^London Milford), p. 8, 

footnote X, and Lagrange, M.-J.; Le Mesnanixme chess Us Juifs (Paris X909, Gabalda), 
p. 30a, both quoting from Aboth di R, Nathan^ ch. 4. ^ ^ 

4 For Jewry as a fossil see I. B (in), voL i, p, 35; L C (i) (6), vol. *, pp. po-a; II. 
(vii), vol. ix, pp. a8s-6, above. 
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A.D. 70 and 135^ a new school of Judaism renounced ‘the notion 
that the Kingdom of God was an external state of things which 
was just upon the point of being manifested’.* With the signal but 
solitary exception of the Book of Daniel, the apocalyptic writings 
in which the Jewish way of Violence had found literary expression 
since the days of Antiochus Epiphanes were now ejected from the 
canon of the Law and the Prophets;^ and the contrary principle 
of abstaining from all attempts to promote the fulfilment of God’s 
will in This World by the work of human hands has become so 
fast ingrained in the Jewish tradition that the strictly orthodox 
Agtidaih Israel at this day look askance at the Zionist movement 
and are holding rigidly aloof from any participation in the work 
of building up a material Jewish ^national home’ under a British 
mandate in post-war Palestine. 

If this change of heart in Orthodox Jewry since the destruction 
of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 has enabled Jewry to survive as a fossil, the 
corresponding change of heart in the companions of Jesus after the 
Crucifeion has opened the way to greater triumphs for the Chris- 
tian Church, The Christians had come unscathed out of the local 
catastrophe which the militancy of the Jewish Zealots had brought 
upon Jewry; and, although the Christian Faith was soon officially 
proclaimed 3 .religto non licita^ the Imperial Government’s standing 
policy during the first two centuries of the Christian Isra was not 
to force the issue.* Accordingly, during this ‘Indian Summer’ of 
the Hellenic Civilization’s decline, the persecutions which the 
Christians had to suffer were intermittent and sporadic; and the 
Church was not summoned to drink the cup, or to be baptized 
with the baptism, of its Founder and Master^ till the third century, 
when the whole Hellenic World relapsed into the Ishmaelitish 
state of anarchy that had afflicted it during the last two centuries 
and when a Decius and a Valerian and a Diocletian set out 
to deal with an oecumenical Christian Church® as an Antiochus 


Epiphanes had dealt in the second century B.c, with the local 
Jewish community in Judaea. To this challenge the Cthrlsiian 
Church responded in the gentle way of ICleazar and the Hcven 


failure of Bar K 5 kabS (ace p. 68, ^ove) confirmed the victory of Johanan ben 
Zakkai*a school (von Oall, A. : roO (Heidelberg xg%6, Winter), pp. 279 -'80). 

» Burkitt, op. cit., p. xx. See further the present Stud;^, V* C (i) (^) 9 vol, vt, 
PP- below. . , , ^ Burkitt, op, cit., p. 9. 

1 . f or the Agudath Israel see Deonard Stein in Toynbee, A. J. i Survey 0/ Internasitmal 
AjS[atrs, jrpa 5 , vol, i (London xgaT. Milford), pp, 376-7. For the deeper difiTerence of 
attitude that underlies the superficial agreement between the Agudath Israel and the 
school of Johanan ben Zakkai on the negative point of Non-Violence, sec Annex III 
to tlw present chapter, pp. and V. C (i) {d) 9 (y), vol, vi, pp, x»7“8, below, 

^ For the v»iationa in the application of the Roman Govcrnmcm*s policy towards 
the Chnsti^ Church m this ago see V. C (i) {d) 6 (ot), in the present volume, pp. 456-* 
VI, pp. below. ^ Ms«. xx. aa. 

'xr ^ f^tnote a, above, and V. C (ii) (a), vol. vi, pp, *05-6, and 

V. C (u) C^), vol. VI, p. apt, below. « See V. C <i) (d) 3. PP. 407-9, below. 
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Brethren, and not in the violent way of Judas the Hammer; and 
its reward was the conversion of the Hellenic dominant minority. 
In the next ordeal, which came at the turn of the fourth and 
fifth centuries when the converted Roman Empire broke up, the 
Church responded once again in its traditional fashion ; and this 
time its reward was the conversion of the barbarian war-bands 
with whom it found itself face to face in the fallen Empire's dere- 
lict Western provinces. ^ In an age in which the hollow futility 
of the secular Fasti Triumphales engraved in stone on the Capitol 
was being mercilessly exposed by the ultimate military and poli- 
tical bankruptcy of the Roman body politic, the Church was 
given the opportunity to celebrate some of the most astonishing 
of the triumphs of Christian Gentleness. Through this power 
which worked so mightily upon the men of violence, just because 
it was of a different order from the force which they exercised and 
understood, we see a Pope Leo turning back an Attila from his 
march on Rome when he had already reached the banks of the 
Mincio from the banks of the Danube and had demonstrated upon 
Rome's daughter Aquileia the atrocities which he intended to 
inflict upon Rome herself. We see a Saint Severinus coming to 
the rescue of Upper Danubian provinces that had been deserted 
by the Imperial Army and the Imperial Civil Service, and going 
about his Master's business — defenceless, intrepid, and unscathed 
— inter gladios barharorumi making Gibuld king of the Alemanni 
tremble in his presence as he had never trenlbled in battle ; deterring 
Fera king of the Rugians from carrying into captivity the refugees 
of Lauriacum; and giving his blessing to the young Odovacer.* 
And we hear the voice of a Saint Remi answering a Clovis' 
request for baptism with his ‘Mitis depone coUa, Sicamber'.^ 

Thus in the spiritual history of the Hellenic internal proletariat 
we see the two incompatible spirits of Violence and Gentleness 

* Sec I, B (xv), vol. i, pp. 40-1, above. This victory of the Christian Church over the 
barbarian war-bands durms the post-Hellenic interregnum was not won in every part 
of the field. While in the Western provinces the ba:^arian intruders were duly con- 
verted from the Arianism and the paganism that they had broueht in with them (see 
V. C (i) (c) 3,.pp. *37-33, below), the outcome, as we have seen, was difierent in the 
Greek and Oriental provinces. In the Greek provinces the barbarians were successfully 
kept at bay, first by a prolongation of the Empire’s life and afterwards by its artificial 
resuscitation; and the Church was then turned into a department of state by the civil 
power of the East Homan Jmperium Redivivum (see IV. C (iii) (c) * (i 3 ), vol, iv, op. 
3416-53, with Annex II, above). In the Oriental provinces the Catholic Christianity 
which overcame the Arian heresy of the Go :hs and Lombards in the West was over- 
come by the Muhammadan heresy of the Arabs, because the ^successor-state’ of the 
Roman jEmpirc in these provinces, which had been established the Primitive Muslim 
Arab barbarian invaders, was quickly called upon to play the quite difiTerent role of re- 
establishing the social unity of the Syriac World within the political framework of a 
*re-integrsted’ Syriac universal state which took up the interrupted work of the Achae- 
menian Empire (sec I. C (i) (d), vol. i, pp. 73-8, above). 

* Eugippius: Ptta Sancts SeverinL chaps, i, 19, 31, and 7. 

* Greaorv of Tours; Historia Mcclesiastica Prancorum^ Book II. chao. *tx- 
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perpetually struggling with one another, and Gentleness,^ with the 
aid of Experience (rraOeL fjLdeos:)^^ gradually and painfully gaining 
the upper hand. 

As soon as we grasp the plot of this ‘post- classical* Hellenic 
drama, we see that it is not played exclusively on the proletarian 
stage; for there are at any rate hints of it in the spiritual history of 
the Hellenic dominant minority as well- 'Vhc contrast hct\v<‘cn an 
Eleazar the Scribe and a Judas the Hammer, or between a Jt^sus 
who dies on the Cross and a contemporaiy I'heudas and Judas 
who perish with the sword, has its analogue in the contrast between 
the gentle King Agis and the violent King Cleomenes in the third 
century b.c. at Sparta, or between the gentle Tribune l^iherius 
Gracchus and the violent Tribune Gaius Gracchus^ in the second 
century b.c. at Rome. The recalcitrance of Peter against Jesus’s 
superhuman resignation to the prospect of being wrongfully put 
to death is anticipated, in the generation of the breakdown at 
Athens, in Crito’s attempt — less brusque in manner than Peter’s but 
not less naive in essences — ^to persuade Socrates to allow himself 
to be smuggled out of the prison where he is lying under a death- 
sentence that he has not deserved. Again, the victory of Gentle-- 
ness over Violence in the souls of a Peter and a Paul and a Johanan 
ben Zakkai has its parallels in the vision of an Alexander^ and in the 
clemency of a Caesars and in the penitence of an Augustus.*^ 

These eight famous representatives of the Hellenic dominant 
minority whose names have just been called to mind by the analo- 
gies which they present, in their actions and in their Othos, with 
as many famous representatives of the Plellcnic internal proletariat, 
include, in the Athenian Socrates, the father of all the schools of 
Hellenic philosophy,^ and, in the Roman Augustus, the founder 

* Sec V. C (i) fc) 2, Annex III, pp. 588-90, below. 

» Aeschylus: Agamemnon^ line I77» quoted in I. C (iii) (i>), vol. i, p. 169, footnote 1 ; 
II. C (ii) <o) I, vol. i, p. 298; IV, C (iiy (6) x x, vol. iv, p. 2x8; and IV. C (iii) (c) 3 
vol. iv, p- 584. above; and in V, C (i) (d) 4, in the present volume, p. 41b, footnote 3, 
and V. C (ii) (a), vol. vi, p. below. 

» In the extant portrait of Oaius Gracchus there are some incongruous traits which 
testify to a different presentation in which Oaius, instead of serving as a violent foil tn 
a gentle hero in the person of his brother Tiberius, was himself cast for the gentle 
part, and was provided with a violent foil in the person of Marcus Fulviui Flaccus. 
Conversely, in the extant portrait of Jesus, there are traces of a different presentation 
m which he was cast for the violent part and not for the gentle one (see V. C (ii) <«), 
Annex II, vol. yi, p. 378, below). 

* S^ee V, C (i) (a) 7, vol, vi, pp. 6~xo, and V. C (ii) (<2), vol. vi, p, 254, twslow. 

* Caesar s tardy clemency could not, of course, repair the damage that had previously 
been mmeted upon a miserable world by hia pertinacious and devastating ambition. 
I^r the toll taken by Caesar’s militarism m Gaul see Conway, H. S, : Makers 0/ 
(.Cambridge, Mass. X931, I^rvard University Press), pp. X5~x6; for the toll taken by 
xt m the civil war between Caesar and the Roman Republicans see the picHcnt study, 

PP- * 86 - 7 * below. 

6 See V. C (i) (d) 5, p. 435, V. C (i) (d) 6 <S), Annex, p. 648, and V. C (ii) <«), vol. 
VI, p. io 7 f below. 

^ Philosophy in contrast to Physical Science^ — a study which had been put sued in 
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of the Hellenic universal state. These two great creative works of 
the Hellenic dominant minority are monuments, as we have seen,^ 
of the labours of the altruists whom this minority bred at the 
opposite extreme of the spiritual gamut from its conquerors and 
wastrels and hangmen. If it is true, as v^^^e have suggested, that the 
Hellenic internal proletariat not only matched the destructiveness 
of these three villainous dominant types with its own proletarian 
brood of rebels and avengers, but also, at the opposite extreme' 
rose far above the spiritual level of the altruists, then we must 
look for signs of this higher attainment in the shape of proletarian 
creative works which correspond to the schools of philosophy and 
to the universal state but surpass these in fruitfulness as well as 
in sublimity ; and we shall not look for these signs in vain ; for the 
things that we are seeking stare us in the face. Among the works 
of the Internal Proletariat the counterparts of the philosophies are 
‘higher religions*,^ while the counterpart of the universal state is 
a universal church.^ 

Hellas since the days of Thales, more than a century before Socrates* time, and which 
had been consciously and deliberately abandoned by Socrates himself in his youth 
(see III. C (i) (c), vol. iii. pp. 186-7, and V. C (i) (c) i, in the present volume, p. 39, 
footnote a, above. * In V. C (i) (c) i, pp. 38-40, above- 

* The religions which arise, during the disintegrations of civilizations, within the 
bosoms of internal proletariats constitute a distinct species within the genus ; and some 
specihc name has to be found tp/distinguish them from the primitive religions which 
hold the held, not only in the primitive societies, but also in those civilizations which — 
like the Hellenic Civilization itself — are not affiliated to an antecedent civilization 
through an internal proletariat, but are either affiliated through an exteamal proletariat 
or else are derived from some primitive society direct, through a mutation (for the 
alternative ways in which a civilization may arise, see I. C (ii), vol. i, and Part II. A, 
vol. i, above). In contrast to the primitive religions, it seems legitimate to distinguish 
the religions discovered by internal proletariats as ‘higher religions*; for a primitive 
religion is merely one expression, among many, of the corporate life of some loc^ 
human community, whereas a ‘higher religion* is the worship of a Godhead that is 
conceived of as transcending the whole of human life as well as the whole of the Material 
Universe. Our term, however, would probably be contested, as question-begging, by 
the devotees of Shinto in contemporary Japan and of the ‘Nordic* Neo-paganism in 
contemporary Germany, who would agree with one another in holding that the tribe 
is the tribe8man*8 spiritual absolute, and that therefore the worship of the tribe is the 
highest form of religion that a human being can have. This is, perhaps, the most crucial 
question that our Western Society will have to answer in our generation. (The difference 
between the two kinds of religion here in question has been pointed out by Monsieur 
Henri Bergson in I^es Deux Sources de la Morale et de la Religion (Paris I93»» Alcan), 
p. 198: ‘Ua premiere forme, de la religion avait 6t6 infra-intellectuelle . . .; la seconde 
fut supra-intellectuelle. C*est en ies opposant tout de suite Tune A Pautre qu*on les 
comprendrait le mieux*.) 

3 Of course this analogy, like all analogies, reveals no more than a likeness-in-differ- 
ence. The ‘higher religions* do resemble the philosophies in being attempts to find a 
new way of spiritual life to replace a lost or ruined spiritual heritage; and universal 
churches do resemble universal states in being social institutions that are constructed 
in order to gather together under the common shelter of a single roof the_ scattered 
children of a society that is far gone on the road from breakdown towards dissolution. 
There is also, up to a point, an analogy in the relation between each of the two ways 
of life and the respective social institution that goes with it; for, if the Catholic Church 
is inconceivable without Christianity, it would also not be difficult to show that Augustus 
could never have founded the Roman Empire if Socrates and Plato and Antisthenes 
and !Zeno and Epicurus had not previously inoculated with their philosophies the souls 
of that dominant minority from which Augustus eventually recruited his public servants. 
At this point, however, the analogy ^ives out; for this relation between Greek philoso- 
phies and the Roman Empire was, in spite of its importance, imperfect. The Roman 
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In the Hellenic case in point the universal church was the 
Catholic Christian Church (which became the official church of 
the Hellenic universal state in the course of the fourth century of 
the Christian Era);^ and the victorious ‘higher religion' was the 
Christianity which the Catholic Church embodied* But while 
there was not — ^and could not be — ^more than one church that won 


its way to universality in the single social field of the Hellenic 
World, the victorious religion was victor over a bevy of discomfited 
competitors. 

The direct opponent of Christianity was the primitive tribal 
religion of the Hellenic Society in its latest guise: the idolatrous 
worship of the Hellenic universal state in the personality of a Divus 
Caesar or in the abstraction of a Dea Roma.^ It was the Church's 
gentle but intransigent refusal to allow its own members to practise 
this idolatry, even in a merely formal and perfunctory way, that 
drew upon it a series of official persecutions and finally compelled 
the Roman Imperial Government to capitulate to a spiritual power 
which it had failed to coerce .3 But, though this primitive state- 
religion of the Roman Empire was maintained and imposed with 
the whole strength of the Imperial Government's right arm, it had 
little hold over human hearts.^ The conventional respect for it 
which the Roman magistrate commanded the Christian to show 
by the performance of an outward ritual act was the beginning and 
end of this state-religion. There was nothing more in it than this 


Empire waa not created by Augustus, de toutes piicest for the expreaa purpose em- 
bodying lus Pax Augusta. It was an historic 'going concern' which he hu<l to tnkc aa 
he found it and to adapt as best he could to his own ends; and the Augustan adaptation 
was a tour de force, for this Roman Empire which was turned by Augustus into an 
instrument of Pe^e actually the child of War: the offspring of *knoc]k-out blows* 

which one of th^ve Great Powers of a post- Alexandrine Hellenic World had dealt to 
the other four. The reason why the Pax Augusta eventually broke down was because 
the Empire was never auito pigged of its original sin of Militarism (see V. C (ii) (a), 
vol. yi, pm 3 C 97 ~S, below). The dutiful civil servants and soldiers who kept the 
Empire in being as an instrument of the Augustan Peace were the heirs of those con- 
querors and wastrels and hangmen who had cleared the ground for it by rassing a 
multitude of older and finer buildings; and these ancestors* criminal impulses some- 
times broke out agmn, disconcertingly and disastrously, in the souls of their contrite 
union between Greek pWloeophy «nd Komen imperi«li«m 
WM never wmpletc — not even when the Imperial throne waa occupied by a Marcus or 
a Julian. The measure of the unresolved discord is given by the manifest spiritual dis- 
^mfort of each of these two phdoaopher-kings. This unsatisfactory relation between 
Stoicism or Neoplatonism, as the case may be, and the Roman Empire la utterly 
^fferent from the relation between Christianity and the Church; for, although the 
Church may actually r^yer yet have expressed Christianity to perfection, there is at 
least inh«cnt impediment here to the attainment of a perfect harmony, since the 
Chumh has been calkd into existence for this puroose and for no other. 

j 1 official establishment of the Catholic Church in the Roman Empire waa a 
gradual process, which was begun by Constantine the Great (tmpSoLf a. p. 306^37) 
WM conmlet^ by Theodosius the Great (imperabat a.o. after an Artan 

p4fm -bove. «id V. C (i) (d) 6 («). Anne*, in th. 

i §** PR' 347'-9» above. 

4 See V. C ( 1 ) (d) 6 <3), Armex, voL vi, pp, 648 <- 50 , below. 
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for those non- Christian citizens of the Empire who performed as 
a matter of course what was demanded and who could not under- 
stand why the Christian insisted upon sacrificing his life rather 
than comply with a trivial custom. The rivals of Christianity 
which were formidable in themselves — ^through a native power of 
attraction which needed no backing of coercive political force — 
were neither this state-worship nor any other form of primitive 
religion, but a number of rival ‘higher religions’ which sprang, like 
Christianity itself, from the Hellenic internal proletariat.^ 

We can conjure these rival ‘higher religions’ up by reminding 
ourselves of the various sources from which the Oriental contin- 
gent in the Hellenic internal proletariat was derived. The Chris- 
tian religion was a contribution from a submerged Oriental people 
of Syriac antecedents: the Jewish community whose home was in 
Coele Syria. Syria, however, as we have seen, was only a fraction 
of the Syriac World in its ultimate extension. We have observed 
in other contexts how, as an accidental consequence of its break- 
down and disintegration, the Syriac World eventually came to 
embrace Iran.^ Did the Iranian as well as the Syrian wing of a 
thus expanded Syriac Society contribute a ‘higher religion’ to the 
Hellenic internal proletariat? The question is answered in the 
affirmative in the rise and spread of Mithraism, which was an 
Iranian-born counterpart of a Syrian-bom Christianity. This 
Mithraism was not only Christianity’s next of kin : it was also per- 
haps the most potent of all the ‘higher religions’ with which Chris- 
tianity had to compete. The weaker competitors were all alike 
non-Syriac, 3 though they were diverse in genius and in origin. 
The worship of Isis was contributed^ by the submerged northern 
half of the Egyptiac World- ^ The worship of the Anatolian Great 
Mother Cybele may perhaps be regarded as a contribution from 
a Hittite Society which by this time had long been extinct on every 
plane of social activity except the religious^ (though, if we set our- 
selves in earnest to trace the Great Mother back to her ultimate 

* See II. D (vi), vol. ii, pp. 215—16, above. 

» See I. C (i) (6), vol. i, pp. 79-82; II. D (v), vol. ii, pp. 137-8; III. C (i) (<a), vol. iii, 
pp. X40— 1, above. 

3 For the question whether Manichaeism — which was another Syriac ‘higher religion^ 
of partly Iranian origin — has to be reckoned among the competitors of Christianity 
for the conquest of the Hellenic World, or whether, on the other hand, it has to be 
classed with Ncstorianism and Monophysitism as one of several alternative attempts 
to purge a Syro-Hellenic religious syncretism of its Hellenic alloy, see the present 
chapter, p. 127, footnote 4, with Annex I, pp. 575-80, below. 

+ Isis proved strong enough to insist upon being given legal domicile in Rome, in 
spite of a strenuous and long-sustained resistance on the part of the public authorities, 
in the course of the half-century ending in 43 b.c, (Seeck, O. : Geschichte des Untergangs 
der Antiken Welt^ 2nd edition, vol. iii (Stuttgart 1921, Metaler), pp. 125-6). 

5 For the permanent political partition of the Egyptiac World, from the seventh cen- 
tury B.c. onwards, at the line of the First Cataract, see II. D <v), vol. ii, pp. 1 16-17, above* 

^ For the Hittite Society and its early death see I. C (i) (6), vol. 1, pp. 110— 15, and 
IV. C (ii) (by %, vol. iv, pp. 108-12, above. 
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origins, we shall find her originally at home in the Sumeric World 
under the name of Ishtar,* before ever she established herself as 
Cybele at Pessinus^ or as the Dea Syra at Hierapolis or as the 
Mother Earth of remote Teutonic-speaking worshippers at her 
grove on a Holy Island in the North Sea or the Baltic^). 

A Mvnoan Lacuna and some Hittite Vestiges. 

Having now studied the genesis of one internal proletariat, and 
taken an inventory of its works,^ in the concrete example that is 


* See I. C (i) (&), vol. i, p. 1x2, footnote 2, above. 

* For the translation, in 204 B.c,, from Pcasinus to Rome, of the black ntone in which 
the numen of the Pessinuntine Cybele was lodpcd, sec I-ivy, Book XXIX, chans. 10 
II, and 14, and the present Study, V. C (i) (d) 6 (S), Annex, pp. 68^-8. below. 

3 For a description of this distant emanation of the worship of Cybcle-Ishtar see 
Tacitus: Gerynania^ chap. 40. For the radiation of the worship of Ishtar from a Surncric 
centre see the present chapter of this Study, pp. 147-52, below. 

^ ^ The reader will have noticed that the worship of the Sun ha.s not liecn mentioned 
m our catalogue of ‘higher religions* arising in the bosom of the Hellenic internal prole- 
tariat while the worships of Cybele, Isis, and Mithra, as well as Christianity, have been 
omission has been deliberate; for the revolutionary cult of '//Atoj? 
€Mv&€pLc^, which can be detected in the romance of lambulus and in the tfmruie of 
Aristonicus (see the present chapter, pp. 69 and 179-80, and V, C (i) (d) 6 <8), Annex 
p. 692, ^otnote 2; and V. C (i) (d) ir, Annex, vol. vi, p, 3^1, below), scemn 
to have been stamped out m the repression of the internal proletariat’s abortive 
^tempts to make a social revolution in the last phase of the Hellenic ‘'Pime of 
X roubles , while the would-be conservative cult of Sol Invictus that is so prominent in 
the religious history of the Hellenic World in the third century of the Christian Ivru 
was not one those popular religions that the internal proletariat di.scovercd for itself. 
It was in a differ^t^ category from the other Oriental ‘higher religions*, and in the same 


category as the Oriental philosophy of Astral Determinism (see V. C (i) (c) 1, pp. 
5^-7, above), by reason of the facts that it was an abstract and artificial religion: that 
Its discoverers and devotees were members of the dominant minority: and that it was 
propaj?ated from above downwards and not from below upwards. Thin was the nature 
and history of the Sun-worship that was affected by Aureliun and by Constantins 
Conatantius*8 son Constantine the Great until he abandoned Sol 
^ Great and the Christian Church (Condon 

1929, Mdford), pp._8 and 95 “^<> 3 )- This Hellenic Imperial cult of Sol Invictus in the 
centuy of Christian Era in strictly analogous to the Egyiniac 
which was invented by Ikhnaton (and the parallel is an 
admirable illustration of that uniformity of human nature which somctimcH t>ro<iurea 
surprisingly similar results in similar situations where there can he no suspicion of any 
bv^^h^h tradition), The third-century Roman BmperorsElc<>nvInce^f 
by ^e har- owing experience of their generation, that political institutions reauiretf 
infoSe^h^^Hftf philosophy’ was ‘not enough — were now attempting to re- 

offiefaf was coeval with the Empire itself, and the un- 

bfld which their own immediate predecessors in the second cen- 

iL Solar religion which was (they fondly 

become a religious link between the dominant minority of the Hellenic World 
« ft was^oh«d^?f S hostile proletariat. This artificial Religious policy failed— 

aa It was bound to fad — because it had nothing aubstantial to offer to either of the two 
parties to whom it was addressed. For the dominant minority Sol Invictus could not nro 

Sem^wwfe fw ’4'''’’ failed to give 

tnem, wnite tor tne proletariat the offer of Sol Invictus in place of Mairna Mater or 

of a atone for bread. In a later Jha^c* <rf thU Study 
Ss * r ;Am^3C, pp. b 49 ““S® and 69 t“’ 4 > below) we shall observe that th^ 

of\ton^m' Tan example 

that, while a higher religion* can be discovered by an internaf prole- 
tariat aud be commumcated by it to a dominant minority, an attemnt to 

The'Silt if ^ conefemns this spiritual commerce to ster Idr^nS frustration 
fo^ of Sunfwor^^^^ be distinguished from an emirely differeni 

had attemnt^d a third-^entu^ Roman Ximperor of an earlier generation 

haa attempted to thrust upon his subjects by an abuse of political nowcir that 

Sol^InvicnS^*^h*A and moderation of his successors who were advt^atea of 

Sol Invictus, This other Solar religion was the historic local Sun-worship of thtByri^ 
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offered by the history of the disintegration of the Hellenic Civiliza- 
tion, let us do again what we have done in our foregoing study of 
dominant minorities. Let us test, by making a survey, whether 
the phenomena which have thus presented themselves in a single 
case are unique and therefore of little account or regular and there- 
fore significant. Have the disintegrations of other civilizations 
besides the Hellenic been accompanied by the Secession of an 
Internal Proletariat? If they have, has this Internal Proletariat 
been recruited, in these other cases too, from the same three 
sources: that is to say, from disinherited members of the Dominant 
Minority and from partially disinherited alien subject peoples and 
from doubly disin! erited subject-alien deportees? Again, do we 
find such other internal proletariats responding to an identic chal- 
lenge of oppression in the two alternative and contrary ways — ^the 
violent and the gentle* — ^which we have learnt to distinguish in our 
study of the Hellenic example? And, if the gentle way has been 
followed by oppressed proletarians in other cases as well, has it led, 
here too, to the birth of ‘higher religions’ and to the establishment 
of universal churches? 

In attempting to give a comprehensive answer to this set of 
questions, we shall find ourselves hampered by the fact that, ex 
hypothesis the Secession of the Internal Proletariat takes place in the 
obscurity of an underworld, and that the history of its genesis and 
of its early growth is apt to be ignored and left unrecorded by the 
cultivated men-of-letters in the Dominant Minority, while the 
nascent Proletariat itself is ill equipped for keeping its own records 
at this momentous early stage of its career.^ Thus we often find 
ourselves in the dark about a proletariat’s history until this pro- 
letariat bursts out of the subterranean twilight in which it has been 
born into the broad daylight which plays upon the surface of 
social life ; and the very fact that it has risen to the surface means 
that a proletariat is already near, or at, its prime by the time when 
it thus comes into view. This difficulty besets us even when we 


city of Emesa (a duplicate of the more famous neighbouring Sun-worship of HeliopoKs- 
BaUbak) which was momentarily g^ven precedence over all other worships in the Roman 
Empire by the whim of Varius Avitus Bassianus — the hereditary High Priest and name- 
sake of this Syrian divinity Elagabalus— during his short tenure of the Imperial throne 
under the impudently assumed name of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (imperabat a.i>. 

For the contrast between the respective worships of the Sun as Elagabalus 
and as Sol Invictus, see Wissowa, G*; Religion und Kultus der Rdmer^ and edition 
(Munich 191 a. Beck), pp. 365-8, The Emesan form of Sun-worship might perhaps 
claim to be a proletarian religion, but it certainly could not claim to be a ‘higher* one. 
All the same, Aurelian, in the course of his campaign against Zenobia in A.n. aya, did 
visit the shrine of Elagabalus at Emeaa, make offerings and dedicate temples to the god, 
and hold himself indebted to Elagabalus for the victory of Roman over Palmyrene arms 
(Homo, E.; Essai sur le RJgne de V Empereur Attr 4 lien {370-75) (Paris 1904, Fontcmoing), 
p. xox). * See V. C (i) (c) a. Annex III, pp. 588—90, below. 

» For the transmuting effect of the waters of the stream of Tolk-Mcmory* see 
V. C (ii) <u), Annex II, vol, vi, pp. 438-64, below. 
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are dealing with a disintegrating civilization which, like the Hel- 
lenic, has bequeathed to us a legacy of literature ; and it still haunts 
us when we are able not merely to spell this literature out but also 
to recapture the living thoughts and feelings which the dead words 
were framed to express. The difficulty is accentuated when we 
have to depend upon mere fragments of literatures that have been 
recovered by the modem Western archaeologist's spade without 
there being any sensitive link of continuous tradition between our 
lives and those of these long-buried and quite forgotten writers. 
Inter enim iectast vitai pausa ^ — and this breach of vital continuity 
will baffle us in grappling with the E^ptiac and Sumeric and 
Hittite and Babylonic civilizations, notwithstanding the marvellous 
ingenuity of our scholars in deciphering their scripts. We shall 
find ourselves baffled still more cmelly by scripts which we have not 
yet succeeded in puzzling out, and which, for all we know, may be 
so rudimentary that, even if we could read the riddle, we should 
merely have gained a knowledge of statistics without having come 
any nearer to being initiated into the writers' ideas ; and this is our 
predicament when we gaze at the Minoan ‘linear script'^ and at the 
Mayan pictograrns and at the knotted cords of an Andean quipu. 
In trying conclusions with civilizations as elusive as these, we may 
be driven to confess that we are not only entirely unable to trace 
the genesis and growth of an internal proletariat, but that we can- 
not even guess at the existence or non-existence of such a thing 
by inference from the presence or absence of the Internal Pro- 
letariat’s characteristic works, since in some of these cases we shall 
find that we cannot even say whether there is a trace, or no trace 
at all, of a ‘higher religion’ and a universal church. 

Did a universal church, or anything like it, take shape during 
the disintegration of the Mayan or the disintegration of the Minoan 
Civilization ? In the Mayan case we have had to be content with 
an inconclusively negative answer.^ In the Minoan case our eye has 
been caught by the tantalizing glimmer of a possibility that the 
vestiges of something which might be called a Minoan universal 
church may be preserved among the heterogeneous constituents of 
the historic Orphic Church which makes its appearance in Hellenic 
history from the sixth century B.c. onwards.-^ We cannot, however, 
be positively certain that any of the practices and beliefs of Orph- 
ism, as we know these from Hellenic literature and inscriptions, 


* j-weretius: De Rerum Natura, Book III, 11. 86o-x. 
a Sec y, 6 (y)j p. 49X, footnote 3, below. 

See I, C (i) (Z>), voL i..p. 1*7, above. 
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derive from any of the practices and beliefs of the Minoan religion, 
as we have to reconstruct these by inference from such Minoan 
material evidence — in the shape of ecclesiastical furniture and 
frescoes and vase-paintings depicting religious subjects — as the 
accidents of archaeological discovery have placed in our hands . 
So far from bearing indubitable testimony to the existence of a 
Minoan ‘higher religion' and universal church, the appearance of 
Orphism on the Hellenic scene in the sixth century b.c, may, for all 
that we know, be more correctly interpreted as presumptive evi- 
dence that a Minoan ‘higher religion' never came to birth. The 
existence of such a thing is not conclusively proved by the presence 
in Orphism of Cretan elements such as the myth of ‘the Cretan 
Dionysus' (the child-god who is wickedly slain and whose slayers 
are the source of Man's original sin, while the sacrament of eating 
his body is the key to Man's salvation). On the other hand there 
are undoubtedly other elements in Orphism which are strongly 
reminiscent of contemporary Syriac religion and Indie philo- 
sophy. 

Like Yahweh, and unlike Zeus, the Orphic God Phanes is a 
creator;* and the Orphic personified abstraction ‘Ageless Time' 
(Xpovoff ^Aynjpaos) has his double in the Zoroastrian ‘Endless Time' 
(Zrvan Akarana) — the likeness extending to the grotesquely mon- 
strous details of the visual form in which this strange divinity is 
presented.* There is an equally unmistakable Indie flavour about 
the Orphic doctrines that the Universe is an egg;^ that the body 
is a tomb (crcD^ta crrjfjLa) in which a soul is imprisoned as a punishment 
for sin that has been committed in previous incarnations that the 
punishment is recurrent in a cycle of rebirths from which the soul 
can never escape so long as there is any debit-balance against it in 
an account of sin and punishment which runs on through succes- 
sive births and deaths; but that there does exist a way of escape 
which brings ‘release from the circle and relief from evil'.s The 
Orphic theology pictures the purified soul, which has obtained its 
release from the circle at last, as being permitted forthwith for the 
first time to drink a draught from the Lake of Memory,^ in reward 
for its virtue and in token that its labours are at an end ; and this 

* Guthrie* W. K. C. : Orpheus and Greek Tradition (London 1935. Methuen), p. 106. 

a lbid», pp. 86-7, and Boulanger, A.: OrpMe (Paris 1925, Ricder), p. 55. In 
Guthric^a opinion (op. cit., pp. 76—8), which is followed here, the Orphic scriptures 
in which this grotesque figure is described give us a substantially authentic account of 
the original Orphism of the sixth century b.c. On the other hand Boulanger (op. cit., 
pp. 53-9) contends that these scriptures reflect an Alexandrian Neo-Orphism of tlie 
second century ».c. and after, and that this differs toto coelo from the sixth-century 
original. 

3 For the vogue of this idea in the Indie Mythology see Thomas, E. J.: The History 
of Buddhist Thought (London 1933, Kegan Paul), p. 87. 

^ Guthrie, op. cit., pp, ^ Ibid,, pp. 165-71. 

^ Ibid., p. 177* 
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picture will remind us of Siddhirtha Gautama’s legendary experi- 
ence of recollecting all his previous incarnations at the moment 
when he attains the enlightenment of Buddhahood.^ 

These Indie and Syriac features in Orphism are unmistakable, 
and the resemblances are too close to be dismissed as accidental. 
We have therefore to see in Orphism a ^syncretistic’ religion ; and 
we have also to take into consideration the probability that this 
intricate texture of Orphism is not the undesigned product of Time 
and Chance. It bears on its face the signs of being the deliberate 
artifice of a small band of creative individuals^ who wove it, at one 
weaving, from a variety of materials that they picked out as apt for 
their purpose. ^ The result of these theological labours was a ‘book 
religion’ in which right belief was accounted more important than 
correctly performed ritual and, in the light of all this, we shall 
probably come to the conclusion that it is a rather far-fetched 
explanation to interpret Orphism as an effort to preserve or re- 
capture a Minoan religious tradition which had survived the post- 
Minoan interregnum and had not been quite trampled out of all 
recognition by the barbarous Achaean usurpers of the derelict 
Minoan heritage. 

It seems more natural to see in Orphism an effort to fill a fearful 
spiritual void which desolated the heart of an adolescent I Icllenism 
just because no higher religious heritage had been transmitted to 
the Hellenes from their Minoan predecessors. s We can well ima- 
gine that a sensitive Hellenic soul might become suddenly and 
painfully conscious of this void in the sixth century n.c.— partly 
because by that time the Hellenic Civilization had risen high 
enough above an Achaean barbarism to look down upon Olympus 
with mingled feelings of horror and contempt, and partly because 
at that very moment the political union, under the Pax Achaemenia^ 
of all South-Western Asia, from the Hellenic coast of Ionia to the 


^ If the Orphic Lake of Memory is the source of Socrates^ theory of anafnnrsit^ then 
fountS^lie^^ trace back one runnel of the stream of Hellenic philosophy to an Indie 

pp. X07, X20, X2p. For the untoward effects of this apparently 
onmn upon the subsequent fortunes of Orphism sec the present Study, V. 
^ (u C») 6 (S), ^nex, pp. 697-8, below. On the other hand, Boulanger (op. cit., 
p. 45) submits that ce serait m^connaitre compl&tement (la] nature fdc rorphisme] 
que de s ima^ncr qu il a pu aortir tout arm6 du cerveau d’un mitiateur de H nV 

a pas ft l oMne de ce mouvement, comme ft rorigine du pythagorisme, unc puissanto 
personnahte. The uncertainty of our knowledge of Orphism is iUustrsted by the direct 
contradiction between this judgement of Bpulanger*s and that of Nilsson on the same 
. lit Nilsson a view (op. cit., p. 511) ^Orphism is a speculative religion created by 
a rel^ioua gemua, at least in ita most vital doctrines'. ^ ^ 7 

3 Outhrie, op. cit., pp. *06, no, 116, 194-5. 

^ * 55 ^ »04, 2x3. 

which, in the abortive Scandinavian as well at in 
culture, was perhaps the consolation pri«e for the lack of a 'higher 
355?7*ab^ naacent civxhzatxon^s aoexal heritage, see II. D (vii), voh ii* pp. 
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Indie borderland in the Panjab, had suddenly opened the treasure- 
house of Syriac religion and Indie philosophy to any Hellene who 
cared to enter in and help himself to these spiritual riches.^ This 
explanation of the origin of Orphism seems, on the whole, to be 
the more convincing of the two alternatives ; and, on this showing, 
we shall have to confess that, after all, we have no knowledge at all 
of a Minoan universal church and therefore none, a fortiori^ of a 
Minoan internal proletariat.^ 

We know next to nothing, again, about the internal proletariat 
of the Hittite Civilization, which perished, as we have seen, at 
an unusually tender age.^ We can only say that the wreckage of 
the Hittite Society which survived the great catastrophe at the 
beginning of the twelfth century b.c. seems gradually to have been 
assimilated by the Hellenic Society in part and in part by the 
Syriac, so that we must look to the histories of these two alien 
societies for any vestiges of the Hittite body social. We have 
already caught a doubtful glimpse of a Hittite dominant minority 
in the shapes of prince-prelates presiding over Anatolian temple- 

* *11 n’est pas invraisemblable que, par X*interm£diaire de lUran, rionie ait pu 
connaStre la doctrine hindoue de la migration des dmes et Im emprunter Ics formulea 
quo Torphisme a rendues c^lfebrcs* (Boulanger, op. cit., p. 45). A hint of the active circu- 
mtton and collision of ideas which was taking place within the Achaemenian Empire 
by the end of the sixth century B.c. is given to us in the Herodotean story — ^legendary 
though this may be in itself — of how Darius the Great iimperabat 5^2-486 b.c.) 

■ amused himself by confronting the Greeks at his Court with the Indians and provoking 
each of the "^o parties in turn to express their horror at the other party^a customary 
method of disposing of their parents’ corpses. For their mutual edification, what each 
party said about the other’s custom was translated into the latter party’s language by 
the Court interpreters (Herodotus, Book III, ch^. 38). Compare the theological dis- 
putation at the Court of the Mongol Khaq§n IVIangru at Qaraqorum in A.D. 1254, as 
described in chapter 51 of the journal of a Flemish friar of the Franciscan Order, 
William of Rubruck (English translation in Komroff, M.: Contemporaries of Marco JPolo 
(London 1928, Cape)). For the similar appetite of the Emperor Akbar for the compara- 
tive study of Religion see V. C (i) (d) 6 (o). Annex, pp. 699-704, below. 

* If Orphism is not the creation of a Minoan internal proletariat, it cannot strictly 
be described as a proletarian product, since the religious experience of the Syriac 
internal proletariat, upon which it appears to draw, has been draw^ upon at second 
hand, while its Hellenic creators can hardly be cotmted as members of a Hellenic 
internal proletariat which, ex hy^jothesi, cannot have come into existence until after the 
breakdown of the Hellenic Society about a hundred years later (assuming that this 
breakdown is to be equated with the outbreak of the Feloponnesian War). The self- 
conscious, 'academic, bookish element in Orphism is certainly alien from the proletarian 
religious 6thos as we know it in the classical examples. At the same time it is interesting 
to hnd the reviewer of Mr. Guthrie’s book in The Journal of Hellenic Studies (voL Iv, 
part 2 (1935), p. 260) recommending *the addition of one important point’ to Mr. 
Guthrie’s account of the Orphic religion: 

* Orphism was a creation of the lower orders of Greek Society. Hence, among other 

■ things, its patronage by the House of Pcisistratus, in accordance with the usual tyrants’ 
policy of favouring the unprivileged classes. Probably, if all facts were known, we 
should lind that Pythagoreanism was its aristocratic, and therefore more philosophic 
and reasoned, counterpart— much though that system, at least in its more popular 
forms, undoubtedly owed to beliefs and practices of a comparatively primitive 
type.* 

If this is the truth, then Pythagoreanism stands to Orphism as the post-Socratic 
schools of Hellenic philosophy, from Platonism to Neoplatonism inclusWe, stand to 
the worships of Cybele and Isis and to Mxthraism, ChiistianiW, and the Mah&ySna. 

» For the early death of the Hittite Civilisation see I. C (i) (6), vol, i, pp. 93 and 
1x4; IV. C (ii) ( 5 ) 2, vol. iv, pp. loS-xa, above. 
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states^ and oligarchies governing Etruscan city-states^ during the 
last millennium B.c. The Etruscan aristocracy — whose Hittite 
origin seems probable, though unproven — ^undoubtedly gained 
admittance into the ranks of the Hellenic dominant minority ; and 
we may perhaps espy the vestiges of a Hittite internal proletariat 
in the Cappadocian temple-serfs. ^ Such vestiges, however, must 
remain unauthenticated unless and until our historical evidence 
increases ; and, even if they did prove to be authentic, they would 
still remain mere curiosities of history. For every piece of Hittite 
flotsam and jetsam which may have risen to the surface of an alien 
civilization in a distant age,^ we may be certain that a thousand 
pieces were for ever submerged. 

Changes of Masters. 

In this respect the history of the Hittite wreckage, obscure 
though it is, throws a glimmer of light upon the common fate of 
all civilizations which have undergone in their disintegration the 
Hittite experience of being devoured by some alien civilization or 
civilizations before the disintegration-process has run its full 
normal course from breakdown to dissolution. Since we have 
come to suspect expansion of being a symptom of disintegration,^ 
we may assume, as a working hypothesis, that a society which is 
successfully expanding at a disintegrating neighbour's expense is 
itself likely to be already in disintegration, and is therefore prob- 
ably divided already against itself into a dominant minority and 
a proletariat of its own. In such circumstances the alien elements 
which the aggressive society devours will be assimilated either to 
its internal proletariat or to its dominant minority; and the pro- 

* For these temple communities, which were economic ^cKtates' and poHticiil 
at the same time, see IV. C (iii) (r) 2 (^), vol. iv, p. 42a, footnote 3, and IV. C (iit) 
(<c) 3 (a), vol. iv, p. 471, above. 

a For the probable Hittite orij^in of the Etruscans sec X. C (t) (b), vot. i, pp. 114-* 5, 
with Annex II, 2; 11 . D (iii), vol. ii, pp, 85-6; and IV. C (ii) (6) 2, vol. iv, p. 109, foot- 
note 2, above. 

3 la fin de chaque j^erre, le roi hittite ramdn<? dos pays conquis un l>utin 
d^hommes, de b^tail ct d'objcts prc^civux. I^cs d<*port< 5 s uinsi transplant^is en I latti nmit 
en majeure partie r<?partis dans les villes, dans Ics districts 6 repeuplcr, dans le» pn*- 
pri^t^s des temples, avec un statut spi'^ciul et des di'oits limit^s; d*uutren sont incorpor^* 
dans I'armiSe; d autres, enfin, r< 5 duit!} en escluvaj^e au profit des seigneurs et dea guemers" 
(Delaporte, Lr.: Lcs Hittitvs (I^aria 1936, Renaissance du Eivrc), p. 1K4). 

+ If we are right in regarding Etruria as a liclIcniKied transmarine asylum of a prema- 
turely shattered Xlittite Society, we may perhaps espy a second Etruria in the I'aman 
Peninsula which faces the Crimea across the Straits of Kerch; 

*The temples on the Taman Peninsula, as we learn from an inscription of Homan 
date, were organised like those in Asia Minor, especially those in Pontus, Cappadocia 
and Armenia: a college of priests or priestesses with a grand priest or priestess at its 
head; vast domains belonging to the goddess; and serfs working for the gialdcas and 
the priests* (Rostovtxeff, M,; Iranians and Greeks in South Russia (Oxford 
Clar^don Press), p. 73. Cf. op. cit., pp. x6i-a). 

s The evidence for this view that expansion and disintegration are correlated with 
one another is discussed in III, C (i) (a), vcl, iii, and in IV, C (ii) {b), passim, vol. iv, 
above, and again in Part IX, below. 
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letariat is likely to be the receptacle for the majority of these alien 
recruits, since in conflicts of culture, as in physical warfare, the 
conquered are seldom admitted to share in the conqueror’s privi- 
leges. 

This a priori probability can be tested in the case of our own 
Western Civilization, which by now has swallowed — and in some 
degree digested and assimilated — ^at least eight alien societies : the 
Mexic, the Andean, the Hindu, the Iranic, the Russian Orthodox 
Christian, the Japanese Far Eastern, and the main bodies of the 
Far Eastern and Orthodox Christian societies in China and in the 
Near East. The number of victims rises from eight to ten if we 
reckon in the Yucatec and Arabic societies, which their Mexic and 
Iranic neighbours had respectively succeeded in devouring on their 
own account before these two gorged beasts of prey were preyed 
upon in their turn and disappeared down our Western Society’s 
all-devouring throat.^ Out of all these multitudes of alien souls 
that have thus been incorporated into the Western body social in 
the Modem Age, what elements have found their way into the 
dominant minority of our modern Western World? Apart from 
Cortez’s Tlaxcalec allies in Mexico, whose treaty-rights to equality 
with the new masters of the Mexic World were respected by the 
Spanish Crown till its own rule in Mexico came to an end in a.d. 
1831, we cannot call to mind more than two drafts of alien recruits 
which the Western dominant minority has admitted into its own 
ranks. These two are the governing class of a Muscovite Empire 
which sought and obtained admission to the comity of Western 
states at the close of the seventeenth century, and the governing 
class of a Japanese Empire which followed this Russian example 
in the third quarter of the nineteenth century. Both these contin- 
gents of novi homines have been weak in numbers ; and the Russian 
contingent has already proved weak in social stamina as well, for 
in our generation it has been swept out of existence by a shattering 
revolution. When we look into the present social condition of a 
more recently Westernized Japan, we shall find ourselves wonder- 
ing whether the Westernized masters of Japan, who are still in the 
saddle to-day, may not be destined to-morrow to follow in Russian 
footsteps for a second time by going through the Russian experience 
of A.D. 1917. If w^e do live to see a Westernized Japanese govern- 
ing class share a Westernized Russian governing class’s fate, then 

* At our first encounter in this Stuc^ with the Iranic Civilization (in I. C (i) (&), 
vol. X, pp. 67-70) and with the Mexic Civilization (in I. C (i) (&), vol. i» pp. 119 
123-4) we happened to come across both of them at a stage at which they had already 
devoured thcxr respective sister civilizations; and accordingly, at first view, we had \n 
either case the illusory vision of a single civilization — the * Islamic* and the ‘Central 
American* — in a field m which the presence of a pair of civilizations — the Uranic* and 
‘Arabic* and the ‘Mexic* and ‘Yucatec* — ^was revealed by further analysis. 
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we shall have seen the whole *man-power’ of ten disintegrating 
civilizations absorbed — ^with all previous social distinctions now 
confounded and effaced — into the gigantically swollen internal 
proletariat of the single civilization of the West, 

The fate which has overtaken these ten victims of Western 
expansion in our own age, as well as the Hittite Society before 
them, suggests that it is not at all unusual fora disintegrating civili- 
zation to be devoured by a neighbour before its disintegration is 
complete. And this is, indeed, what we should expect a priori ; for, 
while on the one hand the process of disintegration may be favour- 
able to expansion, it is evident that on the other hand it may also 
expose a society to becoming the target and victim of attack in- 
stead of being the aggressor and the profiteer, A "house divided 
against itself' shall not stand’ ;* and while it may be capable of 
burying the adjacent buildings under its own ruins if it is left alone 
to collapse, it will be quickly demolished by the house-breaker if 
he comes upon the scene and decides to anticipate the leisurely 
work of Time, A dominant minority is particularly vulnerable to 
assault from an alien power because it is itself already an alien 
power in the eyes of its subjects. A moral alienation from the 
Dominant Minority is the essence of what we mean by the "Seces- 
sion* of the Proletariat. What motive has the Proletariat for sacri- 
ficing itself, at its momentary master’s call, in order to save his 
mastery for him and thereby condemn itself to remaining in servi- 
tude to this particular master instead of allowing his place to be 
taken by another who may perhaps turn out to have a lighter hand ? 
And even if the Proletariat does prefer its present master — out of 
fear of the unknown or out of inertia or even out of positive regard 
for him — ^is it likely that its servitude will have left it with the 
spirit and initiative to assert its will, even within this narrowly 
restricted field of a choice between two alternative yokes? 

A test case is the behaviour of the internal proletariat in the 
Andean xmiversal state when the Spanish conguhtadores suddenly 
broke in and challenged the Incas to stand and deliver. The ore- 
jones were perhaps the most amiable and able dominant minority 
that any disintegrating society has ever produced; and it seems 
almost an abuse of words to employ the term "Proletariat’ at all in 
reference to the conscientiously tended flock of these genuine 
"shepherds of the people’,^ The docile beneficiaries of a paternal 

* Matt. xii. 

a Both the moral and the technical eminence of the Incaa a« a dominant nunoriw 
«e reveled in die care which^ey took to avoid the aocial evil of *dcracmation* (which 
« one of the moat ejttwtive emcient cauaea of an internal proletariat^ to judge by the 
^U^c example). The Xncaa were at paina to spare the eatabhahed local inatitutiona 
m Ae conquered terntonea — although diey had absolute power, dk /octo aa weB as 
de jtart, to alter them (Baudin, L. : Z*Bn^re SocialitU Xnh^ (Paria xpaS, Inadtut 
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Pax Incaica felt an unqualified veneration for the Incas, and 
would perhaps even have loved them if they had ever ventured to 
adopt such a sacrilegiously familiar attitude. Even in the more 
recently conquered subject communities there seems to have been 
little discontent and no eagerness for an opportunity to shake off 
the Grand Inca’s rule. The routine of obedience had been so 
thoroughly inculcated into the people that ‘the machine went on 
working by itself after the mechanic was dead, and we have Onde- 
gardo’s testimony for the fact that, after the Spanish conquest, the 
Indians persisted in the cultivation of the Inca’s lands and in the 
delivery of the crops to the Imperial granaries’.^ Yet the Inca’s 
submissive subjects were far indeed from being ‘a very present 
help in trouble’^ when the Inca, with Pizarro’s fangs in his throat, 
was in desperate need of their loyal and valiant service. We have, 
no doubt, to allow for the fact that at the moment when the Spani- 
ards appeared on their horizon the mental attitude of the Inca’s 


d*Ethnologie), p. 62) ; and it was their policy to leave the hereditary local chiefs (kuraka) 
in office as members of the Incaic official hierarchy (Baudin, op. cit., pp. 119— ao); 
but their anxiety to avoid the evil of ‘deracination* is most evident in their methods of 
redistributing the population of their dominions. While such redistribution was carried 
out in the Incaic Empire on the grand scale, the cases in which the exchange of popu- 
lations was made for the political purpose of severing a recalcitrant people’s links with 
its home and its past seem to have been exceptional. Apart from those members of the 
dominant minority who were planted in the conquered territories as garrisons or super- 
visors, the great majority of the deportees ^mitimaes) seem to have been transplanted, 
for economic reasons : either in order to adjust the relative local density or sparseness 
of population to the relative local scarcity or abundance of the means of subsistence, 
or else in order to bring some particular Mnd of human skill — agrricultural or industrial — 
to places where there was a shortage of it and where a larger supply could be employed 
with economic advantage. These ‘economic*, as contrasted with the ‘political*, deportees 
‘were granted privileges designed to facilitate their resettlement and in particular 
they were given long terms of exemption from all taxation. They remained under the 
authority of their own chiefs, and were exempt from the rule of the chiefs of the territory 
where they were planted. Moreover their fellow- Indians from their home-country 
used to come and help them at harvest-time and sowing-time.* In some cases the 
deportees were charged with the duty of keeping their home-country supplied with 
food and raw materials (e.g. lama- wool); and it became one of the administrative prac- 
tices of the Imperial Government to couple districts together in pairs — e.g. a cold 
highland district and a warm lowland district, which might perhaps be a long distance 
apart — ^in order that they might make up one another*s deficiencies by an exchange of 
produce. When transfers of population were made between the two districts in a pair 
of this kind, the deportees had, of necessity, to be exposed to a climate which was 
different from that to which they were accustomed. On the other hand, when a loyal 
population was exchanged for a disaffected population as a political measure, care was 
taken that the loyalists should only be sent to districts where the climate was the same 
as that of their homes (Baudin, op. cit., pp. 131-6; compare Joyce, T. A.; South 
American Archaeolo^ (London Lee Warner), p. 105; Markham, Sir Clements: 

The Incas of Peru (London 1910, Smith Elder), pp. 164-5; Cimow,. H.: Geschichte und 
iCxdtur des Xnkareiches (Amsterdam i 937 » Elsevier), pp. 58—60). 

It will be seen that this scientifically and humanely managed ‘internal colonization* 
in the Incaic Empire was something totally dififerent, both in spirit and in effect, from 
tlie Assyrian deportations or from the Roman or modem Western slave-trade. The 
only people in the Incaic Empire who were both uprooted and enslaved were the 
yanalmma, and these domestic slaves of the Imperial Household, who originated in a 
band of traitors that had been reprieved from a sentence of death, eventually acquired 
the powers and privileges of the Ottoman PSdishah’s quUar (Baudin, op, cit., pp. 7S“7; 


Cunbw, op. cit,, pp. 94~‘S)* 
* Baudin, L.: l/E^ 


a Psalm xlvi. i. 


'r^ire Socialtste des Inka (Paris zqaS, Institut d’Ethnologie), p. as. 
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subjects was cpnfused, and their allegiance divided, by the unpre- 
cedented, and therefore profoundly shocking, public calamity of 
the civil war between Huascar and Atahualpa.^ This was not, how- 
ever, the governing factor in the situation. The fundamental cause 
of the Inca’s undoing is to be found in that very belief in his 
divinity and invincibility which had built his Empire up, and kept 
it in being, so long as no alien assailant had appeared above the 
horizon. When these human sheep saw their demigod helplessly 
defeated, deposed, insulted, and injured, it never occurred to them 
that they might help him effectively themselves. They were only 
conscious that their universe had been turned upside-down ; and 
the shock was prostrating and paralysing.=^ Atahualpa’s partisans 
looked on in horror-stricken passivity while their master was put 
to death, and the usurper’s opponents delivered themselves tamely 
into his brutal murderers’ hands.3 

*On fait grand ^tat du peu de resistance offerte par les P<Sruviens aux Espagnols, 
znais , . . i cette ^poque les Indiens <itaient en pleine guerre civile; ceux du PiJrou, dont 
3 e souverain legitime Huaskar avait dtedne par le bfitard Atahualpa^ regardaicnt les 
blancs comme des sauveurs, leur savaient gr^ d'avoir fait prisonnier cct usurpatcur, ct 
leur faisaient ffete. Ce sent des Indiens de Cuzco qui ont march^ sous les ordres des 
Bspagnols contre les Indiens de Quito. En somme, Tarriv^'c des blancs n’a 
qu un episode dans la grande lutte entre les Inka et les Kara. ... Si les Espagnols 
^taient arrives quelques ann^es plus t6t, au moment oix rdgnait Huai^na-Kapak, ils 
n’auraient jpas aussi facilement conquis le P^rou. . . . Ajoutons que, sans Taide des Indiens 
de Cuzco, jamais les Bspagnols n^auraient pu, avec les fuibles cfTectifs dont ils dispo- 
saient, soumettre le royaume de Quito.*' — Baudin, B. : JL*Empire ties Inha 

(Paris 1028, Institut d' Ethnologic), p. Z09. 

^ It ■will be seen that Pizarro, like Cortez, was one of Fortune*s spoilt children. Indeed, 
his arrival in the Andean World at the moment of the civil war between Huascar and 
Atahualpa was a far more extraordinary stroke of luck than Cortezes arrival in the Mexic 
World at the moment of the war between the two city-states of '‘I'enochtitlan and 
Tlaxcala ; for in the Mexic World in its *Time of 7>oublc3* international warfare was 
perexmial, whereas in the Andean World in its universal state civil warfare was an 
Timheard-of lapse from an established Pax Incaica. 

» *Enlin et surtout, en raison mfime de la centralisation excessive du pouvoir «u 
Pj£rou,^ la perte du chef aboutissait i ran^^antissement de Tarmac. I.»*extraord1naire 
discipline qui r^^gnait dans I’Empire, chez lea civils comme chez les militaircs, avait i 
tel point detruit 1* esprit d*initiative individuelle que les homines, n^osaient ou mdme 
ne savaient plus agir quand ils n’^taient pas commandos. I-a preuve en est que les 
Indiens de Tancien royaume de Quito, soumis pendant moins de temps que les F^ruviens 
A la puissarice de l*Inka, r^sist^rent vaillamment aux Bspagnols. . . . Bes Indiens 
n*^taient point des Inches, mais ils avaient 6 x 6 pendant si longtem ps condsmn^fs k une 
ob^Eisaance passive qu*ils n*6taient braves que loraqu’ils recevaient Tordre de r^tre.*— 
Baudin, B., op. cit., pp. *09-10, 

3 The moral paralysis of the Inca*s subjects in face of the Spanish aggressors must 
^t, of course, be exaggerated. The recently subjected population of the ci-d^ant 
Kingdom of Quito did put up a stput resistance, as is pointed out in the passage quoted 
from a French authority in the preceding footnote. *Quant k la d^bicle de Tarm^e 
d Atahualpa, dfes que celui-ci fut pris par les Bspagnols, elle s’explique fort bien. II y 
eut^ d abord une veritable trahison, car le souverain p^ruvicn recevait les <Etrangera cn 
amis, sans avoir tent6 de les arr^ter dans les d 6 fil 6 B de la Cordill^re, ce qui lui eClt ^t^ 
extr^ement facile. . . . Bea P^ruviens eux-mfimes, quand ils se rendirent compte que 
les Bspagnols d^truisaient leurs institutions et dilapidaient leurs biens, trouv^rent 
parmi eux des chefs dnergiques et peu 8*cn fallut que les blancs ne fussent chasst^s du 
pl^eau.*— Baudin, op. cit., pp. *09-10. 

The hetoic resistance which was kept up by the Inca *Die-IIards* in the fastnesses 
of the Vucapampa Mountains for some thirty years after the entry of the Spanish 
£ongtastaa^€s into Cuzco is touched upon, in another context, in V. C (ii> ia), vel. vi, 
p. at 3, below. 
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The last state into which the Andean internal proletariat has 
sunk since its exchange of indigenous for alien masters has been 
described at first hand by a practised nineteenth-century English 
observer: 


‘The sudden fall of a whole race is an event so rare in history that 
one seeks for. explanations. It may be that not only the royal Inca 
family, but nearly the whole ruling class, was destroyed in war, leaving 
only the peasants who had already been serfs under their native sove- 
reigns. But one is disposed to believe that the tremendous catastrophes 
which befel them, in the destruction at once of their dynasty, their 
empire, and their religion by fierce conquerors, incomparably superior 
in energy and knowledge, completely broke not only the spirit of the 
nation but the self-respect of the individuals who composed it. They 
were already a docile and submissive people, and now under a new 
tyranny, far harsher than that of rulers of their own blood, they sank 
into hopeless apathy and ceased even to remember what their fore- 
fathers had been. The intensity of their devotion to their sovereign and 
their deity made them helpless when both were overthrown, leaving 
them nothing to turn to, nothing to strive for. . . . The Peruvian sub- 
jects of the Incas had reached a state of advancement which, though 
much below that of the ancient Egyptians and Babylonians, was remark- 
able when one considers that their isolation deprived them of the enor- 
mous benefit of contact with other progressive peoples. • . . The impact 
of Spanish invasion not only shattered their own rudimentary civiliza- 
tion to pieces, but so took all the heart and spirit out of them that they 
have made practically no advances during four centuries, and have 
profited hardly at all by the Western Civilization of their masters.** 

If this is how the subjects of so good a master as the Inca be- 
haved when this master was being violently and unjustly robbed 
of his kingdom, we shall not be surprised to see other proletariats 
accepting or welcoming the overthrow of dominant minorities that 
have been oppressive in policy or alien in origin or odibus on both 
these accoxmts at once. We have observed in other contexts^ how 
readily the exploited peasantry of East Central Anatolia, who had 
been saddled with the burden of the East Roman Government’s 
imperialism, ‘turned Turk’ upon the advent of the Saljuq Muslim 
invaders in the eleventh century of the Christian Era. A fortiori 
in India, from the morrow of the death of Awrangzib to the eve 
of the Indian Mutiny, the Hindu roClyeh looked on as harassed yet 
nevertheless passive and indifferent spectators while the alien Mu- 
ghal Raj was crumbling away and the likewise alien British Raj was 
being erected on its derelict site. We discern the same indifference 


* Bryce, James: South America: Observations and Impressions (London 19x2, Mac- 
millan), pp. ii4-*i5 and 481— a. 

» In IV. C (ii) (6) i, vol. iv, pp. 74 -“S» lY. C (iii) (c) a (S), vol, iv, pp. 
above. 
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in the passivity with which the Egyptians accepted the substitu- 
tion of an alien Macedonian for an alien Achaemenian regime in 
33a B.C., ten years after the Achaemenian reconquest^ had put an 
end to an interlude of national independence in Egypt and had 
thereby banished from the field of practical politics the only politi- 
cal prospect that could awaken any enthusiasm in Egyptian hearts, ^ 
The Babylonians’ attitude towards the contest for imperial 
dominion between their alien Achaemenian masters and the alien 
Macedonian competitors of the Achaemenidae was more positive 
than the Egyptians’ attitude and was to that extent still more con- 
ducive to a change of alien regime. The Babylonians did not merely 
accept Alexander with a cynical resignation as just another Darius 
in Hellenic costume: they welcomed him with open arms as a 
liberator — in the spirit in which, some two hundred years earlier, 
Darius’s predecessor Cyrus had likewise been welcomed in Baby- 
lonia by Jewish deportees^ to whom the yoke of the Neo-Babylonian 
Empire of Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar had been as grievous 
as the yoke of the Achaemenian Empire was afterwards felt to be 
by the dethroned descendants of the Jews’ Babylonian oppressors 
when these oppressors were condemned, by the turn of Fortune’s 
wheel, to receive for themselves the measure which they had 
formerly meted out to others.^ For the Jewish victims of a Baby- 
lonian dominant minority in the sixth century B-C, and for the 
Babylonian victims of a Persian dominant minority in the fourth 
century b.c. the change of alien masters almost wore the appear- 
ance of a * dayspring from on high’ which had come ‘to give light 
to them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death’. ^ 

These examples make it evident that, whatever the spirit may 
be in which a subject population greets a change of masters — 
whether it naively proclaims the dawn of a new era or mutters 
‘plus 9a change plus c’est la m6me chose’^ with a sceptical shrug 
of the shoulders — ^the eviction and replacement of one dominant 
minority by another can very easily take place in any society that 
has once come to be divided against itself by that schism between 
Dominant Minority and Proletariat which is a symptom and a 


t For the rcconaucst of Egp'pt in 543-a B.C. by Artaxence# Ochus aee V. C (i) (c) 3, 
P- * 45 . footnote 4; V. C (u) (a) voL vi, p, zoy ; V, C (ii> (6). vol. vi, p. 3o» ; imd V. C (ii) 
(a). Annex H, vol. vi, p, 44a. below. 

* In the mental rea^ of *folk-lorc' the Egyptian* teem to have reconciled themaelvca 
hvmg under the Macedonian regime by tranamuting Alexander the Great into an 

hero (see V. C (ifl W, Anne* II, vol. vi, pp. 441-4, below), 
a For the Jewish attitude towarda Cytua see a Chron. xaaevi. aa-3; Ezra i. 1-4: 
Isa. xhv. aS, and xlv, 1-4. 

4 For the Babylonians" attitude towards the Achaemenian regime see further the 
SkTef if vSirv?i,*’p.':,"i. ^ <"> pp- 347-8; and V. C (ii) (a). 

* Luke i. 78-9. 

^ Karr, Alphonse; Ou4p4St January 1849. 
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penalty of social disintegration. We have dwelt on this point 
because it is another obstacle with which we have to cope in our 
survey of internal proletariats. For if a disintegrating civilization 
is apt to have its term of independence curtailed through being 
eaten up by some neighbour, we are evidently likely to be baffled, 
in attempting to follow out the history of this or that internal 
proletariat, by finding our specimen suddenly incorporated into 
an alien body social before it has had time to bring forth its 
own particular fruits. This heavy mortality among disintegrating 
civilizations may perhaps provide the social anatomist with richer 
materials for study when he essays to dissect some great voracious 
shark — a monster such as our own Western Society has come ta 
be in its latter days — ^which has swept together into its insatiable 
belly the half-digested remains of a shoal of smaller fry; but, by 
the same token, the dissection of the shark-society’s victims is 
manifestly bound to be an inordinately difficult business if we can 
only recover their mortal remains in this half-masticated condition. 
In such adverse circumstances we must be content if we can iden- 
tify an organ or trace the development of a function here and there 
when we are dealing with disintegrating societies whose careers 
have been thus cut short. 

The Japanese Internal Proletariat, 

Some clear tokens of the secession of an internal proletariat can 
be discerned in the history of the disintegration of the Far Eastern 
Society in Japan, which had run through its ‘Time of Troubles’ 
and entered into its universal state before the Western Society 
swallowed it up. 

If we are looking, for instance, for counterparts of those citizens 
of the Hellenic city-states who were uprooted by the series of wars 
and revolutions which began in 431 b.c., and who found a disas- 
trous outlet and livelihood as mercenary soldiers, we shall observe 
an exact parallel in the ronin^ or masterless unemployed men-at- 
arms, who were thrown off, during the Japanese ‘Time of Troubles’, 
by a feudal anarchy. The parallel extends to details; for Hide- 
yoshi’s abortive attempt to conquer Korea and China, like Alexan- 
der’s successful conquest of South-Western Asia and Egypt, 
may be interpreted as an expedient for turning these formidable 
vagrants’ arms against an aUen body social. Again, the Eta or 
pariahs who survive as outcasts in the Japanese Society of the 
present day may be accounted for as a still unassimilated remnant 
of the Ainu barbarians of the Main Island of the Japanese archi- 
pelago, who, during the ‘Time of Troubles’, were forcibly incor- 
porated into the Japanese internal proletariat by the arms of the 
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wardens of the North-Eastern marches,^ as the barbarians of 
North-Western Europe and North-Western Africa were incor- 
porated by Roman arms into the Hellenic internal proletariat 
during the corresponding phase of the disintegration of the Hel- 
lenic Society. In the third place we can discern Japanese equiva- 
lents of those "higher religions’ — Christianity and Mithraism and 
the worships of Isis and Cybele — in which the Hellenic internal 
proletariat sought and found its final and most effective response 
to the challenge of the tribulations which it had to endure at the 
hands of a dominant minority. 

In the history of the disintegration of the Far Eastern Society 
in Japan the corresponding religions^ were Jodo ("Pure Land^), 
which was founded in a.d. 1175 by Honen Shonin {vivebat a.d. 
Ii33~i2ia); the Jodo Shinshu ("True Sect of Jodo’), which was 
founded by Honen’s disciple Shinran (vivebat a.d. 1173—1262) ; the 
Hokke ("Lotus Sect’), which was founded by Nichiren (vivebat a.d. 
1222—82); and the Zen, which was an adaptation of the Chinese 
Ch’an 3 and was introduced from China into Japan by Eisai {vivebat 
A.D. 1141— 1215) and Dogen {vivebat a.d. 1200-53). It will be seen 
that, if we have been right in dating the breakdown of the Far 
Eastern Civilization in Japan circa a.d. 1156-85,^ the founders of 
these four religions all belong either to the generation which came 
of age at the moment when the Japanese "Time of Troubles’ set in, 
or else to one or other of the two generations immediately following ; 
and we have positive evidence that^o^^ hoc does propter hoc 

in this case. On the one side the founders themselves were con- 
scious of having been bom into a "Time of Troubles’. Already in 
the Heian Age, which was the autumn of the exotic Far Eastern 
culture’s brief floruit on Japanese soil, the Amidist Mahay anian 
theologian Genshin {vivebat a. JO. 942-1017) had declared that "the 
fateful days’ had "arrived’ and Nichiren believed himself to be 
living in the Age of Mappo ("the Destruction of the Law’).^ On 


* Japanese *Time of Troubles* was inaugurated and precipitated by this conquest 
and incorooratoon of the barbarians in the no-man*0-land beyond the north-eastern 

PP- *5879; III. C (i) (<»), vol. xii, pp. X 44 -S; *nd XV. 
bclow)^*^ above; and V, C (i) (c) 3, in the present volume, p. aoS, 

* See Murdoch, J.: History of Japan^ vol. i (London 19x0, Kcgan Paul), pp. 439 


< ^ Chinese name Ch'an is derived from a Sanskrit word Dhyilna, meaning 

meditation ; but there appears to be no evidence that the special theory and discipline 
that w^e ^Id and practised in China under this name were not an original product 
^ the Far Eastern genms. (On ^is point see Sunsom. O, f apart, A Short bulturat 

Cb. = >/.«„«. B^ddhUm 

- ly: C (ii) W) a, vol. iv, p, 94, above. 

s Anesaki. /r xr ... 


Jtl>, p, xyo. 

running from 


East, was reckoned to have occurred in 947 ».c.): 
first the Age of Shdbd ( the True Law* of the Hinay&na); second the Age of 26 bd 
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the other side the ground-down peasants and the Spartanly dis- 
ciplined soldiers to whom the founders of the new religions were 
addressing themselves were hungry for spiritual food. ‘Many 
minds are turning to religion^ is the opening phrase of a tracts 
which Nichiren published in a.d. 1260; and this diagnosis was 
borne out by the multitude of the converts which each of these 
new religions won within its founder’s lifetime. 

These religions of the Japanese internal proletariat resemble 
those of the Hellenic internal proletariat in being of alien inspira- 
tion. All four are variations on the theme of the Mahayana ; three 
of the four (i.e. all but Nichiren’s creed) had been conceived in the 
main body of the Far Eastern World, on the continent, before they 
were adopted and adapted by Japanese apostles for Japanese use ; 
and the two apostles who transplanted the Zen both started opera- 
tions by making a pilgrimage to China to study their subject in its 
native setting, in accordance with a precedent which had been set 
by earlier Japanese divines who had sought to acclimatize other 
schools of the Mahayana in Japan at the time of the original recep- 
tion of the Far Eastern Civilization. When we compare them, 
however, with these predecessors of theirs in ‘the Nara and Kyoto 
Period’ of Japanese history, we shall find that the characteristic note 
of the great religious geniuses of ‘the Kamakura Period’^ is not 
their receptiveness but rather their vein of originality. In the forms 
in which it had been introduced into Japan in that earlier age, the 
Mahayana, like the Far Eastern Civilization itself, had been a hot- 
house plant which had never struck root in Japanese soil or accli- 
matized itself to the Japanese air. While it had nominally been 
accepted by all the Emperor’s subjects en masse^ it had never been 
seriously practised, and indeed never properly comprehended, out- 
side a narrow circle round the Imperial Court ; and the people at 
large had gone on walking in the ways of the primitive paganism of 
the Japanese ‘Times of Ignorance’.^ This paganism, however, no 
longer sufficed to satisfy the common people’s spiritual needs when 
the glass-house which had hitherto sheltered the exotic culture 
collapsed in ruins, and when this cultural catastrophe spread social 
devastation far and wide. In its disastrous downfall the Far 
Eastern Civilization in Japan at last made an impact upon the 
masses whose life it had scarcely succeeded in affecting during its 

Cthe Image Law^ of the MahfiySna); third (beginning circa iq<^) the Age of Mapp 6 
Cthe Destruction of the Daw*), See Eliot, Sir Ch.: Japanese Sudahism (Dondon 1:935, 
Arnold), pp, se 77--8 and 434-5. 

* Quoted in Eliot, op, cit., p. 376. 

2 For this periodization of Japanese history see II. D (v), voL ii, pp. 158-9, above. 

3 At this stage the Japanese paganism was accommodated to the MahSyana by the 
formal identification of this or that Japanese numen with this or that Bodhisattva (see 
V. C (i) (d) 6 (S), p. 538, footnote z, below). 
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brief age of artificial and precarious prosperity. The onset of a 
'Time of Troubles’ turned these masses into a proletariat in sore 
need of spiritual salvation; and the founders of the four new 
Japanese religions rose to the height of this critical occasion by 
offering their people the spiritual bread of the Mahayana in forms 
plain enough for them to manage to digest it. 

This provision of a simplified Mahayana as a substitute for a 
primitive paganism was the essence of these Japanese apostles’ 
work ; and, in consequence that work presents itself in diverse 
aspects, which differ almost to the point of being mutually contra- 
dictory, according to the standards by which we appraise it. If we 
compare these apostles’ teachings — and this is the more apposite 
comparison — ^with the primitive paganism which, in fact though 
not in theory, had continued to be the religion of the common 
people in Japan until these simple forms of Buddhism were 
brought within their reach — ^then we shall see Jodo and Jodo 
Shinshu and Hokke and Zen as so many new 'higher religions’. 
On the other hand, if we compare them with the sophisticated 
forms of the Mahayana that had been cultivated in Japan by a 
small ^lite since the sixth century of the Christian Era, and a fortiori 
with the Chinese originals of these Japanese copies, then we 
shall see in the new Japanese religious mass-movements of ‘the 
Kamakura Age’ not a notable advance from paganism but a lament- 
able relapse, in the religious field, into the barbarism which was at 
this time unquestionably regaining the upper hand over the exotic 
Far Eastern culture in other departments of Japanese life. This 
second view is not untrue, but it is neither the whole truth nor 
perhaps, the most significant part of it. 

If the work of the Japanese apostles of 'the Kamakura Age’ was 
in one sense an oBwore de %)ulgarisation^ this was at least the deliber- 
ate act of noblemen and scholars who were not, themselves cither 
vulgar or ignorant. Honen was the son of a provincial official of 
the Imperial Government; Shinran and Dogen were the sons of 
blue-blooded dignatories of the Imperial Court; and even Nichi- 
ren’s father, who was a fisherman in a then outlandish eastern 
province, was said to have been a man of good family who had been 
banished to this obscure comer in punishment for some political 
offence. Again, Honen, Shinran, Nichiren, and Eisai all spent 
years of study in the famous monastry of the ‘high-brow’ Tendai 
sect on Mount Hiei, overhanging the old Imperial capital of Kyoto, 
before they ventured to formulate and proclaim new personal 
messages of their own. What moved them all to break away from 
an esoteric tradition, and to address themselves to the people 
at large in terms which simple minds could understand, was a 
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realization, through their own experience and intuition, that the 
exotic Chinese forms of Buddhism which were cultivated on 
Hieizan could no more avail to satisfy a down-trodden Japanese 
peasant’s soul than the exotic Chinese system of government which 
was practised at Kyoto could avail to keep the Japanese country- 
side in order. The anarchy let loose by the breakdown of an arti- 
ficial regime which had never been suitable to Japanese social 
conditions had been brought home to H5nen as an eight-years-old 
child by a poignant personal experience^ which became the starting- 
point of his spiritual career. The boy’s father, when dying of a 
mortal wound received in an attack on their home by a band of 
brigands, had adjured his son to forgo the vendetta which was 
laid upon him by the conventional code of his class, and to become 
a monk instead. After duly mastering the traditional lore and 
practice of the Tendai school of the Mahayana, Honen eventually 
‘demonstrated his zeal by abandoning all his former attainments 
and devoting himself exclusively to faith in the grace of the 
Buddha’. 2 Honen and his fellow apostles had a deep feeling for 
the sufferings of their generation, and they strove to find a way of 
salvation that would be open to all Mankind. 

This eagerness to reach and help all sorts and conditions of 
people is the key to almost every aspect of these Japanese prophets’ 
preaching and practice. Honen, Shinran, and Nichiren all threw 
open the gates of salvation to women by teaching that they too, as 
well as the other sex, were capable of ultimately attaining" Buddha- 
hood.3 In the Zen school the principal difference between Eisai 
and his successor, Dogen, is to be found not in their doctrine or in 
their practice but in the public to which they respectively addressed 
themselves. While Eisai’s ^influence was limited to monks and 
nobles, . . . Dogen made every effort to avoid contact with men of 
high rank’.^ The Zen, which in China had been cultivated by 
recluses, became in Japan (like Mithraism in the Roman Empire) 
the religion of the soldiers. And in the Japan of ‘the Kamakura 
Age’ the soldiers, peasants, and women, between them, vastly out- 
numbered the courtiers, monks, and scholars. 

In addressing themselves to this immense and unsophisticated 
public, the new teachers adopted the appropriate technique and 
tactics. For instance, they wrote (those of them who did write) 
not in Classical Chinese, but in the Japanese vernacular, and they 
conveyed, this in a comparatively simple script, s (The Zen School 
were not troubled by any literary problem, since they eschewed 

* Recounted in Anesaki, op. cit., pp. X7i~2; Eliot, op. cit., p, a6x. 

» Anesaki, op. cit., p. 171. 

3 San^m, G. B. : Japan, A Short Cultural History (London 1933^, Cresset Press), p . 3 ssy, 

^ Anesaki, op. cit., p. 207. s Sansom, op. cit., p. 3*0, 
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all scriptures and put their whole trust in austerity and intuition.) 
Again, while both Honen and Shinran sat in Kyoto and waited for 
disciples to find their way to them — until the Government forced 
both these sedentary apostles into the mission-field by banishing 
them to distant provinces’^ — Nichiren started his ministry by 
making a round of missionary journeys, and when he reverted to 
stability he planted himself, with a man of action’s eye, not in the 
old Imperial capital at Kyoto, from which the power had now 
departed, but in the neighbourhood of Kamakura, which was the 
head-quarters of the new military regime of the Minamoto Shogun- 
ate and the Hojo Regency. From this point of vantage Nichiren 
propagated his doctrine by popular preaching in public places, 
Eisai and Dogen each in turn settled in Kyoto after coming home 
from China and each in turn left Kyoto after having given it a trial. 
Eisai finally gravitated, like Nichiren, to Kamakura, while Dogen 
founded a monastery in the province of Echizcn. 

It was not enough, however, for these preachers of salvation for 
all Mankind to put themselves into contact with their public in 
print or in person. If they were to make certain of being ‘under- 
standed of the people’, their doctrine itself must be brought within 
the people’s mental range ; and, while the Zen school differed from 
the rest in making the pursuit of salvation strenuous, they all 
agreed in depreciating the value of sheer intellect. 

The theory of the Zen was that the enlightenment which was 
its aim could not be attained either through reading scripture or 
through listening to a teacher, but only through introspection ; and 
this introspection could not arrive at its goal — which was the 
attainment of enlightenment in a sudden flash of intuition— 
except through an ascetic spiritual self-discipline. In this indis- 
pensable preparatory training the aspirant after the enlightenment 
of the Zen was thrown almost entirely upon his own spiritual 
resources ; and it was only by hints and nudges that his spiritual 
director could help him to grope his way through the darkness 
towards the light.’^ This way of salvation attracted ‘simple soldiers’ 
because it was at once morally difficult and intellectually easy.’^ 
The schools which appealed to a civilian public — to *the man in 
the street’ and to the woman in the paddy field— were concerned 


* Hdnon and Shmran both eventuaUy returned to Kyoto in order to die there, but 
bhmran had soent more than twenty year* in the province* in the interval, thou«h hi* ten- 
been revoked after ho had pa«»ed four year* in compuUory eadle. 
a The attitude of the master toward* the pupil in the Zen «chool of Buddhiiim would 

that which Plato ha* described a* hctoR hi* in a pataage 
(Pfato « Le^ttera, No. 7 341 quoted in III. C (ii) (o), vol. iii, p. *45, above. 

fact, a way of tramferrinR the aoldier‘a activity from the Macro- 
chaninng it* ^hoa (tec Murdoch, op, eit,, vol. i, pp, 
cicfRy followed the path of «cculari%auon 
to the length of abandoning celibacy (Murdoch, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 48^-3). 
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to make salvation easy in the intellectual and in the moral sense 
alike ; and these schools all found their clue in salvation by faith. 

For the Jodo and the Jodo Shinshu the subject of this faith was 
the Bodhisattva Amida (i.e. Amitabha)^; for the Hokke — ^which 
in this respect stood at the opposite pole from the Zen — the object 
was not a person but a scripture: the Lotus Sutra from which this 
school derived its name. Already, before the breakdown, Genshin 
had proclaimed that 

‘We, the weak and vicious people of the “Latter Days’’, could not be 
saved but by invoking the name of the Lord Amida. 

And this message of salvation by faith in Amida was taken by 
Honen as his principal theme. 

‘There may be millions of people who would practice [Buddhist] 
discipline and train themselves in the way of perfection, and yet in 
these latter days of the Law there will be none who will attain the 
ideal perfection. Consider that it is now an age full of depravities. 
The only way available is the Gateway to the Land of Purity. ^ . . . 
There shall be no distinction, no regard to male or female, good or 
bad, exalted or lowly; none shall fail to be in His Land of Purity after 
having called, with complete desire, on Amida. 

This concern to make salvation easy almost at all costs — in 
reaction against the esoteric note of Japanese Buddhism in a preced- 
ing age which had ended so disastrously — produced not altogether 
happy results. Nichiren, who attacked the Jodo vehemently, 
nevertheless agreed with Honen in virtually reducing the believer’s 
whole duty to the repetition of a spell which was supposed to en- 
shrine the quintessence of the object of faith by invoking that 
.object's name. Honen’s formula was Namu Amida Butsu (abbrevi- 
ated to Nembutsu)^ meaning ‘Adoration to the Buddha of Infinite 
Life and Light’ Nichiren’s was Namu Myohd-Renge-KyS, mean- 
ing ‘Adoration to the Lotus of Perfect Truth’; and it was for 
him ‘not a mere oral utterance but a real embodiment of the 
truths revealed in that book.* . . . To utter the “Sacred Title” was, 
according to Nichiren, the method of at once elevating oneself 
to the highest enlightenment of Buddhahood.’^ This expedient 

K Eliot, cit., pp; 39Z-3, draws a parallel between the attitude of the Shinshu 
towards Amida and that of the Hindu Shaivas and Vaishnavas towards Shiva and 
Vishnu. The Shinsha can, of course, be traced back to the same Indie -proletarian 
origins as the worships of the two Hindu deities. For the Jodo conception of Amida*s 
Paradise see V. C (i) (d) ii, vol. vi, p. 164, footnote 3, below. 

» Quoted by Anesaki in op. cit., p. 170. 

s Quoted, from Hdnen*a tract Senchaku-shu^ by Anesaki in op. cit., p. 171. 

+ Quoted^ from H6nen’s Catechism in Xtoelve Articles^ by Anesaki in op, cit., p. 174. 

* Anesaki, op. cit., p. 173. 

6 The I-otus Sutra lends itself to this treatment, since its twenty-first chapter is 
devoted to spells (sec V. C (i) (d) 6 ($), p. 556, footnote a, below). — A.J.T. 

7 Anesaki, op. cit., pp, 19^-3* 
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promised to bring salvation within all men’s reach at the price of 
transmuting a sublime philosophy into a rudimentary kind of 
magic. ^ And this intellectual retrogression had its moral counter- 
part in a relaxation of the rules of conduct. Shinran, who depre- 
cated H5nen’s insistence upon the value of ‘vain repetitions’, was 
led to differ on this point from his master not because he was 
intellectually sceptical about the efficacy of ‘spell-binding’, but 
because he suspected such magical ‘works’ of being symptoms of 
a lack of faith in the all-sufficing grace of Amida. On the same 
ground Shinran deprecated ‘any scruple about sins or depravities’ ; 
and — ^regarding celibacy, in this light, as ‘a sign of lack of absolute 
trust in Buddha’s grace’ — he practised what he preached by discard- 
ing his monkish habit and tonsure, marrying a wife, and begetting 
children, ‘in order to “give a living testimony” . . . that the secular 
life of common people was no obstacle to salvation’. 

While the Jodo, Jodo Shinshu, and Ilokkc schools were thus 
all at one in seeking, at almost any price, to make salvation morally 
as well as intellectually easy, they were by no means uniform in 
their ^thos; and in this aspect they display our now familiar con- 
trast between the gentle and the violent reaction of an internal 
proletariat, the gentleness of the Japanese soul being incarnate in 
Honen, and its violence in Nichiren. Honen ‘was a man of meek 
temper and responsive heart, and in this respect he represented 
the heritage from the culture of the preceding age, while he was 
a typical pioneer of the new age in his aspiration for the salvation 
of air. 3 On the other hand, ‘Nichiren’s religion represented in 
many respects the robust spirit of Eastern Japan which had always 
been in revolt against the ritualism and sentimentalism of the 
aristocratic Buddhists of Miyako [Kyoto]’, and ‘his appeal found 
an easy acceptance among the virile warrior classes^ and the earnest 
peasants of the eastern provinces’.^ Nichiren denounced Honen 
in unmeasured terms^ as a heretic and a decadent. In a “IVcatisc 
on the Establishment of Righteousness and the Peace of the 
Country’ (RisshO Ankoku Ron) which he presented to the Ilojo 
Regent at Kamakura in a.d. ia6o^ he laid it down that killing 

* For an analoffous transmutation of Hellenic philosophy in the third to fifth cen- 

Chwauan Era, and of Sinic philosophy in the age of the Han, sec V. C 
<i) id) 6 (S), pp. 553-68, below. 

» Anesaki, op. cit,, t8*-4. 

3 Ibid., p- tyn; cf. Eliot, op. cit., pp. *66-7. 

4 It is noteworthy that, while the Zen religion appealed to aoldicr* at least aa strongly 
« zNichiren 8, the Zen was nevertheless free (except for the eccentric FukeahO or 
IComusd variant of it, which became fashionable among t^nin and outlaws: see Hliot, 
op. cit., p. aSs) from that vein of violence which was characteristic of Nichiren"# 
personality, conduct, teaching, and school. — ^A.J.T. 

* Anesaki, op. cit., p. 304. 

^ See the passage quoted in Eliot, op. cit-, p. *77. 

7 See p. 97, footnote x, above. 
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heretics was no murder, and that it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to extirpate heresy with the sword.* And he condemned as 
heretical every Japanese school of the Mahayana except his own. 
While waiting (as it proved, in vain) for the Government at Kama- 
kura to comply with his demand that the Hokke should be erected 
into the exclusively authorized and officially established religion 
of Japan, Nichiren intervened in the tumiiltuous politics of his 
world and age with alhthe vigour and self-assurance of the Prophets 
of Israel and Judah in the Babylonic ‘Time of Troubles".^ He 
prophesied correctly, eight years before the menace became immi- 
nent, that Japan would be invaded by the Mongols, and incorrectly, ^ 
when Qubilay’s envoys duly arrived to demand the payment of 
tribute, that Japan would succumb to the formidable invader 
unless the Government adopted the prophet’s own creed as the 
national religion.^ 

In view of this attitude and behaviour, it is not surprising that 
Nichiren should have been perpetually at loggerheads with the 
public authorities and that on one occasion he should have come 
within an ace of losing his head. It may. seem more remarkable 
at first sight that the exponents of Zen and of Amidism, including 
the gentle Honen himself, should likewise have suffered persecution. 
The truth perhaps is that the gentle as well as the violent prophets 
who arose in Japan in ‘the Elamakura Age’ were suspect of being 
subversive in effect, even if not in intention, in virtue of that deep 
concern for the salvation of Mankind in the mass which was the 
cornmon, and the dominant, feature of all four schools alike. And, 
during the hundred years running from the outbreak of the War 
of Onin in a.d. 1467 to the assumption of dictatorial powers de 
facto by Nobunaga in a.d. 1568, the atrocity of the ages drove the 
Jodo Shinshu as well as the Hokke into militancy.^ 

The Russian and the Arabic Internal Proletariate 

In the disintegration of the Orthodox Christian Society in 
Russia we can watch the recruitment of an internal proletariat 
from three different sources. One contingent was furnished by 
the children of the household in the persons of those Russian 
religious sectaries and political recalcitrants who were expelled 
or deported to the fringes of an expanding Russian Orthodox 
Christendom.'^^ A second constituent element was provided by the 
children of alien civilizations — ^Western Christians in the Balticum 

* BUot, loc. cit. a S«e the present chapter, p. 120, below. 

3 For the failure of Qubilay^s attempts to conquer Japan see IV. C (ii) ( 6 ) 2, vol. iv, 
PP* above, ♦ See Eliot, op. cit., pp. 278 and 280. 

s This century seems to have been the nadir of the Japanese *Xime of Troubles* 
(see V. C (ii) ( 6 ), vol. vi, pp. 304-5, below). 

Sansom, op. cit., pp. 366-9, 7 See II, D (vi), vol. ii, p. 222, above. 
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and Lithuania and Poland and Finland; Iranic Muslims in the 
Caucasus and Transoxania — who were incorporated by conquest. 
If our analogy is to hold, the third ingredient in the Russian 
internal proletariat should consist of broken-in barbarians; and 
this ingredient was in fact supplied by the primitive peoples of the 
Arctic zone — Samoyeds and Lapps and Uralian Finns; 'Fungus 
and Yakuts and Palaearctics — and by the corralled Nomads of the 
Great Eurasian Steppe.^ Thus the three elements with which wc 
have become familiar in the Hellenic case all duly contributed to 
the formation of the Russian internal proletariat ; and we can watch 
this proletariat making its first essays in the two alternative re- 
actions to oppression. The violent way is exemplified in the 
peasant revolts under the Cossack leadership of Stenka Razin 
(a.d. 1667-71) and Pugachev (a.d. 1773-4); the gentle way in an 
accentuation, among certain Russian sects, of the vein of quietism 
that runs through Orthodox Christianity, 'X'hat, however, is as far 
as we can follow the spontaneous development of an internal pro- 
letariat in the disintegration of the Russian Orthodox Christendom ; 
for at that point in her history Russia sought and obtained admis- 
sion to membership in the Western Society, and the remaining 
acts of the Russian tragedy have been played out, to order, on a 
wider stage, as incidents in a Western drama. 

This same process of Westernization has overtaken the forma- 
tion of an internal proletariat of the Arabic Society out of the 
primitive societies of Tropical Africa — and this at a still earlier 
stage. We catch a glimpse of Moroccan matchlockmcn anticipating 
in the last decade of the sixteenth century of the Christian the 
nineteenth-century French and English conquest of the Sudan.^ 
And we catch another glimpse of 'Umani and Zanzibarcse Arabs 
emulating in East Africa in the nineteenth centtiry the atrocities 
which were practised in West Africa during the three preceding 
centuries by European slave-traders. But these Arabic exploits 
were a mere prelude to the great African tragedy which is being 
played in our day ; and although, as we watch the present first act 
of this tremendous drama, we cannot yet guess how the fifth act 
will turn out, we do already know who are the principal dramatis 
personae, and we can certify that the Arabic stage-villain of the 
curtain-raiser is now no longer on the boards. The African play, 
like the Russian play, has been worked into our Western plot; and 
it is as a member of our all-embracing Western internal proletariat 

* For thi» Ru*«mn feat of corriRUmg the Euraiimn Nomiid» «ee Pert III. A, vol. hi, 
PP- Above, and V. C ti) (e) 3, in the present volume, pp. 313-J5, below. 

» using the term Sudan m its proper comprehensive sense to include the whole 
borderland between Tropical Africa and the Af^rasian Steppe in all its breadth, from 
the w^tem es<^^ment of the Abyssinian Platesu to the debouchure of the Senegal 
River into the Atlantic. 
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that the African Negro will have to say his lines and to do his 
business in his native continent as well as in North America.* 

Ivtemal Proletariats under Alien Universal States. 

A curious spectacle is offered by one group of disintegrating 
civilizations in which, after the indigenous dominant minority has 
been annihilated or dethroned, the course of outward events still 
proceeds on normal lines — as though we were watching the dis- 
mantled hulk of a derelict society being carried along by some kind 
of social momentum on a course that had been set by the navigator 
before the ship’s officers shot each other down and the sailors 
furled the sails and unstepped the masts and a passing pirate placed 
a prize-crew on board. We have already taken note of three 
societies — the Hindu, the Far Eastern in China, and the Orthodox 
Christian in the Near East — ^which have all duly passed through 
a universal state on the road from breakdown towards dissolution, 
but have each received this universal state as a gift — or an imposi- 
tion — from alien hands instead of constructing it for themselves.^ 
Iranic hands have supplied one universal state to the main body 
of Orthodox Christendom in the shape of the Ottoman Empire, 
and another to the Hindu World in the shape of the Timurid 
Empire which was staked out by Babur and built up by Akbar. 
British hands have since reconstructed this jerry-built Mughal Raj 
in India from the foundations. In China it has been the Mongols 
— ^uncouth Nomads faintly tinged with a dilution of the Far Eastern 
Christian culture^ — that have played the Ottoman or Mughal part, 
while the work of reconstruction on a firmer basis, which the 
British have attempted in India, has been attempted in China by 
the Manchus. 

When a disintegrating society is thus compelled to invite — or 
admit — some alien architect to furnish it with its universal state, 
it is confessing that its own indigenous dominant minority has 
become totally incompetent and sterile ; and the inevitable penalty 
for this premature senility is a humiliating disfranchisement. The 
alien who comes in to do a dominant minority’s work very naturally 
arrogates to himself a dominant minority’s prerogative ; and in an 
alien-built universal state the whole of the indigenous dominant 
minority is thus degraded to the ranks of the internal proletariat. 
The Mongol or Manchu Khaqan and the Ottoman Padishah and 

* For the religious response of the African Nc|jro to the challenge of being conscripted 
into the internal proletariat of the Western Civilization through being enslaved and 
transported to the American side of the Atlantic see II. D (vi), vol, ii, pp. i^iS-zo, 
above. 

» For the hostility that is apt to be aroused by alien builders of universal states see 
further V, C (i) (e) 4, pp. 347~S*» below. 

3 See II. D (vi), vol. ii, pp. S37-8, and II. D (vii). Annex VIII, vol. ii, above, and 
V. C (i) (c) 4, in the present volume, pp. 348—51, below. 
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the Mughal or British Qaysar-i-Hind may still find it convenient 
to employ the services of the Chinese litteratus or the Greek 
Phanariot* or the Hindu Brahman as the case may be ; yet although, 
in the servant’s role, the dispossessed master may still extort our 
admiration by his doggedness in clinging to a remnant of his 
former power or by his flexibility in adapting himself to the dis- 
comfort of his present peripeteia^ he cannot hide the fact that he 
is degraded in his soul as well as in his status. It is evident that 
in a social situation like this, where a ci~-devant dominant minority 
has become confounded in a common abasement with an internal 
proletariat upon which it has once looked down with disdain, we 
are unlikely to find the process of disintegration working itself out 
to the end on genuinely normal lines under the hollow shell of an 
outward normality that has been preserved by the intervention 
of alien hands ; and, if the normal symptoms can be detected at all, 
we shall not be surprised if they are faint and traussitory and rudi- 
mentary. 

In the internal proletariat of the Hindu Society in our own 
generation we can discern the now familiar twofold proletarian 
reaction in a contrast between the mxirders committed by a mili- 
tant school of Bengali revolutionaries and a Non-Violence preached 
by the Gujerati mahatma Gandhi and we can infer a longer past 
history of proletarian fermentation from the presence of a number 
of religious movements and organizations in which the same two 
contrary veins of Violence and Gentleness are likewise both repre- 
sented. In Sikhism we see a formidable hailstone that has con- 
gealed out of the etherial speculations of Kabir (vi7)€bat saeculo 
guintodecimo aevi Christiani) and this warlike proletarian syncret- 
ism of Hinduism and Islam has its antithesis in the Brahmo Samaj, 
a sect in which Hinduism has been compounded with a nineteenth- 
century Liberal Protestant Christianity by the rarefied spirit of 
Ram Mohan Roy {vivebat A.r. X772~i833).^ 


* jfof the Phartariot» see II. D (vi), vol. ii, pp. above. 

* it > 8 ,»«terestmg that m the India of our day the protogoniat of Gentleneiia ahouJd 
be a CJii^erati and^ the protagoniata of Violence Bcngalta, conaidering that there i« a 
much stronger vein of enterpriae and efficiency in the provincial 6 thcj»« of CJujeriit 

the present contrast in 6tho» between Bengal and the 
Bomba;^; Presidency see II. D (v), vol. pn, 127-33, above. For the nature of Mr. 
9 tactic of Satyagraha see further V, C <i) <r) a. Annex III, pp. 5HH- 

s?’«hi«m and the religion of Kabir sec Macauliffc, M. A.; 

(Oxford 1909, Clarendon Press, 6 vols.) and V. C: (t) (d) 6 ($), 
the progressive militarization of the Sikh fraternity by 
lut Oovind, and the tenth Sikh Ouru, Govind Singh, and lor 

tSt a fortunes of the Sikh religion see Macauhffe, 

r ? Militant Race in Supplement to the your mil of the 

Heligiom Movements in India (New York 1919, 
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In the internal proletariat of the Far Eastern Society in China 
under the Manchu regime we can see in the T'aip’ing movement, 
which dominated the Chinese social stage in the middle of the 
nineteenth century of the Christian Era, a work of the internal 
proletariat which is analogous to the Brahmo Samaj in one respect 
and to Sikhism in another : to the Brahmo Samaj in being a com- 
pound between an indigenous tradition and an exotic distillation 
of Protestant Christianity;* to Sikhism in crystallizing into a mili- 
tant political force. 

In the internal proletariat of the main body of Orthodox Christen- 
dom the ‘Zealot* revolution at Salonica in the fifth decade of the 
fourteenth century of the Christian Era^ gives us a glimpse of a 
violent proletarian reaction at the darkest hour of the Orthodox 
Christian ‘Time of Troubles* — ^in the last generation before the 
Orthodox Christian Society was dragooned into a universal state 
by the drastic discipline of an Ottoman conquest. A vast subse- 
quent addition to the numbers of the internal proletariat was 
perhaps the heaviest part of the price which Orthodox Christendom 
had to pay for receiving from alien hands a social service which it 
could not do without and yet could not provide fo;r itself. 

This addition was supplied from all the three sources which we 
have learnt to distinguish in the Hellenic case. In the first place 
the ci-devant Orthodox Christian dominant minority whom the 
‘Osmanlis displaced — that is to say. the epigoni of the old ruling 
class in the battered ' fragments of the former East Roman and 
Bulgarian Empires — ^were unceremoniously degraded to the pro- 
letarian ranks as their due historical penalty for having grossly 
abused their trust by bringing Orthodox Christendom to its ruin 
through a rake’s progress of fratricidal warfare between the two 
leading states of the Orthodox Christian World .3 Under Otto- 

* The T*aip*ing movement was, no doubt, a crude and fantastic affair by comparison 
with th^Brahm5 Samfij — as was, indeed, to be expected in view of the difference be- 
tween the respective founders. While Ram Mohan Roy was a highly imltiyated xriBXi 
who was in close personal relations with the contemporary Protestant Christian 
sionaries in Bengal and had a deep understanding of the genius and ^thos of both the 
two religions which he was seeking to blend, Hung Hsiu-ch^uan was the Confucian 
equivalent of a Bengali Tailed — that is to say, an unsuccessful candidate for the 

degree of Htleratus — and he had heard no more than a distpit and distorted echo of Ae 
exotic Western religion which fired his imagination and stimulated ms will to Hxs 
source of enlightenment was a set of Protestant Christian tracts compiled by a Chinese 
convert, and his first mission-field and base of operations was the secluded province m 
iCwangsi (see Meadows, T. T. : T^he Chinese ana their Itebellions (London 1856, Smith 
Elder), chaps. 6-S and 19; and Fitzgerald, C. P.: China, A Short Cultural History 
(London 1935, Cresset Press), chap. Z9). The movement was. named after a Simc 
movement, 01 similar character, which broke out circa a . d , and inaugurated the 
break-up of the Han Empire (as the nineteenth-century T*aip ing movement was 
intended to break up the Manchu Empire). Meadows (op. cit., p. 439, footr^te) 
draws a parallel between Hung Hsiu-ch’uan’s Neo-T'aip^ing movement and Sweden- 
borgianism. * See IV. C (iii) (c) 2 O),^ vol. iy, p* 359, above, 

3 For the great Bulgaro-Roman War of a.d. 977—10x9 and its fatal consequences see 
IV. C (ii) (b) I, vol. iv, pp. yz- 6 , and IV. C (iii) (c) 2 03 ), vol. iv, pp. 390-404, above. 
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man rule all the elements of the indigenous Orthodox Chris- 
tian body social — intolerable grandees and exasperated peasantry 
alike — were confounded in a common proletarian subjection. At 
the same time this indigenous Orthodox Christian nucleus of an 
internal proletariat was enlarged both by the conquest of popula- 
tions of alien culture and by the importation of slaves; and both 
those methods of making forcible additions to their proletarian 
man-power were practised by the 'Osmanlis from the latter part 
of the /fourteenth to the latter part of the seventeenth century of 
the Christian Era on a scale which rivalled the Hellenic practice 
from the generation of Alexander the Great to the generation of 
Julius Caesar.^ 

In their conquests the Ottoman Padishahs followed the lead, 
but far surpassed the range, of the native militarists whom the 
internecine Bulgaro- Roman struggle had carried into power in the 
East Roman Empire in and after the tenth century. The offensive 
warfare which Romanus Lecapenus and Nicephorus Phocas and 
John Tzimisces had opened against an expiring Syriac Society 
on a front which eventually came to extend from the shores of 
Lake Van to the coasts of Tunisia^ was resumed by Selim I and 

* While the Ottoinun and Hellenic practiceo of enslavement are comparable, the 
purpose behind the practice was not the same in the two cases; and, if we take purpose 
Into account, as we ouRht to take it, in any attempt that wc may make to pass a com- 
parative moral judgement, we shall find reawem to condemn the Ottonum dominant 
minority in the Orthodox Christian World of the fourteenth to seventeenth centuries of 
the Christian Era less severely than the Macedonian and Homan dominant xninority in 
the Hellenic World of the last four centuries ii.c. '“I’he purpose of the Macedonian and 
Roman conquerors and wastrels and hangmen began and ended with th^r «|ucst for 
docile “man-power* to exploit. The^^Oamanlis, whose avidity for docile fmun-power* 
was equally strong, did at least have in view a more reputable ultimate objective, 'i’hey 
wanted this supply of docile “man-power* in order to distil out of it, by a careful and 
elaborate system of education and selection, an ^iite which was to replenish the ranks 
of the ruling corporation itself. We have had occasion to study the recruitment arid 
training of the Ottoman Pfidishuh’s slave-household already in another context (in 
Part III, A, vol. iii, pp. 3X— 44, above). The essence of this Ottoman system iri its prime 
was that the Dominant Minority was recruited from the Internal Proletariat wholly 
and exclusively. The members of the ruling corporation were slaves who remained 
slaves even when they were occupying the highest posts in the civil and military admini- 
stration of the Empire; and the slave’s career wa • the sole avenue of entry, whether 
the slave-aspirant for omce had originally been a We. tern Christian renegade or deserter 
or prisoner of war or a Russian Christian victim of the Krim Tatar slave-raiders or a 
tribute-child conscripted by the Ottoman Government itself from its own C Jreek or 
Jugoslav Christian suoiects. This Ottoman system of recruiting the Dominant Minority 
from the Internal Proletariat is a particularly clear illustration of the truth— which is 
also true for all other disintegrating societies, as w'cU as for the main body of Orthodox 
Christendom*— that the barrier between Dominant Minority and Proletariat is the 
penalty of a moral schism and is not the expression of any difference of birth or race. 
The Ottoman Pftdishfih’s slave-household, which served as the dominant minority of 
Orthodox Christendom during its universal state, was of precisely the same rare as the 
rdiyeh or “human cattle* which it acquired and tended in order to recruit itself from 
this stock. The Ottoman ruling corporation had been replenished by adoption as well 
as by natural increase ever since the first generation after its original settlement in 
SultSn Onti in the thirteenth century of the Christian Era; and in the generation of 
Mehmcd the Conqueror — ^not to come down to far at SuIeymUn the Magnificent—* 
there can hardly have been a drop of the imminent Eurasian Nomad blood to be found 
still cotxrsing in any * 08 manli*s veins (see II. D (vi), voL ii» pp. above), 

« See IV. C (iii) (c) z (fi), vol. iv, pp. 399-404, above. 
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Suleyman the Magnificent against the nascent Iranic and Arabic 
societies and was then carried up the escarpment of the Iranian 
Plateau on the east, and down to the coasts of the Indian Ocean 
on the south, and as far as the borders of Morocco on the west.^ 
The still more wanton offensive warfare with Hungary in which 
the Comneni had indulged^ at a later stage in the East Roman 
Empire’s decline was also resumed by Suleyman the Magnificent 
and was carried by him up to the gates of Vienna. The impious 
Ottoman assaults upon the 'Osmanlis’ own parent Iranic Society 
proved abortive; but the simultaneous attacks upon the other 
two societies which were likewise neighbours of the Ottoman 
Empire resulted in a vast addition of Arabic Muslim and Western 
Christian subject populations to the Orthodox Christian internal 
proletariat. These recmits, who were acquired through an Ottoman 
conquest of their native countries, were mostly permitted to serve 
the conquerors as hewers of wood and drawers of water without 
being uprooted from their homes; but there was also a constant 
stream of other recmits, from territories beyond the frontiers of 
the Ottoman dominions, who were plucked out of their native 
environment — either, against their wills, as prisoners of war and 
victims of slave-raids, or, by their own act, as deserters and rene- 
gades — in order to swell still further the already vastly swollen 
numbers of the internal proletariat of Orthodox Christendom under 
the Ottoman regime. ^ 

Both the scale and the effects of this recmitment from abroad 
are revealed in the testimony of an experienced and skilful English 
observer who was resident in Turkey during the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, that is to say at a time when the recmitment 
from this source was on the point of coming to an end and may 
therefore be presumed to have dwindled already by comparison 
with its volume in the age of Suleyman the Magnificent or in the 
still further past age of Mehmed the Conqueror. In a book pub- 
lished in London in a.d. 1668 Sir Paul Rycaut describes^ how, 
in his day, the population of the Ottoman Empire was still being 
recmited by imports of slaves from the hinterland of the Black 
Sea Steppe ; and these imports were also still on the grand scale ; 
for the minimum estimate of the average numbers of the annual 
contingent imported through the single port of Constantinople is 

* For the extent, and the limitations, of these Ottoman conquests see I. C (i) (6), 
Annex I, in vol. x, pp. 384-400, and II. D (vii). Annex VII, in vol. ii, pp. 444-5, above. 

» See IV. C (ilij (c) at () 5 ), vol. iv, p. 403, footnote 3, above. 

^ For these rectoiits from beyond the Ottoman frontiers see Part III. A, vol. ,iii, 
p. 35, above. 

^ Rycaut, Sir Paul: The Present State of the Ottoman Empire (London 1668, Starkey 
and Brome), pp, 80-a. I^caut was particularly well placed for making his observations, 
since he served first as English consul at Smyrna and afterwards as secretary to the 
English Embassy in Constantinople. 
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placed by Rycaut as high as 20,000* The English observer then 

goes on to discuss the spiritual effect of this physical deracina- 

tion. 

‘The greatest part, being women and children, with easie perswa- 
sions and fair promises become Turks; the men, being ignorant and 
generally of the Russian or Muscovite nation (who are reported not 
to be over-devout or of famed constancy and perseverance in religion), 

. . . renounce all interest in the Christian faith/ 

In this ready renunciation of their own religious heritage these 
Russian slave-immigrants into Ottoman Rumelia might seem to 
compare unfavourably with those Oriental slave- immigrants into 
Roman Italy who still clung, in exile and adversity, to the worship 
of Cybele or Isis* It appears, however, from a later passage in the 
same work, that although these Russians may have drunk rather 
recklessly of the waters of Lethe, the draught did not altogether 
overcome them after all. 

‘We might proceed to recite as many sects as there arc towns or 
schools in the Empire, in every one of which some pragmatical preacher 
or other have always started a new opinion which can never want 
disciples. And certainly the diversity of opinion in Turk[e]y is almost 
infinite, and more numerous then in England or other parts of Christen- 
dom, though commonly not proceeding from the same malice nor 
laid with the same design to the prejudice of the State. The reason 
of this variety amongst the Turks I attribute to the many religions 
which voluntarily, and for interest or by force, have entered into the 
Mahometan superstition — many of which being Grecians, and in- 
structed in the arts and sciences with which that empire once dourished, 
which was the mine and treasu^ of philosophy and learning, did after- 
wards mix with their new religions (not being wholy satisfyed with 
the Alchoran) certain traditions and opinions of the ancient philoso- 
phers. And several other nations— as Russians, Muscovites, Circas- 
sians and the like — retaining some few remembrances of their first 
notions and principles, make a farther addition to this ill-compounded 
medley/* 

Here was a spiritual field which had been admirably prepared, 
by the thorough work of a trenchant Ottoman ploughshare, to 
receive and foster the seed of a ‘higher religion’" and perhaps to 
bring to harvest a universal church; and the golden opportunity 
was not neglected by would-be sowers — as we have already ob- 
served in another context^ where we have had occasion to take 
note of the rudiments of new religious growths which made their 
appearance in Orthodox Christendom under the Pax Ottomanica. 
As early as the second decade of the fifteenth century of the Chris- 
tian Era, when the Ottoman Empire had only just been established 

* Rycaut, op. cit., p. 135. a lu IV. C.<ii) (d) t, vol. iv, pp. 68-9, above. 
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and had not yet been rounded off by the occupation of Constan- 
tinople, Sheykh Bedr-ed-Din of Simav was propagating in the 
Ottoman dominions on both sides of the Straits a syncretism 
between Islam and Christianity which reminds us of the Islamic- 
Hindu syncretism of Kabir or the Christian-Hindji syncretism of 
Ram Mohan Roy or the Christian-Taoist syncretism of Hung 
Hsiu-ch'uan ; and at the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies the Anatolian provinces of the Empire were being im- 
pregnated with ImamI Shi'ism by the missionaries of the Safawis.^ 
Like Bedr-ed-Din in a.d. 1416,^ the Safawi propagandist Shah 
Quli blighted his own prospects in a.d. 15 ii by impatiently 
turning from a gentle to a violent course and thereby bringing 
down upon himself the full weight of the Ottoman Power. 3 These 
early violent sowers of new seed in Orthodox Christian soil were 
promptly crushed and their seed was trampled into the ground ; 
but the quiet and gradual propagation of esoterically heterodox 
faiths, under a parade of conformity with the Sunnah, struck 
deeper and spread wider during the later centuries of the Ottoman 
Peace ; and, if at the turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
the process of Westernization had not followed so hard at the 
heels of the break-up of the Ottoman Empire, we may conjecture 
that, by the present day, the Bektashi movement might have won 
for itself, throughout the Near East, the position which it has 
actually succeeded in attaining in Albania.^ 

The Ottoman Peace {durabat drea a.d. 1373-1774)3 did at least 

» See I. C (i) (6)» Annex I, vol. i, pp. 365-8, above, and V. C (i) (df) 6 (S), Annex, 
in the present volume, pp. 662-5, below. 

» The parallel i» not exact, since Bedr-ed-Din only took to violence after his 

hand hud been forced. The Sheykh had resigned himself to a compulsory retirement, 
on a pension, at Isnik, after having been deposed by Sultan Mehmed I from the high 
ofBce of Qiidi'i-*A»fccr of Xlumili, which he had held from a.d. 14x0 to 1413. In A.n. 
X416, however, Sheykh Bedr-ed- Din’s lieutenant Mustafa BdrklOje rose in insur- 
rection in the natural fortress of the QSraburun Peninsula (on the Anatolian mainland, 
facing the Island of Chios). On receiving the news, Bedr-ed-Din made his way from 
Isnik via Sinope to Wallachia and thence invaded the Ottoman territory of Deli Or- 
man (in North-Western Bulgaria, between Ruschuk and Varna). In both places the 
insurrections were crushed by the Ottoman Government with the utmost energy and 
ferocity (ace Babinger, Fr.; ‘Schejeh Bedr-ed-Din* in Der Islam^ vols. xi and xii). 
It is one of the curiosities of history that the scene of MustafS’s insurrection on Qara- 
burun in a.i>. x4x6 should have been within sight of the scene of Aristonicus’s at Lsucae, 
just across the Gulf of Smyrna, in 132 B.c. (see p. 69, above); for there is an unmis- 
takable kinship between the two movements. According to Sheykh Bedr-ed-Din’s 
contemporary, the Orthodox Christian historian Michael Ducas (chap, ax), the two 
main plonks in the Sheykh’s platform were a fraternization between Muslims and 
Christians and a communism xn everything except wives. One is reminded of Aris- 
tonicua’s common call to freemen and slaves, and of his attempt to establish, in real life, 
the Communist Utopia of lambulus (see V, C,(i) (d) 1 1, Annex I, vol, vi, p. 351, below). 

3 See I. C (i> (6), Annex I, vol. i, pp. 365 and 382-3, above. 

-V For the state of the BcktJUhi movement in the latter part of the seventeenth century 
of the Christian Era see Rycaut, op. cit.. Book II, chaps. 12 and 19, and also the 
present Study, IV. C (ii) (A) x, vol, iv, pp. 68-9, above, and V, C (i) (c) 3, in the present 
volume, p. 295, below. 

5 See Part III. A, vol. iii, pp. 26-7, and IV. C (ii) (^>) i, vol. iv, p. 68, above, and 
V. C (it) (6), vol. vi, pp. 298-300, below. 
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last long enough for the religious ferment which attracted Rycaut’s 
attention in the second quarter of the seventeenth century to brew 
up out of the colluvies gentium^ that had been collected and con- 
founded in an Ottoman sump, like the ingredients of a cocktail in 
a shaker, by the cumulative operation of slave- raids and wars of 
conquest which had been at work, by Rycaut’s day, for more than 
three centuries. The Mongol Peace on the Steppe {ca. i 241 -1328)'^ 
was too brief to give time for the troubling of the waters in this 
case to produce its normal after-effects. The foregoing -Mongol 
ravages, however, surpassed the Ottoman ravages in material scale 
in the measure of the difference in physical magnitude between 
the main body of the Far Eastern Society and the main body of 
Orthodox Christendom. While the alien Ottoman builders of an 
Orthodox Christian universal state ranged beyond the proper 
bounds of the society on which they were imposing their peace as 
far afield as Hungary and Azerbaijan and the Yaman and Algeria, 
the alien Mongol builders of a Far Eastern universal state likewise 
pushed their raids as far as Hungary in a westerly direction, while 
eastward they subjugated Korea and southward invaded Burma. 
From all quarters of the immense tract of European and Asiatic 
territory that was comprised within these extreme limits, the 
Mongol stockmen lifted' droves of human cattle from their 
native pastures and herded them together in human cattle- pens 
which they had hastily constructed in the heart of the Eurasian 
Steppe. The multiplicity and variety of the diverse cultures which 
were thus forced into an involuntary intercourse with one another 
as a result of this titanic Mongol *round-up' might have produced 
a social and spiritual ferment of unexampled energy if the Mongol 
Peace had not fallen short of the Ottoman Peace in its 'Pime-span 
as signally as it surpassed it in its spacial extension. 

In the event the Pax Mongolica collapsed, after its ephemeral 
heyday, as suddenly and unexpectedly as it had sprung into 
existence; and, upon its collapse, the colluvies gentium which 
had been swept together at Saray-on- Volga and at Qaraqorum- 
on-Orkhon and at Peking-w^ithin-the-Wall either dispersed and 
evaporated or was absorbed and assimilated or was segregated 
and sterilized without having been given the time to fulfil its 
'manifest destiny* of ‘making history*. The sensational history 
which might have been made in 'the Cauldron of the North’, ^ 
if Time and Chance had been auspicious, will leap, how'ever, to 


^ l^ivy, Book IV, chai>. a, § 5. 

! See II. D (v), vol. ii, p. xai ; Bart III. A, vol. iii» p. as; Pert HI. A, Annex II, 
lix, pp. 4x6-17, above; and V. C <i) (r) 4, in the present volume, pp. 34S 
Table I, attached to V, C (iii), vol. vi, p. 327, belov^‘. 

Jer. i. 13; Easek. xu 3 and 7, and xxiv. t-14. 
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the eye of any reader of the surviving narratives of those Western 
observers who visited the head-quarters of the Mongol Khaqan 
and broke their long journey at the camps of his vassal-princes in 
the outlying appanages of the Mongol Empire on the morrow of 
its establishment,^ For a moment of time in the thirteenth cen- 
tury of the Christian Era Saray and Qaraqorum and Peking bade 
fair to become as potent * melting-pots* as a nineteenth-century 
New York or as a Rome whose dilution of the Tiber with the 
Orontes has been immortalized in famous lines of Juvenal that 
have already been quoted.^ The fact is attested by the following 
passages from the pen of a Flemish friar of the Franciscan order 
who made his adventurous journey to Qaraqorum and back in 
A.D. 1253-5. 

‘There is a fair or market following the court of B§ttl at all times ; but 
it was so far distant from us that we could not reach it. We were 
constrained to walk on foot for want of horses. At length certain 
Hunganans, who had once been clerks, found us, and one of them 
could sing many songs without book, and was looked upon by other 
Hungarians as a priest, and was sent to funerals of his deceased country- 
men. There was another of them also well instructed in grammar; 
for he could understand the meaning of everything that we spoke, 
but could not answer. These Hungarians were a great comfort to us, 
bringing us cosmos [qumyz] to drink, and sometimes flesh to eat. . . . 

‘Upon a certain day a Cuman accompanying us saluted us in Latin, 
saying Salvete^ dominu Wondering at this, and saluting him in return, 

I demanded of him who had taught him that kind of salutation. He 
said that he was baptized in Hungary by our friars, and that from 
them he had learned it. . . . 

T inquired ... of the city of Talas, where there lived certain Teutons 
... of whom Friar Andrew made mention. ^ Concerning these men, 

I also inquired very diligently in the courts of Sartak and BatQ, but 
I could get no information of them ... till I had come to the court 
of Man^ Khan. And there I was informed that MangQ Khan had 
removed them out of the jurisdiction of BatO, for the space of a month *s 
journey from Talas, eastward, to a certain village called Bulaq, where 
they are set to dig gold and to make armour. . . . 

‘A few days later we entered upon those alps where the QSra Qitay 
people were wont to inhabit. . . . And there we found a certain village 
where there were Saracens, speaking the Persian language, though 
they dwelt a huge distance from Persia. . . . 

[At Qaraqorum, where the KlhAqan MangQ held his court,] ‘we 

* The principal documents, apart from Marco Polo*s weU-lcno'wn and frequently 
published book, will be found in Beazl^, C. R.: The Texu and Versions of John de 
Plano Carpini and William de Rubrtmis (London 1903, Hakluyt Society), and iComrolf, 
M,; Conten^oraries of Marco Polo (London X9a8, Cape). 

» On p. 07, above. 

J This Fnar Andrew had viaited the court of the Mongol XChaqSn in the reign of 
Kuvuk Khan dmperabat a.i>. xa46-8). — ^A.J.T. 
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went to a large house that we found cold and without a supply of fuel. 
We were still without food, and it was night* ... A woman of Metz 
in Lorraine, called Paquette, and who had been a prisoner in Hungary, 
found us out and prepared for us a feast of the best she could. She 
belonged to the court of that lady who was Christian and of whom 
I have already spoken; she told us of the unheard-of misery she had 
suffered before coming to the court. But she was fairly well off, for 
she had a young Russian husband who made her the mother of three 
little children, and he was a carpenter, which is a good position among 
the Tatars. Among other things, she told us that there was in Qara- 
qorum a goldsmith named William, originally from Paris, His family 
name was Buchier, the name of his father Laurant Buchier. She 
believed, too, that he had a brother who lived on the Grand Pont 
and who was called Roger Buchier. . . . 

‘On Palm Sunday [a.d. IZ54] we were at Qaraqorum. . , . The 
mass said, evening approached, and Master William took us with him 
to his horne for supper, in great joy. His wife was the daughter of 
one Larraine, and born in Hungary. She spoke French and Cuman 
well. We met there another European named Basil, the son of an 
Englishman and bom in Hungary, and who spoke the same languages.^* 


These fellow Western Christians with whom the Flemish Friar 
William fell in at Qaraqorum and on his journey thither were 
only one of many contingents of whom the Mongol 

raiders had carried away captive to the mushroom-capital of 
an embryonic Far Eastern universal state. Among the new re- 
cruits who were thus forcibly levied and conscripted into a Far 
Eastern proletariat there were also Orthodox Christian Alans 
and Russians ; there were Muslim Turks and Iranians and Mono- 
physite Christian Armenians from an aged Syriac World to which 
the Mongol invaders had dealt a coup de grdcef- there were 
Lamaist Mahayanian Buddhists from Tibet; there were Catholic 
Mahayanian Buddhists and Taoists and Confucians from China; 
and there were the Manichaeans and the Nestorian Clhristians 
who were already long since at home in the oases of the Eurasian 


Steppes before Chingis Khan started on his career of conquest. 
In the course of his anabasis Friar William was not only consoled 
and fortified by meeting co-religionists: he was also stimulated 
or exasperated, according to the circumstances, by encounters 
with representatives of the competing faiths. At an early stage 
in his journey, on Whitsun Eve, 1253, he was approached by 

^ Xth^arim Fratris WiUushnt de FubruifiMJS [RubruckJ, de Ordine Fratrum Minorum, 
GoZft, Anno Orat^ X2S3,^ Partes Orientates ^^nalieh. tran^liition by Komtoff, M., in 
Cant^or^s of Marco Polo (London loaS* Cape), pp. jao-x, X40-5O» 

vol 7 » > II- TO (vu). Annex VIII, vol. ia, pp. 449-5* ; IV. C <ii) (h) i, 

* For ^ inSbration of Mani^eiem and Nestorian Chmtianlty from the Syriac 
n. JJ (vu). Annex VIII, voL «, pp. 449-50, above. 
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some Alan adherents of the Orthodox Church who besought 
this passing Western priest for instruction in Christian doctrine 
and observance.^ On Whitsunday itself he was approached by 
a Muslim whom he instructed and all but converted.^^ He found 
Batu Khan’s son Sartak under the influence of Nestorian counsel- 
lors, and suspected the prince of being a crypto-Nestorian him- 
self, ^ When he arrived at Batu’s own court, he raised a laugh 
among the courtiers by boldly adjuring their master to embrace 
the Catholic Faith.^ In his passage through Uighuristan he 
visited a Buddhist temple and entered into a theological disputa- 
tion with the monks. 5 After his arrival at Qaraqorum the first 
trace of Christianity upon which he stumbled was a chapel served 
by an Armenian monk;^ and thereafter he found *a swarm of 
Christians — Hungarians, Alans, Ruthenians, Georgians, Arme- 
nians’7— in the Khaqan’s capital. When Mangu Khan granted 
Friar liyilliam an audience, the missionary preached the Catholic 
Faith to the Khaqan as boldly as he had preached it to Mangu’s 
cousin Batu ; and Mangu responded by arranging for the holding 
of a theological disputation.® His secretaries first took down in 
writing depositions from the friar and his Nestorian and pagan 
competitors, and thereafter the three parties were called upon 
to defend their respective theses by word of mouth before a board 
of examiners consisting of one pagan, one Muslim, and one Chris- 
tian. In a subsequent interview Mangu expounded his own 
religious beliefs in a latitudinarian vein which the Mongol Em- 
peror’s Catholic interlocutor interpreted as a confession of agnos- 
ticism.^ 

It will be seen that, at this early stage in the history of the 
universal state which was being imposed on the Far Eastern 
World by Mongol arms, the competition between the diverse 
religions of the d6racin4s from all quarters of the Earth who 
were then being thrown into a Far Eastern ‘melting-pot’ was 
already exciting the curiosity of the Mongol master of this enor- 
mous empire. And on this showing we may surmise that, if the 

* Xh^ Journal of Friar William of Fubptckt chap. 13 (Komroff, pp. 98—9)- 

a . said that he desired to be baptized. But, when we prepared ourselves for 

baptizing him, he suddenly mounted on horseback, saying that he would go home 
and consult with his wife what were best to be done. On the next day he told us that 
he could in no case receive baptism, because then he could drink no more qumyz.* — 
Rubruck, op. cit., chap. 14 (Komroff, p. 99.) 

3 Ibid., chaps. 17 and xS fibid., pp. xo6— xi). 

Ibid., op. cit., chap, ax (ibid., p. 1x8). 

5 Ibid., op. cit., chap, ay (ibid., pp. i3o-a>. 

* Ibid., op. cit., chap. 3X (ibid., pp. 143-4). 

7 Ibid., op. cit., chap. 48 (ibid., p. 174). 

« Ibid., op. cit., chap. 51 (ibid., pp. x83-9a), 

o ^The (Armenian] monk told me that the Khan believes only the Christians, but 
that he wants everybody to pray for him- The monk lied, for the Khan believes in 
no one, as you shall soon leam.^ — Ibid., op. cit., chap. 37 (ibid., p. I 53 )« 
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Pax MongoUca had lasted, some notable religious experiences 
and discoveries would have followed. As it was, the Mongol 
khans and hordes of the several branches of the House of Chingis 
did all eventually exchange their own primitive paganism for 
one or other of the 'higher religions’ of the peoples, west of the 
Great Wall, who were temporarily engulfed in the Far Eastern 
internal proletariat as a result of the Mongol conquests. MangQ 
Khan’s own brother and successor Qubilay Khan {imperabat a.d. 
1357—94) was attracted by his Tibetan subjects’ Lamaistic Maha- 
yanian Buddhism; and this was the religion to which his succes- 
sors were tardily converted some two hundred years after their 
expulsion from China.* Their cousins in the appanages of Chagha- 
tay and Juji were converted to the orthodox Sunni form of Islam, 
and so, in the end, were the Il-Khans of Iran and Traq, after 
they had tried, as alternatives, both Nestorianism and the Shrah.^ 
On the other hand the Mongol Empire broke down and broke up 
before any of these alien faiths had gained any deep or lasting 
hold upon the mass of the Far Eastern internal proletariat in 
Intramural China. 

The tincture of Western Christianity which was introduced 
into the Far East under a Mongol aegis by a series of pioneer- 
missionaries — ^from Friar John of Pian di Carpini, who made 
his journey to Kuyuk Khan’s court in a.d. 1245-7, to Friar 
Odoric of Pordenone, who visited Peking in the third decade 
of the fourteenth century — had evaporated without leaving a trace 
by the time when Saint Francis Xavier inaugurated the second 
attempt to convert China to Catholicism; Nestorianism and Mani- 
chaeism seem to have been absorbed into the Chinese tradition 
without making any visible mark on it; and even Islam, though 
it did succeed in gaining a permanent foothold in China thanks 
to the opportunities which it temporarily enjoyed there under 
the Mongol regime, remained segregated in the far north-western 
provinces of Kansu and Shensi and in the new far southern 
province of Yunnan which was carved out of a barbarian no-man*s- 
land by Mongol military enterprise. The Muslim element which 
survives down to this day in the Chinese population of these 
three provinces is the most substantial monument, in China, 
of the short-lived and abortive alien universal state which the 
Mongols once provided for a disintegrating Far Eastern Society* 
Yet, although this exotic community has contrived to hold its 

* S^e Part III. A, Annex H, vol. iii, p. 451, footnote and IV. C (c) 3 (c*). 
vol. w, p. 497, above. y \ j \ 

See II. O (y), vol. ii, p. 14s, above. 

a See I. C (0 C&), Annex I, vol. i, pp. 363—4, and II. T> (vii), Annex VIII, vol* ii. 
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ground on the fringes of China, it has remained, even there, 
a peculiar people; and on Chinese ground there has been no 
fruitful union between Islam and any indigenous religion or 
philosophy. The student of the morphology of Religion will search 
in vain for any Chinese counterpart of the Indian syncretisms 
between Islam and Hinduism or the Near Eastern syncretisms 
between Islam and Christianity. To find a Chinese analogue 
of Kabirism and Sikhism and Bedreddinism and Bektashism the 
observer must travel far afield in both Time and Space. He 
muot skip the Ming interlude between the Mongol and the 
Manchu regime, and must then shift the focus of his attention 
from the hinterland of Peking in the thirteenth century to the 
hinterland of Canton in the nineteenth century, if he wishes 
to catch a glimpse of a dynamic impact of alien religious ideas 
upon the native Chinese tradition. As we have seen above, ^ it 
was in Klwangsi in the middle of the nineteenth century, when 
the Manchu regime, in its turn, was verging towards its fall, 
that some casual grains of Protestant Christianity, mingling with 
the traditional Chinese Weltanschauung in the soul of a Hung 
Hsiu-ch’uan, produced the explosive mixture which discharged 
itself in the militant movement of the ‘T’aip'ing*. 

The Baby Ionic and the Syriac Internal Proletariat. 

If we now pass to the Babylonic World, we shall find that the 
ferment of religious experience and discovery in the souls of 
a sorely tried internal proletariat was as active in South-Western 
Asia under the Assyrian terror of the eighth and seventh centuries 
B.c. as it was, round the Hellenized shores of the Mediterranean 
Basin, under a Roman terror which set in with the outbreak of 
the Hannibalic War and did not give way to a Roman Peace until 
after the Battle of Actium. 

Through the agency of Assyrian arms the disintegrating Baby- 
Ionic Society expanded geographically in two directions, as the 
disintegrating Orthodox Christian Society expanded through 
the prowess of the East Roman militarists^ and their successors 
the ^Osmanlis, and the disintegrating Hellenic Society through the 
conquests of alien ground that were made by the Macedonians 
and the Romans. Eastward, beyond the Zagros, in Iran, the 
Assyrians anticipated the Romans’ exploits in Europe beyond 
the Appennines by subjugating a host of primitive societies; west- 
ward, beyond the Euphrates, they anticipated the Macedonians’ 
exploits on the Asiatic side of the Dardanelles by subjugating 

» On p. X07. 

» See IV* C (iii) (c) % (fi), vol. iv, pp. 399-403 and p. 403, footnote 3, above. 
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more than one alien civilization; and the two alien civilizations — 
the Syriac and the Egyptiac — ^which were thus forcibly incorpo- 
rated, for the moment, into the Babylonic internal proletariat were 
actually identical with two of the four which were afterw’^ards 
temporarily incorporated into the Hellenic internal proletariat 
post Alexandrum, Nor were these alien victims of Babylonic mili- 
tarism simply conquered without being uprooted. The classic 
examples of the forcible deportation of a conquered population 
are the transplantation of the Israelites by the Assyrian war-lord 
Sargon to the opposite frontiers of an expanding Babylonic World 
in ^ the recently subjugated barbarian country on the western 
fringes of Iran, and the transplantation of the Jews by the Neo- 
Babylonian war-lord Nebuchadnezzar to the heart of the Baby- 
lonic World in Babylonia itself. 

The compulsory exchange of populations was the sovereign 
device of Babylonic imperialism for breaking the spirit of con- 
quered peoples and, above all, destroying their political esprit 
de corps \ and the atrocity was by no means exclusively inflicted 
upon aliens and barbarians. In their own fratricidal warfare the 
dominant Powers of the Babylonic World did not scruple to mete 
out the same treatment to one another; and the Samaritan com- 
munity* — of which a few hundred representatives can be seen, still 
living under the shadow of Mount Gerizim, in the present mandated 
territory of Palestine — is a monument of the transplantation to 
Syria, by Assyrian hands, of deportees from several cities of 
Babylonia, including the metropolis itself. The Assyrian Govern- 
ment’s intention was to wipe out the national consciousness of 
the proudest and most venerable of the four sister nations^ in 
the Babylonic body social, and at the same time to fill a vacuum 
which had been left in the recently conquered territories in 
Syria after the transplantation of a number of the native Israelites 
to Media but in the end it was the Babylonians with their 
Median allies, and not the Assyrians, who emerged victorious 
from the Assyro-Babylonian Hundred-and-Forty Years' War;^ 
and at that stage it was both impossible and unnecessary for the 
Babylonians to deal with the Assyrians as the Assyrians had 

* See Gaster» M.: The Samaritans (Oxford Jt9«3» University Press). 

^ See I. C (i) vol. i, p. xi6, and 11 . D (v)» vol. ii, pp. *35 end *37, Above. 

3 The Assyrians seem not to have deported entire {populations en masse^ but to have 
contented themselves with carrying away captive certain selected classcs^ — the political- 
minded or the skilful-handed — ^while the peasantry were left, helpless and leaderless, 
on their ancestral lands. Both the Israelites who were planted in the cities of the Medea 
and the Babij^lonians who were planted in the cities of Israel were probably minorities; 
and the survival of an Israelitish peasantry in the countryside of Samaria would account 
for the eventual victory of the indigenous Syriac over the intrusive Babylonic element 
in the Samaritan religion (see p. xas, footnote i, below). 

For this devastating war and its outcome see IV, C (iii) (r) 3 (n), vol. iv, pp. 476- 
84, above. 
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dealt with them ; for by that time there were no more Assyrians 
left to deal with. By intercalating recurrent domestic revolutions 
between their perpetual foreign wars, the Assyrians had achieved 
the extraordinary feat of annihilating themselves and, apart 
from a miserable remnant of squatters who continued to preserve 
the Assyrian name on the site of the city of Asshur itself,^ perhaps 
the only survivors of the Assyrian nation were the offspring of 
Assyrian garrisons in the former provinces of the Assyrian Empire 
who purchased their survival at the price of losing their political 
identity and being absorbed into the surrounding native popula- 
tion. In the Assyrian homeland itself the Assyrian nation was 
being supplanted by its Syriac victims even before the collapse 
of the Assyrian state, as is attested by the progress of the con- 
quered peoples* Aramaic language at the expense of the con- 
querors* Al^adian.3 

It will be seen that the furor Assyrtacus did not spend itself 
before it had brought into existence a Babylonic internal prole- 
tariat which bore a singularly close resemblance to the Hellenic 
internal proletariat in its origin and composition and experience; 
and the two trees brought forth similar fruits. While the later 
incorporation of the Syriac Society into the Hellenic internal 
proletariat was to bear fruit at the beginning of the Christian 
Era in the birth of Christianity out of Judaism, the earlier in- 
corporation of the same Syriac Society into the Babylonic internal 
proletariat bore fruit in and after the eighth century b.c. in the 
birth of Judaism itself out of the primitive religion of one of the 
parochial communities into which the Syriac Society had cpme 
to be articulated. 4- 

* See IV. C (iii) (c) 3 (a), vol. tv, pp. 480—2, above. * Ibid., p. 470, above. 

3 For this victory of Aramaic over Akkadian see I. C (i) (6), vol. i, p. 79, and IV. C 
(iii) (c) 3 (a), vol, iv, p. 484, above, and V. C (i) (d) 6 (y), in the present volume, pp. 
487-^x and 499, footnote 5, below. 

For the nature of the primitive religion of Israel see IV. C (iii) (c) 2 (a), vol. iv, 
p, a6a, above, and V. C (i) (d) 7, vol, vi, pp. 39—49, below. It will be seen that, 
while Judaism and Christianity appear to be *p™losophicalIy contemporary and equiva- 
lent' (in the sense in which these terms have been usedfin I. C (iii) (c) and (</), vol. i, above) 
in so far as they can be regarded simply as products of the disintegration of two societies 
of the species which we have called Viviliasations', there is another angle of vision from 
which they present themselves in the quite different aspect of successive stages in a 
single '‘ascending' process of spiritual enlightenment. In this picture Christianity 
stands, not side by side with Judaism, but on its shoulders, while they both tower above 
the primitive religion of Israel. Nor is the enlightenment of the Prophets of Israel and 
Judah in and after the eighth century b.c. the onl:y intervening stage of which we have 
a record or a hint in the chronological and spiritual interval between the primitive 
worship of Yahweh and the epiphany of Christ. Before and below the Prophets, the 
Biblical tradition presents us with a Moses, and before and below Moses with an 
Abraham. These dim figures are regarded by one school of modem Western ‘higher 
critics' as mere creatures of a primitive mythopoeic imagination, ai*d by another school 
as at least partially authentic historical persons who have left their marks upon ‘folk 
memory'. The student of history will observe that the tradition places bo^ Abraham 
and Moses in the same historical setting as the Prophets and as Christ, if history is 
regarded as a conspectus of the rises and falls of civilizations . While Christ made his 
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The genesis of this ‘higher religion’ of Judaism among the 
submerged Syriac elements in the Babylonic internal proletariat 
has left an incomparably full and clear record of itself in the books 
of the pre-Exilic Prophets of Israel and Judah ; and in these living 
and breathing memorials of a tremendous spiritual travail the 
burning question is the issue — already familiar to us from the 
Hellenic case — between the gentle and the violent way of facing 
an internal proletariat’s ordeal. Moreover, Gentleness eventually 
prevailed over Violence in this case likewise; for the ‘Time of 
Troubles’, as it reached and passed its climax, delivered a series 
of hammer-stroke lessons which taught even the ‘Die-Hards’ in 
the tribe of Judah the futility of attempting to repay Violence 
in its own kind. The new ‘higher religion’ which was born in 
eighth-century Syria, in Syriac communities which were then 
still being pounded on their native threshing-floor by an As- 
syrian flail, was brought to maturity in sixth-century and fifth- 
century Babylonia among the uprooted and deported descendants 
of one of these battered Syriac peoples. 

Like the Oriental slave- deportees in Roman Italy, the Jewish 
exiles in Nebuchadnezzar’s Babylon were proof against the facile 
adaptability of the Russian slave-deportees in Ottoman Rumelia.* 
These uprooted Syriac members of the Babylonic internal proleta- 
riat were no chameleons. 

^If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, may my right hand forget her cunning. 

‘If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth- 

Yet the memory of their home which these exiles cherished in 
a strange land was not just a negative imprint: it was a positive 
act of inspired imaginative creation. In the unearthly light of 
this vision seen through a mist of tears the fallen fastness be- 
came transfigured into a holy city built on a rock against which 
the gates of Hell should not prevail, ^ And the captives who 
refused to indulge their captors’ whim by singing them one of 
the songs of Sion, and stubbornly hanged up their harps on the 
willows^ by Euphrates’ stream, were at that very moment compos- 
ing an inaudible new melody on the invisible instrument of their 
hearts. 

appearance in This World juat after the cloac of a Hellenic *Timc of Trouble#^ and the 
Prophets made theirs in the midst of a Babylonic *Timc of Troublea*, the epiphany of 
Moses is traditionally associated with the decadence of ‘the New Empire* of 
which was a restoration of the Ei^ptiac universal state, and the epiphany of Abraham 
with the last days of the Sumenc universal state, after its short-lived reconstruction 
by the energetic hands of Hammurabi, This relation between recurrent break-downs 
and disintegrations of civilizations and an apparently progressive process of religious 
enlightenment is examined further in Part ViX, below. 

* See the present chapter, p. t lo, above. 

3 Ps. cxxxvii. 5-6. a Matt. xvi. x8. ♦ Ps, cxxxvii. *, 
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‘By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept when we re- 
membered thee, O Sion’; 

and, in that weeping, the enlightenment of Jewry was accomplished. 

It is evident that, in the successive religious reactions of 
Syriac conscripts in the ranks of an alien internal proletariat, 
the parallel between Babylonic and Hellenic history is very close ; 
but the response evoked from the internal proletariat by the 
Babylonic dominant minority’s challenge was the richer of the 
two in so far as it came not only from those victims who were 
members of an alien civilization but from the barbarian victims 
as well. Whereas the European and North-West African bar- 
barians who were forcibly incorporated into the Hellenic internal 
proletariat by Roman arms made no religious discoveries of 
their own, but simply accepted the seed that was sown among 
them by their fellow proletarians of Oriental origin, the Iranian 
barbarians who were passed under the Assyrian harrow begot 
a native prophet in the person of Zarathustra, the founder of 
Zoroastrianism. The date of Zarathustra is a matter of dispute 
among modem Western scholars, and by the same token they 
are unable to tell us whether his religious discovery was an 
independent response to the common challenge of Assyrian mili- 
tarism which was presented to Iranians and Syrians simul- 
taneously, or whether his voice was only an echo of the cry of 
Israelite prophets who had been marooned in ‘the cities of the 
Medes^^ It is evident, however, that, whatever the original 
relations between these two ‘higher religions’ may have been, 
Zoroastrianism and Judaism met on equal terms in their maturity 
and that, in their spiritual commerce during the Achaemenian 
and the Macedonian Age, the Iranian religion gave the Syrian 
religion at least as much inspiration as it received from it.^ The 
spiritual power that was thus displayed by Zoroastrianism in 
the second chapter of its history is presumptive evidence that the 
new ‘higher religion’ of the barbarian wing of the Babylonic internal 
proletariat was a powerful spiritual force from the beginning.^ 

* This question has been touched upon already in I. C (i) (6), vol. i, p. 8i, above. 

See further Pettaaszone, R. : JLa Religtone di Zarathustra (Bologna 1930, ZanichelH)> 
pp. 83—4 It may be noted in this connexion that the human adversaries who are 
equated in the GSthas with the Powers of Evil are not the Assyrians but the Eurasian 
Nomads, who swept out of the Steppe on to the Iranian and Anatolian plateaux in the 
seventh century b.c. (see II. D (v), vol. ii, pp. 136-7 and i 38 - 9 » ^’art III. A, Annex 
II, vol. iii, p. 410, above). v . . *.*■ 

* See von Gall, A. : BacnXtla. roxj Qeov (Heidelberg 19^6, Winter), and Meyer, 

E.; Ursprung und Anfdnge des Christentums^ vol. ii (Stuttgart and Berlin Cotta), 

PP* 9«!— 130, X79, and 190-304, as well as the present study, V. C (i) (d) 6 (o), in the 
present volume, p. 536; V. C (ij (d) 7, vol, vi, PP* 43 ~ 4 ; Y* V vol. vi, p. 136, 

footnote 5, and p. 139, footnote 3; and V. C (i) (d) ix, vol. vi, p. 163^ footnote i, b^ow. 

3 For. the remarkable vein of intellectual abstraction which appears to have been 
one of the original features of Zarathustra*8 system see V. C (i) (d) 7, vol. vi, p. 43 » 
footnote 4, below. 
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At any rate, when the Babylonia ‘Time of Troubles’ was 
brought to an end by the overthrow and annihilation of Assyria, 
and the Babylonic World passed on into a universal state in the 
shape of the Neo-Babylonian Empire, it looked as though Judaism 
and Zoroastrianism — the new faiths of the Syrian and Iranian 
wings of the Babylonic internal proletariat — would compete with 
one another for the privilege of establishing a universal church 
within the political framework that was now being provided by 
the Babylonic dominant minority — as, in the disintegration of 
the Hellenic body social, Christianity and Mithraism and the 
worships of Isis and Cybele did compete with the weapons of 
the spirit in the arena of the Roman Empire. At this juncture, 
however, the course of history was abruptly changed by a sudden 
and dramatic reversal in the relations between the apparently'’ 
victorious Babylonic and the apparently vanquished Syriac 
Society. 

This peripeteia was the retribution for the unusual deadliness 
of the injury which the Babylonic dominant minority had inflicted 
upon itself, during the Babylonic ‘Time of Troubles’, as well 
as upon the alien societies within striking distance. Out of the 
four national states — Babylonia, Assyria, Elam, and Urartu — 
into which the Babylonic body social had been articulated, one — 
Assyria — had been annihilated and two others — Elam and Urartu 
— had been prostrated and overwhelmed by the beginning of 
the sixth century b.c. ; and the sole survivor — ^Babylonia—who 
was left to establish the Babylonic universal state, was suffering 
too severely from the shock of the Assyro-Babylonian Hundred- 
and-Forty Years’ War to be capable of executing this heavy task 
single-handed. Babylonia could never have carried the long 
duel with her far more powerful Assyrian sister to a‘ victorious 
conclusion if the Iranian barbarians had not lent her their for- 
midably decisive aid;* and, while the Neo-Babylonian Kxnpire 
was attempting to serve as a Babylonic universal state, it was 
living all the time under the shadow of a Median peril. This 
peril might perhaps have been exorcised, or at any rate mitigated, 
if the menacing barbarians had been converted to the Babylonic 
Civilization ; but, as we have seen, the Iranians were actually 
converted to the Syriac Civilization instead;^ and therewith, for 
Nabonidus and Belshazzar, the menace of a barbarian avalanche 
was merged in the still more terrible menace of a Syriac encircle- 


* In thia respect Babylonia’s victory over Assyria with the aid of Median arms at the 
close of the seventh century B.c. may be compared with France’s victory in 1918 over 
Germany with the aid of the English-speaking Bowers. In A.n. X938 it looked as though 
the Mme historical drama might be re-acted by China, Japan, and the Soviet Union. 

a See I. C <0 (6), vol. i, pp, 79-8 x ; II. D (v), vol. ii, pp. xay-S; IV. C <i«) <c) 3 
vol. IV, p, 47X, above. 
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ment. The blow fell; the roles were reversed; the Achaemenian 
Empire supplanted the Neo-Babylonian Empire as the political 
framework within which the two rising religions of Judaism and 
Zoroastrianism were to propagate themselves; and the Achaeme- 
nian Empire was a Syriac and not a Babylonic universal state; 
for it was an empire in which the Babylonians found themselves 
a subject and aggrieved instead of a ruling and self-satisfied 
community, I while the new Iranian masters of South-Western 
Asia allowed the Babylonians’ Jewish victims to return from 
exile to their Syrian fatherland and took the Babylonians’ Phoeni- 
cian vassals into an honourable partnership in the management 
of an empire which dwarfed Nebuchadnezzar’s.^ 

* See the present chapter, p. 94, above, and V. C (i) (c) 4, in the present volume,. 
P* 347 » V* C (ii) {a). Annex II, vol. vi, p. 442, below. 

® Under the Achaemenian rdgime the four Phoenician city-states — Sidon, Tyre, 
Byblus, Aradus — each not only enjoyed their own local autonomy, but were actually 
allowed by the Achaemenian Imperial Oovemment to reigrn respectively over four 
miniature imperia in imperio. The island city-state of Aradus was mistress on the 
mainland of a territo^ which included IVlarathus and Mariamme and extended east- 
ward from the coast into the interior right up to the Orontes. On Sidon the Achae- 
menidae bestowed the Plain of Sharon, including Dora and Joppa, while Tyre bore 
rule over Ascalon and over some city, unidentified, on the coast of the Bay of Acre. 
Gaza and Ashdod seem to have been the only two Philistine cities that escaped *media- 
tization* ^o use the corresponding technical term in the constitutional vocabulary of 
the Holy Roman Empire) and that continued to depend directly upon the Abhaemeni^ 
Padishah instead of being subordinated to one or other of the four Phoenician imperial 
cities (see Jones, A. H. M.: The Cities of the JEastem Roman Provinces (Oxford 1937, 
Clarendon Press), pp. 334—5). In the fourth century b.c. the Phoenician city-states 
were federated with one another — ^the seat of the federal institutions being at Tripolis 
(Jones, op. cit., pp. 331—3; Meyer, E.: Geschichte des AltertumSy vol. hi (Stiittgart 190 x. 
Cotta), pp. 138—40). On the other hand the general Achaemenian policy of stuped 
respect for pre-existing local institutions — ^political^ legal, and religious — ^was eventually 
defeated in Babylonia by the irreconcilable hostility of the Babylonians to an alien 
dominion, however moderately exercised and discreetly veiled. Whereas Cyrus had 
been careful to have himself installed as legitimate King of Babylon, in so far as legiti- 
macy could be conferred by a strict observance of the traditional ceremonies of investi- 
ture (see Meyer, op, cit., vol. iii, p. IZ9), Xerxes followed Sennacherib’s example in 
deliberately refraimng from *taking the hands of BeP on New Year’s Day, 484 B.c. 
The revolt of Babylonia in the autumn of the same year was the last act of Babylonian 
recalcitrance with which the Achaemenian Government had to contend, for it was 
suppressed with such severity that, for the next himdred and fifty years, Babylonia 
lay sullenly passive under the Achaemenian yoke, until Alexander entered Babylon 
as a liberator and raised the temple of Bel from its ruins (Meyer, op. cit., 129;- 
32; cf, the present chapter of the present Study, p. 94, above, as well as V. C (i) 
(c) 4, pp. 347—8, and V. C (ii) (a). Annex U, vol. vi, p. 442, below). The overthrow of 
the Achaemenian Empire by Macedonian arms brought with it a reversal of fortune 
for^ Phoenicia as well as for Babylonia. Before Alexander had been welcomed as 
a liberator by Babylon he had taken Tyre by storm and had put her to the sack in 
reprisal for her obstinate loyalty to the lost cause of the last Darius. Thereafter, under 
a Seleucid regime which continued to treat Babylonia with Alexander’s considerateness 
(see Tam, W. W. : The Greeks in Bactria and India (Cambridge 1938, University 
Press), pp. 56— 7), the Phoenicians suffered further reverses. For example, in 359 B.c., 
when the Aradian monarchjr was replaced by republican institutions in the impexial 
city itself, the Aradian empire on the mainland was simultaneously broken up into 
city-state republics each depending directly upon the Seleucid Government. When the 
Seleucid Empire itself broke up at the turn of the second and the last century B.c., 
Aradus recovered her dominion over Marathus and some other fragments of her 
former continental empire (Jones, op. cit., pp. 239—40), but in 38 B.c. these possessions 
were taken away from her again, and this time once for all, by Marcus Antonius (Jones, 
op. cit., cm. 26 z— 3). These blows were not offset by the spread of Phoenician, at the 
heels 01 Greek, traders eastward, overland, into ‘Upper Asia’ (see Tam, op. cit., p. 10). 

The transformation of the Achaemenian Empire from a semi-Babylonic into a wholly 
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In a world in which the turn of Fortune’s wheel had thus put 
down the Babylonians from their seat and had exalted Zoroaster’s 
Achaemenian converts and the Jews’ Phoenician cousins, the 
triumph of Judaism^ and Zoroastrianism might have been ex- 
pected to be more certain and more rapid than it would have been 
if Belshazzar’s Kingdom had not been given to the Medes and 
Persians.^ But Fortune intervened again to give another unexpected 

Syriac universal state can be followed in the history of the Achaemenian Government's 
official scripts and languages. For inscriptions on stone the Babylonic cuneiform script 
was employed, and every inscription was trilingual — the three languages in which it 
was inscribed being those of the three official capitals: Elamite for Susa, Medo-Persian 
for Ecbatana, and Assyro-Babylonian for Babylon (Meyer, op. cit., p. 28). For the 
conveyance of the Medo-Persian language a special simplified version of the cuneiform 
script w^ devised. _ Under the later Achaemenids, however, there was a noticeable 
increase in the faultiness of the rendering of the cuneiform script, and this suggests that 
it had come by then to be an anachronism which was being perpetuated officially after 
it had been abandoned in ordinary life (Meyer, op. cit., p. 48). JPari passu with this 
decay of the cuneiform script there was an increase in the vogue of the Aramaic 
script and language. Under the Achaemenian regime Aramaic was the official pro- 
vincial _ language for all the western provinces of the Empire — including Egypt and 
Anatolia, where it was not indigenous as a vernacular (Meyer, op. cit., pp. 47—8, and 
idem: Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine (Leipzig 1912, Hinrichs), p. 17; the present 
Study, V. C (i) (d) 6 (y), p. 499, below). The Persian language itself was already being 
written in Aramaic characters on papyrus before the end of the Achaemenian Age 
(Meyer, Papyrusfund^ p. 17). 

* Eduard Meyer has gone so far as to declare that ‘Judaism is a creation of the 
Persian Empire* (^Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine^ p. 96). 

® The propagation of these would-be universal religions among the population of 
the Achaemenian Empire must also have been facilitated by the fact that — mild and 
even benevolent though the Achaemenian Sthos was by contrast with the AssyHon 
(Meyer, op. cit., pp. 44“*S) — the Assyrian practice of ujjrooting and transplanting was 
not altogether abandoned under the Achaemenian regime. For example, the Great 
King colonized the formidably torrid islands in the Persian Gulf by planting them with 
deportees who were officially known as les diracin^s (01 dvacrmracrroi) ; and these appear 
to have been Iranians, to judge by the type of equipment and armament that is ascribed 
to them in the catalogue of Xerxes' expeditionary force (compare Herodotus, Book III, 
93 » "With Book VII, chap. 80). Apart from these presumably disloyal members 
of the dominant minority in the Achaemenian Empire, the principal victims of the 
deportation-j^hcy appear to have been the recalcitrant members of the Greek subject 
population, Darius the Great’s general Otanes ‘netted* the island of Samos and swept 
It bare of all inhabitants (Herodotus, Book III, chap. 149); and other commanders of 
the same emperor's forces carried away captive to Susa the people of the Greek city of 
Barca in Libya (Herodotus, Book IV, chap. 204), of the Greek city of Miletus in Ionia 
Uderodotus, Book VI,^;^ap. 20), and of the Greek city of Eretria in Eubcea (Herodotus, 
Book VI, ct^p. 1 19). The^ four cases of severity were perhaps exceptional; for we are 
expres^y informed by the^ Greek historian — ^who would not go out of his way to present 
the Achaememan regime in an unduly favourable light — that Otanes was acting, under 
provocation, m contravention of Darius's orders that the Samians were neither to he 
mass^^d nor to be enslaved (Herodotus, Book III, chap. 147), while, as for the de- 
ported Eretrians, Darius is recorded to have taken pity on them when he had them in 
his pnwer and to have setdedthern comfortably on an estate of his own in Elam (Herodo- 
^3, B^k yi chap. 1 1 9) The Milesian rteportees were settled at the mouth of the 
(Book VI, chap. 20), and the Barcaeans in Bactria (Book IV, chap. 204). 

These mdicabons suggest that the favourable picture of the Achaemenidae which 
tias been painted for us m the Jewish tradition is on the whole true to life. l"hc Greeks 
themselves are, as we have noticed already (in V. C (i) (c) i, pp. 50-2, above), the 
rnost impressive of the witnesses in the Persians' favour. It is noteworthy, however 
“ passing remark of Plato’s— Ae Greeks appear to have assumed 
that, if they had succurnbed to Xerxes, it would have been their fate to have been 
swallowed up in the Syriac internal proletariat: 

common determination of the Athenians and the Lacedaemonians had not 
r^t^ed HcUm fmm the doom of eemtude which was impending over her, by this 
time the various HeUenxc races would have become almost complet^y confounded with 
likewise the non-Hellenic with the Hellenes, and vice versa-^to judge 
by the appalhng present condition of the populations under the Persian yoke, which 
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turn to the course of events. She now delivered the Kingdom 
of the Medes and Persians into the hands of a Macedonian con- 
queror ; a violent intrusion of the Hellenic Society upon the Syriac 
World broke the Syriac universal state in pieces long before its 
role was played out; and therewith the two ‘higher religions^ 
which had been converting men’s souls under the Achaemenian 
aegis^ were driven into the disastrous aberration of exchanging 
their proper religious function for a political role.^ Each on its 
own ground, they became champions of the Syriac Civilization in 
its secular struggle against the Hellenism that had intruded 

have been quite disintegrated by being interlarded and kneaded up together* (Plato:- 
lieges i 6 g 2 E- 693 A). 

* We have little information about the spread of Judaism and Zoroastrianism among 
the population of the Achaemenian Empire before the Achaemenian regime was over- 
thrown by Alexander; but by inference from the rather less fragmentary evidence 
relating to the subsequent age of the Hellenic ascendancy we can gather that Zoroas- 
trianism found a welcome in Anatolia (particularly in Cappadocia: see Meyer, E. : 
Geschichte des Altertumsy vol. iii (Stuttgart iQOi, Cotta), pp. 128--9) and Judaism in 
the region that had once been Assyria (particularly in Adiabene). The uprooted Baby- 
lonians who were transplanted by the Assyrian war-lord Sargon to the territory which 
had once been the Kingdom of Israel became converted to a bastard form of the 
religion of Israel. The picturesque story in the Second Book of Kings (chap, xvii, 
vv. 24—41) is manifestly tinged with legend and tainted with the Jews* notorious anti- 
Samaritan prejudice; yet its account of the genesis of the Samaritan religion as a 
syncretism between the worship which the deportees found in their new home and the 
worships which they brought with them from their old homes is borne out by the 
evidence of Aramaic papyri, dating from the sixth and fifth centuries b.c., which have 
been discovered at £^phantin€ by our modem Western archaeologists .and which 
relate to the affairs — ^including the religious life — of a Jewish military colony in this 
frontier-fortress of the Achaemenian Empire; for the Judaism of this colony had in it 
a strong tincture of Babylonic polytheism; and this tincture is most easily accounted 
for on the hypothesis that the colony was of mixed Jewish and Samaritan origin (see 
van Hoonacker, A. : Une Communautd Juddo-AraTnienne d Elephantine ^ en Egypte, aux 
et siicles av, (London 1915, Milford), especially pp- 73--85). The Biblical 

story may thus be taken to be true in essence — and true not only of the Samaritans 
themselves but of hundreds of other communities of exiles whose history has not been 
preserved even in the literature of their enemies. As time went on, the new Israelitish 
elements in the religion of the Babylonian settlers in Samaria must have gained the 
upper hand over the ancestral worships which the settlers had brought in with them; 
for the Samaritan religion, as we know it to-day, has the appearance of being a rudi- 
mentary or a degenerate form of Judaism, with no conspicuous traces of Babylonic 
accretions. (A possible explanation of this victory of an indigenotis over an imported 
religion in Samaria has been suggested on p. 118, footnote 3^ above.) After me re- 
organization, on an ecclesiastical basis, of the repatriated Jewish community at Jeru- 
salem, the ci-devant Babylonic community at Samaria seem to have adopted the Torah 
from their little-loved neighbours in Palestine under the direction of some renegade 
Hierosolymitan priests (see Meyer, E.: Geschichte des Alter turns ^ vol. iii (Stuttgart 190X, 
Cotta), p. 214; according to the same scholar, Der Pe^yrusfund von Elephantine (Leipzig 
X9X2, Hinrichs), pp. 80— r, the Samaritans accepted Ezra’s reform in all particulars save 
the centring of the worship of Yahweh upon Jerusalem, for which the Samaritans 
substituted their own Mount Gerizim). If this has been the history of the Samaritan 
religion, it g^ves us a glimpse, in one local instance, of the general process of assimilation 
through which the whole of the Babylonic body social, with the single exception of the 
outlying city-state of Harran, was absorbed mto the Syriac body social before the 
beginning of the Christian Era. The strange survival of the Babylonic culture in Hatxan 
down to the age of the *Abbasid Caliphate has been mentioned in another context 
already (in IV. C (ii) (ft) z, vol. iv, p, 1 01, footnote x, a^bove). The cause of this survival 
seems to have been the tenacity of the Babylonic outpost at Harran in dinging to an 
ancestral worship — a tenacity which contrasts very iharply with the pliancy of the 
Babylonic exiles at Samaria m capitulating to the god whom they found in the land 
to which they had been transplanted. 

® For a general discussion of the relations between 'higher religions’ and political 
potentates see V. C (i) (d) 6 (S), Annex, below. 
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upon the Syriac domain.^ Judaism, in its advanced position west 
of the Euphrates, was inevitably cast for the part of Torlorn hope", 
and it duly broke itself against the overwhelmingly greater mate- 
rial power of Rome in the Romano-Jewish wars of a.d. 66—70 and 
1 1 5- 1 7 and 13^—5.^ Zoroastrianism, in its fastness east of Zagros, 
took up the struggle in the third century of the Christian Era 
under less desperately unequal conditions. In the Sasanian 
Monarchy Zoroastrianism found a more potent weapon for an 
anti-Hellenic ‘crusade" than Judaism had been able to forge out 
of the petty principality of the Maccabees; and the Sasanidae 
gradually wore down the strength of the Roman Empire in a four- 
hundred-years-long struggle which culminated in the two great 
Romano-Persian wars of a.d, 572-91 and a.d. 603—28. This strategy 
of attrition, however, was even more destructive to the Zoro- 
astrian Church Militant than it was to the Hellenic adversary; 
and in the end Zoroastrianism had to pay as heavily as Jewry for 
having lent itself to a political enterprise. ^ At the present day the 
Parsees, like the Jews, survive as a mere ‘Diaspork" ; and the petrified 
religion which still so potently hold^ the scattered members of 
either community together has lost its message for Mankind and 
has hardened into a ‘fossil*^ of the extinct Syriac Society in the parti- 
cular phase of disintegration in which that society happened to 
find itself at the moment when it was smitten by the impact. of 
Hellenism in the fourth century b.c.s 

This impact of an alien cultural force did not merely divert 
the ‘higher religions’ of the Syriac internal proletariat into political 
paths: it also split them into fragments, as the stones of a cathedral 
are splintered by the explosion of a shell, or as a beam of light is 
diffracted when it is intercepted by a prism. After the trans- 
formation of Judaism and Zoroastrianism into instruments of Syriac 


S PP* ^ P- *03; H. I> (vi), vol. ii, pp. 

?*».PP* and 374 ; XV. C (iti) (b) xz, vol. iv, p. zzs, mid 

iy* above, as well as V. C (i) (d) 6 (S), Annex, 

PP* 6s7-6i, and V. C (i) (d) 9 (y), vol. vi, pp. 120-3, below. 

* Sec the present chapter, p. 68, above. 

f native vein of militancy in a religion which conceived of 
me Universe as a battlefield in a cosmic war between opposing forces of Dight and 
JJ^kness; but m the Achaemenian Age the Achaemenian emperors refrained from 
politi^I power for the forcible propagation of a religion to which the 
V o'/®? <^< 5 nverted. (For this Achaemenian tolerance see 
furtlwr V. C (i) (d) 6 (S), Annex, pp. 704--5, below.) 

T o extinct civilizations see I. B (iii), vol. i, p. 35; 

pp* ^ Pp‘ ^^ 34 ~ 9 » above. 

ch^ge m the Stlios of both Judaism and Zoroastrianism is re- 
^ exaggeration, m both religions in their petrified state, of the 

elements of nhial and legal oUervance (for jthe Jewish case, see IV. C (iii) (cS a (a), 

described -wth equal truth in another way by saying that, in their 
Sf^e^hfrfSS-’ “ch partialSy relapaed from the level 
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political opposition to a Hellenic dominant minority, the Syriac 
religious genius took refuge among those elements in the Syriac 
population under Hellenic ascendancy which were reacting 
to the challenge in the gentle and not in the violent way; 
and, in giving birth to Christianity and Mithraism as its contri- 
butions to the spiritual travail of a Hellenic internal proletariat,^ 
Syriac religion found new expressions for a spirit and an outlook 
which Judaism and Zoroastrianism had repudiated.^ In the 
next chapter after that, we see the still half-submerged Syriac 
Society seeking to recapture, for its own benefit, some of the 
virtue that had gone out of Syriac into Hellenic souls in the 
preaching of Christianity to the Gentiles. Nestorianism and Mono- 
physitism were alternative attempts to purge a Syro- Hellenic 
religious syncretism of its Hellenic alloy and the Nestorian 
and Monophysite ‘Diasporas* survive to-day as ‘fossils’ of an 
extinct Syriac Society as it was when it was making this second 
abortive attempt to cast the spirit of Hellenism out.^^ 

Two successive failures, however, did not reduce the Syriac 
opponents of Hellenism to the apathy of despair ; a third attempt 
followed, which was crowned with success ; and this final political 

* ‘A dying Roman Society was fascinated by the worships of Isis, Serapis, Horus, 
and Mithras : worships which, once upon a time, a then just dawning soul in the East 
had conceived as the first dreamy, anxious expression of its existence and had filled with 
a new inner meaning.* — Spengler, O. : Der Untergang desAhendlandes, vol. i (Munich ipao. 
Beck), p. 155. 

3 In Mithraism, as in Zoroastrianism (see p. ia 6 , footnote 3, above), there was, of 
course, a vein of militancy, and this no doubt accounts for the appeal which Mithraism 
(like Zen Buddhism) is luiown to have made to soldiers. The historic achievement of 
Mithraism was not, however, to inspire Iranian knights (as these were inspired by 
Zoroastrianism in the Sasanian Age) to bear arms in anti- Hellenic crusades. The 
soldier-converts of the Mithraic Church Militant were Roman legionaries whose pro- 
fessional duty was to hold the Iranian adversaries of Hellenism at bay. Thus, while 
Zoroastrianism failed to eject by force of arms the Hellenic intruders upon the former 
domain of the Achaemenian Empire, Mithraism succeeded in captivating Hellenism 
for an Iranian religion by making ^ spiritual conquest of Roman soldiers* hearts. On 
this showing, the spread of Mithraism in the Roman Army, no less than the spread of 
Christianity among the civilian population of the Roman Empire, is to be interpreted 
as a triunmh of what Mr. Gandhi would call ‘soul force*. 

3 See II. D (vii), vol. ii, pp. 286—7, and IV. C (hi) (c) 2 O^), vol. iv, pp. 32^6, above. 
On the surface the Nestorian and Monophysite heresies were, like Ca^olic Orthodoxy, 
part of a dialectical endeavour to express Christian theological tenets in terms of Gre^ 
philosophy; and, in the minds of the heresiarchs themselves, this was, no doubt, the 
very essence of their life-work, and not just a superficial and deceptive aspect of it. 
They can neither have intended nor foreseen the subsequent conversion of their own 
abstruse theolomco-philosophical propositions into the popular slogans of an Oriental 
revolt against the ascendancy of Hellenism. The abiding potency of this ascendancy 
in the fifth century of the Christian Era, some eight hundred years after the date of its 
first establishment by the arms of Alexander, is attested by the facts that, even as l^e 
as this, the Oriental reaction against Hellenism had still to confine itself, west of the 
Euphrates, to a cultural field of confiict, and that, even on this ground, it found itself 
constrained to pay homage to the Hellenism which it was combating by fighting its 
intellectual batue with weapons of Hellenic make. It is no wonder that these weapons 
proved unavailing for the incongruous piupose which, faute de mieux, their Oriental 
wielders were attempting to make them serve. ... <cr ^ 

^ For the possible role of Manichaeism in this chapter of Syriac history sec V. C 
(i) (c) 2, Annex I, on pp. 575 *- 8 o> below. 
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triumph of the Syriac Society over Hellenism was achieved 
through the instrumentality of yet another religion of Syriac 
origin. Islam had originally been preached to the Arabian external 
proletariat of the Roman Empire by a prophet whose soul had been 
stirred by the Syriac religious influences of Judaism and Nestorian- 
ism and Monophysitism.* The barbarian prophet’s energies had 
then been diverted from a painfully abortive religious mission to a 
triumphantly successful political career;^ and the political unity 
which Muhammad and his caliphs or temporal successors suc- 
ceeded in imposing upon the Ambs enabled these barbarians to 
conquer the Oriental provinces of the Roman Empire with one 
hand and the whole of the Sasanian Empire with the other, and 
thereby to complete the undoing of the political work of Alexander 
the Great by reuniting the Syriac World and re-establishing the 
Syriac universal state which had been first established by the 
Achaemenidae.3 Within the framework of the Arab Caliphate, 
Islam won the prize of which Judaism and Zoroastrianism had 
been cheated, when it was almost within their grasp, by the 
distracting military intervention of Alexander. Before the Arab 
Caliphate broke up, Islam had become the universal church of 
the Syriac internal proletariat.^ 

This victory of Islam in the Syriac World resembled the victory 
of Christianity in the Hellenic World in being vigorously con- 
tested and hardly won; but the adversaries were not quite the 
same and the baMe was fought with different weapons. Whereas 
Christianity found its most formidable opponent in the Roman 
Imperial Government, the Arab Caliphate was Islam’s creature, 
friend, and ally.s On the other hand the rival religious move- 

* See III. C (ii) (6), vol. iii, pp. a76-8, with Annex II, above. It will be seen that 
toere is a close parallelism between the genesis of Islam and the genesis of Zoroastrian- 
ism. Both religions came to birth in a barbarian environment; and the barbarian 
prophets who conceived them were probably both acting under Syriac religious influ- 
ences (if we are right in our conjecture that Zarathustra may have been influenced by 
a contact with the Israelite deportees in Iran, as Muhammad was undoubtedly infiuenced 
by his contact with the Jewish and Christian *Diaspor^s’ in Arabia). 

* See III. C (ii) (i), Annex II, in vol. iii, above. 

3 For this ‘re-integration* or ‘resumption* of the Syriac universal state by the 
XJmayyads and Abbasids see I. C (i]) (&^, vol. i, pp. 72—7, above. 

^ Islam succeeded where Zoroastrianism and Judaism had failed, in spite of the fact 
that Islam had fallen, in its turn, into the Zoroastrian and Jewish churches* error of 
gomg into polit^s*. The date of the Hijrah, which marks the moment when Muham- 
mad abandoned Gentleness for Violence and exchanged theprophet*s for the state«man*s 
cmer. has been rightly taken by later generations of Muslims as the initial date for 
me Islamic Era, on the ground that the Hijrah made, instead of marring, Islaxh*s fortune. 
For a pcwsible explanation of this apparent paradox'* see V, C (i) (d) 6 (8). Annex, 
pp. oyg—S, below. 

5 The Caliphate w^ the friend of Islam irnder the Umayyad r<^gime and its ally 
^der the Abbasid r«^gime which replaced the Umayyad regime in a.». 750. The 
Umayyads, of course, as well as the * Abbasids, were ofBcially Muslims; but the 
Umayyads Islam was perfunctory (the fervotu: of *Umar II (imperabat a.d. 7x7-20) 
being the exertion th^ proves the rule), and they never dreamed of forcing Islam 
upon the non-Mushm People of the Book* who constituted an overwhelming msjoxity 
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ments with which the Sunnah had to contend resorted to a physi- 
cal violence which was not employed by the rivals of Christianity, 
any more than it was by Christianity itself, in the competition 
between "higher religions’ in the Roman Empire. 

When we peer into the depths of the Syriac underworld in 
the age of the Sasanian Empire and in the succeeding age. of the 
Arab Caliphate, we behold a spectacle which recalls the dreadful 
picture of the Hellenic underworld in the last two centuries B.c. 
The seething cauldron is never quiet, and it boils over period- 
ically in a militant revolt that is apt to be religious in form but 
economic or political in substance. The Communist prophet Mazdak 
who set himself to captivate or capture the Sasanian body politic 
in the fifth century of the Christian Era^ reminds us of Aristonicus 
of Pergamum preaching his ‘City of the Sun’. The Sicilian slave- 
wars of 135--131 and 104-100 B.c. have an almost exact analogue 
in the TraqI slave-war of a.d. 869—83, in which the African Negro 
slave-gangs on the plantations in the neighbourhood of Basrah 
defied the ^Abbasid Power as the Roman Power was defied by the 
Syrian slave-gangs on the plantations round Enna.^ And in the 
outbreaks of the Kharijis and Carmathians and Isma^ills (or 
"Assassins’) we seem to see the Zealots and Sicarii of the militant 
age of Jewish history being recalled to life. The story of a social 


of their subjects. In this matter their policy was that of the Achaemenidae, who were 
Zoroastrians themselves yet never used their political power as an instrument of 
Zoroastrian religious propaganda. On the other hand the policy of the *Abbasids 
towards Islam was rather more like that of the Sasanidae towards Zoroastrianism; for, 
though the charter which was conferred upon ‘the People of the Book* by the Islamic 
Shari ah inhibited^ the ‘ Abbasids from going to the Sasanian length of imposing their 
own dynastic religion upon their subjects by main force, the ‘Abbasids did follow the 
example of the Sasanidae in making their state into an instrument of their religion and 
their religion into a pillar of their state. For a further examination of the respective 
policies of these four dynasties towards the religions to which they severally paid their 
private allegiance, see y. C (i) (d) 6 (8), Annex, pp. 704—5 (for the Achaemenidae), pp. 
059—61 (for the Sasanidae), pp. 675—7 and 704 (for the Umayyads), pp. 678 and 706 
(for the Abbasids). 

* See Christensen, A.: Le Rigne du Rot ICazoadh I et le Communisme JMazdahite 
(Copenhagen 1925, L.unos), and eundem: Ulran soits les Sassanides (Copenhagen 1936, 
Levin & Munksgaard), chap. 7. 

* For an account of this revolt of African Negro slaves in '’Iraq in the ninth century 
of the Christian Era see Ndldeke, Th.: *A Servile War in the East* in Sketches from 
Eastern History^ English translation (London and Edinburgh 1892, Black). The Zanj, 
as these Negroes were called, were employed by entrepreneurs on the heavy work of 
digging away the nitrous top-layer of the soil on the flats east of Basrah and laying bare, 
for curtiv.*tion, the fertile layer of soil that was to be found below. There were no 
personal relations between these slaves and their masters; and the slaves were both ill 
used and exasperated. When they rose, they were joined by the free rural, but not by 
the free urban, proletariat. Like the Syrian slave-insurgents in Sicily, these African 
slave-insurgents in *^Irgq had the constructive idea of establishing a state, and their 
leader *AIi b. Mxihammad (who was either a North Persian from Verzerun near Tihran, 
or else an *Abd-al-Qayai Arab from Bahrayn) founded a city, on the Shatt-al-‘Arab 
below Basrah, which he named Mukhtarah. At different moments in the course of 
their operations the rebels captured Obolla, ‘Abb 5 d 5 n, Ahwaas, Basrah, and Wasit, 
and, even when the Baghdad Government managed to concentrate its forces against 
them, they held out sbubbomly in their swamp-fastnesses. The war, which began in 
A.D. 869, was only brought to an end in a.d. 883 by the capture of Mukhtarah itself. 
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convulsion which begins as a religious or even as a philosophical 
movement and ends in a political emeute recurs again and again; 
and the fleeting, futile figures of a Theudas and a Judas of Galilee, 
as they are conjured up before our mind’s eye by GamaliePs 
contemptuous phrases,* are matched in the 'Abbasid Age by the 
figures of al-Muqanna% "the Veiled Prophet’ of Khurasan, and 
Babak al-KhurramiA Indeed, in the history of the Syriac under- 
world from the time of the suppression of Mazdak by the Sasanian 
Kling Kawadh (Qubadh) I circa a.d. 528--9 down to the time of the 
smoking out of the Assassins’ eyrie on Alamut by the Mongol war- 
lord Hulagu circa a.d. 1255, the prophets of violence are legion; 
but the rest of their acts, and the evil that they did, are they not 
written in The Book of Religious and Philosophical Sects by the 
hand of the omniscient Shahrastam 

From the first generation of Islam onwards the sufferings and 
resentments of the disinherited and outcast masses of the Syriac 
internal proletariat were projected upon the figures of a martyred 
"Ali and his martyred sons, whose spiritual stature increased as they 
passed out of history into legend; and from that time onwards a 
majority of the upheavals were manifestations in diverse forms of 
a single Protean Shl^ah.^ The author of the Zanj revolt declared 
himself to be of 'Alid lineage ;5 and the violent expression of 
Shi" ism reached its acme in the fighting fraternity of the Carma- 
thians and the murdering fraternity of the Assassins. It is interest- 
ing to observe that in the Shi' ah, as in Jewry, the shattering defeat 
of the militant movements — at the hands of powers which were over- 
whelmingly stronger than the insurgent proletarians in the physical 
force in which the insurgents had put their trust — was followed 
by a revulsion from Violence towards Gentleness. The trade-guild 
brotherhoods in which the Shi'ah embodied itself from the twelfth 

* Acts V. 36-7, quoted on p. 73, above. 

^ * For these and other similar upheavals in the Syriac underworld of the ei^thth and 
ninth centuries of the Christian Era see Browne, E, G,: A Literary History Persia^ 
voL i (London 1908, Fisher Unwin), chap. 9. 

3 Shahrastani, Muhammad al-: jlj\ edited by Cureton, W.: reprint 

(Leipzig *1923 Harrassowitz). 

^ Shi'ah from the beginning down to the generation of Shfih 

Isma j1 see I. C (i) (o), Annex I, vol. i, pp. 353—66 and 400—2, above, 

5 Comfjare the Alid pretensions of the Idrisi and the Filtimi dynasties of Ifriqfyah. 
Xo claim And descent was equivalent to claiming a hereditary spiritual grace or even 
divinity ; and the establishment of this religious pretension was of immense political 
might be induced to risk their lives in following a prophet 
in a lormm hope which they would have regarded as quite desperate if it hR<Jl necn 
preserved to them as a nakedly political enterprise. The Prophet Muhammad himself 
owed his political success in large measure to the confidence which his prophetical pre- 
tensions inspired in his followers* hearts as well as in his own self; and the Apamean 
slave Eunus, who instigated and led the slave-revolt at Enna which precipitated the 
nrst or the Sicilian slave-wars, prepared the ground by attempting to create a reputation 
for as a psychic medium* (see V, C (i) (d) 7, voL vi, p. 34, footnote 5, and V. C 

(n) (a), Annex li, vol, vi. p. 383, belotv). 
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to the fifteenth century of the Christian Era bore as little resemb- 
lance to the Carmathian war-bands or to the Isma'ili camorra as 
was borne by the latter-day Jewish rabbinical schools to the Jewish 
Church Militant of a Judas Maccabaeus or a Simon bar K 5 kaba.^ 

The Indie and the Sinic Internal Proletariat. 

The disintegrating Syriac Society’s experience of having its 
course interrupted by a brusque and violent intrusion of Hellenism 
befell the Indie Society likewise and it is interesting to examine 
how far, in this case, an identic challenge evoked a similar response. 

At the time when the Indie and Hellenic societies made their 
first preliminary contact — as a result of Alexander’s successful 
destruction of the Achaemenian Empire and his abortive raid into 
the Indus Valley — ^the Indie Society was already so far advanced 
along the road of disintegration that it was on the point of entering 
upon its universal state , 3 and the Indie dominant minority had 
long since reacted to the ordeal by creating the two philosophical 
schools of Jainism and Buddhism.-^- There is no evidence, however, 
that the Indie internal proletariat had yet discovered any ‘higher 
religions’ corresponding to the Zoroastrianism and the Judaism 
which were in the act of converting the Syriac World at the 
moment of Alexander’s advent. 

The first of the transactions that took place between the Indie 
philosophers and the remarkable alien society which had suddenly 
loomed up above their western horizon was an attempt, on the 
Indie philosophers’ part, to convert their new neighbours to their 
own way of life. The Buddhist philosopher-king A9oka, who 
occupied the throne of the Indie universal state from 273 to 232 
B.C., has bequeathed to us, among his inscriptions, a record of the 
philosophic missions which he sent, circa 259 B.C., to the realms 
of five of the Epigoni; and a hundred years later, after the first 
Indie universal state had broken up and the intrusion of Hellenism 
upon the Indie World had begun — ^nearly a century and a half after 
the crossing of the Dardanelles by Alexander of Macedon — ^with 
the crossing of the Hindu Kush by Demetrius of Bactria post 
190 B.c.,5 the ‘gymnosophists’ were given an opportunity of 

* For this metamorphosis of the Shi'ah see the note by Professor H. A. R. Gibb 
in 1 . C (i) (6), Annex I, vol. i» JPP- 400—2, above. See further Gibb, H. A. R., and Bowen, 
H.: Islamic Society and the "Westy vol. i, chap, xiv: *Xhe Dervishes*, for the transition 
from a ‘Xhisworldly* violence to an ‘Otherworldly* non-violence that accompanied the 
replacement of the BStinis by the Sufis. 

« See J. C (i) (6), vol. i, pp, 84-8, above. 

3 Alexander*s raid on the fringes of the Indie World took place in 327—325 B.c.; 
Chandragupta established the Indie universal state in 323—322 B.c. 

4 See V. C (i) (c) i, p, 58, above. 

3 On this question of date see I. C (0 (h), vol. i, p. 86,_ above. Xam, W. W.: 
Xhe Greeks in Bactria and India (Cambridge 1938, University Press), p. 133, dates 
Demetrius's crossing of the Hindu Kush circa 183—182 B.c. 
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preaching to a Hellenic war-lord on their own ground, in the heart 
of the Indie World itself, when the flood tide of the Hellenic mili- 
tary invasion left Demetrius*s lieuten^t and successor Menander 
high and dry between Indus and Ganges. 

This Indie philosophical propaganda had a promising field in 
the Hellenic Society of the age; for the Hellenic, like the Indie, 
Civilization was in disintegration ; and Buddhism offered — ^for any 
dominant minority that was sick in soul and was conscious of its 
sickness — a spiritual remedy which was more radical and more 
courageous than the existing native Hellenic philosophical systems 
of Platonism and Cynicism and Epicureanism and Stoicism. A dis- 
ciple of any of these Hellenic schools would have found himself 
at home in the spiritual climate of Buddhism and, while he would 
have felt himself to be in the presence of a spirit which was a match 
for his own in its intellectual power of penetrating to the heart of 
things, he would have recognized that the Indie was superior to 
the Hellenic philosophy in its moral power of acting up to its 
formidable convictions. ^ Of the five Hellenic princes to whose 
countries Acoka dispatched his philosophic missionaries, at least 
one — ^Antigonus Gonatas — ^was an admirer of Zeno^ who might 
have been fired with a deeper admiration for the still more austere 
and masterly genius of Siddhartha Gautama. The results of A9oka's 
mission to the Hellenes are, however, unknown, and this negative 
evidence suggests that they cannot have been very striking, while 
it would be rash to infer that Buddhism made a serious impression 
upon Menander-* from the fact that this Hellenic intruder's name 
has been taken in vain by a Buddhist man-of-letters as a label for 
one of the characters in an imaginary philosophical dialogue, s 
We c^ only say that, as a philosophy. Buddhism had and saw, 
but missed, a chance of captivating the Hellenic dominant minority 
and driving the native schools of Hellenic philosophy off the field 
before the lists were entered by any proletarian-bom religion. This, 
of course, was not the end of the story ; for, in spite of having lost 
this golden opportunity. Buddhism did eventually take by storm 
the outlying, yet extensive and important, province of the post- 
Alexandrine Hellenic World which was occupied by the Greek 


For evidence ^ this V. C (i) Cd)io passim, vol. vi, pp. 132-48, and the passage 

quoted from^Mr.^Ed^^n Bey^^^^ V. c (i) (d) 1 j, vol. vi, pp. below/ ^ 


See former y. C (i) (d) 10, vol. vi, p. i4o/beiow 
bee V. C (n) (a), vol. vi, p. 249, below. 


^ vi, p. 

^ In ^e opinion of W. W, »rarn : The Greeks in Bactria and India (Cambridge X038. 
Umvcrsity Press), p. 269, it would be ‘quite unsafe to calP Menander ‘a Buddlnst even 
<Slled a SdS? sense in which Antigonus Gonatas, the nearest analogy, is sometimea 

. * The or Questions of Menander. Tam (in op. cit., Excursus, pp. 

•* 
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KLingdom of Bactria and its Eurasian Nomad ‘successor-states*, and 
which embraced a conquered Indie territory in the Basin of the 
Indus and Ganges as well as a conquered Syriac territory in the 
Basin of the Oxus and Jaxartes.* But Buddhism did not make this 
triumphant spiritual counter-conquest until it had undergone an 
extraordinary metamorphosis^ through which the old philosophy 
of Siddhartha Gautama became transformed into the new religion 
of the Mahay ana. 3 

‘The Mahayana is a truly new religion, so. radically different from 
Early Buddhism that it exhibits as many points of contact with later 
Brahmanical religions as with its own predecessor. ... It never has 
been fully realized what a radical revolution had transformed the 

* For the political unification of these Indie and Sj^ac territories under the Hellenic 
rule of Bactnan Greek war-lords see II. D (vii), vol. ii, pp. 371—2, above. This unifica- 
tion under the rule of the Euthydemid Greek dynasty was short lived ; for the conqueror 
Demetrius does not seem to have crossed the Hindu Kush before *83 B.c. or to have 
occupied the fallen Mauryan Empire’s capital at Pataliputra before about 175 B.c., 
and the fatel division of the Greek Power in the Far East, through the invasion of the 
Euthydemid Empire by the Seleucid legitimist claimant Eucratides, seems to have 
occurred not later than 168 B.C. (Tam, W. W. : The Greeks in Bctctria and India (Cam- 
bridge X938, University Press), pp. 132—3). The still vast but no longer united Greek 
dominions east of Khurasan were then soon overrun by Nomad invaders from the 
Eurasian Steppe (see V. C (i) (c) 3, pp. 239-40, with Annex II, below). In or shortly before 
130 B.c. the Yuechi occupied the Upper Oxus and Jaxartes Basin (Sogdiana and 
Bactria) up to the line of the Hindu Kush; and, when the Sakas and Parsians who 
invaded Parthia in 129 b.c. were beaten by the Suren between 124 and 115 b.c., the 
Parsians compensated themselves by ousting the Greeks, some time before 87 B.c,, 
from C6ph6n& (round the head-waters of the Hilmand and KSbul rivers) and the Sakas 
W ousting them from Patalenfi (the Indus Delt^, Surashtra (Kathiawar and Gujerat), 
Taxila (the Western Panjab), Gandhara (the Lower Kabul Valley), and the Paro- 
pamisadae (the Upper Kabul Valley) between circa no and circa 60 B.c. Thereafter 
the last Greek principalities in the Kabul Valley and in the Eastern Panjab were exlm- 
guished by the Parsian masters of C6phSn6 circa 30 b.c., and then in a.d. 19 this Parsian 
Empire, together with the ];emnants of the Saka Empire in Sind and Surashtra, was 
conquered by the Parthian Suren Gondophares. It was, however, not the eastern 
wing of the Parthians but one of the five war-bands of the Yuechi that achieved a lasting 
reunification of the dominions which Demetrius the son of Euthydemus had held 
together between 175 and 168 b.c. The Kushans united all the five YueeW princi- 
pidities in Bactria and Sogdiana under their own sovereignty and at the same time made 
conquests in the Indie World which were almost, if not quite, as wide as those of 
Demetrius himself; and they presented themselves to their subjects as the extinct Greek 

E rinces’ legitimate heirs. As early as about ^ b.c. the Kushan chief Miaos seems to 
ave lent the Greek prince Hermaeus, in the Paropamisadae, military assistwee against 
the Parsians of Cdph6n6, and to have been given a Greek princess xn marriage as part 
of his, reward (Tam, op. cit., pp. 342—3); and it was Miaos* descendant Kadphises I 
(j-egnabat post a.d. 25— a.d. 50) who united the Yuechi under Kushan rule and began 
the Kushan conquest of India (ibid., p. 338). There is numismatic evidence 
(examined ibid., pp. 503—7) which seems to' show that Kadphises I Kushan made 
the most of his descent from Hermaeus’s family in order to win the sympathies 
of the Greek and Philhellene elements in the population of the Paropamisadae when he 
was contending with a Parthian antagonist for the possession of this Indie country. 
The Sakas, as well as the Kushans, were successors of the Greeks in India in the sense 
that they took over, unchanged, their Greek predecessors* institutions: e.g. their 
administrative system, their coinage, and their calendar (ibid. pp. 241-3, 300, 323, 358" 
9). *The Sakas simply stepped into the shoes of the Greeks; Indian writers regularly 
classed them with the Yavanas, and regarded them, as they regarded the Yavanas, 
as imperfect Kshatriyas* (p. 323). 

* A clear account of this, in small compass, will be found in Eliot, Sir Ch. : Japanese 
Buddhism (London 1935, Arnold), pp. 74-87. 

3 Seven distinctive notes of the Marxayana arc set out in Eliot, Sir Ch,: Hinduism 
and Buddhism (London 1921, Arnold, 3 vols.), vol. ii, p. 6. 
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Buddhist Church when the new spirit — ^which, however, was for a long 
time lurking in it — arrived at full eclosion in the first centuries a.d. 
When we see an atheistic, soul-denying philosophic teaching of a path 
to personal final deliverance, consisting in an absolute extinction of 
life^ and a simple worship of the memory of its human founder — 
when we see it superseded by a magnificent High Church with a 
Supreme God, surrounded by a numerous pantheon and a host of 
saints: a religion highly devotional,^ highly ceremonious and clerical, 
with an ideal of universal salvation of all living creatures, a salvation 
by the divine grace of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, a salvation not in 
annihilation but in eternal life — we are fully justified in maintaining 
that the history of religions has scarcely witnessed such a break between 
new and old within the pale of what nevertheless continues to claim 
common descent from the same religious founder.’^ 


The transformed Buddhism which, in the shape of the Maha- 
yana, was now invading the far eastern extremity of a vastly ex- 
panded Hellenic* World was, in fact, an Indie ‘higher religion' of 
the same type as the Syriac and Egyptiac and Hittite ‘higher 
religions' — Christianity and Mithraism and the worships of Isis and 
Cybele — ^that were invading the heart of the Hellenic World in the 
same age. Like these other alien competitors for the conversion of 
Hellenic souls, the Mahayana made itself doubly attractive to its 
public by combining a comfortable conformity to the externals of 
the Hellenic culture with the offer of an inward spiritual treasure 
which was the great thing lacking in the native Hellenic heritage 
and which was therefore desirable in Hellenic eyes just in virtue 
of being exotic.4 On the one hand the Mahayana seized upon the 
mediocre version of Hellenic art which was current in the outlying 
Kingdom of Bactria and its barbarian ‘successor-states', and drew 
frorn this unpromising sources the inspiration for one of the most 
sublime and creative schools of art that have yet been produced by 
the co-operation of the religious with the aesthetic faculty of the 
Human Spirit.^ On the other hand the Mahayana offered to a 


1 A more precise account of the Primitive Buddhist conception of Nirvana, from 
found m V C (i) (d) xo, vol. vi, pp. rAz-3, below. The view that 
bjddbartha Gautama co^eived of Nirvana as a negation of existence, and that he also 

challenged by Sir S. Hadhakriahnan 
m G^tama the Buddha (London 1938, Milford), pp. 31-50. — AJ T. 

of emotion, which was not to be found either in the primitive 
bSow — A jT prinutive Aryan paganism, see further pp. 135-6, 

of Buddhist Nirvana (Leningrad X027, Academy 
of S^^ces of the U.S.S.R.), P* 3.0-. See the present chapter, pp, 86-7, above. ^ 

GrJ^S:. Sd’t^t'w mediocrity of thi. F.r Extern 

haj 

footnote 2,^ fbove. The art of Gandhfira was bom of Buddhist piety 
P', 393 » following Grousset). See further the 
Eelo^* Study, V. C (i) (e) 3, m the present volume, p, 196, and V. C <i) (df) 6 (fi), p. 481, 
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Hellenic convert the un-Hellenic religious experience of an inti- 
mate personal relation between the worshipper and his god:* 
a relation of mutual love in which the worshipper^s devotion 
{hhakti)^ was a response to the god’s loving-kindness towards his 
devotee. 

What was the origin of this personal religion which was both 
the distinctive trait of the Mahay ana and the secret of its success ? 
This new leaven, which changed the spirit of Buddhism so pro- 
foundly, was as alien from the native vein of the Indie as it was 
from that of the Hellenic philosophy. ^ Was it the fruit of the 

* The Hellenic conception of Man’s relation to God is illuminatingly illustrated by 
Aristotle’s in a passage (i is8b-i 159A) of his Ethica Nicomachea: 

There would appear to be a difference in the meaning of the term equality in its 
respective applications in the realm of rights and in that of friendship. In the realm 
of rights moral equality is primary and quantitative equality secondary, whereas in the 
realm of friendship this order of precedence is inverted. This is clear where there is a 
wide discrepancy in goodness, badness, wealth or what not; for such a discrepancy 
rules out not only the possibility of friendship but even the pretension to it. This is 
most evident in the case of gods, who enjoy a crushing superiority in advantages of all 
kinds; but it is also clear in the case of kings; for no pretension to friendship with kings, 
any more than with gods, is made by their extreme inferiors— and likewise none to 
friendship with the moral and intellectual dlite by people of no account. It is, no doubt, 
impossible exactly to define the limit up to which friends can still remain friends in 
despite of a quantitative inequality between them. Friendship can survive the sub- 
traction of many advantages [from one of the two parties], but it cannot survive where 
the gulf has become as broad as that which separates a god [from a man]. This raises 
the puzzling question whether a friend can really desire for his friend superlative advan- 
tages; for being a god is an advantage that is assuredly superlative, and yet, when your 
friend has become a god, you can no longer be a friend for him, and therefore no longer 
is what a friend is). If, therefore, we have been right in supposing that 
a friend s motive in desiring advantages for his friend is altruistic, then he is bound to 
want his friend to remain the mere human being that he now is.’ 

^ analysis of the meaning of bhakti will be found in Eliot, Sir Ch. ; Hinduism and 

Buddhism (London 1921, Arnold, 3 vols.), vol. ii, pp. 180-4. 

3 The contrast between this aspect of the Mahayana and the authentic doctrine and 
ethos of the historical Buddha, ^ Siddhartha Gautama, is brought out very clearly in 
Stcherbatsky, Th.: The Conc^tion of Buddhist Nirvana (Leningrad 1927, Academy of 
Sci<mc^ of the U.S.S.R.). *The denial of soul as a separate substance ... provoked, 
m the Buddhist community itself, opposition which grew ever stronger and resulted, 
five hundred years after the demise of the Master, in what may be called a quite new 
religion, reposing on a quite different philosophic foundation’ (p. 4). ‘The great change 
t Mahayana consisted in the view that the Absolute was immanent to 

the >A^rld (p. 34). The rise of the Mahayana was part of the same movement as the 
rise of the worships of Vishnu and Shiva — pantheism and a radical monism being 
common features of the Mahayanian and the Hindu faith (pp. 50-1). ‘Buddhist art of 
the ancient period represented Buddha by an empty place or a symbol, which later on 

18 replaced by a divine figure of the Apollo type The only explanation [of the former 

manner of representation] seems to be that the total disappearance of Buddha in 
Nirvana was thus given pictorial expression’ (ibid., p. 36, footnote 2) — whereas, in the 
MahSyana, the sage Gautama became in practice, if not in theory, a god, with 
his ears oi^n to the prayers of the faithful, and served by a hierarchy of Bodhiaattvaa 
^d.ot^r beings acting as mediators between him and sinful men’ (Smith, V. A.: The 
Early History of India, 3rd edition (Oxford 19x4, Clarendon Press), p. 266). For the 
role of I^ve m ijie Mahayana see further V. C (i) (d) 11, vol. vi, p. 164, footnote 3, 
below. The Buddha-statue played its part in that conversion of [the] Buddha from 
a man into a god which took place in the Mahayana’ (Tarn, op. cit., pp. 407-8). 
Both the idea of representing the Buddha in human form and the earliest of the types 
in which this idea was worked out were of Hellenic origin; and Tarn (op. cit., pp. 

from a piece of numismatic evidence, that the prototype of 
the ApoUinean statue of the Buddha must have been carved, at latest, early in the last 
century Indie artists accepted the Hellenic device of anthropomorphism but 

dis^rded the Apollinean type in favour of a more spiritual representation of their 
saviour (ibid., pp. 405-7), 
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spiritual experience of an Indie internal proletariat which had 
previously been ignored by the supercilious philosopher-members 
of the dominant minority, and which was belatedly entering 
into its kingdom now that the philosophers’ confidence in their 
own spiritual powers had been shaken by the impact of Hellenism ? 
This conjecture is suggested by the fact that the Mahayana was 
not the only Indie ‘higher religion’ in which the spirit of hhakti 
made its appearance.^ Or was this vital fire in the Mahay^a 
no Indie fire at all, but a spark caught from the Syriac flame which 
had already kindled Zoroastrianism and Judaism and was soon 
to kindle Mithraism and Christianity as well? This latter con- 
jecture is commended by the chronological fact that the epiphany 
of the Mahayana was preceded by the fusion of Indie with Syriac 
populations under the rule of the Greek kings of Bactria and 
their Kushan successors. In default of patent evidence, however, 
we must confess that the provenance of the vital element in the 
Mahayana is still uncertain.^ We must be content to take note 
of the fact that, with the arrival of this Buddhaic ‘higher religion’ 
upon the scene, the religious history of the Indie Society began 
to take the same course as that of the Syriac Society which we 
have already surveyed. 

As a ‘higher religion’ which went forth from the society in 
whose bosom it had arisen in order to evangelize a dominant 
Hellenic World, the Mahayana is manifestly an Indie counterpart 
of Christianity and Mithraism; and, with this key in our hands, 
we can easily identify the respective Indie counterparts of the 
other rays into which the light of Syriac religion was dijffracted 
by the interposition of a Hellenic prism. If we look for the Indie 
equivalent of those ‘fossils’ of the pre-Hellenic state of the Syriac 
Society that have survived in the shapes of the Jewish and 
Parsee ‘Diaspor^s’, we shall find what we are looking for in the 
latter-day Hinayanian Buddhism of Ceylon and Burma and Siam, 
which is a relic of the pre-Mahayanian philosophy of Siddhartha 
Gautama and a ‘fossil’ of the Indie Society as it was before 
Demetrius of Bactria crossed the Hindu Kush.^ Again, if we 
look for the Indie equivalent of a later-deposited stratum of 
Syriac ‘fossils’ which is represented by the Nestorian and Mono- 


ism post-Buddhaic religion of Hindu- 

® ZoroMtrian provenance is combated by Thomas, B. J.: Thu 
^ Thought (London 1933, Kegan Paul), pp, 178-9. On the other 

favourably entertained by EUot, Sir Ch. : mtSSismand Buddhism (Lon- 
^ vols.) vol. m, pp aiS-aa* in particular, Sir Charles Eliot p^nu 
^fbid‘° vS!“ between Anutabha’e paradise and Aura- 

9^Ca“bo^^ ® <“*>• *' 
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physite ‘Diaspor^s’ and fastnesses to-day, we shall find what we 
are looking for, here again, in the latter-day Tantric Mahayanian 
Buddhism of Tibet and Mongolia. ^ We have sought to explain 
Nestorianism and Monophysitism as a pair of Syriac attempts 
to combat Hellenism, not by the crudely militant tactics of Mac- 
cabaean Judaism and Sasanian Zoroastrianism, but by the subtler 
method of purging the Hellenic alloy out of the S37TO-Hellenic 
religious syncretism of Christianity,^ On this analogy we may 
discern in the Tantric version of the Mahayana an attempt to 
provide a ‘de-Hellenized^ variety of an Indie religion for those 
‘Zealots’ in the Indie World in whose eyes the Catholic form of the 
Mahayana was vitiated — ^whether they were aware or not of the 
true reason for their distaste— by its Hellenic tinge. At any rate, 
the Tantric version of the Mahayana had the same fate as Nes- 
torianism and Monophysitism in missing fire;3 and, just as the 
Syriac Society had to wait for the emergence of Islam in order 
to lay its hand upon a religion which was capable of serving as 
an effective instrument for casting Hellenism out, so we find that 
the complete and final expulsion of the intrusive Hellenic spirit 
from the Indie body social was accomplished, not through a 
‘de-Hellenized’ version of the Mahayana, but through the purely 
Indie and utterly un-Hellenic religious movement of post- 
Buddhaic Hinduism. 


This post-Buddhaic Hinduism, which eventually provided 
the internal proletariat of the Indie Society with its universal 
church, is an elusive creature. If we fix our attention upon the 
fact that — ^in deliberate reaction against every form of Buddhism, 
pristine or transfigured, philosophic or religious — ^Hinduism ac- 
cepts and consecrates the social ascendancy of the Brahman caste, 
we may be inclined to see nothing more in Hinduism than an 
archaistic-* revival of the primitive paganism of the barbarian 
Aryas whose Volkerwanderung into India our of the Eurasi^ 
Steppe was the prelude to the birth and growth of the Indie 


I For the conversion of the Mongols and the Calmucks to this Tantric form of the 
Mahlyana sec Part III. A, Annexe II, vol. iii, p. 451, IV. C (iii) (c) 3 (ot), vol. iv, p, 497, 
and the present chapter and volume, p. 116 , above. 

* See II. D (vii), vol. ii, pp. 286—7, ^d the present chapter and volume, p. 127, above- 

3 The parallelism in me diffraction of the Syriac and the Indie religion has a 

politico-geographical aspect which has been touched upon already in II. D (vi), Aimeac, 
vol. ii, p. 40s, footnote i, above. The Tantric version of the Mahtyana, like the .Nes- 
torian mrm of Christianity, found an asylum beyond the political pale of Hellemsm-7- 
Nestorianism in TrSq, beyond the eastern frontier of the Roman Empire; the T^tnc 
Mahayana in Bengal, beyond the eastern limits of the^ Bactrian and the Kushan lOng- 
dom. When Nestorianism was supplanted in the plains of Iraq by its more effective 
successor Islam, it found a fastness for itself in the highlands of Kurdistan and a. new 
world to conquer on the Eurasian Steppe. Similarly the Tantric Mahayana held out 
upon the plateau of Tibet and eventually spread from Tibet into Mongolia after the 
Nestorian ‘DiasporA* in Mongolia had died out. /as 

4 For the phenomenon of Archaism in the field of Religion see V. C (1) (a) o (o), 
vol. vi, pp. 83-94, below. 
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Civilization;* for this Aryan paganism had continued to hold 
the field in the Indie World until the breakdown of the Indie 
Civilization evoked the ‘mental strife’ that expressed itself in 
the Jain and Buddhist philosophies, and one of the outstanding 
features in the development of this primitive religion during 
the growth-phase of Indie history was a steady increase in the 
Brahmans’ prestige and power. On the other hand, if we con- 
template the philosophical side of the post-Buddhaic Hinduism, 
and observe how, among those Hindus who claim to be the greatest 
adepts, this aspect of Hinduism tends to push all other aspects 
into the background, we may be inclined to see in Hinduism, not 
a revival of Aryan paganism, but a mimesis of Buddhist philo- 
sophy.^ We shall not, however, divine the essential nature of 
Hinduism until we turn our eyes to that personal relation between 
the god and his devotee^ which — in contrast to the primitive 
pre-Buddhaic Aryan paganism^ — ^the Hindu worships of Vishnu 
and Shiva have in common with the Mahay anian worships of the 
Bodhisattvass and the Egyptiac worship of Isis and the Hittite 
worship of Cybele and the Syriac worships of Mithras and 
Christ and in the light of this comparison we shall perceive 
that, under a twofold disguise, this Hinduism is in truth a 
representative of that now familiar ‘higher’ species of religions 
that are brought to birth, out of the agony of disintegrating civi- 
lizations, by the poignant spiritual experience of their internal 
proletariats. 


* ysikerwanderung of the Aryas see I. C (i) (^), voL i, pp. 104-7^ above. 

* The Mahayana did. not, of course, cease to be a philosophy in becoroing a religion 
as well. In fact, its metamorphosis into a religion was a consequence of its particular 
philosophic bent, and it is this Mahayanian bent that is followed bv the t>o«t-Buddhnie 


philosophy and the Vedanta, and for the reciprocal influence of these two philosophies 
25® pother from the first to the seventh century after Christ, see Stcherbatsky. 

of Bu^hist Nirvana (Leningrad Academy of Sciences of 

A ® u.b.S.R.) pp. 38 and 61; Eliot, Sir Ch.: Hindutsfn and Buddhism (London loax, 
Arnold, 3 yols.), vol. 1, p. xl; vol. ii, p. 3X1.) 

3 See Aiyangar, S. K. : Some Contributions of South India to Indian Culture (Calcutta 
1923. University Press), pp. 209, 212, and 228. 

between tl^' pre-Buddhaic religion of the Vedas and the post- 
Buddhaic Hinduism see Ehot, Sir Hinduism and Buddhism (London xoai. Arnold. 
3 vols.), vol. 11, pp. 136—9. 

common origin of the Hindu worship# of 
Viaimu and Smva and the Mahayanian cults of Bodhisattvas see Eliot, Sir Ch.: 
Ntndtgsm andB^dhjsm (London 192L Arnold, 3 vols.). vol. ii. p. 12; Thomas, E. J.: 

Bndd/tMt Thought (London 1933, Kegan Paul), pp. 178 and *04* For 

worship of Krishna with the Mahayanian 
Buddhtsm^ pp. Sy and 392—3, 

of the and Syriac worsWps can aU be classed in one category in virtue 

hta them all. between the worshipper and 

Christianity differs from all the rest in demanding a devotion that is not 
person^ and emotional but is also exclusive. For this difference between 
Chnstiamty and tl^ worahips of Vishnu and Shiva see further V. C (i) (d) 7, vol. vi 
- For the possibly Hellenic and Syriac origin of Ve anth?ipomJr: 

whi<^ are two of the most conspicuous non- Vedic features of the 
post-Buddhaic Hinduism, see EHot, Hinduism and Buddhism, vol. ii, pp. x 39 and *71-5! 
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We have seen that the Indie philosophy — and the religion 
into which it was transformed at a certain stage of its development 
— was diffracted, like the Syriac religion, into four separate rays 
of philosophic or religious light, and that two of the four (namely 
the authentic philosophy of Siddhartha Gautama and the Tantric 
version of the Mahayana) proved abortive, while the Catholic 
form of the Mahayana radiated out of the Indie into the Hellenic 
World and the post-Buddhaic religion of Hinduism won the 
allegiance of the Indie internal proletariat in the last chapter 
of the story. Up to this point the history of the Catholic Mahayana 
corresponds with the history of Catholic Christianity, which 
likewise found its field of action in the Hellenic World instead 
of devoting itself to the conversion of the non-Hellenic society 
from whose bosom it had sprung; but there is a further chapter 
in the history of the Catholic Mahayana to which the history of 
the Catholic Christian Church can show no parallel. 

In the history of Catholic Christianity the first migration was 
also the last; for, when the Church had conquered the Hellenic 
World and had taken upon its own head the responsibility for 
acting as this moribund civilization’s executor and residuary lega- 
tee, it stood steadfast at its self-appointed post and offered itself 
as a shelter from the storm during the terrible tribulation of the 
post-Hellenic interregnum, until, with the slow passage of Time, 
two new Christian civilizations, both affiliated to the Hellenic, came 
to birth and began to grow up under the Church’s aegis. ^ This last- 
ing association between the legacy of the Hellenic Society and the 
work of the Catholic Christian Church is not reproduced in the 
relation between th^ Hellenic Society and the Catholic Mahayana. 
The Mahayana did, indeed, eventually emulate the Christian 
Church in linking its own fortunes — ^‘for better for worse, in sick- 
ness and in health’ — with those of a moribund civilization, but it 
was not in the Hellenic World that it found this permanent partner. 
Whereas the Christian Church established its head-quarters, once 
for all, within the pale of the Roman Empire, the Mahayana only 
tarried for a short breathing-space within the limits of the Kushan 
‘successor-state’ of the Greek Kingdom of Bactria^ — a semi- 
barbarian commonwealth which was the counterpart of the Roman 
Empire in the eastern extremity of the Hellenic World during the 
first few centuries of the Christian Era. The reception which the 
Mahayana met with in the Kushan Kingdom offered it every 

* For the affiliation of the Western and the Orthodox Christian Civilization to the 
Hellenic Civilization through the mediation of the Catholic Christian Church see 
I. B (iv), vol. i, pp. 39-44; I. C (i) (a), vol. i, pp. 53-63; I. C (i) (A), vol. i, pp. 63—7, 
above, and Part Vll, below. 

* For the relation of the Kushan to the Bactrian Greek R 5 j see p. 1 3 3» footnote r , 

above. 
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inducement to settle down ; for the Kushan King Kanishka {regna* 
bat circa a.d. 78-123)* was as solicitous a patron of the nascent 
Buddhaic ‘higher religion* as the Roman Emperor Constantine 
was of Catholic Christianity.* But, while the policy of the Kushan 
Crown was an invitation to the Mahayana to cease from its pil- 
grimage, the social geography of the Kushan Kingdom was an 
incitement to move on ; for, urdike the Roman Empire, the Kushan 
Elingdom was not a terminus; it was a ‘roundabout* on which 
four roads converged: one from the Inaic World, one from the 
Syriac, one from the Hellenic, and one from the Sinic.^ When, 
undef a Kushan regime which had ‘abolished the Hindu Kush*, 
the Mahayana made its passage out of the Indus Valley into the 
Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, it found that it could not halt here and dig 
itself in ; it had to travel on along one or other of the three alterna- 
tive roads that now opened up before its face ; and the circumstances 
of the age decided that, at this parting of the ways, the Mahayana 
should take the Sinic turning. Travelling across the extremity of 
a superficially expanded Hellenic World and of the temporarily 
buried Syriac World which lay beneath it, the Mahayana com- 
pleted its long and devious journey from its Indian birth-place to 
the Far Eastern scene of its life-work by a route which skirted' 
three sides of the four-square Tibetan bastion.^ It was the destiny 
of the Mahayana to play in the Far East, among the ruins of the 
Sinic universal state of Ts*in and Han, the role of universal church 
which was played by the Catholic Christian Church in the Western 
and the Orthodox Christian worlds among the ruins of the Hellenic 
universal state that had been embodied in the Roman Empire, 

In order to understand the triumphal progress of the Mahayana 
in a Sinic World which was geographically so remote from the 
Mahayana*s Indian homeland, we have to examine , the history of 
the Sinic internal proletariat. 

Considering the intensity of the tribulation of the Sinic ‘Time 
of Troubles* when it was reaching its climax during ‘the Period of 
Contending States*, s we should expect d priori to find an internal 


* Sxnith, V. 

Pres.); 

1938, X ^ 

Kanislika’s cautious and gradual conversion from a rather artificial 
religious syncretism to the ^dent and single-minded proletarian faith that 
™lf be development of the similar. 

^ and superscriptions on the princely 

^nvert s cmns (see Smi^, V. A.: The Early History of Indian 3rd edition (Oxford rgX4.. 
PP* Eliot, Hinduism and Euddhism, vol. ii, p. 87). 

^^ove^ Kushan Empire as a cultural corridor see II* I> 

vol a°n p- 373: II. D (vi). Annex. 

^ . c’ III. W. '*^'’ 1 - “*• p. * 3 *. above. 

» See I. C (1) (i), vol. i, pp. 88-90, above, and V. C (ii) (6), vol. vi, pp. agi-s, below. 
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proletariat being generated on the grand scale in the Sinic World 
of that age, and this expectation is confirmed by the historical 
evidence. We can watch the Sinic internal proletariat being 
recruited from the three regular sources : uprooted members of the 
disintegrating society’s native body social ; conquered members of 
alien civilizations ; and conquered barbarians. The first source was 
drawn upon by the foimder of the Sinic universal state, Ts’in She 
Hwang-ti (imperabat zai*— zio b.c.), when he transplanted some 
of the desirable elements in the population of his empire iii order 
to fill the new capital city which he had laid out,^ and some of the 
undesirable elements in order to colonize the barbarian territories 
which he was annexing in the south.^ The forcible enrolment of 
barbarians was carried out over a longer period and on a vaster 
scale ; and it was by this method that the Sinic World had already 
expanded, during its ‘Time of Troubles’,^ from the modest domain 
in the middle and lower valley of the Yellow River, which had 
sufficed for its birth and growth,® over an area which extended to 
the south-eastern fringes of the Eurasian Steppe in one direction 
and towards the southern watershed of the Yangtse Basin in 
another. North-westward the process of turning recalcitrant bar- 
barians into domesticated proletarians was already complete by 
Ts’in She Hwang-ti’s time, when on this front the Sinic Civiliza- 
tion found itself in direct contact, all along the line, with the alien 
civilization of the Eurasian Nomads.^ On the southern front the 
process was carried on steadily , and systematically under the Ts’in 
and Han regimes until, rather more than a himdred years after the 
foundation of the universal state, it was completed, in this direction 
likewise, drca iiz— iii B.c,,^ by the annexation of the southern 
sea-board — including the territories that now constitute the French 
possessions of Tongking and Annam, as well as the sites of the 
present Chinese provinces of Kwangsi and Kwangtung and Fukien 

* The year aax b.c. was that in which Chfing Wang of Ts’in took the title of She 
Hwang-ti (*First Universal Monarch*) after the overthrow of Ts’i^ which had been 
the last surviving Great Power, apart from Ts*in itself, in the Sixuc arena. As local 
King of Ts'in, Ch6ng had been on the throne since 246 b.c. 

a See Cordier, H-: Histoire Gdndrale de la Chine (Paris 1920-1, Geuthner, 3 vols.), 
vol, i, p. 302; and compare the Armenian successor of the Seleucidae, Tigranes , resort 
to the same method of barbarism in order to populate Tigranoccrta (circa 77 b.c.). 

3 See Franke, O.: Oeschichte des Chinesiscnen Reiches, vol. i (Berlin and Leipzig 
1930, de Gruyter), p. 244. 

+ If the hall-mark of the Sinic ‘Time of Troubles* is the militarh^tion of the states 
into which the Sinic body social had come to be articulated, its beginning is probably 
to be dated, as we have seen (in IV. C (ii) (h) 1, vol. iv, p. 66, above), from the outbreak 
of the first great war for hegemony in 634 b.c. From this time onwards the surroimding 
barbarians were drawn into the Sinic vortex on an evcr-increawing scale—^partly through 
being conqtuered by the original states-members of the Sinic constellation, and partly 
through b»ng compelled to sinify themselves (as Urartu babylonicized herself) because 
this was their only chance of self-preservation. 

s For the cradle of the Sinic Civilization see II. C (ii) (&) 2, vol. i, pp. 318-21. 

* See II. D (v), vol. ii, pp. xi8~i^ above. 

7 Cordier, op. cit., vol, 1, p. 212; Franke, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 322-4. 
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and Chekiang. Before the vast barbarian recruitment of the Sinic 
internal proletariat was thus brought to a close, the enrolment 
of members of alien civilizations had already begun, and it was the 
introduction of this third element into the ranks of the Sinic 
internal proletariat that inoculated the now moribund Sinic body 
social with the Mahayana. 

Sinic statesmanship found the Eurasian Nomads, with whom it 
was now in direct contact on its north-western front, more difficult 
neighbours to deal with than the sheerly barbarian highlanders by 
whom the Sinic World had previously been surrounded — on the 
one side in Shansi and Shensi, and on the other side along the 
watershed between the Yangtse and the southern seaboard — and 
had thus been completely insulated from all other societies of its 
own species. Ts^in She Hwang-ti himself sought to solve this new 
problem of ‘contact’ in negative terms by consolidating into one 
continuous Great Wall the local fortifications which had been 
erected against the Nomads by his predecessors on the throne of 
Ts’in and by the princes of the neighbouring Sinic states that had 
likewise come to march with the Eurasian Steppe.^ This enormous 
work was put in hand in 21 5 B.c. ; yet, even with one of the material 
Wonders of the World to back it, a merely defensive strategy was 
found by the rulers of the Sinic universal state to be inadequate 
for coping with the power of the Hiongnu and eventually the Han 
Emperor Wuti (imperabat 140—87 B.c.) passed over to the offensive 
and launched against the Hiongnu a war of aggression which lasted 
nearly a hundred years (133—36 b.c.) before it resulted in a tem- 
porary pacification, under a Pax Sinica^ of the Nomads’ ranges as 
far westward as the Zungarian Gap.^ In respect of achieving its 
main purpose — ^which was to solve the problem of dealing with 
Nomad neighbours — ^Wuti’s policy was hardly more successful 
than Ts’in She Hwang-ti’s, for the offensive against the Hiongnu 
strained the resources of the Sinic universal state almost to break- 
ing-point+ without permanently relieving it of its Nomad adver- 

* See II. D (v)^ vol. ii, p. X19, above, as well as Cordier, op. cit,, vol. i, pp. ato6— 7, 
and Franke, op. cit., vol. i, pp. z4o—4. 

» The record of the relations between the Sinic universal state and the Nomad Empire 
of the Hiongnu from the reign of Ts*xn She Hwang-ti to the reign of Han Wuti gives 
the impression that, with the passage of time, the pressure of the Nomads was bearing 
harder and harder upon the sedentary Power behind the Great Well, This may have 
been the effect of a bout of aridity on the Steppe, if there is any truth in the theory of 
climadc pulsations (for this theory and its application to the problem of the periodic 
eruptions of the Nomads see Part III. A, Annex II, in vol. iii, above);; or it may have 
had nothing to do with the Nomadism of the Hiongnu, but have been simply an instance 
of the working of one of the general laws (see Part VIII, below) that govern the relations 
between a civilization and its barbarian neighbours when they are in long-continuing 
contact with one another along a stationary frontier. 

» For the great war between the Prior Han and the Hiongnu see Franke, op. cit., 
vol. 1, pp. 334-57- , 

The strain of the great war on the Steppes may have been one of the causes of the 
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saries. An incidental consequence, however, of this hazardous 
forward policy against the barbarians on the Eurasian Steppe was 
the astonishing discovery that on the farther coast of this arid 
ocean^ there was another world — or, rather three other worlds: 
the Indie, the Syriac, and the Hellenic.^ In the last quarter of the 
second century b.c. the eastern outposts of these new worlds, in 
the oases of the Tarim Basin, ^ were annexed to the Sinic universal 
state their inhabitants were incorporated into the Sinic internal 
proletariat; and the descendants of these new alien recruits were 
the carriers of the Mahayana, in which the Sinic internal prolet- 
ariat ultimately found the spiritual bread that it had never been 


momentary breakdown of the Sinic universal state during the interregnum between 
the Prior and the Posterior Han in the first quarter of the first century of the Christian 
Era (for this interregnum see V. C (i) (c) 3, p. 271, and V. C (ii) (6), vol. vi, p. 295, 
below). 

* For the analogy between the Steppe and the Ocean see Part HI. A. vol. iii, pp. 7—8, 
with Annex I, above. 

a The discovery was made by a party — ^half exploring expedition and half diplomatic 
mission — ^which was sent out into the Unknown "West by the Emperor Wuti in 138 B.c., 
when he was making up his mind to take the offensive against the Hiongnu, and which 
duly returned to Ch*ang Ngan in the winter of 126/5 B.c. after having discovered Bactria 
and Parthia (Franke, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 334 and 337~4o; Tam, W. W. : The Greeks in 
Bactria and India (Cambridge 1938, University Press), pp. 279—84). To Sinic minds in 
the second century b.c. the news brought back by this party must have been even more 
astonishing than it was for Western minds to learn of the discovery of the Central 
American and Andean civilizations on the other side of the Atlantic in the sixteenth 
century of the Christian Era. For Western minds in that age the surprise was particular 
and not general, since the Western Society had always been aware tnat there were other 
societies of its own species in existence besides itself (e.g. Orthodox Christendom 
and the Syriac Society with its Iranian and Arabic offspring). On the other hand the 
members of the Sinic Society had always supposed — until the return of Chang K*ien*s 
party to Ch’ang Ngan in 126/5 B.c. — ^that the Sinic Civilization was the solitary repre- 
sentative of its species in a universe whose only other human denizens were barbarians 
and savages; and, to minds brought up in this belief, the discovery of the existence of 
the Indie, Syriac, and Hellenic civilizations must have been as revolutionary in its 
intellectual effect as the sixteenth-century Western astronomical discovery that the 
stellar universe was not geocentric. We may compare the discovery of the Babylonic 
and Hittite civilizations by the members of the Egyptiac Society, in the fifteenth century 
B.c., in the course of their counter-offensive, across the desert of Sinai, against the 


Hyksos Eurasian Nomad cousins of the Hiongnu, 

3 In the Tarim Basin, by the time when it came within the Sinic Society's purview 
in the last quarter of the second century B.C., the elements of the three non-Sinic 
civilizations which had previously arrived on the scene were already blended; but the 
Indie clement was here still predominant over the Syriac and the Hellenic. According 
to the local tradition of the Khotan oasis, , which has been preserved in a Tibetan 
medium, the city was founded by settlers from India in Apoka^s time, and Buddhism 
was introduced from India 170 years later (Sir Charles Eliot: Hinduism and Buddhism 
(ILondon 1921, Arnold, 3 vols.), vol. iii, p. 21 1; Smith, V. A.: The Early History of 
India^ 3rd edition (Oxford *914, Clarendon Press), p. 193)- ‘lu the Turfan frescoes, 
the drapery and composition are Indian’, while *the faces are Eastern Asiatic (some- 
times, however, they represent a race with red hair and 'blue eyes)*; and *the paintings 
testify to the invasion of Far Eastern art by the ideas and designs of Indian Buddhism 
rather than to «ni equal combination of Indian and Chinese influence* (EHot, op. cit., 
vol iii, p. X95)« 

The way was first cleared by the conquest, in 121 B.c., of the intervening barrier 
of Hiongnu territory in the present Chinese province of Kansu. The actual conquest 
of the Tarim Basin itself was carried out in 104-1 01 B.c. (Franke, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 
342-9). The moment was favourable, since the Greek Power in Bactria had just been 
overwhelmed, and the Parthian Power in Khurasan was still hard beset, by the eruption 
of the Sakas and the Yuechi across the threshold of the Eurasian Steppe between the 


Pamirs and the Caspian. 
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able to extract from the Confucian and Taoist philosophies of the 

Sinic dominant minority. 

The transmission of the Mahayana along this channel was 
actually facilitated by the vicissitudes in the political relations 
between the Sinic universal state and its western dependencies 
during the three centuries that elapsed between the first assertion 
of Sinic authority over the Tarim Basin at the end of the second 
century B.c. and the final break-up of the Sinic universal state 
itself at the turn of the second and third centuries of the Christian 
Era. 

After having lasted for rather more than a century, the first 
period of Sinic rule in the Tarim Basin came to an end in a.d. i6,* 
when the collapse of the Prior Han Dynasty enabled the Hiongnu 
to shake off the Sinic yoke and the oasis-states to repudiate their 
allegiance ; and it was not till a.d. 73 that the Posterior Han, after 
having re-established the Han Empire in the home-provinces, felt 
themselves strong enough to begin the reconquest of the lost 
western dependencies. Thanks to the abilities of one great military 
commander and colonial administrator, Pan Ch"ao, the enterprise 
was successfully accomplished by the end of the first century of 
the Christian Era and at the moment when the hero re-entered 
Loyang in triumph in a.d. 102 the westward extension of the Sinic 
universal state was as wide as it had been in loi b.c. Pan Ch"ao, 
however, found no worthy successor; the reconquered peoples 
became restive as soon as his masterly hand was withdrawn ; and 
this time there was an alien Power on the horizon which could 
venture to cross swords with the sovereign of ‘All that is under 
Heaven*. 

When the Prior Han Emperor Wuti made the first Sinic con- 
quest of the Tarim Basin, the Greek Power in Bactria had just 
been overwhelmed by the eruption of the Saka and Yuechi Nomads 
out of the Eurasian Steppe ;3 but while Pan Ch*ao {militabat a.d. 
73—102) was campaigning in Central Asia, Kanishka (regnabat circa 
A.D. 78—123) was completing the expansion of one of the five petty 
Yuechi ‘successor-states* of Bactria into a Philhellene barbarian 
kingdom which was as extensive and as powerful as the Bactrian 
Greek principality at its apogee.4 In a.d. 90 Kanishka sent an army 
into the Tanm Basin to dispute Pan Ch*ao*s advance, and drew upon 
himself an ignominious defeat but after Pan Ch*ao*s disappear- 
ance from the scene K^ishka repeated his attempt and this time 


< Franke, oj 
* For detai 
a See p. 
s SxnitL, , , 
Press), pp. Z5i~a. 


3 p. cit., vol. i, p. 383 
us see ibid., pp. 395—400 


r details see ibid., pp. 395—400. 

P‘ *33» with footnote t, above. 

V, A.: The Early Htstory of Indian 3rd edition (Oxford 19x4, Clarendon 

OP. zsi—a. 
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he succeeded in wresting the greater part of the Tarim Basin out 
of Sinic hands and bringing it under his own suzerainty.^ There- 
after the command over the Tarim Basin appears to have been 
disputed between the Kushan and the Han until both Powers 
broke down and disappeared in the early decades of the third 
century of the Christian Era.^ The details of the history of this 
frontier warfare are obscure^ and unimportant; but the entry of 
the Mahayana into the Sinic World through the avenue of this 
disputed territory in the course of the second century of the 
Christian Era is a fact which is as certain as it is momentous.^ 
By the time when, at the turn of the second and third centuries, 
the Sinic universal state broke up and the Sinic Civilization went 
into dissolution, the Mahayana had effectively established its claim 

* Smith, op. cit., pp. 2,6 z— 3. This reconstruction of events would be difficult, though 
not impossible, to reconcile with the chronological scheme (see p. 140, footnote i , above) 
which dates Kanishka’s death a.d. 103 instead of a.d. IZ3. 

a See II. B (vii), vol. ii, p. 373, above. 

3 Bated documents that nave been recovered by our modern Western archaeologists 
from the military frontier of the Han Empire in the neighbourhood of Tun-huang show 
that the Han were in effective occupation of this point between a.d. 98 and A.D. 153 (Eliot, 
Sir Charles: Hinduism and Buddhtsm (London iQ2X, Arnold, 3 vols.), vol. iii, p. 193). 

4 See IV. C (ii) (£•) i, vol. iv, p. 65, above. The story of the deliberate introduction 
of Buddhism into the Han Empire in the seventh decade of the first century of the 
Christian Era by the Emperor Mingti {imperabat a.d. 58—75), in obedience to a dream, 
is rejected as legendary by Franke (op. cit., vol. i, pp. 407—8), who points out the unlike- 
lihood of such a transaction having taken place before the reconquest of the Tarim Basin 
by Pan Ch’ao. Our own dating of the introduction of Buddhism into the Sinic World 
will differ greatly according to whether we are speaking of the new Mahayanian religion, 
to which the Kushan King Kanishka became a convert in the first or second century 
of the Christian Era, or of the pre-Mahayanian philosophy which was adopted in the 
third century B.c. by the Mauryan Emperor A9oka. Whereas the Mahayana — which 
was itself only nascent in Kanishka’s generation — can hardly have entered upon its 
con<mest of the Sinic World before Kanishka^s conversion to the faith and conquest of 
the Sinic dependencies in the Tarim Basin, the pre-Mahayanian philosophy of Sidd- 
hartha Gautama may have become known in the Sinic Wprld at any time after the dis- 
patch of Chang K’ien’s exploring party into the Western terra incognita in 138 b.c. 
For the Hinayanian Buddhist philosophy and the Mahayanian Buddhist religion 
travelled from their common original centre of dispersion in Northern India in succes- 
sive waves (see II. B (vi), Annex, vol. ii, p. 405, footnote i, above); and the Hinayanian 
wave, whicn was set in motion by the Indie Emperor Apoka (imperabat 273—232 B.C.), 
if not by the private enterprise of earlier philosophic missionaries, may well have reached 
the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, and even the Tarim Basin, within a hundred years of Anoka's 
death. Franke (op. cit., vol. i, pp. 408—9) calculates — on the strength of a casual refer- 
ence, in the Sinic records, to the presence of Buddhist monks and laymen as far 
afield as the present Chinese province of Kiangsu in a.d. 65 — that Budfdhism must 
have begun to penetrate the Sinic World before the beginning of the Christiarj Era, 
If this inference is legitimate, the Buddhism in question must, of course, have been 
of the pre-Mahayanian school; for the conception of the Mahayana is not older than 
the first century of the Christian Era; the doctrine of the Fathers who attended Kanish- 
ka^s oecumenical council circa a.d, ioo was not the full-blown flower of the Mahayanian 
Faith (sec Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism^ vob ii, pp. 78-82); and the differentiation of 
the MahfiySna from the Hlnayana was not yet complete in the second century when 
the Buddmst impulse was being transmitted from the Kushan Kingdom to the Han 
Empire via the disputed territory in the Tarim Basin. According to Sir Charles Eliot 
\Hinduism and Buddhism (London X92r, Arnold, 3 vols.), vol. iii, p, 213), the MahaySna 
and the Hinayana were still not wholly disentangled from one another in the Tarim 
Basin in the fifth and sixth centuries of the Christian Era, and the Hinayana still sur- 
vived in Kucha, on the northern rim of the Tarim Basin, when the Far Eastern Buddhist 
pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan Chwang), passed that wa^r circa a.d. 629 (Eliot, op. cit., 
vol. iii. pp. 205 and 2ix). The problem discussed in this footnote has been dealt with, 
by anticipation, in IV. C (ii) (6) x, vol. iv, p. 65, footnote 4, above. 
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to act — like Christianity, two centuries later, in the Hellenic World 

— as the moribund society’s executor and residuary legatee. 

If imitation is the sincerest flattery, the hold which the Maha- 
yana had already gained, by this time, upon the imagination and 
emotions of the Sinic internal proletariat may be gauged from the 
fact that, in the Sinic World in this age, one of the indigenous 
philosophies of the Sinic dominant minority was transformed into 
a proletarian religion through a metamorphosis which was perhaps 
even more extraordinary than that which had conjured the Maha- 
yana itself out of the philosophy of Siddhartha Gautama.* 

The Sinic philosophy of the Tao, which had been first pro- 
pounded, like the Confucian philosophy, during the Sinic ‘Time 
of Troubles’, as a response to the challenge of the breakdown of 
the Sinic Civilization,^ was distinguished from the Confucian 
sister school by an attitude towards life which rather resembled 
the Buddha’s. The essence of the Tao was its belief in the supreme 
virtue and efficacy of inaction — ^in which, by a paradoxical but 
penetrating intuition, the Taoist philosopher saw the most intense 
and creative form of true activity. ^ A doctrine which thus not only 
condemned violence but went so far as to deprecate exertion of 
every kind, seemed marked out to be an esoteric discipline which 
would never be appreciated or practised by more than a few rare 
spirits; and it is somewhat surprising to find a ‘Taoism’ in which 
the genuine ‘w^y* was vulgarized into a mere policy of laisser faire 
laying itself out to meet the needs of practical men in the age of 
lassitude which followed the refoundation of the Sinic universal 
state by Liu Pang, the first Emperor of the Han Dynasty. During 
the first half of the second century B.c. this travesty of Taoism 
actually anticipated Confucianism both in winning acceptance as 
the official philosophy of the Sinic universal stated and in pur- 
chasing this worldly success at the price of debasing itself into 
magic ;5 and when, in the reign of the Emperor Wuti (imperabat 
140—87 B.C.), Confucianism succeeded in supplanting Taoism once 
for all at the official centre of the Middle Kingdom, the discomfited 
practical philosophy did not give up the game, but went under- 
ground and retreated into the provinces — lying low and biding its 
time until at length, when the Sinic universal state broke up, the 
name of Taoism attached itself to a proletarian church<> — with 

» See Elioty Sir Ch.: Hinduism and Buddhism (London Arnold, 3 vols.), vol. iii, 

pp. 337-9, » See I. C 0 ) (o), voU i, p* 89, above. 

a For this cardinal doctrine of the Tao sec III. C (i) (c), vol. iii, pp. 187-9, above, 
and V. C (i) (d) 4, in the present volume, pp. 415— 17, below. 

4 See V. C (i) (d) 4, pp. 418-19, below. 

s See Hackmann, H.: Chinesische Philosophic (Munich 1927, Reinhardt), p. 335. 

6 See the present chapter and volume, p, 178, jfootnote i, and also V, C (i) (d) 6 (8), 
P‘ 557 » below. In the preceding generation Taoism had been taken up again, at the 
centre of the Sinic universal state, by the Posterior Han Emperor Huanti {impcra» 
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monasteries, temples, and liturgical observances on the Mahayanian 
pattern* — ^which sprang into existence, and converted the popula- 
tion en massey in those ci-devant barbarian territories on the south- 
western fringes of the Sinic World whose inhabitants had been 
forcibly enrolled in the Sinic internal proletariat through the con- 
quests that were made in this direction by Ts’in She Hwang-ti 
and his Prior Han successors.^ If this metamorphosis is extra- 
ordinary, it is more extraordinary still to see the name of the pacific 
Tao being taken in vain in order to give a religious sanction of 
legitimacy and guarantee of success to an armed proletarian in- 
surrection against the Han regime which broke out in the last 
quarter of the second century of the Christian Era in the wild 
hill-country on the border between the present provinces of Shensi 
and Szechwan. 3 

It will be seen that the history of the Sinic Civilization con- 
forms very closely, in its disintegration-phase, to the Hellenic 
pattern. In the misg aided hands of a minority that was dominant 
without being creative, the disintegrating society ran its course 
from breakdown to dissolution through a ‘Time of Troubles’ 
and a universal state and an interregnum; there was a secession 
of the proletariat; and the internal proletariat found for itself, 
in the Mahayana, a universal church which played the part of 
the Catholic Christian Church in the foundering Hellenic World, 
while the abortive Taoist Church may be compared with the 
abortive Neoplatonic Church of lamblichus and Maximinus Daia 
and Julian the Apostate and Sallustius.'*^ If we turn next to the 
history of the disintegration of the Sumeric Civilization, we shall 
observe that, up to a point, the phenomena are the same, but 
that the plot of the play does not work out to the same denouement. 

The Legacy of the Sumeric Internal Proletariat. 

In Sumeric, as in Sinic and Hellenic, history we can discern 
a ‘Time of Troubles’ and a universal states and an interregnum; 

hat A.D. 147—68) (Hackmaxm', H.: Chinesische Philosophie (Munich 1927, Reinhardt), 
P- a^)- 

* Ft^nke (op. cit., vol. i, p. 420) inclines to the belief that the outward organization 
of this latter-day ^Taoist" proletarian church was a conscious imitation of the contem> 
porary organization of the Mahayana. Compare the relation of the Ryobo Shinto Church 
to the popular Japanese adaptations of the Mahay^a in the Japanese *Time of Troubles*. 

^ See p. 1 41, above, 

3 For this insurrection and its Taoist colouring see Cordier, H.: Histoire GiniraXe 
de la Chine (Paris 1920-x, Geuthner, 3 vols.), vol. i, pp. 189—90; Hackmann, H.: Chine- 
sische Philosophie (Munich 1927. Reinhardt), p. 228; Franke, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 419—21. 
In the present chapter of this Study this latter-day aberration of Taoism is referred to 
again on p. 178, footnote i, below. 

4 For this abortive Neoplatonic Church see further V. C (i) (d) 6 (8), pp. 565—7; 
V. C (i) (d) 6 (8), Annex, pb. 680-3; and V. C (ii) (<2), vol. vi, pp. 222-3, below. 

3 For the foundation of this Sumeric universal state — ^the Empire of Sumer and 
Akkad* — by Ur-Engur of Ur circa 2298 B.C., and its restoration circa 1947 b.c. by 
Hammurabi, see I. C (i) (6), vol. i, p. 106, above ,and V. C (ii) (8), vol. vi, pp. 296-7, below. 
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and the Sumeric, like the Sinic and the Hellenic, Society was 
compensated for its own dissolution by becoming ‘apparented^ 
to younger societies of its own species. The Babylonic and 
Hittite societies appear to stand to the Sumeric as the main body 
of the Far Eastern Society in China and its branch in Korea 
and Japan stand to the Sinic Society, or as the Western and 
Orthodox Christian societies stand to the Hellenic Society. These 
points of likeness are offset, however, by one striking difference. 
In tht; relation between the Hellenic and Sinic societies and the 
younger civilizations that were respectively affiliated to them, 
the link was provided by a universal church which had been 
created or adopted by the internal proletariat of the disintegrating 
‘apparented’ society and which eventually served as a chrysalis 
out of which the nascent ‘affiliated* societies emerged.^ The 
Mahayana provided a link of this kind between the Sinic Society 
and the two Far Eastern societies, and the Catholic Christian 
Church mediated in the same way between the Hellenic Society 
and the two Christendoms. On the other hand, when we come 
to examine the relation between the Sumeric Society and the 
Hittite and Babylonic societies, we find no trace of the corre- 
sponding phenomenon which we should expect to find on the 
principle of ‘the uniformity of Human Nature*. 

The religion of the Babylonic World seems to have been taken 
over, tel quely from the Sumeric dominant minority the religion 
of the Hittite World seems to have been derived from the same 
souice in part, but in the main to have been of non- Sumeric 
origin — its presumable source being the Anatolian external prole- 
tariat of the Sumeric Society which flooded over the Cappadocian 
provinces of the Sumeric universal state when, after the death 
of Hammurabi, the Empire of Sumer and Akkad broke up in 
the nineteenth century b.c.^ The interregnum intervening between 
the dissolution of the Sumeric Society and the emergence of the 
Babylonic and Hittite societies is not spanned by any bridge 
which we can identify as a Sumeric proletarian church; and we 
cannot even point to any wreckage — z, fallen key-stone or a 
weathered pier — ^which might warrant us in hazarding the con- 
jecture that such a bridge did once exist. We know so little about 
the religious history of the Sumeric Society that, as we have 
already had to confess, ^ we cannot confidently ascribe to a proleta- 
rian ori^n even those elements in the Sumeric religion — the 
Penitential Psalms and the worship of Tammuz and Ishtar — 


* For the function of a universal church as a chrysalia for a new civilisation see 
fu3^er Part Vn, below. ^ a See I. C (i) (6), vol. i, p. above, 

a See I. C (i) (&), vol. i, p. xia, with footnote a, above. 

-»■ In 1 . C (i) (6),yol. i, p. 1x5, footnote r, above. 
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which assume a distinctively proletarian complexion if we allow 
ourselves to interpret the internal evidence in the light of a com- 
parison with other religions which are proletarian in their origin 
beyond question. We can only say that, if the worship of Tammuz 
and Ishtar really is a monument of the experience and the crea- 
tivity of the Sumeric internal proletariat, then this attempted act 
of creation was abortive in the history of the Sumeric Society 
itself, and only came to fruition in so far as it transmitted a spark 
of inspiration to kindle spiritual fires in alien souls - 

We have already come across one of these remote workings 
of the worship of Tammuz and Ishtar in observing* how the 
worship of Cybele, who was the Sumeric Ishtar in a Hittite dress, 
became one of the ‘higher religions’ of the internal proletariat 
of the Hellenic World in the course of this goddess’s long journey 
from the interior of Anatolia to the coasts of the Baltic and the 
North Sea. In this Hittite version of the worship of the Sumeric 
pair of divinities the figure of the goddess has dwarfed and 
overshadowed that of the god who plays towards her the diverse 
and even contradictory roles of son and lover and prot6g6 and 
victim. By the side of Cybele-Ishtar, Attis-Tammuz dwindles 
to insignificance; and Nerthus-Ishtar seems to stand in solitary 
grandeur without the attendance of any masculine consort.^ This 
north-westward road which scaled the Taurus and found its distant 
terminus on an island in the North European seas was not, how- 
ever, the only road that was trodden triumphantly by the pair 
of Sumeric gods who found abroad the honour that was perhaps 
never wholeheartedly accorded to them in their own country. 
We can watch them travelling south-westwards simultaneously — 
down Syria into Egypt — and on this journey there seems to have 
been an inverse change in the relations between the two divinities 
— Tammuz increasing while Ishtar decreased. At any rate, the 
Atargatis whose worship spread from a mother-shrine at Bambyce 
to a daughter-shrine at Ascalon^ would appear, from her name, 
to have been an Ishtar whose claim to veneration was based upon 
her function of serving as Attis’ mate; in Phoenicia an Adonis- 
Tammuz was ‘the Lord’ whose yearly death an Astarte-Ishtar 
mourned; and in the Egyptiac World an Osiris-Tammuz — ^who 
was associated, in the story of his Passion, with the Phoenician 
city of Byblus^ — overshadowed his sister-wife Isis as decidedly 

* See the present chapter, pp. 81— a, above. 

» In the same way Isis-lshtar, too, eventually eclipsed Osiris-Tammuz, if she did 
not actually dismiss him from her train, in her triumphal progress from her Egyptiac 
home to her Hellenic mission-field. 

3 Meyer, E.; Geschichte des Altertums, voL iii (Stuttgart 1901, Cotta) p. 137. 

^ For the probable derivation of Osiris and Isis from Tammuz and Ishtar through 
Adonis and Astarte see I. C (ii), vol. i, p. 140, above. 
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as Isis, in her turn, overshadowed Osiris when she subsequently 
won a spiritual empire for herself in the hearts of the Hellenic 
internal proletariat. ^ This version of the Sumeric faith in which 
the suffering and dying god, and not the mourning and minister- 
ing goddess, was the figure on which the worshipper’s attention 
and devotion were concentrated, seems even to have spread to 
the remote barbarians of a Scandinavian Ultima Thule, where 
Balder-Tammuz, like Adonis-Tammuz, was called ‘the Lord’ 
par excellence in the local vernacular tongue, while Balder’s 
colourless consort Nanna still retained the personal name of the 
Sumeric mother-goddess. ^ 

In the worship of Osiris the sorely oppressed proletariat of 
a disintegrating Egyptian Society found a satisfying expression 
for a bitter resentment and an ardent hope.^ The resentment 
was directed against the indigenous gods of the Egyptian World, 
who had allowed the dominant minority to purchase an exclusive 
claim on their divine benevolence with gigantic oblations — culmi- 
nating in the Great Pyramids — ^that could only be offered at the 
cost of a ruthless exploitation of all but a privileged fraction of 
the people. From these mercenary and heartless divinities the 
Egyptian internal proletariat turned away to a god who had 
tasted the bitterness of death and had won from this agony a 
strength which could make even the Pyramid-Builders tremble 
and they addressed themselves to Osiris in the hope that this 
god of their own choice, in whom they had put their trust by 
a personal act of faith, would bestow upon them the immortality 
which their oppressors were seeking to purchase at a monstrous 
price from Re — ^the Sun- God whose character the Pharaohs had 
re-minted in their own image. 

The resentment and the hope which were thus both expressed 
in a single proletarian religion were reflected, in the field of 
action, in that conflict between the spirit of Violence and the 
spirit of Gentleness with which we have become familiar in the 
histories of other internal proletariats. The violence discharged 


* See p. _t49, footnote sa, above. 

. * remarkable equation sec XDawson, Christopher: The Age of the Gods*, rc- 

issue (London 1933 » Sheed & Ward), pp. aSa—s. For Scandinavia as a *hving museum^ 
of elements of culture which have been radiated from distant sources, see ll. I> (via), 
vol, n, p. 34a, foomote 3, above. 

® For the conflict between the religions of the dominant minority and the internal 
proletariat durmg the disintegration of the Egyptiac Society see I. C (ii), vol. i, pp. 

^Pl^emcnt of a creative by a dominant minority in the Egyptiac World 
m ^e Age of the Pyramid-Builders sec III. C (i) (d), vol. iii, pp. axa—xe; for the 
juolent proletarian r^olt, during the Egyptiac ‘Time of Troubles*, against the idolixa- 
tion of the Egyptian Double Crown sec TV. C (iii) (c) a (fi), vol. iv, pp. 409-x x, above: 

A® oriM of the Osirian Church see Breasted, J. H.: 7 %e Development 

<ind Thought %n Ancient JSgypt (X.rondon 19x2, Hodder & Stoughton), pp* 

♦ For the dread which Osiris inspired in the Pyramid Builders see ibid., pp. 74-5. 
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itself, during the Egyptiac ‘Time of Troubles’, in the subversive 
revolutionary outbreaks of which we catch an echo in The Admoni- 
tions of a Prophet^ and other works of literature in the same vein 
which were composed in the following age. In these orgies of 
savage retaliation the Egyptiac internal proletariat took a revenge 
upon the Pyramid- Builders which was equal in its enormity to 
the Egyptiac dominant minority’s crying offence. 

‘He hath put down the mighty from their seat, and hath exalted 
the humble and meek; 

‘He hath filled the hungry with good things, and the rich he hath 
sent empty away,*^ 

But, since in this case the avenger was not a just and compassionate 
god but a gang of exasperated men who had taken the law into 
their own hands, the revenge was as barren as it was complete; 
and the exposure of the futility of the Pyramid- Builders’ attempt 
to attain a selfish immortality for themselves at their subjects’ 
expense, by a ruthless and unscrupulous exploitation of their 
immense material power, did not in itself reveal any alternative 
way of attaining the spiritual treasure which the Pharaohs had 
failed to win but which the proletariat had not ceased to long for. 
The insurgent Egyptiac internal proletariat did not succeed in 
quenching its spiritual thirst until it had been disillusioned and 
at the same time enlightened by the experience of reaping the 
harvest of Violence and finding that it was Dead Sea fruit. In 
this chastened mood it recoiled from the way of Violence to the 
way of Gentleness and reached, by this road, the object of its long 
and agonizing search. In the age of ‘the Middle Empire’, which 
was the Egyptiac universal state, we see the proletarian worshipper 
of Osiris finding his happiness at last in a personal relation with 
his god: a god whose blessed immortality was not a divine pre- 
rogative which he enjoyed ex off do deitatis^ but was a special 
grace which he had won for himself — and could therefore impart 
gratuitously to his human votaries — ^in virtue of an experience 
which was unknown to any other god while it was the common 
lot of every human being, Osiris could bring salvation to Man 
because he — alone among the Gods — ^had passed through the 
human ordeal of Death.^ 

In the ‘Indian Summer’ of Egyptiac history this twofold 
mystery of Osiris’ death and resurrection and of the worshipper’s 
union with the God in his divine bliss, as well as in his tribulation, 

* See the extracts from this poem in IV. C (iii) (c) x (jS), vol. iv, pp. 410— ii, above. 

» Buke i. sa—s- .. , . 

3 For Osiris as an epiphany of the Dyin« God see further V, C (ii) (<»), vol. vi, 
p. 376, below. 
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was enshrined in a holy sepulchre and rehearsed in a passion 
play; and when the Egyptiac Society was in articulo mortis it 
looked as though an Osirian Church were destined to assume, 
for this moribund civilization, that role of executor and residuary 
legatee which has actually been played by the Christian Church 
for the Hellenic Civilization and by the Mahayana for the Sinic. 
It was only at the thirteenth hour, when the E^ptiac universal 
state had duly broken up and when the ensuing interregnum had 
set in, that the course of history was suddenly and violently 
diverted into an entirely different chaimel by the vehemence of 
the revulsion of the Egyptiac internal proletariat, as well as the 
Egyptiac dominant minority, against the alien tincture in the 
culture of the Hyksos barbarian invaders.^ 

The historical consequences of this revulsion have engaged our 
attention in other contexts already^ and only concern us here in 
their particular effect upon the fortunes of the Osirian Church. 
We have seen how the prospects of this church were blighted, 
when the flower was on the point of bearing fruit, by the establish- 
ment of an unnatural * union sacr^e’ between the nascent religion 
of the internal proletariat and the moribund religion of the 
dominant minority in the mummified carcass of the Egyptiac 
body social. This ultimate fate of the Osirian Church was as 
tragic as it was inconsequent ; but we must not allow an abnormal 
epilogue to trick us into forgetting the normality of the main 
action of the play. The Osirian Church had to be called into 
existence before it cpuld be cheated of its manifest destiny ; and, 
in itself, the creation of the Osirian Church is a proletarian 
achievement which is worthy to be compared with the creation 
of the Christian Church or with the creation of the Mahayana, 
while the antecedent struggle between the spirits of Violence and 
Gentleness in the souls of the Egyptiac internal proletariat is 
not less illuminating for a historian — or less moving for a fellow 
human being — ^than the similar struggle, with the similar outcome, 
between the gentleness of Eleazar the Scribe and Jesus of Nazareth 
and the violence of Judas Maccabaeus and Judas of Galilee. 

The Symptoms in the Western Worlds 

In order to complete our survey of internal proletariats we have 
still to examine one more case. Do the characteristic phenomena, 
with which we have now made ourselves familiar, reappear in 

TX7* ^ 39 , footnote 1, p. IV. C (ii) {]>) vol. iv, p. 85; 

I V . C (m) (c) 2 (p)j vol, IV, p. 421 ; and Part V. A, in the present volume, pp. 2-3, above, 
and V. C m (c) 4, pp. 351-2, below. 

^ In I. C (u)» vol. i» Pp- 144—6, and in the present Part, Division A, in the present 
volume, pp. 2—4, as well as in V. C (i) (i^), pp. 28—9, above. 
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the history of the West? When we call for the evidence for the 
existence of a Western internal proletariat, we may find ourselves 
overwhelmed by an embarras de richesses. 

We have already noticed that one of the regular sources for 
the recruitment of an internal proletariat has been drawn upon by 
our Western Society on a stupendous scale. The ‘man power’ of 
no less than ten disintegrating civilizations has been conscripted, 
wholesale, into the Western body social within the last four hundred 
years and on the common level of membership in our Western 
internal proletariat, to which they have thus been reduced, a 
process of standardization has been at work which has already 
blurred — or even quite effaced — ^the characteristic features by 
which these heterogeneous masses of human beings were once dis- 
tinguished from one another before they were devoured and masti- 
cated by the great Leviathan of the West. Nor has the monster 
been content just to prey upon his own kind. Within the same 
four centuries he has also hunted down and swallowed up almost 
all the primitive societies that had not become the prey of other 
predatory civilizations before the beginning of the sixteenth 
century of the Christian Era; and, while some of the primitive 
populations that have been rounded up in this way into our Western 
internal proletariat have simply died of the shock (like the Caribs 
and the Bushmen and the Tasmanians and the Australian Black- 
fellows and the great majority of the Red Indian peoples on the 
North American Continent north-east of the Rio Grande),^ there 
are others (like the Negroes of Tropical Africa) who have managed 
to survive and to set the Niger flowing into the Hudson. 

Under the lash of our Western dominant minority (which has 
chastised these human rivers with more effect than ever followed 
from Xerxes’ scourging of the insensitive waters of the Dar- 
danelles), the Congo, too, has been made to flow into the Missis- 
sippi, and the Yangtse into the straits of Malacca; for in our 
modern Western World since the opening of the sixteenth century 
of the Christian Era — as in the Hellenic World after the opening 
of the third century b.c. — ^the populations of alien or primitive 
culture which have been swept into an expanding civilization’s 
net have been not merely subjugated but also uprooted. The Negro 
slaves who have survived ‘the Middle Passage’ across the Atlantic 
from Africa to America, and the Tamil and Southern Chinese 
coolies who have been shipped -to the equatorial or antipodean 
coasts of the Indian Ocean, are the counterparts of the slaves who, 

* See the present chapter, pp. 89—90, above. 

* For the statistical aspect of the Red Indians* fate see II. D (vii),'Vol. ii, p. a77> 
above. 
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in the last two centuries b.c., were consigned from all the coasts 
of the Mediterranean to the ranches and plantations of Roman 
Italy. ^ 

There is another contingent of conscripted aliens in our Western 
internal proletariat who have been uprooted and disoriented 
spiritually without having been physically evicted from their 
ancestral homes. In any community that is attempting to solve 
the problem of adapting its life to the rhythm of an exotic civiliza- 
tion to which it has been either forcibly annexed or freely con- 
verted, there is need of a special social class to serve as a human 
counterpart of the ‘transformer' which changes an electric current 
from one voltage to another; and the class which is called into 
existence — often quite abruptly and artificially — in response to 
this demand has come to be known generically, from the special 
Russian name for it, as the intelligentsia (a word whose meaning is 
expressed in its very formation, in which a Latin root and a Western 
idea are acclimatized in Russian by being given a Slavonic termina- 
tion). The intelligentsia is a class of liaison-officers who have 
learnt the tricks of an intrusive civilization's trade so far as may 
be necessary to enable their own community, through their agency, 
just to hold its own in a social environment in which life is ceasing 
to be lived in accordance with the local tradition and is coming 
more and more to be lived in the style that is imposed by the 
intrusive civilization upon the aliens who fall under its dominion. 

The first recruits to this intelligentsia are military and naval 
officers who learn as much of the domineering society's art of war 
as may be necessary in order to save the Russia of Peter the Great 
from being conquered by a Western Sweden, or the Turkey and 
Japan of a later age from being conquered by a Russia who by this 
time has herself become sufficiently Westernized in the sphere of 
military technique to be able to launch out upon a career of aggres- 
sion on her own account against her still un-Westemized neigh- 
bours. Then comes the diplomatist who learns how to conduct 
with Western governments the negotiations that are forced upon 
his community by its failure to hold its own in battle against 
Western armies and navies. We have seen the 'Osmanlis enlisting 
their ra^lyeh for this diplomatic work — and grudgingly allowing 
them the licence and influence and affluence which are the neces- 
sary reward of their services — ^until a further turn of the Western 
screw compels the 'Osmanlis at last to master for themselves this 
despised and distasteful trade.^ Next come the merchants — the 

* For the transplantation of Chinese coolies see II, D (vi)» vol. pp, aiy-iS, and 
II, D ^ii)> vol. ii, p. 315; for the transplantation of Negro slaves see II. D (vi), vol. ii, 
pp. ai8— ao, above. 

» See II. D (vi), vol. ii, pp. aa4~8, and Part III. A, vol. iii, pp. 47-50. 
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Hong Merchants at Canton the compradores of a later generation 
at Shanghai; the Levantine, ^ Sephardi, ^ Greek,^ and Armenian^ 
subjects of the Ottoman Padishah in the fichelles du Levant — ^who 
manage to hold the long spoons with which any self-respecting 
non- Western society prefers at first to sup when it is shamefacedly 
doing commercial business with the Western devils. And finally, 
as the leaven — or virus — of Western Civilization works deeper into 
the social life of the society which is in process of being penetrated 
and assimilated, the intelligentsia develops its most characteristic 
types: the schoolmaster who has learnt the trick of teaching 
Western subjects ; the civil servant who has picked up the practice 
of conducting the public administration according to Western 
forms ; the lawyer who has acquired the knack of applying a version 
of the Code Napoleon in accordance with .a nineteenth-century 
French judicial procedure. 

This spectacle of the creation of an intelligentsia will occupy our 
attention again at a later stage when we are studying, ^ for its own 
sake, the phenomenon of the contacts between civilizations. In 
this place we merely have to observe that, wherever we find an 
intelligentsia in existence, we may infer, not only that two civiliza- 
tions have been in contact, but that one of the two is now in process 
of being absorbed into the other’s internal proletariat. We can also 
observe another fact in the life of an intelligentsia which is written 
large upon its countenance for all to read : an intelligentsia is bom 
to be unhappy. 

This liaison- class suffers from the congenital unhappiness of the 
bastard and the hybrid, who is an outcast from both the families 
— or a sport in both the races — ^that have guiltily combined to 
beget him. An intelligentsia is hated and despised by its own people 
because its very existence is a reproach to them. Through its 
awkward presence in their midst it is a living reminder of the hateful 
but inescapable alien civilization which cannot be kept at bay 
and which therefore has to be humoured. The Pharisee is re- 
minded of this each tim^ when he meets the Publican, and the Zealot 
when he meets the Herodian. The intelligentsia's unpardonable 
offence in the eyes of its own kith and kin is the very indispensa- 
bility of the social services which the intelligentsia performs — a 
hard fact which the Pharisees never overtly acknowledge yet per- 
petually recognize and resent in their hearts. And, while the intelli- 
gentsia thus has no love lost upon it at home, it also has no honour 

* See II. n fvij, vol. ii, p. 232, above. 

* See n, D (vi), vol. ii, pp. 230—2, above. 

3 See II. n tvi), vol. ii, pp. 243—7, above. 

See II. D (vil, vol. ii, pp. 223—4, above. 

s See II. D (vi), vol. ii, p. 236, above. 


^ In Part IX, below. 
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paid to it in the country whose manners and customs and tricks 
and turns it has so laboriously and ingeniously mastered. In the 
earlier days of the historic association between India and England 
a Hindu intelligentsia which the British Raj had fostered for its 
own administrative convenience was sometimes ridiculed by Eng- 
lish Philistines who dishonoured their own nation in insulting 
their Indian fellow subjects.. The more facile ‘the babu's’ com- 
mand of English, the more sardonically ‘the sahib’ would laugh 
at the subtle incongruity of those minute errors that still inevitably 
crept in.^ The philistine perhaps seldom paused to reflect that his 
own knowledge of Hindustani was far too imperfect to expose him 
to the same kind of ridicule vice versa, and he did not ask himself 
whether his depreciation might not be a left-handed kind of praise 
and his scorn a mask for an unconfessed envy of a virtuosity which 
the dominant alien was perhaps affecting to despise because he 
himself lacked either the skill or the application to attain to it. The 
philistine simply gave rein to his feelings; and, however captious 
his criticism might be, the shaft of malice would only too often 
strike home. 

The intelligentsia is at the philistine’s mercy because the essence 
of the intelligentsia’s profession is, after all, mimesis ; its art con- 
sists in a tour de force ; and in other contexts we have already probed 
the weak points of mimesis and assessed the penalty that has to 
be paid for making the audacious attempt to add a cubit to one’s 
stature. The insipid mechanicalness of mimesis, ^ and the patho- 
logical distortion and abandoned vulgarity that are apt to result 
from the division of labour and the practice of mimesis in a society 
in process of civilization, 3 are vices which find a uniquely congenial 
soil to grow in on the border-line of contact and fusion between one 
disintegrating civilization and another; and this means that the 
intelligentsia is exposed to the danger of being infected with these 
moral maladies ex officio. In these circumstances the taunts with 
which the intelligentsia is assailed by its critics are likely to hit the 
mark — even though the missile may recoil, like a boomerang, upon 
the heads of the critics themselves when they do not hesitate to 
make use, for their own profit, of those valuable social services 
through the faithful performance of which the intelligentsia ac- 
quires its characteristic faults. 

It will be seen that the intelligentsia complies in double measure 

I The present writer can enter personally into the feelings of the Anglophone Hindu 
through having been brought up to express his own feelings in Greek elegiac verse. 
He can imagine what game would be made of the verses printed at the beginning of 
volume i of this Study if an Antipatcr of Sidon or a Meleager of Gadara were to cast 
his eye over them in a malicious mood. 

» See IV. C {iii) (a), vol. iv, pp. 119--33, above. 

3 See IV. C (iii) (6) 14 and 15, vol. iv, pp. a3a~45, above. 
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with our fundamental definition of a proletariat^ by being ‘in’ but 
not ‘of’ two societies and not merely one and while it may console 
itself in the first chapter of its history with the ironical reflection 
that it is an indispensable organ of both these bodies social, and 
that this very indispensability is the head and front of its offending, 
it is robbed of even this consolation as time goes on. For the 
adjustment of supply to demand is almost beyond the wit of Man 
when ‘man-power’ itself is the commodity; and, just because an 
intelligentsia is an emergency-product which has to be called into 
existence rather suddenly and artificially ex nihilo in the first 
instance, the measures taken to stimulate production are apt to 
lead to over-production in the end. 

A Peter the Great wants so many Russian chinovniks or an East 
India Company so many Bengali clerks or a Mehmed 'All so many 
Egyptian mill-hands and shipwrights: incontinently they set to 
work to perform their conjuring-trick of creating something out of 
nothing with all the vigour and resourcefulness of the consummate 
man of action which the successful Westernizer has to be; and 
then, in the next chapter of the story, they find themselves in the 
quandary of the hero in the fairy-tale who has learnt the magic 
/formula for making the mill grind salt but has forgotten to acquaint 
himself with the complementary formula for stopping the machin- 
ery when the mill has ground out all the salt that the magician ^ 
requires. The process of manufacturing an intelligentsia is still 
more difficult to stop than it is to start ; for the contempt in which 
the liaison-class is apt to be held by those who profit by its services 
is more than offset by its prestige in the eyes of those who are 
eligible for enrolment in it ; and the competition becomes so keen 
that the number of the candidates rapidly increases out of all 
proportion to the number of opportunities for employing them. 
When this stage is reached, the original nucleus of an intelligentsia 
which is consoled by being employed becomes swamped by the 
adventitious mass of an ‘intellectual proletariat’ which is idle and 
destitute as well as outcast. The handful of chinovniks is rein- 
forced by a legion of ‘Nihilists’, the handful of babus who thank- 
fully drive their quills, or resignedly tap their typewriters, by a 
legion of ‘failed B.A.s’. And the bitterness of the intelligentsia 
is incomparably greater in this latter state than it is in the former. 

* In I. B (iv), vol. i, p. 41, footnote 3, above. 

» This painfiil instdation is particularly in evidence in the history of the Russian 
intelligentsia during the century ending in the Bolshevik revolution of 19x7: 

*From the first, the revolution, whether theoretical or political, had no base of support 
among tne masses. . . . The revolutionary circle had a world of its own, and formed a 
state within the state.* — Masaryk, T. G.: The Spirit^ Russia (English translation: 

T ondon 1919, Allen & Unwin, 2 vols.), vol. ii, p. 106. The whole chapter (pp. 105— X4) 
from which this quotation is taken is illuminating. 
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Indeed, we might almost formulate a social ‘law’ to the effect that 
an intelligentsia’s congenital unhappiness regularly increases in 
acuteness in geometrical ratio with the arithmetical progress of 
time. The Russian intelligentsia, which dates from the close of the 
seventeenth century, has already discharged its accumulated spite 
in the shattering Bolshevik Revolution of a.d. 1917. The Bengali 
intelligentsia, which dates from the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, is displaying to-day a vein of revolutionary violence which 
is not yet to be seen in other parts of British India, ^ where the local 
intelligentsia did not come into existence till fifty or a hundred 
years later. In Egypt and Java and China and Japan, where the 
intelligentsia is of about the same age as it is in Gujerat or in the 
Panjab, it is also in about the same mild state of exasperation to- 
day ; but in Java and Japan, at any rate, the latest symptoms seem 
to portend the approach of paroxysms of a Russian or Bengali fury.^ 
Nor is the rank growth of this social weed confined to the soil 
in which it is a native plant. While, in our latter-day Westernized 
World, the intelligentsia has made its first appearance on non- 

* For this contrast see the present chapter, p. ro6, above. 

2 The symptoms of unrest in the ‘intellectual proletariat* of Japan thrust themselves 
upon the attention of the writer of this Study during a visit to the Far East in the 
autumn of 1929. The Japanese Government’s extreme nervousness about ‘dangerous 
thought’ was exhibited to the traveller when, upon landing in Japan, he was required, 
as part of the regular passport and customs procedure, to make a complete return of 
any books and pamphlets that might be included in his luggage. Evidently the Japanese 
authorities believed that some important element in the population was particularly 
prone to catch the mental infection of foreign subversive ideas ; and, equally evidently, 
they were terrified about the possible consequences of the disease if once it did gam 
a hold upon the Japanese body social. Some of the grounds for this anxiety on the 
Japanese dominant minority’s part were soon revealed to the writer when, in the uni- 
versity town of Kyoto, he was informed that, out of the last graduation-class of students, 
o^y ao per cent, of the young men and women had succeeded in finding employment. 
Since a majority of the students were the children of poor parents — mostly workers on 
the land — and had been given their university education (which incidentally unfitted 
them for pursuing their ancestral calling) at the cost of heavy sacrifices and privations 
on their family’s part, the failure of their education to bring in any economic return was 
nothing less than a social disaster. The unemployed ex-student -was thrown back, 
without prospects, to live upon his family in an over-populated and insolvent country- 
side, and he was embittered by a humiliating sense of failure and frustration, while his 
relatives were equally embittered by a feeling that all their sacrifices had been in vain. 
Here indeed was food for ‘dangerous thought’ to feed on I Finally, on his way home 
to Europe from the Far East via Siberia, the writer was taught to admire the enterprise 
and courage of this Japanese ‘intellectual proletariat*, in its desperate straits, by hearing 
the personal story of a Japanese girl who was travelling in the same train. Having 
studied and qualified for being a school-mistress, and having then realized how poor 
her prospects were in a profession that was already so terribly overcrowded, she was 
spending her small savings on the venture of taking a year’s course in dressmaking 
at Paris, on the calculation that within the next few years there would be a demand in 
Japan for modistes d Voccidentale owing to the growing tendency for Japanese women 
to follow the men’s example in adopting Western dx^ss. It seemed only too likely that 
if this admirable Japanese initiative and fortitude in the face of adversity were cheated^ 
by circumstances beyond its control, of its morally due reward, it would find vent 
sooner or later in a violent explosion. These trivial experiences of the writer in the 
autumn of 1929 cast a fiood of light, for him, upon the Japanese outbreak which duly 
occurred, two years later, in the autumn of 1931 . In the militant policy which the 
Japanese Empire has been pursuing since then, the driving force has been the revolu- 
tionary passion of the yoimg naval and military ofiicers and the rejected cadets; and 
these are typical members of the Japanese intelligentsia. 
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Western ground that has been in process of being annexed to 
the domain of an expanding Western Civilization, it has latterly- 
begun to spread to the homelands of the aggressive society. A 
lower middle class which has received a secondary and even 
a university education without being given any corresponding 
outlet for its trained abilities is the backbone of the post-war 
Fascist Party in Italy and National- Socialist Party in Germany; 
and the demoniac ‘driving-force’ which has carried a Mussolini 
and a Hitler to the pinnacle of power has been generated out of 
this ‘intellectual proletariat’s’ exasperation at finding that its 
painful efforts at self-improvement are not sufficient in themselves 
to save it from being crushed between the upper millstone of 
a politically organized Capital and the lower millstone of a 
politically organized Labour. In Fascist Italy and National- 
Socialist Germany we can thus identify some of the symptoms 
that have notoriously accompanied the production of an ‘intel- 
lectual proletariat’ in a half- Westernized Japan or Java or Bengal 
or Russia. But Italy and Germany are no alien appendages to the 
Western body social; they are bone of its bone and flesh of its 
flesh; and it follows that the social revolution which has taken 
place yesterday in Italy and Germany under our eyes may over- 
take us in France or England or the Netherlands or Scandinavia 
to-morrow. 

As a matter of fact, we do not have to await our present Post- 
War Age in order to see a Western internal proletariat being 
recruited from the native tissues of the Western body social; for 
in the Western, as in the Hellenic, World it is not only the sub- 
jugated primitive and alien populations that have been torn up 
by the roots. In Western Christendom, as in Hellas, the origini 
nucleus of an ever growing internal proletariat has been formed 
out of diracinSs who were bom and bred in the bosom of the 
disintegrating society before they were disinherited and driven 
into exile by the winnowing fan of civil strife which so perversely 
scatters the grain and leaves the chaff lying on the threshing- 
floor.^ As early as the second chapter of our Western history — 
in the so-called ‘Medieval’ Age which runs from the last quarter 
of the eleventh to the last quarter of the fifteenth century of our 
era — ^we can see this scourge afflicting the Italian cosmos of 
city-states; and the figure of Dante stands at the head of the 
long line of Western exiles, as Thucydides heads the parallel line 

* For the inverse social selection which is one of the penalties of stasis see Seeck, O. : 
*I>ie Ausrottung der Besten' in his Geschichte des Unterganges der Antiken Welt^ 4th 
edition (Stuttgart 192 Metzler, 6 vols., with supplements), vol. i, part (a), chap. 2. 
(This chapter of Seeck*s work has been cited already in IV. C (ii) (&) x, vol. iv, p. 63, 
footnote I, above.) 
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in the history of the decline and fall of Hellas.^ In our Western 
history, however, this social malady of exile, as the penalty for 
being left upon the losing side in civil dissensions, did not become 
rife throughout the Western World until after the Italianization 
of tlie Transalpine and Transmarine countries of Western Christ- 
endom at the opening of the ‘Modern’ Age;^ and in the West in 
this age a personal and political hatred of the kind that animated 
the Florentine and Roman and Athenian faction-feuds has been 
envenomed with an odium theologicum. 

The sixteenth-century and seventeenth-century Wars of Re- 
ligion^ brought in their train the penalization or eviction of the 
discomfited Catholic faction in every country where the sovereign 
power fell into Protestant hands, and of the discomfited Protestant 
faction in every country where a Catholic Government succeeded 
in maintaining itself; and the odious rule ^ Cuius Regio eius Religio\^ 
which was accepted by Catholics and Protestants alike in their 
common idolization of the fetish of absolute sovereignty in a 
parochial state, has left its mark down to this day — on a world 
which has long since forgotten the Catholic-Protestant quarrel — 
in the dispersion of the descendants of French Protestant .exiles 
who are scattered over the face, of the Earth from Prussia to 
South Africa and the descendants of Irish Catholic exiles who 
are scattered, even more widely, from Chile to Austria and from 
the United States to Australia. Nor has the plague been stayed 
by the peace of lassitude and cynicism in which our Western 
Wars of Religion tardily came to their close. s For the fanaticism 
which seemed to have burnt itself out before the opening of the 
eighteenth centupr had lighted up again, before that century 
came tp an end, in a new and larger and still more inflammable 
pile of fuel. In another context we have observed how the Wars 
of Religion have been followed, after the briefest respite, by the 
Wars of Nationality;® and in our modern Western World the 
spirit of religious fanaticism and the spirit of national fanaticism 
are manifestly one and the same evil passion masquerading under 
a superficial diversity of interest and objective. 

Our modern Western nationalism has an ecclesiastical tinge; 
for, while in one aspect it is a reversion to the idolatrous self- 


effect of exile upon the careers of Thucydides and Dante see HI. C (ii) 
\®)» vol. Ill, pp. ^91— » and 331—3, above. 

3 For this process of Italianization see III, C (ii) (b), vol. iii, pp. 399-306 and 
357 ""*^ 3 > 

played by the Wars of Religion in Western history see further V. C 
u) W 6 <S), pp. 668-72, and V. C (ii) (6), vol. vi, pp. 315--19, below. 

t o ® PP* above. 

I Annex, t>p. 668-7a, below. 

See IV. C (ill) (6) 3 and 4, vol. iv, pp. 150-67, above, and also V. C (ii) Cb). vol. vi, 
pp. 319—30, below. 
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worship of the tribe* which was the only religion known to Man 
before the first of the ‘higher religions’ was discovered by an 
oppressed internal proletariat,^ this Western neo-tribalism is a 
tribalism with a difference. The primitive religion has been 
deformed into an enormity through being power-driven with 
a misapplied Christian driving-force. The Golden Calf — or Lion 
or Bear or Eagle, or whatever the tribal totem may happen to be 
— is being worshipped in our world to-day with an intensity of 
feeling and a singleness of mind which ought not to be directed 
by human souls towards any god but God Himself.3 And it is not 
surprising to find that we have been propitiating these blas- 
phemously idolized tribal deities with the human sacrifices which 
they relish and exact. How should we do otherwise when our 
Protestant and Catholic forefathers have set us the example by 
making the same impious oblations to a God whose delight is in 
nxercy and not in Man’s cruelty to Man ? Thus we see the eviction 
of the Protestants from France in A.n. 1685 and from Salzburg 
in A.D. 1731— 2 being followed in A.D. 1755 eviction of the 

Acadians from Nova Scotia (a name which tells its own tale of 
national rivalry) and in a.d. 1783 by the eviction of ‘the United 
Empire Loyalists’ from the new-born United States and these 
are the vanguard of a fresh host of exiles — ^the French aristocratic 
dtnigrds of 1789 ; the European liberal dmtgrds of 1848 ; the Russian 
‘White’ dmigrds of 1917; the Italian and German democratic 
dmigrds of 1922 and 1933; the Austrian Catholic and Jewish 
dmigrds of 193^ — ^who have been uprooted in the effort to impose 
a spiritual uniformity by force: an ideal which loses none of its 
perversity — ^though assuredly most of its excuse — ^for being trans- 
ferred to the national from the ecclesiastical arena. 

To these victims of a politico-religious fanaticism we have to 
add the tale of exiles who have been carried into captivity from 
the centre to the fringes of an expanding Western World as a 
punishment for crimes (some serious, some trivial; some real, 
some imaginary), and, in particular, the convicts who have been 
transported from the British Isles to North America before, and 
to Australia since, the establishment of the independence of the 
United States. These British convict-exiles to the New World 
overseas are the counterparts of the criminals whom the Sinic 
Emperor Ts’in She Hwang-ti planted in the newly conquered 
barbarian territories of the south,® and of the ddracinds whom 

* See ly. C (iii) (tf) a 03 ), vol. iv, p. 351, above, and V, C (i) (c) 3, in the present 
volume, pp. ^30— I, below. 

a See the present chapter and volume, p. 79, with footnotes a and 3, above. 

3 See Part I. A, vol. i, p. 9, footnote 3, and IV. C (iii) (c) 3 03 )» vol. iv, pp. sSi-a, 
above. + See IV. C (ii) (0) 4, vol. iv, p. 165, above. 

s See the present chapter, p. 141, above. 
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the Achaemenidae marooned on the islands of the Red Sea.* 
There are also counterparts, in our modem Western internal pro- 
letariat, of that floating urban population — irretrievably divorced 
from the country-side yet never properly acclimatized to the life 
of the city — ^which we see silting up in Rome and in the smaller 
towns of Sicily and Italy in the last two centuries b.c. Indeed, 
in our own world this element in the proletariat has come to 
occupy so prominent a place, and to weigh so heavily upon the 
consciences of statesmen as well as philanthropists, that when 
we pronounce the word ‘proletariat’ it is this element, to the 
exclusion of all the rest, that is apt to present itself to our 
minds. 

We have seen how in Sicily and Italy, during the Hellenic 
‘Time of Troubles’, the free population was uprooted from the 
country-side and driven into the towns by an economic revolution 
in the conduct of the rural industries of agriculture and stock- 
breeding. The new i^ral economy was the offspring of War, 
which presented the entrepreneur with the tabula rasa of a 
devastated area and with the edged tool of the cheap labour- 
force which the enslavement of the prisoners-of-war had thrown 
upon the market. By placing these two instruments simultaneously 
in the entrepreneur^ s hands, War taught him the secret of drawing 
an unprecedented and almost fabulous profit from the land by 
a new-fangled process of mass-production for export.^ The up- 
rooting and eviction of the free peasant proprietor who had 
formerly supported himself by subsistence farming on the site of 
the new plantations and ranches was an incidental consequence 
of the rural economic revolution which War and the entrepreneur 
had brought about between them. And, when the disinherited 
peasant was first reduced to the status of a seasonal wage-labourer 
on the land and was eventually shouldered off the land altogether 
and penned up in a slum inside the walls of the city, nobody 
imagined or pretended that there was anything but unmitigated 
evil in this degradation of a self-supporting peasant into an 
unemployed town-dweller whose life was just kept in his body 
by the grudging distribution of a public dole. The capitalist 
who was making his fortune out of a slave-tilled country-side 
displayed as ugly a countenance as his patron-god Mars himself ; 
and, for any disinterested spectator of the joint work of this grim 
pair of partners, it was not surprising to find wickedness produc- 
ing results which were morally repugnant and socially disastrous. 

* See the present chapter, p. 124, footnote 2, above. 

a For this rural economic revolution in the western parts of the Hellenic World in 
and after the fifth century B.c. see III, C (i) (&), vol. iii, pp. 168-71, and IV, C (ii) (<*), 
vol. iv, pp. 48— 9, above. 
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In our modem Western history we have seen an almost exact 
repetition of this Hellenic social disaster in the rural economic 
revolution which made it irresistibly profitable to substitute 
cotton plantations worked with Negro slaves for the mixed farming 
of White freemen in ‘the Cotton Belt’ of the Southern States of 
the American Union in the earlier decades of the nineteenth 
century. I The ‘White trash’ which was thus degraded to the 
ranks of the Proletariat in this Transatlantic annex of the modern 
Western World was of the same quality as the dispossessed and 
pauperized ‘free trash’ of Roman Italy who were ‘called the lords 
of the World’ without having ‘a single clod of earth to call their 
own and this rural economic revolution in North America which 
produced these two cancerous social growths of White pauperdom 
and Black slave-labour was only a logically ruthless application, 
in an overseas environment, of a similar rural economic revolu- 
tion in England which had been taking place more gradually in 
the course of the preceding three centuries. The English entre-- 
preneurs of the early Modem Age had not followed the bad example 
of the Portuguese in introducing African slave-labour into a Euro- 
pean country-side, but they had imitated the Roman and anticipated 
the American planters and stockbreeders in uprooting a free 
peasantry for the sake of economic profit, by turning ploughland 
into pasture and common-land into enclosures. This modem 
Western rural economic revolution has not, however, either in 
Europe or overseas, been the principal cause of the flow of popula- 
tion from the country-side into the towns in the Modem Age of our 
Western history. The motive-force that has been mainly operative 
in bringing about this movement on a material scale which dwarfs 
the Hellenic counterpart of it has been not a push but a pull. While 
the ci-devant self-supporting mral population of the Western 
World has partly been driven into the towns by a mral agricultural 
revolution which has deprived it of its former livelihood on the 
land, it has mostly been drawn into the towns oy an urban indus- 
trial revolution which has inveigled it into tearing up its own roots 
by dangling before its dazzled eyes the lure of abundant urban 
employment at lucrative wages. 

When this Western Industrial Revolution broke out first on 
English ground about a hundred and fifty years ago, its economic 
profitableness appeared to be so immense and so secure that the 
great change was welcomed and blessed — social consequences and 
all — by many observers who were not less well-meaning than a 

» See III. C (ii) (b), voL iii, pp. 171-3, and IV. C (iii) ( 6 ) z, void v, pp, 139--40, above. 

* Tiberius Gracchus, quoted in the present chapter on p. 70, above (see also IV. C 
(iii) (c) 3 (iS), vol. iv, p. 508, above, and V. C (ii) (a). Annex II, vol.\ri, p. 381, with Table 
VlII, logion (at), p. 414, below). 
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Spartan Agis or a Roman Tiberius Gracchus. While deploring 
the long hours of labour to which the first generation of factory 
workers, including the women and children, were condemned, 
and the sordid and unhealthy conditions of their new life in both the 
factory and the home, the panegyrists of the Industrial Revolution 
were confident that these were transitory evils which could and 
would be removed, and they denounced, as an improvident folly, 
any proposal to check the impetus of Man’s crowning victory 
over Physical Nature for the sake of sparing Society the inevitable 
growing-pains. If only (they urged) the Industrial Revolution were 
allowed to work itself out unhindered, the total wealth of Society 
would be so vastly increased that the workers themselves could not 
fail to obtain a handsome share of this well-earned increment ; and, 
when once the spoils of Man’s conquest of Nature had been gathered 
in and divided out, then the temporary inconveniences with which 
the first and second generation of urban industrial workers had 
been required to put up would be compensated a hundred-fold 
by the solid comfort in which the third and fourth and subse- 
quent generations would live happily ever after. 

The ironical sequel has been that this rosy prophecy has largely 
come true — in defiance of the gloomy forebodings of the nine- 
teenth-century prophets of woe — ^but that the blessings of this 
marvellous entry into an earthly paradise ‘in real life’ are being 
neutralized to-day by a curse which was hidden from the eyes of 
the pessimists, as well as the optimists, of a century ago. On the 
one hand, child labour has been abolished, women’s labour has 
been tempered to women’s strength, hours of labour have been 
shortened, the conditions of life and work in factory and home have 
been improved out of all recognition, and at the same time the 
workers’ share in the spoils won from Nature by Industry has been 
substantially increased — as is shown by the steady proportionate 
increase of the wages bill by comparison with the profits in the 
employers’ bdance-sheet. In all these ways the urban industrial 
workers’ position has improved beyond the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of the enthusiasts for the Industrial Revolution in the 
generation of its outbreak. But there is another side to the 
shield; and this aspect daunts even our optimists to-day when a 
world that is gorged with the wealth ground out by the magic 
industrial machine is at the same time overshadowed by the spectre 
of unemployment. A la fin du compte the transfer of population 
from country-side to town has produced the same cancer in the 
Western as in the Hellenic body social; the cancer of an urban 
proletariat which has lost its roots in the country, has struck no 
roots in the town, and is reminded — every time that it draws its 
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dole — ^that it is *in’ but not ‘of’ the society which has to serve as 
the unwilling ‘host’ of this unhappy social parasite. 

Through the ingenuity of Industrialism the modern Western 
World has evaded the curse of Adam — ‘in the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread’ ^ — ^which has weighed hitherto upon the life 
of every human society that has started, from the primitive level, 
to clamber up the face of the precipice of Civilization. ^ We have 
slily transferred the primal curse from our own muscle and bone 
to the immeasurably more potent material forces of Inanimate 
Nature ; and now we find ourselves trapped by the very brilliance 
of the success of our technological manoeuvre ; for our new-found 
economic abundance has taken us morally unawares. Morally we 
have allowed ourselves no time to revise the dispensation under 
which we and our forefathers have been living during six thousand 
years of Adamic scarcity — a dispensation which prescribes that 
we shall work ‘with labour and travail night and day that we’ may 
‘not be chargeable to any of’ our neighbours, and which commands 
‘that if any’ will ‘not work, neither’ shall ‘he eat’.^ And now that 
an unmanageable abundance has made nonsense of the precept 
that ‘with quietness they work, and eat their own bread’, ^ we find 
ourselves morally at a loss in our relations with the millions that 
‘walk among’ us ‘working not at all’s to-day through no fault of 
their own. Manifestly these helpless human victims of callously 
triumphant machines are not the ‘disorderly busy bodies’® which 
they would have been if they had been work-shy idlers in the aeon 
of scarcity ; for a ‘technological’ unemployment cannot be exorcised 
by an honest will to work. Yet still it cannot be incurred without 
bringing upon its victims those moral pains and penalties — ^the 
sense of frustration and the consciousness of losing caste — which 
were the proper and inevitable retribution for a wilful work-shy 
idleness but are a cruel aggravation of an unavoidable lock-out. 

This revenge of Nature upon her Western conquerors has been 
hastened and sharpened by the triumph of an industrialized 
Western Society over the human as well as over the physical 
environment. Since the outbreak of the Industrial Revolution in 
the eighteenth century in England, we have not only completed 
our industrial conquest of Nature in Western Europe. We have 
also taught the tricks of our West European trade to the new com- 
munities of Western culture which have been established by our 
West European colonists overseas, and to the old communities of 
alien culture which have been forcibly enrolled in the Western 

* Gen. iii. 19. 

^ For this simile see Part II. B, vol. i, pp. 192—5, above. 

3 a Thess. iii. 8 and zo. * 2 Onbess. iii. Z2. 

® Op. cit,, loc. cit. 


3 2 Thess. iii. zz. 
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internal proletariat. The sleight of hand which replaced the poorly 
remunerated hard labour of human and bovine and equine muscles 
by the fabulously productive facile labour of iron and coal and 
steam and oil and electricity has been applied in the cities — and 
even on the fields — of America and Russia and India and China 
and Japan, as well as in those of England and Belgium and France 
and Germany; and, with the physical plethora of plenty, the spiri- 
tual curse of plenty — the curse of an unavoidable yet intolerable 
unemployment — is now spreading from the European metropolis 
of our latter-day Great Society to its American and Asiatic 
provinces. We may even live to see the cancer fasten upon the 
heart of Tropical Africa, where in the post-war years the latest and 
most primitive of the alien recruits to our Western internal pro- 
letariat have been flung into the furnace of Industrialism by the 
discovery of the copper ores of Northern Rhodesia and Katanga — 
a discovery which has led the African's latter-day European 
masters to provide themselves with a Native industrial ‘labour- 
force* by deliberately driving the African out of the kraal into the 
labour-market through the imposition of poll-taxes and hut-taxes 
at a rate at which they cannot be paid out of the produce of 
African subsistence-farming. 

In other words, 

The ground of a certain rich man brought forth plentifully, and 
he thought within himself, saying: ‘What shall I do, because I have 
no room where to bestow my fruits?* And he said: ‘This will I do: 
I will pull down my barns and build greater; and there will I bestow 
all my fruits and my goods. And I will say to my soul : Soul, thou hast 
much goods laid up for many years. Take thine ease, eat, drmk and he 
merry.* But God said unto him: ‘Thou fool, this night thy soul shall 
be required of thee; then whose shall those things be which thou 
hast provided?’ So is he that layeth up treasure for himself and is 
not rich toward God.* 

If the souls of a modern Western dominant minority have indeed 
now been summoned to appear before God’s judgement-seat, their 
intelligences must be inquiring, with an anxious curiosity, into the 
temper of that vast W estern internal proletariat whose membership 
we have cursorily reviewed from the earliest victims of a political 
revolution in a medieval Italian city-state to the latest victims of 
the industrial revolution in the primitive kraals of Central Africa. 
Do we find the two veins of Violence and Gentleness reappearing 
in our Western internal proletariat’s reaction to the proletarian 
ordeal ? And, if both the two alternative tempers are displayed, 
which one of the two is in the ascendant ? 


* Luke acii. x6-ai. 
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Manifestations of the militant temper in our Western under- 
world are not far to seek. We can find them in every secret con- 
spiracy or open insurrection of down-trodden social classes and 
religious or national minorities during the last four centuries: in 
the revolt of the High German peasantry against their feudal lords 
in 1524-5 ; in the seizure of the Low German city of Munster* by 
a band of Anabaptist ‘Zealots* who converted a medieval prince- 
bishopric into a communistic New Jerusalem and successfully 
defied a world in arms for seventeen months in 1534—5;^ in the 
French revolutions of 1789 and 1830 and 1848 and 1871 ; in the 
Russian revolutions of 1905 and 1917; in the Bavarian and Hun- 
garian ‘Red* revolutions which followed the defeat of the Central 
Powers in the General War of 1914—18 ; and in the Haitian revolu- 
tion of 1795—1803, in which a modem Western band of plantation- 
slaves wrested an enduring success out of that desperate enterprise of 
exterminating their masters and establishing a freedmen*s state which 
had proved to be beyond the powers of the Zanj slave-insurgents in 
Traq in the ninth century of the Christian Era^ and the Syrian 
slave-insurgents in Sicily in the second century b.c."^ The wreckage 
left behind by these explosions of Violence litters the track of our 
Western Society’s recent history; but, when we turn to look for 
corresponding evidence of a counteracting and constructive spirit 
of Gentleness, the traces of this hitherto are, unhappily, far to seek. 

* The revolutionary establishment of an Anabaptist commonwealth at Mtinster in 
1534 was not a unique or unprecedented event. In 1528 a band of Anabaptist Tyrolese 
peasants had similarly seized and momentarily held the city of Brixen, and, after the 
collapse of the Anabaptist commune at Mtinster, there were a number of abortive 
Anabaptist ‘putsches* in the Netherlands. 

^ The original stimuli and aims of the insurgent peasants and the Anabaptists were 
not the same, though in the course of their revolt the peasants came imder revolutionary 
religious influences- The peasants were moved to rise against their lords by a recent 
increase in the weight of their feudal burdens (partly owini^ to the reception of Roman 
Law in place of local custom), by an abuse of money-lending, and by the growth of a 
rural landless proletariat in the south-western and central parts of Germany through 
which the revolt spread. The substance of the peasants* demand was a reduction of 
their burdens to the customary amoimts and, as far as this essentially conservative 
programme came to be tinged with more radical ideas, these were more akin to the 
French ideas of 1789 than to the Russian ideas of 1917 (see Schubert, H. von: Der 
JComntunismus der Wiedertaufer in MUnster und seine Queller^ (Heidelberg 1919, Winter), 
p. 9; Schbnebaum, H.: ICommunismtis im Reformationszeitalter (Bonn and Leipzig 19x9, 
Schroeder), p. 27). On the other hand, Anabaptism was an urban movernent which 
was led into communism by considerations that were not economic but religious (see 
Schubert, op. cit., pp. 7—9 and passim; Schdnebaum, op. cit., pp. 24 and 41; Carew 
Hunt, R. N.: ‘Some Communist Experiments of the Sixteenth Century* in The Rdin~ 
burgh Review, No. 504, vol. 247, April 1928, p. 285). The revolutionary-minded towns- 
people sympathized, however, with the rural insurgents and infected them with their 
ideas. The Swabian peasantry were influenced by Anabaptist secessionists from the 
Zwin^lian Church at ZOirich (Schonebaum, op, cit., pp. 30—1), the Franconian and 
Thuringian peasantry by Thomas Miintzer, one of the ‘prophets of Zwickau* who had 
seceded from the Lutheran Church at Wittenberg (op. cit., p. 25), and who lost his life 
at the battle of Frankenhausen, at \vhich the tide of war turned, on the 2Sth May, 1525, 
against the peasants and in favour of the feudal lords (see Carew Hunt, R. N., in The 
Church Qtuxrterly Review for July 1938 and January 1939). 

3 See the present chapter, p. 129, footnote 2, above. 

+ See the present chapter, pp. 69—70, above. 
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It is true that we can point to many victims of the cruel process 
of disinheritance and eviction who have refrained from taking to 
violent courses. In another context* we have passed in review 
several examples of refugees from religious or political persecution 
in the European homelands of our Western Civilization whose 
response to the challenge of having their roots plucked up has been 
to strike fresh root in virgin soil overseas. Many — perhaps a 
majority — of the Protestants who were expelled from France and 
the Catholics whose native Ireland under a Protestant ascendancy 
became too hot to hold them and the Loyalists who had to leave 
their homes in the former Thirteen Colonies in 1783 and the 
Liberals who had to flee from Germany in 1 848 have made fortunes 
and founded families in the overseas countries of their adoption — 
in South Africa or Chile or Australia or Canada or the United 
States or whatever the country may be. The same tour de force 
has been achieved by the American and Australian descendants of 
many English indentured servants and deported convicts. Even 
the liberated descendants of the Negro slaves in the United States 
and the Antilles (to leave out of account the victorious rebels in 
Haiti) have not entirely failed to find a second home in the house 
of exile. In ‘the Black Belt’ of the New World to-day there are 
Negro population's to be found who have settled down as self- 
supporting peasants on a land in whose features they can recognize 
the kindly Mother Goddess that nurtured their forebears in Africa 
before they were torn from her bosom by the slave-raider’s sacri- 
legious hand. But these successful responses to the stimulus of 
penalization — admirable though they may be in themselves — are 
none of them examples of the gentle response to the ordeal of 
serving in the ranks of the Internal Proletariat ; for these diverse 
ways of meeting and conquering adversity all agree in one point: 
they are all of them ways of refusing to join the Proletariat^ — or at 
any rate refusing to remain in it. They are solutions of the pro- 
letarian’s problem which avoid the necessity of choosing between 
the violent and the gentle alternative courses by finding ways and 
means of escaping altogether from the dilemma. In our search for 
modem Western exponents of the gentle response our only finds 
will be the German Anabaptist refugee settlers in Moravia and the 
Dutch Anabaptist Mennonites and the members of the English 
Society of Friends ; and even these three rare specimens of a gentle 
proletarian 6thos will slip through our fingers ; for, when we follow 
up their later history, we shall find that, in the end, the Moravian 
Anabaptists and the Mennonites and the Quakers have each been 
re-absorbed, in their turn, into the general Western body social. 

* In II. D (vi), V0I4 ii, above. 
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The failure of the Moravian Anabaptists knd the Mennonites to 
preserve their separate communal life is the more extraordinary 
considering that a secession from the Western Church Universal 
was the essence of the Anabaptist movement and the significance 
i of the symbolic act of re-baptism from which the movement ac- 
quired its name. I The problem of asserting this separateness in 
face of a hostile and intolerant majority of the society from which 
they were deliberately and defiantly seceding confronted all Anabap- 
tists in virtue of the cardinal point in their creed ; and tho pacifist 

* For a general account of the Anabaptist movement see McGothlin, W. J. M., 
s.v. ‘Anabaptism*, in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. An interesting 
sketch, in small compass, will also be found in Piette, M. : John Wesley in the Evolution 
of Protestantism (English translation: London 1937, Sheed and Ward), pp. 18—36. The 
Anabaptists welcomed the destructive part of Luther’s work, but disapproved of his 
endeavour to construct a new Church Universal on the ruins of the Church of Rome 
(Miiller, L. : Der Kommunismus der M&hrischen Wiedertdufer (Leipzig 1937, Heinsius), 
pp. 65-6). They quarrelled with Zwingli likewise for his unwillingness to fall in with 
their view that the elect ought to be sef>arated off from the rest of Mankind (op. cit., 
p. 68). _The Anabaptist sect may be said to have come into existence when the first' 
re-baptism was performed at Zollikon near Ziirich in February 1535 (Miiller, op. cit., 
p. 69; Carew Hunt, op. cit., pp. 377—8; Sch6nebaum, op. cit., pp. 39—31). In its 
essence the Anabaptist movement was thus a recrudescence of the movement for the 
establishment of a separate church of the elect which had declared itseldP once before 
in Western Christendom in the twelfth^' century vogue of Catharism and other kindred 
sects (for this affiliation of the Anabaptist movement see Miiller, op. cit., p. 65; for 
Catharism see IV. C (iii) (c) 3 (j 5 ), vol. iv, pp. 369—71; IV. C (iii) (c) 3 (o), vol. iv, 
PP» S59~6o; IV. C (iii) (c) 3 03 ), Annex III, vol. iv, pp. 634-34; IV. C (iii) (c) 3 (jS), 
Annex, vol. iv, pp. 653—6, above). 

The following note has been communicated to the writer of this Study by Mr. R. N. 
Carew Hunt: 

*The essential characteristic of Anabaptism is the demand that the Church should be 
a Sonderkirche : that is, that it should consist of believers only, who, after attesting their 
faith, should be admitted to membership through “believers* baptism’*. . . . But “be- 
lievers’ baptism’*, however important, is subordinated in their thought to the Sander- 
kirche idea and to the necessity for a return to Primitive Christianity. Baptism was the 
means, the Sonderkirche the end. 

*The movement started in Germany and Switzerland in 1533—4. In Germany the 

g rincipal exponent was Thomas Miintzer, who had been influenced, through Niclas 
torch at Prague, by Taborite opinions, and himself visited Bohemia in 1533—3 [see 
Mr. Carew Hunt’s articles in The Church Quarterly Review, cited on p. 167, footnote 3, 
above. — ^A.J.T.]. Miintzer was not a thoroughgoing Anab^tist. . . . But he preached, 
and no one more vehemently, the Anabaptist doctrine of a Church of the Elect, though 
he did not regard “believers’ baptism” as the divinely appointed means of entering it. 
In his writings and letters he taught, further, that it was for the Elect to arise and slay 
the godless, and he thus represents the militant spirit which was to come out in the 
Miinster revolt. 

* Meanwhile there had arisen in Switzerland a movement against Zwingli of which 
Conrad Grebel and Felix Manz were the most important leaders. As early as 1533 they 
began to pester Zwingli to set up a Church of the Elect into which the faithful should 
be baptized (see Egli, E.: Die Zdricher Wiedertdufer zur Reformationszeit (Zurich 1878, 
Schuithess), pp. 10 seqq.; Kidd, B. J.: Documents Illustrative of the Continental 
Reformation (Oxford 191 x. Clarendon Press), pp. 450—8). . . . On the i8th January, 
1535, the Council of ZUrich ordered infant baptism, and the Opposition set up a church 
at Zollikon, where, on the 9th February, Grebel baptized Blaurock. From this action 
Anabaptism, as a sect, technically dates. 

*In both German and Swiss Anabaptist circles there was a good deal of talk of 
communism before 1535; but none of the leaders advanced any clearly defined policy 
of social reform, and their insistence on communism was no more than a part of their 
general demand for the establishment of a church modelled on that of the early 
Christians, whose members had possessed all their goods in common. But the Svdss 
Anabaptists from the first disallowed the use of fbrce against the ungodly, which 
MUntzer * advocated, and the letter which Grebel, Manz and others addressed to him 
on the 5th September, 1534, shows the measure of their disagreement.* 
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communities in the Netherlands and Moravia, as w'ell as the militant 
messianic commonwealths at Brixen and Munster,* were attempts 
to respond to this formidable challenge. The social pressure to which 
the Anabaptists were reacting was so heavy that in their violent 
and in their gentle reaction alike they were driven to extremes. 

The violent reaction at Munster {saeviebat 9th February, 1534, 
to 25th June, 1535)^ was in an apocalyptic vein . 3 An Anabaptist 
prophet, Melchior Hofmann, whose head-quarters were at Strass- 
burg, had declared himself to be the first of two witnesses to the 
imminence of the Second Coming, and had proclaimed that the 
divine event would take place in Strassburg at a precise date 
and hour in a.d. 1533. After this date had been surmounted 
without incident, Hofmann’s Netherlander khalifah, Jan Matthys 
the baker of Haarlem, declared himself to be the second witness 
and changed the venue to Munster, where he duly established 
his militant Messianic commonwealth in February 1534. After 
Matthys’ death in a sortie against the Prince Bishop’s free lances 
on the Easter Day of that year, the prophet’s mantle fell on the 
shoulders of Matthys’ disciple Jan Bockelson the tailor of Deyden, 
And this epigonus of Flofmann’s diadochus styled himself ‘King 
of the New Jerusalem’ and ‘King of Righteousness with universal 
dominion’, to whom God had given the sceptre of David and the 
sword that was ‘to cleave its way through all the World, for the 
punishment of the unrighteous and the protection of the godly 
From first to last the Anabaptist regime in Munster was a reign 
of terror. In* the early days of the revolution Matthys preached 
in a sermon the killing of all Lutherans, Papists, and other un- 
believers, in accordance with the Anabaptist doctrine that the 
ungodly ought to be, not merely boycotted socially, but also 
physically exterminated. As a compromise with mercy, all who 
refused to be re-baptized were driven out of the city destitute 
two days later, s The exiles’ goods were impounded by the newly 
established rulers of the revolutionary commonwealth. The city 
guilds were overthrown, and communal workshops, breweries, 
and bakeries were set up, as well as communal eating-houses.^ 
For the sanctification of his own lusts the Messianic King John 
compelled his subjects to adopt polygamy. ^ 


^ See the present chapter, p. X67, above. 

C. A.: Greschichte des JMiinsterischen Aufruhrs (Xncipzia x 855— 60, 
documents relating to the atfair will foe found in 
U . Wtedertdufer ssu Mavster, T534~S (Jena XO23, Diederichs). 

3 Schubert, op, cit., p. 50; Carew Hunt, op. cit., pp. ssSx-x. 

Lev<w op. cit., p. zSs; eundem: ‘John of 

J-iey<^n m 27 r« Edinburgh JietJtezot No. 507, vol. 249, January X029, p. 80, 

S^chubert, op. cit., p. 53; Carew Hunt, X928, p. zSz; idem, xpao, p. 84, 
t g««‘. '928. pp. 283-4: Schubert, op. St., p. lo. 

^ Carew Hunt, 1928, p. 284; idem, X929, pp. 87-8. 
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At the very time when the short-lived Anabaptist New Jerusalem 
at Munster in Westphalia was being established and defended by 
the swords of the Netherlanders Jan Matthys and Jan Bockelson, 
the Netherlander Menno Simons^ and the Tyrolese Jacob Hutter 
were organizing, in Holland and in Moravia respectively, two 
other Anabaptist communities which were likewise segregatory, 
communistic, and authoritarian,^ but which differed from the 
disastrous experiment at Munster in the capital point of being 
pacifist instead of militant. ^ Hutter's and Menno’s policy for 
dealing with the ungodly was not to draw the sword against 
them but to take pains not to give them provocation to draw their 
own swords against the elect ; and since in Moravia, Westphalia, 
the Netherlands, and indeed everywhere the Anabaptist Chosen 
People were overwhelmingly outnumbered by the Catholic and 
Protestant Gentiles, this difference of policy spelled, for Menno’s 
and Mutter’s followers and their descendants, the whole difference 
between extermination and survival. Instead of perishing with 
the sword like the Melchiorites, the Mennonites and the Hutterites 
brought upon themselves the more surprising and ironic fate of 
being slowly stifled by the inevitable rewards of their own dis- 
tinctive virtues. 

Hutter interpreted the Anabaptist institution of communism, 
not as conferring a licence to spoil the Egyptians, but as imposing 
upon the Chosen People themselves a religious duty of working 
unselfishly, conscientiously, and indefatigably for the benefit of 
the elect community.^ Starting with a technological superiority 
over the native Moravian Slavs, s the German Anabaptist refugees 
on Moravian soil soon concentrated their energies upon handi- 
craftsmanship in preference to agriculture^ and won powerful 
protectors by making themselves useful to the Moravian landlords 
as artisans and bailiffs. The very practical success of this policy 

* See Krahn, Or. Menno Simons^ j (Karlsruhe 1936, Schneider). 

* For the key-points in Hutter*s system see Miiller, op. cit., p. 77- For the origins 
of the Moravian branch of the Anabaptist movement see Beck, J. von> and Loserth, J : 
*Der Anabaptismus in Tirol,* in Archiv fiir Osterretchische Geschichte^ vols. 78 (1892), 
79 (1893), and 8 1 (1895); and Loserth, J. : Balthasar Hubmaier und die Anfdnge 
der Wiedertaufe in Mdhren (BrOnn 1893, Winiker). See further Hrub^, F.; *IDie 
WiedertSufer in MShren* in Archiv fUr Refomiationsgeschichte^ vol. xxx (1933), pp. 1--36 
and 170— 21 1, and vol. xxxi (1934), pp. 61—102. 

3 The contrast between Menno and Hutter, on the one side, and the ghazis of Miinster, 
on the other, is reminiscent of the contrast between Johanan ben Zakkai and the Jewish 
Zealots in a.d. 66-70 (see the present chapter, pp. 75-6, above). In the view of Mr. 
R. N. Carew Hunt, as expressed in a letter to the writer of this Study, ‘the Miinster 
revolt was really a caricature of the movement, which was essentially pacific, and it 
contained all the worst aspects of Miintzer's teaching (e.g. its emphasis on the Old 
rather than on the New Testament). Certainly it showed what fanaticism will accom- 
plish; and all Western Europe, Catholic ^d Protestant, was appalled by it. But it was 
repudiated by all responsible AnabaptiOT leaders, and its whole policy and direction 
was opposed to the generally accepted tenets of the sect.* 

^ Mllller, op. cit., p. 90. s Ibid., p. 99. 

6 Ibid., p. 91, 
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of Gentleness seems gradually to have softened the Hutterites* 
moral fibre, and this moral decay seems already to have gone 
too far to be arrested by the blow which the sect suffered in a.d. 
1622, when it was expelled from its settlements in Moravia and 
was confined to the daughter colonies in Hungary and Transyl- 
vania.^ In the colony at Velke Levary, in Hungary, the funda- 
mental Anabaptist institution of the community of goods was 
formally abandoned in 1685.^ In 1733 these degenerate Anabap- 
tists renounced the symbolic rite from which they derived their 
name, and allowed their children to be baptized thenceforward 
in infancy into the Catholic Church . 3 In 1741 they departed 
from the pacifism which was the Hutterites’ distinctive mark, and 
supplied the Royal Hungarian Government with two recruits to 
fight as hussars against Frederick the Great. ^ Finally, in 1760—4, 
they submitted to a forcible wholesale conversion to Catholicism, s 
Thereafter a fraction of the former Hutterite community at 
Alvintz in Transylvania found asylum first in Wallachia and 
eventually in the Ukraine, where their descendants have survived 
down to this day and have even planted North American offshoots 
in South Dakota and Alberta.^ These survivors, however, are 
no more than a ‘living museum’ of the Hutterite Anabaptist 
imperium in imperio in Moravia which had its brief floruit in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century; and the history of the Men- 
nonites has run a parallel course of re-assimilation which has 
been the more remarkable inasmuch as it has been accomplished 
without any pressure from outside and without any formal abjura- 
tion of the community’s separatist tenets. With the inevitability 
of gradualness ‘the epoch of heroic exaltation gives place to the 
banality of a petty tradesman’s life’.'^ And thus, while the Ana- 
baptists who took the path of Violence duly perished by the 
sword within ten years of the foundation of the sect in 1525, 
those who chose the alternative way of Gentleness have also 
been eliminated in due course by the slower yet ultimately not 
less effective process of re-absorption into the main body of the 
Western body social. 

Within a narrower range of action and on a lower emotional 
key the history .of the Anabaptists has been repeated in that 
of the Quakers. 

In the first generation of the life of this English sect a vein of 
Violence, which found vent in naked prophesyings • and in noisy 
disturbances of the decorum of church services, drew down upon 


* Mailer, op, cit., pp, 104 and io6, 
3 Ibid., p. X08. 

« Ti.i j r 


3 Ibid., p. X07. 

^ Ibid-» pag* cit. 
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the Quakers a savage chastisement from Episcopalians in England 
and from Presbyterians in Massachusetts. This Violence, however, 
was quickly and permanently superseded by a Gentleness which 
became the Quakers’ supreme and characteristic rule of life ; and 
the Society of Friends then for a time seemed destined to play in a 
modern Western World the classic role of the Primitive Christian 
Church on whose spirit and practice, as set forth in The Acts of the 
Apostles^ they devoutly modelled their own lives, like the Hutterites 
and the Mennonites before them. But, while the Friends of 
later generations have never fallen away from the victorious rule 
of Gentleness, they have long ago travelled right out of the pro- 
letarian path which their history for a short time seemed to lay 
down for them, and, like the Hutterites and the Mennonites again, 
they have been, in a sense, the victims of their own virtues. It 
might indeed be said of the Friends that they have achieved 
material prosperity in their own despite ; for much of their success 
in business can be traced to formidable decisions which Friends 
have taken at the bidding of conscience, with a trustful faith in 
God, in the belief that they were acting to the detriment of their 
own material interests. The first step in their march to material 
prosperity was taken, all unwittingly, when this originally rural 
sect migrated from the country-side to the cities, not because they 
had lost their hereditary agrarian livelihood or because they were 
tempted by the lure of higher urban profits, but because a voluntary 
migration seemed the most obvious way of reconciling a con- 
scientious objection to the payment of tithes to the Episcopalian 
Established Church of England with an equally imperious ob- 
jection to the alternative course of resisting the tithe-collector 
by force. ^ Thereafter, when Quaker brewers took to manu- 
facturing cocoa and chocolate because they had come to doubt 
the lawfulness of supplying their fellow men with an intoxicant, 
and when Quaker retail shopkeepers took to marking their goods 
with fixed prices because they scrupled to vary their price in ‘the 
haggling of the market’, they were deliberately risking their 
fortunes for the sake of their faith; and no doubt it seemed to 
them — as it did to a malevolently quizzical audience of philistine 
spectators — ^that in obeying their conscience they were facing blue 
ruin. The opposite event has illustrated the little-heeded truths 
that ‘honesty is the best policy’ and that ‘the meek . . . shall inherit 
the Earth’ ; but by the same token it has debarred us from retaining 
any members of the Society of Friends upon the muster-roll of our 
Western internal proletariat. 

In order to find any lasting or recent example of the proletarian 

* On this point see II. D (vi), vol. ii, p. zao, footnote a, above. 
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Gentleness for which we are in search, we must range beyond the 
limits of the native Western body social and must bring within 
our purview the societies of alien culture which have been an- 
nexed to our Western internal proletariat by some military or 
economic or cultural act of conquest. If we allow ourselves this 
licence, then we can place to the Western proletariat's credit the 
gentleness of a Gandhi eschewing the violence of the Bengali 
revolutionaries^ and the gentleness of a Tolstoy condemning the 
violence of the Russian Nihilists, to reinforce the native Western 
pacifism of a Lansbury and a Sheppard. 

When we have cast our net for Gentleness and taken so small a 
catch, it almost goes without saying that we shall fare no better 
when we scan the works of our Western internal proletariat in 
search of evidence of a creative religious activity; for, in our 
survey of the histories of other internal proletariats, we have seen 
already that it is the gentle and not the violent vein which is apt 
to be fruitful in the religious field. 

If we follow the clues that are offered to us by the histories of 
the ‘higher religions’ which were adopted or adapted or created 
by the Hellenic internal proletariat, we shall find two rather 
faint modern Western analogues of Christianity and Mani- 
chaeism and the worships of Mithras and Isis and Cybele in two 
religious movements of Islamic origin, the Baha’iyah^ and the 

* See the present chapter, pp. io6 and 158, above, 

* The Baha’iyah Sect is a derivative of the B&bx Sect, whose founder Sayvid 'AU 
Muhammad of Shiraz declared himself to be *thc Bub* (i.c. *the Gate* of the Twelfth 
Imam Mahdi of the Irnami Shi*ah) in a.d. 1844, and eventually claimed to be the 
inaugurator of a new dispensation, and a manifestation or incarnation of God. The 
Bab! movement was promptly denounced by the Imami Mujtahids and persecuted by 
the Persian Government; and the Bab himself, after being thrown into prison at Miiku, 
was jput to death at Tabriz in 1850. After the persecution had become intensified as a 
result of an attempt to assassinate Nfisir-ad-Din Shah which was made by IJtlbi 
fanatics in 185Z, a band of Babis was led into exile by the BSb*a at that time generally 
aclcnowledged successor, the Subh-i-Azal MxrzS Yahya. Their first asylum was 
Baghdad, and here the party was joined by Mirzft Yahya*8 elder half-brother, M!rz& 
Husayn *Ali. In 1864 the exiles were transferred from Baghdad to Constantinople, and 
thence to Adrianople. by the Ottoman authorities. At Adrianoplc, in 1 866-7, MirzS 
Husayn Ali, who had long since been the leader <jf the exiles defacto^ declared himself 
to be ‘Him whom God shall make Manifest^ : the greater prophet of whom the Bfib had 
professed himself — at least in one phase of his teaching — to be the forerunner. Thia 
declaration may be taken as the genesis of the Bah2l*iyah Sect; since Mirzft Husayn *AH, 
under the title of Bahi’u*llSh (‘the Manifestation of the Beauty of God*), captured from 
his brother the allegiance of all but an insignificant minority of the BiiDis, in Persia as 
weU as abroad, and was thenceforth regarded by his followers as the founder of their 
religion, while the figure of the Bab tended to diminish in stature and to recede into 
^e background (compare the progressive eclipse of Mane by I^enin in the Communist 
Church of the Soviet Union). In 1868 the Ottoman Government banished Subh-i- 
Azal to Famagusta in Cyprus and Baha*u*llah to *Akka on the Syrian coast, where 
Baha’u*llah continued to reside until his death in 1893. The rigorous internment to 
which the head of thc^ Baha*i community was at first subjected at ‘ Akka was gradually 
relaxed, but it was re-imposed upon Baha*u* 3 lah’s son and successor * Abd-a!-Baha from 
1901 until the Ottoman Revolution of 1908. These physical restrictions, however, did 
not prevent the propagation of the new religion into Europe and America; and after his 
liberation in 1908 Abd-al*Baha went in person on a missionary journey which lasted 
from r9it to 1913 and carried him as far afield as the Pacific coast of the United 
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Ahmadiyah.i These two variations upon Islam have arisen in the 
Iranic World — the Baha’Iyah in Persia and the Ahmadiyah in the 
Panjab — since the time when the Iranic World first began, about a 
hundred years ago, to feel our Western pressure, just as the five 
Oriental religions which we have cited as Hellenic parallels arose in 
the Hittite and Egyptiac and Syriac worlds after these had been 
overrun and overlaid by an expanding Hellenism. Again, the Baha’- 
iyah and the Ahmadiyah movements are alike distinguished by a 
spirit and cult and practice of gentleness^ which stand out in sharp 
contrast to the militancy of the Islam^ from which they are both 
derived ; and this contrast recalls the similar antithesis between the 
gentle ethos of Christianity and Manichaeism and the violent 8thos 
of Maccabaean Judaism, and Sasanian Zoroastrianism. 4 A further 
point of resemblance is that — ^again like Manichaeism, and Chris- 
tianity — the B aha’ iyah and the Ahmadiyah have been persecuted 
in their own world and have gone out to seek a kindlier soil for 

States. (For the history and doctrines of Babism see Browne, E. G.: ‘The Babis of 
Persia* in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society y vol. xxi [new series] (London 1889), 
pp. 485-526 and 881—1009; eundem: A Traveller's Narrative toritten to illustrate the 
Episode of the Bdb, edited and translated (Cambridge 1891, University Press, 2 vols.); 
eundem: Mirza Huseyn*s New History of the Bdb trexisl^ted (Cambridge 1893, Univer- 
sity Press); eundem: ‘Personal Reminiscences of the Babi Insurrection at Zanjan in 
1850, translated from the Persian’ in J.R.A.S., vol. xxix [new series], (London 1897); 
eundem : Kitdb-i-Nuqtatu'l-Kdfy being the earliest history of the Babis, compiled by 
Hajji Mirza Jani of Kashan = E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Series, vol. xv (London 1910, 
Luzac); eundem: Materials for the Study of the Bdbt Religion (Cambridge 1918, Univer- 
sity Press); eundem: A Literary History of Persia y vol. iv (Cambridge 1928, University 
Press). For an account of Bahaism from the Baha’i standpoint see Esslemont, J. E. : 
Bahd'u'lldh and the New Era (London 1923, Allen and Unwin). For the injustice done 
to the Baha’i community in 'Iraq by the Government of the newly fledged sovereign 
independent 'Iraqi State, at the instigation of the local Shi'i community, see Toynbee, 
A. J., and Boulter, V. M.: Survey of International Affairs y ig 34 (London 1935, Milford), 
pp. 119-22). 

* The Ahmadiyah Sect was founded in 1882 by Ghulam Ahmad of Qadyan (a place 
in the Ghurdaspur district of the Panjab), who claimed to be the Messiah and the 
Mahdi. After the death of the founder on the 26th May, 1908, the Ahmadiyah split 
into two branches, with head-quarters at Qadyan and Lahore respectively (the Lahore 
branch being the more susceptible to Western ideas). Both branches have embarked 
on missionary activities not only in the Islamic World, but in Great Britain, the United 
States, and Germany. (See M. Th. Houtsma : ‘Le Mouvement Religieux des Ahmadiyya 
aupc Indes Anglaises’ (in Revue du Monde Musulmany i, 1907, pp. 533—76); H. A. Walter: 
The Ahmadiya Movement (Calcutta 1918, Oxford University Press); Mirza Bashir-ad- 
Din Mahmud Ahmad [son of the founder, and head of the Qadyan branch]: Ahmad 
the Messenger of the Latter DaySy Part I (Qadyan 1924; and Madras 1924, Addison 
Press); eundem; Ahmadiyyat or the True Islam (Qadyan 1924); Mawlana Muhammad 
* All [head of the Lahore branch] :‘The Ahmadiyya Movement* (in The Light of Lahore, 
1 6th October, 1925, translated in Oriente Moderno, vi, 2, pp. 108-23).) 

a Baha’u’llah declared for Non-Violence (see Browne in J.R.A.S., vol. xxi [new 
series], pp. 954—9, and in A Traveller's Narrative, vol. ii, p. xl), in contrast to the mili- 
tancy into which the Primitive Babis had lapsed after the imprisonment of the Bab at 
Maku in A.l>. 1847. 

3 The Sunnah has been militant from first to last, and, while the Shi ah has some- 
times taken on an appearance of gentleness, this has perhaps usually reflected a lack 
of the power rather than the will to take to violent courses. The Carmathians in the 
tenth century of the Christian Era and the Isma'ilis in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies were more violent than any Sunnis; and violence has also been the keynote of 
the militant revival of Imfimi Shi'ism by Isma'il Shah Safawl (see I. C (i) (6), Annex I, 
in vol- i, above, and V, C (i) (jd) 6 (S), Annex, pp. 661—5, below.). 

^ See the present chapter, pp. 125-6. above, with the references there given. 
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their seed in the alien world which has imposed itself upon theirs 
so masterfully. When the Bab, who was the forerunner of the 
prophet of Bahaism, was put to death by his Persian countrymen, and 
when life in Persia was made almost impossible for the martyred 
prophet’s disciples, the Bab’s successor Subh-i-Azal sought asylum 
at Baghdad; after the eviction of the exiles from Traq, Subh-i- 
Azal’s supplanter Baha’u’llah eventually found a secure resting- 
place at *Akka on the Mediterranean coast of Syria ; and from this 
last well-sited base of operations the Baha’is have launched their 
propaganda into the Western World and have gathered Western 
converts into their fold as far afield as Chicago. The same road 
has been trodden by the Ahmadis, who have gained a footing in 
Europe and America while they have been ignored in their native 
Panjab and persecuted in their nearest mission-field in Afghan- 
istan,* We are reminded of the westward march of Christianity 
and Manichaeism into the Hellenic World after Jesus had been 
put to death at Jerusalem and Mani at Ctesiphon, while the re- 
lation of Bahaism to Babism calls to mind the relation between 
Pauline Christianity and the more nebulous pre-Pauline faith 
that was grasped and shaped and clarified by the Apostle to the 
Gentiles. 

When we turn from the alien ‘higher religions’ to the alien 
philosophies that made simultaneous conquests in the Hellenic 
World, we shall find a counterpart of the Babylonic pseudo-science 
of Astrology in the Hindu pseudo-science of T’heosophy, whose 
exponents address themselves to a Western public of much the 
same kind as the Hellenic public which once succumbed to the 
Chaldaean mathematici: a public which has become too con- 
ceitedly sophisticated to abide in its own ancestral traditions, but 
which has not learnt either how to fill for itself the self-inflicted 
spiritual void in its soul or how to appraise at their proper worth 
or worthlessness the pretentious alien spiritual wares which are 
dangled before its uncritical eyes by a swarm of skilful and not 
always scrupulous salesmen. 

We may ^$o now perhaps venture to prophesy that our indigen- 
ous modem Western Science will undergo in the course of time 
a metamorphosis like that which has transformed the philosophy 
of Siddhartha Gautama into the Mahayana^ and the philosophy of 
Plato into the religion of Neoplatonism^ and the philosophy of the 

* For the peraecution of the Ahmadxyah in Affifhanistan in A.i>. % 9*4-5 see Toyn- 
bee, A. J.; .4 Survey 0/ International Affairs^ xgss, vol. i (London 19*7, Milford), 
p. 500. 

below^^ pfeaent chapter, pp. 133-6, above, and V, C (i) (d) 6 (S), p. 55*, 

3 See IV. C (iii) (c) a (a), vol. iv, pp. 371 -a, above, and V. C (i) <d) 6 (6), 
PP- 545—5^5* below. 
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Tao into an explosive mixture of magic and militancy. ^ Already 
we are beginning to doubt whether our classic nineteenth- century 
scientific method of weighing and measuring, in which we have 
put our intellectual trust, is really a talisman which can be counted 
upon to transmute subjective thought into objective truth; and in 
the youthful postures of Psycho-analysis, which is the callowest of 
our Western scientific disciplines, we can see the first tentative 
essays in a new attitude of mind and cast of feeling and bent of will. 
Under the mask of a super- intellectualism we detect the resurgent 
and rebellious spirit of Primitive Man in the act of stealthily 
slinking back towards its Kingdom of Ancient Night in the hope 
that, in this reassuring disguise, the truant may be able to elude 
the vigilance of the secularized angel who wields the flaming sword 
of scientific scepticism. Is it the humiliating destiny of our West*- 
em Science to pander to our nostalgic de la houe ? Will the twenty- 
fourth century of the Christian Era bring forth some Rumanian 
lamblichus, or the twenty-fifth century some Mexican Proclus, to 
conjure a rank Neohuxleian theurgy out of a senile experimental 
technique ? The hard-headed chemist or biologist of the present 
generation whose first impulse will be to scout this vision of our 
Western mental future as an extravagantly fantastic jeu d* esprit 
will do well to pause and take stock of a not less strange metamor- 
phosis which has actually been taking place under his nose in one 
great province of the Westernized World of to-day ; for in Marxian 
Communism we have a notorious example in our midst of a modern 
Western philosophy which has changed, in a lifetime, quite out of 
recognition by transforming itself into a proletarian religion, taking 
the path of Violence, and carving out its New Jerusalem with the 
sword on a Russian scale which utterly dwarfs the sixteenth-cen- 
tury Anabaptist Messianic city-state in Westphalia. 

If Karl Marx had been challenged by some Victorian censor 
morum to give his spiritual name and address, no doubt he would 
have described himself, in all good faith, as a disciple of the great 
modem Western philosopher Hegel, and would have added that 
he had made it his own personal philosophic task to apply the 
Hegelian dialectic to the economic and political phenomena of 
modern Western social life. In the same Hegelian tradition Lenin, 
the Russian disciple of Marx, and perhaps — who knows? — even 
Stalin, the Caucasian disciple of Lenin, would have thought and 
spoken of himself as a philosopher first and foremost,^ and would 

* See the present chapter^ pp. 146—7, above, and V. C (i) (d) 6 (8), p. 557, below. 

* ‘Whereas in Fiance, England, Ge:TOany, and everywhere throughout the West, 
Socialism first manifested itself as Christian or religious socialism, Russian socialism 
was from the outset a philosophic movement, infiuenced by Western philosophic doc- 
trines.” — Masarj^k, T. G.: Tlte Spirit of Rtissia (English translation: London 19x9, 
Allen and Unwin, a vols.), vol, ii, pp. 356—7. 
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have taken an even greater pride in his mastery of the dialectic 
method than in his power of controlling economic forces and ruling 
the hearts of men. Yet all the time it is patent to the judicious 
observer that the picture which paints Communism as a kind of 
applied philosophy is ludicrously inadequate and misleading; for 
even in the original Marxian ideology, not to speak of its Deninian 
and Stalinian application to life, the Hegelian dialectic is only one 
of the ingredients — and not the dynamic one at that ! The elements 
which have made Marx’s version of Hegelianism an even more 
explosive mixture than Chang Ling’s version of Taoism* are not 
derived either from Hegel or from any other modern Western 
philosopher: they most of them bear on their face their certificate 
of origin from the ancestral religious faith of Western Christendom 
— a Christianity which in the nineteenth century, three hundred 
years after the delivery of the modern Western philosophic chal- 
lenge by Descartes, was still being drunk in by every Western child 
with its mother’s milk and inhaled by every Western man and 
woman with the air which the creature breathed. And such of the 
dynamic elements in Marxism as cannot be traced to Christianity 
can be traced to Judaism — the ‘fossilized’ parent of Christianity 
which had been preserved by a Jewish Diaspora in the Western 
World and had been volatilized through the opening of the Ghetto 
and the emancipation of the Western Jewry in the generation of 
Marx’s grandparents. 

The distinctively Jewish (or perhaps originally Zoroastrian) 
element in the traditional religious inspiration of Marxism is 
the apocalyptic vision of a violent revolution which is inevitable 
because it is the decree, and irresistible because it is the work, of 
God himself, and which is to invert the present roles of Proletariat 
and Dormn^mt Minority in a tremendous peripeteia — a reversal of 
roles which is to carry the Chosen People, at one bound, from the 
lowest to the highest place in the Kingdom of This World.^ Marx 
has taken the Goddess ‘Historical Necessity’ in place of Yahweh 
for his omnipotent deity, 3 and the internal proletariat of the 


* x’or tnejpernaps paruy legendary) »tory of Chang J.ing, the Taoist philosopher- 
alchemist who received a supernatural command from his (perhaps quite legendary) 
master, Lao-tse hims^f, to mve happiness to Mankind, and who fulhll^ this behest 
founding, on the boMers of the present Chinese provinces of Shensi and Szechwan a 
model community which, in the reign of the founder’s grandson, played a militant part 


H** rf Necessitjr^ has a sister in the Falasha 

jewisn Qjroddess Sanbat (see II. D (vi). Annex, m voL li, p. 406, above) and in the 
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modem Western World in place of Jewry and his Messianic 
Kingdom is conceived as a Dictatorship of the Proletariat. ^ But 
the salient features of the traditional Jewish apocalypse protrude 
through this threadbare disguise, and it is actually the pre- Rabbini- 
cal Maccabaean Judaism that our philosopher-impresario is pre- 
senting in modem Western costume; for it is of the essence ot the 
Marxian apocalyptic doctrine that the Messianic Klingdom is not 
only to be a material kingdom in This World but is also to be won 
by a victorious stroke of violence. If this archaic Futurism is the 
distinctive Jewish element in the Marxian faith, the distinctively 
Christian element is an Oecumenicalism which is positively anti- 
pathetic, and not merely foreign, to the Jewish tradition. ‘Go ye 
into all the W^orld and preach the Gospel to every creature’^ is an 
injunction which Marx feels to be laid upon himself, and which 
he lays in turn upon his followers, as imperiously as the duty of 
establishing the kingdom of righteousness by force. It is not 
merely a revolution but a world revolution that the good Marxian 
is in duty bound to strive for.4 

It is a far cry from the Hegelian dialectic to the embattled church 
militant of a Soviet Union Communist Partys which with one hand 
is defending and organfeing, through the Government of the 
Soviet Union, the ground which the Marxian Faith has now 
already won by the sword, while with the other hand it is working 
for the completion of the World Revolution through the agency 
of the Third International. The Marx who has conjured this 
matter out of that spirit by blending Syriac religion with Western 
philosophy is a mighty magician. He has performed as extra- 
ordinary a feat of ‘materialization’® as his Hellenic prototype 
Blossius of Cumae 'J the Stoic prophet of revolution^ who was not 

Elephantinian Jewish (or Judaeo-Samaritan) Goddesses *Anath-Yah(i and *Anath- 
Bethel (see V. C (i) (d) vol. vi, p. 46, footnote i, below). 

X Compare the substitution of the internal proletariat of the Hellenic World for 
Jewry by the Christian Church under the influence of the Apostle to the Gentiles, 

2 In the Marxian eschatolo^ the Dictatorship of the Proletariat is represented as a 
transient r<£gime which is destined to give place to a stateless form of society as soon 
as Socialism has become ingrained into the fabric of human life sufficiently to work by 
itself without any further need of organized force to back it. A similar transitoriness is, 
of course, one of the traditional features of the Jewish Messiah*s millennial reign on 
Earth. ® Mark xvi. 15. 

For the socialist element in Marxism and its relation to Christianity see V. C (i) (tf) 
z, Annex II, below. 

5 The Bolshevik or Majoritarian wing of the Russian Social-Democratic Patty re- 
named itself *the Russian Communist Party* (in homage to the Paris Commune of 
A.n. 1871) in March 1918 and “the Soviet Union Communist Party* in May 19Z4 (in 
consonance with the by then accomplished fact of the reorganization of the former 
Russian Ernpire into a Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in which the Russian Soviet 
Federative Socialist Republic was only one (albeit the largest and strongest) of the half- 
dozen original states members of the Union). 

^ Or of * count er-etherialization* in the language of the terminology which wc have 
coined in this Study (see III. C (i) (c), in vol, iii, above), 

7 See further V. C (ii) (a), vol, vi, p. 249, below. 

8 The question whether it was because of, or in spite of, his Stoicism that Blossius 
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only Zeno’s disciple but was also the master of Tiberius Gracchus 
and Aristonicus.^ And, if it had pleased the Goddess fortune to 
crown Aristonicus’s proletarian insurrection with success, then no 
doubt the names of the Italiot Greek prophet and his Pergamene 
khalifah would be resounding down to this day as loudly as the 
names of Marx and Lenin do ring in the ears of a generation which 
has witnessed the triumphant establishment, on Russian ground, 
of a Marxian counterpart of that Blossian ‘City of the Sun’^ which 
Aristonicus tried and failed to establish in Asia Minor in the 


second century b.c. 

Fortune decided otherwise; and the god Helios, to whom 
Aristonicus’s commonwealth was dedicated, no more availed to 
save his Asiatic Heliopolis than the goddess Atargatis availed 
to save the contemporary Sicilian freedmen’s state that was placed 
under her auspices by the Syrian slave-prophet Eunus.^ These 
attempts in a disintegrating Hellenic World to convert a prole- 
tarian religion and a proletarianized philosophy into political 
coin by force of arms were both promptly crushed by Roman 
military intervention, and they simply served to prove in action 
a tmth which was put into words more than a century later by 
another leader of the Hellenic internal proletariat when he re- 
fused, in the crisis of his earthly career, to follow in Eunus’s 
and Aristonicus’s footsteps: Tor all they that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword/+ The historical verdict which was 
pronounced in the Roman military victory over Eunus and 
Aristonicus was not shaken by the desperate attempts to reverse 
it which were made in succession by the authors of the Second 
Sicilian Slave-Revolt and by Spartacus and by Catiline; and 
some time before the tormented Hellenic World obtained the 
respite of the Pax Augusta it had already become clear that its 
destiny, whatever it was to be, was at any rate not foreshadowed 
in the apocalyptic vision of an internal proletariat which had 
gone, in desperation, upon the war-path. 


became a revolutionary and went into practical politics on the forlorn hope of attempting 
to translate his dream into reality is a matter of controversy among modern Western 


i93a> Belles L^ttres), p. ^o). According to another view, 'the slavery question shows 
that AriMonicus s inspiration was not Stoicism, i.e. Blosaius (as Btdez thinks). , . . What 
moved Blossms was doubtless sympathy with the under-dog and perhaps a family 
tuition of hostility to the Roman Optimates' (Tarn, W. W. : Alexander the Great and 
the i^ity of Mankind (London 1933^ Milford), p. 34, footnote 54). 

^ * For Aristonicus see the present chapter, pp. 69-70, above, with the references there 
given. 

divinity who takes up the cause of the Internal 
Froletan^, see V. C (1) (d) 6 (^, Annex, p. 69a, footnote a, below. 

V- C (ii) (oj, Annex 11 , vol. vi, passim; for the First Sicilian 
‘ which Eunus was the leader, see the present chapter, pp. 69—70, above. 
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In our Western World in our generation the Leninian attempt 
to fulfil the scripture of the Marxian apocalypse has been treated 
more kindly by Fortune, at least in the first chapter; for Lenin’s 
proletarian commonwealth on Russian soil has successfully re- 
pulsed the first attempt of the Western dominant minority (or ‘the 
Capitalist Society’ as it is called in the monomaniacally economic 
language of the Marxian Sociology) to overthrow the new regime 
in its puny infancy. More fortunate than his counterparts in the 
second century b.c., who had to face a dominant minority whose 
forces were then united under the single command of the omni- 
potent and ubiquitous power of Rome, Lenin made his coup in a 
world in which the dominant minority was still profoundly divided 
against itself and was engaged at that very moment in an inter- 
necine world- war; and the contending ‘Capitalist’ states all played 
their unwilling part in working for the cause of their common 
arch-enemy. The German Reich gave Lenin his first opening 
by battering the Russian Tsardom to pieces; and the German 
authorities actually conveyed the formidable exile himself from 
Switzerland to Russia across German territory in order that he 
might complete — ^to their profit, as they fondly imagined — ^the 
task of destruction in which the donkey-work had already been 
done by German arms. Then, when Lenin succeeded in his 
enterprise too brilliantly for the Germans’ liking, the victorious 
Allies unintentionally came to Lenin’s rescue and saved his work 
in Russia from being hacked to pieces by the German sword 
when, for their own purposes, they compelled their defeated 
German adversaries to evacuate all the occupied Russian terri- 
tories which Lenin, with his tongue in his cheek, had just ceded 
to the Central Powers in the Peace of Brest-Litovsk. And after 
that the nascent military strength of the rising Bolshevik state 
proved just sufficient for fending off the half-hearted attacks 
which the war-weary Allies proceeded to make upon the fringes 
of the Bolshevik domain in the futile hope of dispatching with 
their own blunted swords the monster whom they had not per- 
mitted their German opponents to slay. 

In this world of mutually hostile ‘Capitalist Powers’ which 
were more concerned to thwart one another than to crush their 
common proletarian enemy, Lenin’s infant Communist Common- 
wealth in Russia survived the ordeal to which Eunus’s Sicilian 
freedmen’s state and Aristonicus’s Asiatic Heliopolis both alike 
succumbed. In the fourth year after Lenin’s seizure of power at 
Petrograd in 1917 it was already clear that the Bolshevik regime 
was going to maintain itself in all but the outskirts of the derelict 
domain of the fallen Russian Empire; and eighteen years later 
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again, in the year 1938, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
was still ‘a going concern*, instead of having faded into the mere 
‘curiosity of history* which was all that was left, within a year or 
two of Aristonicus’s coup^ of the Blossian militant revolutionary’s 
pathetic attempt to establish a Hellenic Utopia ‘in real life’. 
This striking difference, up to date, between the respective 
fortunes of our modern Western Hegelian philosophy militant 
and of its Zenonian counterpart in Hellenic history raises a 
question in our case which hardly arose in the other. We are 
driven to ask ourselves whether it may perhaps be the destiny 
of our Western Society to be taken captive by this militant move- 
ment — as formidable as it is bizarre — ^which claims intellectual 
descent from a modern Western philosophy, has caught its spirit 
of violence from an archaic strain in Judaism, has commandeered an 
ample base of operations in the vast Russian province of a Western- 
ized World, and has been inspired by an echo of the Christian 
tradition to attempt the conversion of the whole of Mankind. 

Ever since Lenin’s advent to power at Petrograd in a.d. X917 
this question has been exercising the minds of men and women 
all over the World and has been arousing their hopes or their fears 
in accordance with their diverse outlooks and situations. The 
established Communist masters of the Soviet Union have hoped 
that they will not taste of death till they have beheld the world- 
wide triumph of the Marxian creed and regime which their own 
hands have already carried to victory in Russia. The non-Russian 
Communist ‘Diaspor^’ in partibus infidelium — or in Ddr^al^Harb^ 
to use the corresponding Islamic term which seems more appro- 
priate to the militancy of the Marxian 6thos- — has hoped that 
it may live to see for itself the coming of the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat which in Russia is already an accomplished fact; and 
this hope has perhaps been shared to some extent by some of 
the non- Communist elements in the Western internal proletariat 
— ^for instance, among the avowedly subject or nominally inde- 
pendent peoples of alien culture to whom the propaganda of the 
Third International has been assiduously addressed in the hope 
of persuading them to join in building up a common ‘anti-Capital- 
ist’ and ‘anti-imperialist’ front. On the other hand the Western 
dominant minority beyond the borders of the Soviet Union, 
which has been the principal target of the Third International’s 
attack, has hoped to see the march of Communism towards the 
World Revolution arrested at least at the present frontiers of the 
U.S.S.R. ; and the ci-devant dominant minority in Russia, in so far 
as it still survives either at liberty in exile or in its homeland under 
the Bolshevik yoke, has ventured to hope — ^unfeignedly or in 
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secret, according to its place of domicile — ^that a successful repulse 
of the Communist offensive abroad may some day be followed 
up by a counter-attack upon the Communist stronghold in 
Russia, and that this may eventually result in the repatriation of 
the imigrds and the liberation of those who, under the Bolshevik 
r6gime to-day, are sitting in darkness and in the shadow of death. 

Officially, the opponents of Communism have been expecting 
daily — every day since the 8th November, 1917 — ^that the Bolshe- 
vik regime will collapse to-morrow, while the Latter-Day Saints 
of the Communist Church Militant have been awaiting, with 
the sartie official certitude, a denouement in the opposite sense 
on the lines laid down in the militant Jewish apocalyptic tradition. 
According to the orthodox Communist apocalypse, the heathen 
Capitalist Powers are sooner or later to join forces in a supreme 
effort to take the Soviet Socialist Jerusalem by storm and to 
overwhelm the Communist Chosen People ; and on that day, 
when — on the plains of a Manchurian or Ukrainian Armageddon 
— the Communist Church Militant is standing at bay against 
a world of aggressors and is apparently facing hopeless odds, 
her patron goddess Historical Necessity will manifest her power 
by putting aU the hosts of Midian out of action once for all at 
a single miralculous stroke. Such are the official expectations on 
either side ; but they give little light to any one who is genuinely 
seeking to forecast the outcome of the conflict; for it has been 
evident for some time that both parties have ceased to believe 
in the respective apocalypses to which they are officially com- 
mitted. For light we have to look, not to dogmas, but to acts; 
and, when we examine the recent internal political struggles and 
external political relations of the Soviet Union, we may feel 
inclined to predict that neither the Communist nor the anti- 
Communist apocalypse is likely to come true. 

^ The domestic political life of the U.S.S.R. has been dominated, 
since Lenin’s death in 1924, by a schism^ in the ranks of his 
companions — ^not on any point of theoretical Marxian or Leninian 
doctrine or ‘ideology’, in which they all subscribe to an identic 
orthodoxy, but on the practical question of how these sacrosanct 
principles are to be translated into action here and now. One 
faction among the Union Communist Party leaders have taken 
the line that their immediate and paramount task is to bring about 
the world- wide triumph of the Communist Revolution, and that, 

* ,For this schism and its effects upon the domestic politics and foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union see Florinsky, M.: world Revolution and the U.S.S,R. (London 1933, 
Macn^llan), pp. 125—68; Toynbee, A. J., and Boulter, V. M.: Survey of International 
Affairs^ (London 1929, Milford), pp, 255—6; Survey, J934 (London 1935, Mil- 

ford), pp. 362-8. 
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for this purpose, the economic and political and military resources 
of the U.S.S.R. must be placed unreservedly at the disposal of the 
Third International. But this Trotskian policy of ‘continuous 
revolution’ has been challenged by an opposing Stalinian policy of 
‘Socialism in a single country ’ — a policy which does not question 
the orthodox Communist doctrine that the Communist Revolution 
ultimately must be, and will be, world-wide, but does contest the 
Trotskian contention that the furtherance of the World Revolution 
ought to be a first charge upon the assets of the Soviet Union. 
The first thing to be done, in Stalin’s view, is to make Socialism 
a going concern and a practical success in the one great country 
in which a Communist regime is already in power; and Stalin 
contends that this first objective can be attained within the frontiers 
of the U.S.S.R. independently of what may be happening — or not 
happening — at the moment in the rest of the World, while admit- 
ting that ‘Socialism in one country’ is only a means to the end of 
‘Socialism throughout the World’, and that, until this consumma- 
tion is reached, even the most brilliant and imposing achievements 
in a single country must still be regarded as provisional and pre- 
carious. In the year 1938, when the schism was fourteen years old, 
it was possible to pronounce with some assurance that the Stalinian 
policy had won. While Stalin was sitting in the Kremlin, Trotsky 
was vegetating in exile and Zinoviev was rotting in a grave to 
which he had been sent by the bullets of a firing-squad ; and, while 
the socialization of the Soviet Union was by then an accomplished 
fact, the Communist World Revolution seemed to be farther off 
than it had ever been in a world in which Germany had turned 
National-Socialist, In fact, ‘Socialism in a single country’ had 
driven ‘continuous revolution’ off the field in the arena of Soviet 
Union domestic politics ; and it was noteworthy that the definitive 
victory of Stalin over Trotsky in Moscow had been quickly fol- 
lowed by an almost sensational change in the relations between 
the Soviet Union and the states of ‘the Capitalist World’, 

Since Japan ran amok in the Far East in 1931, and Herr Hitler 
came into power in Germany in 1933, the Soviet Government has 
ceased in practice to act upon its official theory of knowing no 
distinctions between one Capitalist Power and another, and of 
expecting to see the world-wide triumph of Communism precipi- 
tated by a combined attack of all the Capitalist Powers upon the 
U.S.S.R. Instead, it has begun to show a lively fear lest a con- 
certed attack upon the Soviet Union on the part of two aggressive 
Capitalist Powers alone may be sufficient to bi;ing about, not the 
ffiumph of Communism throughout the World, but its overthrow 
in its present Russian citadel ; and Soviet statesmanship has sought 
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to parry this threat by making friends among the Mammon of 
Unrighteousness. As early as 1933 the Soviet Union entered into 
a political entente with France; in 1934 she became a member of 
the League of Nations; in 1935 she signed treaties of mutual assis- 
tance with both France and Czechoslovakia. 

These positive acts are proof that Soviet statesmanship no 
longer expects to see the downfall of Capitalism abroad within any 
measurable time ; for they imply a belief in the reality of the menace 
to the Soviet Union from the side of Germany and Japan, as well 
as a belief in the efficacy of an alliance with France and an adher- 
ence to the League as expedients for warding the danger off, 
whereas the peril and the safeguard alike would have to be dis- 
missed in the same breath as sheer illusions by any one who was 
sincerely convinced that Germany and Japan and France and all 
the states members of the League were vessels of destruction ipso 
facto because they were products and expressions of an officially 
doomed Capitalist order of society. Thus the Soviet Government’s 
foreign policy since 1932 presupposes, on the Communist side, 
a renunciation of the hope of seeing the world- wide triumph of the 
Communist regime brought to pass within the lifetime of the 
present generation ; and conversely we may infer, on the Capitalist 
side, a corresponding renunciation of the last lingering hope of 
living to see the collapse of the Communist regime within the 
borders of the Soviet Union; for French statesmanship was quite 
as active as Soviet statesmanship in negotiating the Franco- Soviet 
entente of 1932, and in 1934 most of the existing states members 
of the League were quite as eager to secure the Soviet Union’s 
adherence as the Soviet Union was to win their consent to its 
admission; and this attitude implies a belief, in the minds of the 
statesmen of the Capitalist countries, that the Soviet Union is a 
valuable associate and not a ramshackle empire that is on the point 
of falling to pieces. On this showing, it might be said, in the year 
1938, that the Soviet Union and a majority, at any rate, of its 
Capitalist neighbours^ had reciprocally and simultaneously come 
to the conclusion that the Communist and the Capitalist regimes 
were likely to go on existing side by side in the same world for as 
long a time to come as it was possible for statesmanship to take 
into account. 


* Germany, Japan, and Italy are perhaps to be excluded from the list in view of the 
conclusion of a German- Japanese * anti- Comintern Pact’ on the asth November, 1936 
(see Toynbee, A, J., and Boulter, V. M.: Survey of International Affairs, X936 (London 
1937, Milford), pp. 925—9), and the adhesion of Italy to this pact, wi^ the status of 
an original party to it, on the 6th November, 1937 {Survey, vol. i, pp. 43—4). On 

the other hand, some belief in the stabili^ of the Communist regime in the U.S.S.R. 
was presumably implied in the diplomatic recognition which was belatedly accorded 
to the Soviet Union by the Government of the United States in 193 3* 
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We may remind ourselves of the similar conclusion which was 
arrived at — likewise reciprocally and simultaneously — by the Pro- 
testant and the Catholic commonwealths of Western Christendom 
in the last quarter of the seventeenth century of the Christian Era ; 
and the parallel is illuminating. In that earlier case, as we can now 
see in the retrospect of the intervening two hundred and fifty 
years, the mutual decision to live and let live has been followed 
by a steady convergence, towards a single standard type, between 
two groups of states whose citizens had previously felt themselves 
to be divided by so great a gulf that, for the first hundred and fifty 
years after the outbreak of the Reformation, they had assumed 
with one accord that Christendom was too small to hold them both. 
Can we see any symptoms of an analogous approximation to-day 
between the Communism of the Soviet Union and the Capitalism 
of the rest of the World ? We have only to put the question for it 
to answer itself decidedly in the affirmative. 

We can already discern a pronounced tendency towards con- 
vergence in this case likewise, and we can observe that this con- 
verging movement is proceeding simultaneously from both sides. 
The ‘Socialism in one country’ which is the watchword of the 
Stalinian regime is manifestly generating a new Soviet Socialist 
nationalism which is finding its basis not in an old-fashioned 
uniformity of language but in a new-fangled uniformity of institu- 
tions which has its counterparts in the Fascist nationalism of 
post-war Italy and the National- Socialist nationalism of post-war 
Germany. Conversely, not only these two dictatorially governed 
communities but also all the other post-war Capitalist national 
states in their degree are becoming more and more socialist in 
their constitution as their nationalism becomes more intense. The 
convergence between the nationalistic socialism of the Soviet 
Union and the socialistic nationalism of her neighbours is unmis- 
takable; and we can already make out the lineaments of the new 
common standard type of community towards which our post-war 
Capitalist and Communist states are thus all tending. The com- 
mon goal towards which they are headed is a ‘totalitarian’ regime 
in a parochial socialist national state which commands the religious 
as well as the political allegiance of its subjects and imposes itself 
upon their souls as their supreme and indeed exclusive object of 
worship.* 

If we are right in this forecast, it is the destiny of the would-be 
world- wide movement of Communism to be frustrated thrice over: 

* For the idolatrous self-worship of the primitive tribe see IV. C (iii) (c) % (S). 
vol. iv, p. 351, above, and V, C (i) (c) 3, in the present volume, pp. a30— x, below. For 
the relapse of societies in process of civilization into this primitive form of idolatry see 
the same section of Part IV, passim. 
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first by being imprisoned within the frontiers of a single parochial 
state ; next by being degraded into a local variety of Nationalism 
after having started its career as a social panacea for all Mankind ; 
and finally by seeing the particular state that has enslaved it gradu- 
ally assimilate itself to the other sixty or seventy states of the con- 
temporary world by approximating to a common standard type. 

This is just the fate by which we should expect to see Com- 
munism overtaken on the analogy of the history of other religious 
or philosophico-religious movements that have similarly turned 
militant. For example, the militant anti-Hellenic Judaism and 
Zoroastrianism of the Syriac World in the post-Alexandrine age 
became imprisoned respectively in the Maccabaean KjLagdom^ 
and in the Sasanian Empire the militant Imami Shi' ism of the 
Iranic World became imprisoned in the Safawi Empire the 
militant Muslim-Hindu syncretistic religion of Sikhism became 
imprisoned in the principality of Ranjit Singh and all the four 
imprisoning states showed the same tendency to approximate 
in type to their neighbours. The Sikh State became one of 
those ephemeral ‘successor-states’ of the Mughal Raj in India — 
the Oudes and Rohilcunds — ^which made their appearance for 
a moment on the troubled surface of Indian political life before 
the broken Pax Mogulica was re-established as a Pax Britannica. 
The Maccabaean Kingdom played a corresponding role — ^until, 
under. the Herodian usurpers, it became scarcely distinguishable 
in type from the Cappadocias and the Commagenes — as a ‘suc- 
cessor-state’ of the Seleucid Empire during the brief interval of 
anarchy which supervened before all these peritura regna were 
expunged by the Pax Romana,^ The Sasanian Empire both 
influenced and was influenced by its sole neighbour and rival, 
the Roman Empire, during the four centuries of their existence 
in the same world side by side until, on the eve of the Primitive 
Arab Muslim assault upon them both, it might have needed a 
practised eye to distinguish the court of Chosroes from the court 
of Caesar^ And South West Asian history repeated itself when 
a Safawi counterpart of Chosroes prostituted his hereditary head- 

* For this spiritual imprisonment of Judaism see V, C (i) (d) 6 (S), Annex, pp. 
657—9, below. 

a For this spiritual imprisonment of Zoroastrianism see V. C (i) (d) 6 (S), Annex, 
pp. 659—61, below. 

3 See I. C (i) (6), Annex I, vol. i, pp. 366-93, above, and V. C (i) (d) 6 ( 5 ), Annex, 
pp. 66 i~ 5, below. In this connexion we may recall the fact — -already mentioned 
in the present chapter, p. 175, footnote a, above — ^that the latter-da;jr emanation from 
the Imimcil Shi*ism which is ^own as Babism has been blighted on its native Persian 
l^und as a penalty for its lapse into militancy. It is not in Iran but in the Ottoman 
Empire and the Western World, and not in its primitive form but in the new guise of 
Bahaism, that the seed sown by the Bab has eventually fallen into good groxmd and 
brovwht forth fruit. See V. C (i) (d) 6 (S), Annex, pp. 665—8, below. 

* On this point see Tacitus: Histories, Book V, c^ap. 8. 
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ship of a religious order to the mundane political ambition of 
becoming the Gegenkaiser to the Ottoman Qaysar-i^Rum, The 
same historic penalty for the sin of militancy is apparently being 
exacted fJrom Communism in our world to-day ; and we can now 
almost foresee the time when Communism and Capitalism will 
be interchangeable names for a uniform idolatrous worship of 
the community in a standardized parochial ‘totalitarian’ state. 
On this showing, we shall be looking in vain if we look to Com- 
munism to provide the internal proletariat of a disintegrating 
Western Society with the makings of a universal church. 

The upshot of our present inquiry seems to be that, while the 
evidence for the recruitment of an internal proletariat is at least 
as abundant in the recent history of our Western World as it is 
in the history of any other civilization, there is singularly little 
evidence in our Western history so far for the laying of any 
foundations of a proletarian universal church or even for the 
emergence of any strong-winged proletarian-born ‘higher religions’. 
Communism seems not to ‘fill the bill’ any better than Anabaptism 
or Quakerism or Bahaism or Ahmadism; and these five move- 
ments, which make so oddly assorted a company, are a small 
catch to take in a net which we have thrown so wide. 

How is this apparent spiritual barrenness of our Western in- 
ternal proletariat to be interpreted? 

On first thoughts we might perhaps be tempted to draw an 
encouraging conclusion. We might account for this dearth of 
creative achievement by the fact, which we have already observed,* 
that some of the finest of the plants that have been uprooted in 
our Western garden have managed hitherto to strike root again 
on virgin soil. In other words, some of the most promising of 
the recruits to our Western internal proletariat have been pre- 
vented from making any appreciable contribution to a new pro- 
letarian culture by the fact that they have been successfully 
reabsorbed into an unruptured Western body social; and this 
is a fact on which we may surely congratulate ourselves; since 
it may be taken to mean that, in our Western Society, the schism 
between Proletariat and Dominant Minority has been partially 
repaired, and that the breakdown of our civilization (if it has 
broken down) has been to that extent retrieved. The talents 
of these rehabilitated proletslrians may have been lost to the pro- 
letariat, but they have certainly not been lost to our society as a 
whole. So far from that, these ddracinSs" descendants — Non- 
conformist English, French Protestant South Africans, United 
Empire Loyalist Canadians, and Irish and German Americans — 

< See the present chapter, pp. 168-73, above. 
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are reckoned to-day among the most valuable members of the 
communities on to which they have been grafted or re-attached. 
On this line of reasoning the spiritual barrenness of the Western 
proletariat, so far from being a cause for shame or regret, is 
actually to be taken as presumptive evidence that the condition 
of our Western body social as a whole, though it may be serious, 
is not by any means beyond hope. Ajtid if, in our own day, our 
system shows signs of being able still to conquer and transmute 
so strong a virus as Communism, we may surely flatter ourselves 
that there is life and health in our Western Society yet. 

These may be our first thoughts; but our optimism will be 
damped when we look narrowly at the price at which our boasted 
conquest of Communism is being purchased ; for the all-absorbing 
Western institution to which the Marxian Church Militant shows 
signs of succumbing turns out, as we have seen, to be the pagan 
parochial ‘totalitarian’ state; and, if we remind ourselves of the 
fate of other civilizations that have come to be articulated into 
states of this kind, we shall find reason to fear that the future 
history of our own civilization may be ‘nasty, brutish, and short’. ^ 
An unceasing round of internecine warfare of ever increasing 
intensity between deified parochial states has been the principal 
cause of the breakdown and disintegration of some, and perhaps 
most, of the civilizations that have already gone the way of ^1 
flesh. The bones of the Hellenic and Sinic societies — ^to pick out 
two conspicuous skeletons — ^lie whitening ominously on fratri- 
cidal battlefields. If our own Western Society in its turn is now 
assuming this fatal posture and falling into this deadly rhythm, 
then its prospects, so far from being encouraging, are about as 
bad as they can be;^^ for the ‘drive’ of Democracy and Industrial- 
ism, which are the two master-forces in our Western World 
in this latest age, has already entered into both our parochialism 
and our warfare; and this terrific head of steam seems likely to 
carry us at an unprecedented speed to an unparalleled disaster.^ 
On these second thoughts we may be inclined to look for some 
alternative solution of our puzzle which will not involve the 
assumption that, in spite of appearances to the contrary, our 
Western Civilization is really still flourishing like a green bay tree. 

If our Western body social is articulating itself to-day into 
a congeries of parochial ‘totalitarian’ states which are irreconcilable 
with one another because each of them refuses to recognize any 
higher object of worship than itself, then certainly we are approxi- 

* Hobbes, T.: Leviathan, Parti, chap. 13. 

2 See V. C (ii) (6), vol. vi, pp. sia—ai, below. 

3 See IV. C (lii) (&) 3 and 4, vol. iv, pp. X4i“8s, above. 
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mating to the condition in which the Hellenic Society found 
itself at the moment of its breakdown in the fifth century B.c. ; 
but at this point we shall be struck by a significant difference 
between Hellenic and Western history. In Hellenic history this 
parochial paganism was the first state of the ailing society as well 
as the last; but it has certainly not been the first state — even if 
it is the present state — of a Western Society which was once en- 
titled to speak of itself as Western Christendom.* Moreover, even 
if we have now at last succeeded in sloughing off our Christian 
heritage, the process of apostasy has been slow and laborious, and 
with the best will in the world we are unlikely to have carried it 
through with all the thoroughness that we might wish ; for, after 
all, it is not so easy to get rid of a tradition in which we and our 
forebears have been born and bred since the time, now more than 
twelve hundred years ago, when our Western Christendom was 
born — a feeble infant — from the Church’s womb. When Des- 
cartes and Voltaire and Rousseau and Marx and Machiavelli 
and Hobbes and Lenin and Mussolini and Hitler have all done 
their best or worst, in their diverse spheres, to de-christianize 
the various departments of our Western life, we may still suspect 
that their scouring and fumigating has been only partially effective. 
The Christian virus or elixir is in our Western blood — if, indeed, 
it is not just another name for that indispensable fluid — and it is 
therefore difficult to suppose that the spiritual constitution of 
our Western Society can ever be refined to a paganism of a 
Hellenic purity. 

Besides, the Christian element in our system is not only ubi- 
quitous: it is also Protean; and one of its favourite tricks is to 
escape eradication by insinuating a strong tincture of its own 
essence into the very disinfectants that are so vigorously applied, 
with intention to sterilize it, by our latter-day neo-pagan social 
physicians. We have noticed, ^ for example, the surprising strength 
and importance of the Christian ingredient in a Communism 
which purports to be an anti-Christian application of a modern 
Western philosophy to the practical problems of social life; and, 
while the violent^handed missionaries of this militant faith betray 
the extent of their debt to Christianity in the passion with which 
they deny it, the prophets of Gentleness in a Western or Western- 
ized World — ^the Tolstoys and the Gandhis — have never sought 
to conceal their Christian inspiration. The same inspiration is 
avowed a fortiori by those walkers in the way of Gentleness who 
acknowledge and proclaim themselves Christians like the members 

* See I. B (iii), vol. i, pp, 32-4, above. 

* See the present chapter, pp. 178-9, above. 
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of the Society of Friends ; and we may now remind ourselves of 
one profoundly touching and impressive religious movement in 
the bosom of our Western internal proletariat which we have not 
considered yet in the present context. 

Among the many diverse contingents of disinherited men and 
women who have been subjected, within the last four centuries, to 
the common ordeal of being enrolled in this Western internal pro- 
letariat, the worst sufferers of all have been those Primitive African 
Negroes who have been uprooted from their homes and sold into 
slavery on the opposite coasts of the Atlantic. In these slave- 
emigrants from Tropical Africa to North America we have found 
our Western analogue of the slave- immigrants who were swept 
into Roman Italy from all the other coasts of the Mediterranean at 
the acme of the Hellenic ‘Time of Troubles’ in the last two cen- 
turies B.c. ; and we have observed that the Americo- African, like 
the Italo- Oriental, plantation-slaves met their treimendous social 
challenge with a religious response. In comparing the two re- 
sponses at an earlier stage in this Study, ^ we dwelt upon their 
points of likeness, but there is also a point of difference which 
is equally striking and also particularly relevant to our present 
inquiry ; and that is the difference in the sources from which these 
two sets of uprooted plantation-slaves respectively drew their 
religious inspiration. The Egyptian and Syrian and Anatolian 
slave-immigrants into Roman Italy found their religious consola- 
tion in those ancestral religions which were the sole element in 
their heritage that they had been able to carry with them into 
their land of exile; on the other hand the African Negro slave- 
immigrants into post- Columbian America have lost the whole 
of their heritage — religion and all^ — and have turned for their 
religious consolation to the hereditary religion of their masters. 

How is this difference to be accounted for? In part, no doubt, 
by the difference in the nature of the social antecedents of the two 
sets of slaves. The plantation-slaves of Roman Italy were largely 
drawn from an ancient and deeply cultivated Oriental population 
whose children might be expected to cling to their cultural heritage 
with all their might, whereas the African Negro slaves who were 
imported into America were primitives whose ancestral religion 

^ In II. D (vi), vol. ii, pp. Z13-16 and 218—20, above. 

2 This statement requires qualification, for the modem American Negro converts to 
Christianity, like the North European barbarian converts of an earUer age, have blended 
their acqxiired ‘higher religion* with a primitive religious alloy of their own, and the 
American Negro debasement of the Western Christian religious coinage seems to have 
been carried to the greatest lengths in those American Negro communities that have 
been the most successful in emancipating themselves from the White Man’s control. 
In the sovereign independent Negro Republic of Haiti we^ can observe to-day, in ^e 
shape of Voodooism, a recrudescence of the Primitive Tropical African paganism which 
has qxiite thrown off the Christian mask. 
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was no more fit than any other element in their hereditary culture 
to hold its own against the overwhelmingly superior civilization 
of their European White masters. This is a partial explanation 
of the difference in the sequel; but, in order to explain it com- 
pletely, the cultural difference between the two sets of masters, 
as well as that between the two sets of slaves, has to be taken into 
consideration. 

We have already observed* that the Oriental slaves in Roman 
Italy had actually nowhere to look, outside their own native 
religious heritage, for the religious consolation for which they were 
athirst, since their Roman masters were living in a spiritual 
vacuum; and even if the Hellenic dominant minority had not 
already lost faith in the impersonal Italic numina and the barbaric 
Achaean Pantheon, these crude primitive worships which had 
been repudiated long since by the Hellenic philosophers would 
scarcely have been embraced by the Oriental worshippers of 
Cybele and Isis and Mithras and Christ. In fact, in the Hellenic 
case the pearl of great price was to be found in the religious 
heritage of the slaves and not in that of their masters, while in our 
Western case the spiritual treasure, as well as all the worldly 
wealth and power, has lain in the hands of the slave-driving 
dominant minority. 

It is one thing, however, to possess a spiritual treasure, and quite 
another thing to impart it ; and, the more we think over it, the more 
astonishing we shall find it to be that these Christian slave-owners' 
hands should have been able to transmit to their primitive pagan 
victims the spiritual bread which they had done their worst to 
desecrate by the sacrilegious act of enslaving their fellow men. 
How could a slave-driver evangelist ever touch the heart of the 
slave whom he had morally alienated by doing him a grievous 
personal wrong? And why was the religion which he brazenly 
preached to his slave- victims not utterly discredited, in the slave- 
catechumen's eyes, by the glaring contrast between the precept 
and the practice of the master-preacher? This Christian religion 
which has been repudiated in act and deed by the American slave- 
owner, as well as by the French philosopher in thought and word, 
must be animated by an invincible spiritual power if it can still 
win converts under such conditions. It must still be keeping alive, 
with a life that is all its own, after the dominant minority in a cz- 
devant ^ Christendom has presumed to slough its ancestral 
Christianity off as though a religious integument were as easily 
^ed as the winter sMn of a snake in spring-time. And since 
Religion has no dwelling-place on Earth except in human souls, it 

* In n. D (vi), vol. ii, pp, above. 
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follows that there must be Christian men and women still abroad 
in a neopagan world who have never renounced their Christian 
birthright of citizenship in the Civitas Dei in order to become the 
subjects of King Mammon or Bang Moloch. ‘Peradventure there be 
fifty righteous within the city’ and a glance at the American slave 
mission-field will show us some of these persistent Christians at 
work; for the American Negro convert to Christianity does not, 
of coume, really owe his conversion to the ministrations of a 
plantation-gang overseer with a Bible in one hand and a whip in 
the other. The real workers of the miracle have been the John G, 
Fees^ and the Peter Clavers. 

In this miracle of the slaves* conversion to the ancestral religion 
of their masters we can see the familiar schism between the Proleta- 
riat and Dominant Minority being healed in our Western body 
social by a Christianity which our dominant minority has been 
trying to repudiate; and the conversion of the American Negro 
servile wing of our modem Western internal proletariat is only 
one among the triumphs of a latter-day Christian missionary 
activity. The eighteenth-century Methodist preachers who sowed 
the seed of Christianity in the hearts of the North American slaves 
were at the same time converting other members of the same 
internal proletariat who were neither slaves in status nor Negroes 
in physique : for example, the remote backwoodsmen in the Appa- 
lachian mountains and the neglected slum-dwellers in the nascent 
mining and industrial areas of Wales and Northern England. Nor 
has the Christian revival in a paganized Western World been 
confined to the Revivalist Movement in the Protestant Churches. 
In our post-war generation, in which the lately brilliant prospects 
of a neopagan dominant minority have been rapidly growing dim, 
the sap of life is visibly flowing once again through all the branches 
of our Western Christendom; and this spectacle suggests that 
perhaps, after all, the next chapter in our Western history may not 
follow the lines of the final cjfiapter in the history of Hellenism. 
Instead of seeing some new church spring from the ploughed-up 
soil of an internal proletariat in order to serve as the executor and 
residuary legatee of a civilization that has broken down and gone 
into disintegration, we may yet live to see a civilization which has 
tried and failed to stand alone, being saved, in spite of itself, from 
a fatal fall by being caught in the arms of an ancestral church 
which it has vainly striven to push away and keep at arm’s length. 
In that event a tottering civilization which has shamefully 

^ Genesis xviii. 24. 

* Sec Fee, John Gregg; Autobiogrctpky (Chicago 1891, National Christian Associs'- 
tion). 
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succumbed to the intoxication of a showy victory over Physical 
Nature, and has applied the spoils to laying up treasure for itself 
without being rich towards God,* may be reprieved from the 
sentence — ^which it has passed upon itself — of treading out the 
tragic path of Kopos-^v^pis-^^TT); or, to translate this Hellenic language 
into a Christian imagery, an apostate Western Christendom may 
be given grace to be born again as the RespuMtca Christiana which 
is its own earlier and better ideal of what it should strive to be. 

Is such spiritual re-birth possible? If we put Nicodemus’s 
question, we may take his instructor’s answer.^ 

3 . External Proletariats 
The Estrangement of the Proselyte. 

The External, like the Internal, Proletariat brings itself into 
existence by an act of secession from the Dominant Minority of 
a civilization that has broken down and gone into disintegration; 
and the schism in which the secession results is in this case 
palpable; for, in contrast to the Internal Proletariat, which con- 
tinues to live intermingled geographically with the Dominant 
Minority from which it has come to be divided by a moral gulf, 
the External Proletariat is not only alienated from the Dominant 
Minority in feeling but is also actually divided from it by a frontier 
which can be traced on the map. 

The crystallization of such a frontier is indeed the sure sign that 
the Secession of the External Proletariat has taken place ; for, as 
long as a civilization is still in growth, it has no hard and fast 
boundaries except on fronts where it happens to have collided 
with some other member or members of its own species. Such 
collisions between two or more civilizations give rise to a set of 
social phenomena which we 'shall have occasion to examine in a 
later part of this Study, 3 but at the present stage, for convenience’ 
sake, we will take the licence of leaving out of account these 
geographical contacts of civilizations with one another, and — 
for our immediate purpose of studying the disintegrations of 
civilizations — we will confine our attention for the moment to the 
situation in which a^ civilization has for its neighbour, not another 
society of its own kind, but a society of the primitive species. In 
tJiese circumstances we shall find that, so long as a civilization is 
in growth, its frontiers are indeterminate; for, if we first place 
ourselves at the geographical focus of a civilization that is still in 
growth ^taking our stand at some point where the creative 
minority of the day can be seen at home and at work — and if we 

* I'Uke 3ai. a I, quoted in the present cnapter on p. x66, above. 

* See John in. i~8. 3 in Part IX, iJcIow. 
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then proceed to travel outwards, in any direction that we choose, 
until we find ourselves sooner or later in another social environ- 
ment which is not only different but is unmistakably primitive, 
we shall not be able — at any point on this journey out of the full 
light of Civilization into the pitch-black darkness of Savagery — ^to 
draw a line and set up a mark and inscribe on our boundary-stone : 
‘Here Civilization ends and we enter the Primitive World.’ 

This problem of defining limits is one which does not present 
itself in the relations between the creative minority and the un- 
creative mass out of whose midst the minority has arisen; for ex 
hypothesis if a civilization is still in growth, the creative minority 
of the day, which has found itself through an act of withdrawal, 
will also have justified itself by making a successful return; and 
the success will have consisted — ex hypothesi again — in the per- 
suasion of the uncreative mass to adopt that response to the 
challenge of the day which the creative minority has worked out.^ 
A returning minority which had failed to cast its spell over the 
mass would be like a pinch of yeast which had proved too flat to 
leaven the lump or like a lamp which had proved too dim to light 
the room. It would have patently broken down in its ambitious 
attempt to play the creator’s part; and the breakdown of a would- 
be creative minority brings with it the breakdown of the civiliza- 
tion to which this minority has tried, and failed, to ^ve a lead. 
Our hypothetical civilization, however, is still — ex hypothesi — ^in 
growth; and this means that, as a matter of fact, the room has 
been successfully lit and the lump successfully leavened. 

No doubt the creative minority’s task of converting its un- 
creative kith and kin is always difficult to achieve, since it is 
notorious that ‘a prophet hath no honour in his own country’;^ 
but we have a double proof that the difficulty is not insuperable. 
We know this empirically from the patent historical fact that 
civilizations do grow — or, in other words, do respond successfully 
not merely to a single challenge but to a series of challenges.^ 
And we can also tell a priori that the task is not impossible 
because we can see that it is not xmlimited in its extent. The 
room which has to be illuminated may be a cavern of darkness, 
yet the lamp-light will strike — ^if only it can radiate so far — ^upon 
four walls and a ceiling. The lump which has to be leavened 
may be a mountain of dough, yet the yeast — ^if only it can permeate 
so deep — ^will eventually have worked its way right through this 
mountainous lump from top to bottom. In the body social of a 

* For the relation between a creative minority or individual and the uncreative mass 
in the process of the growths of civilizations see III. C (ii), passim^ in vol. iii, above. 

* John iv. 44; cf. Matt. xiii. 57 = Mark vi. 4; Lxike iv. 34. 

3 For the serial aspect of the growths of civilizations see Part III. B, in vol. iii, above. 
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growing civilization we may take it that the whole of the un- 
creative mass has been touched and stirred by the creative minority 
in some way or other whenever a challenge receives a successful 
response. For those who do not catch the inspiration in their 
souls, *like a light caught from a leaping flame*, * are induced to 
conform externally by the enlistment of their faculty of mimesis. 

Thus, when a creative minority successfully performs its role 
in the life of a growing civilization, the spark which it has kindled 
gives light unto all that are in the house but when this light 
strikes the walls it is not arrested there, for the walls of a growing 
civilization are walls of glass in a city that is set on a hill and that 
cannot be hid.3 The light streams out and on to shine before 
men;+ and, when once the rays have passed through the trans- 
parent envelope of the crystal chamber out of which they are 
radiating, they enter a boundless field in which there is nothing 
to lirnit their range except the inherent limitations of their own 
carrying-power. Accordingly, when the light of a growing civiliza- 
tion shines out upon the primitive societies round about, it travels 
on until it has faded away to vanishing-point. The luminous 
focus shades off into a penumbra and the penumbra into an outer 
darkness; but the gradations are infinitesimal, and it is impossible 
to demarcate a line at which the last glimmer of twilight flickers out 
and leaves the heart of darkness in undivided possession of the field. 

To re-translate our simile into human terms, we find that in a 
growing civilization the creative minority of the day exercises its 
atoaction not only upon the uncreative mass in whose midst it has 
arisen but also upon the primitive societies round about, and that 
it sometimes makes its influence felt at points that are astonishingly 
remote from the centre of radiation. The Sumeric Civilization 
sends forth its gods to win honour in Scandinavia the Syriac 
Civilization radiates its Alphabet into Manchuria the Hellenic 
Civilization makes its aesthetic influence felt in the coinage of 
Britain^ and in the statuary of India.« In fact, the carrying-power 
of the radiation of civilizations among primitive societies is so 
great that although the younger of the two species of societies is 
still very young indeed — ^perhaps not more than six thousand 
years old as against the hundreds of thousands of years of Primi- 
tive IVIan s existence on Earth up to date^- — ^it has long ago sue- 
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ceeded (if the word can be used of an activity that has been mostly 
unintentional and unconscious) in permeating, at least in some 
minute degree, the whole congeries of surviving primitive societies. 
The social radiation that has emanated from the twenty-one 
civilizations, living and extinct, which we have succeeded in 
identifying, is diffused to-day throughout the Primitive World 
like the starlight which just relieves the blackness of a moonless 
night. And it would probably be impossible for our twentieth- 
century Western anthropologists to discover — even behind a 
curtain- wall of limestone precipices in the heart of Papua* — a 
primitive society which had entirely escaped the influence of 
some civilization or other. We may confidently affirm that there 
is no such thing to be seen in the World to-day as a society in the 
pristine state in which all societies were living before the first of 
the civilizations emerged.^ The societies that we now describe as 
primitive can only be called so by courtesy; for these latter-day 
primitives are no longer the untutored — or unspoiled — savages 
ffiat their forefathers were ; instead, they have turned into partially — 
if only infinitesimally — civilized barbarians; and in a world in 
which the goal of Civilization has never yet been reached by any 
society in process of civilization, even at its highest flights, the 
least civilized of the barbarians are perhaps less far removed from 
our semi-civilized selves than they are from their own primitive an- 
cestors of the seventh or hundred-and-seventh millennium b.c. 

This all-pervasiveness of the influence of the civilizations in what 
remains of the Primitive World is the aspect of the relations between 
the two species of Society which strikes us most forcibly when we 
view these relations through the primitive societies' eyes and em- 
brace in our survey the whole Time-span of the six thousand years 
or so that have now elapsed since the first civilizations appeared on 
the scene. On the other hand, if we look at the same process from the 
standpoint of the civilizations and narrow down our survey to the 
Time-span of a single civilization's age of growth, we shall be 
struck no less forcibly by the fact that the strength of the influence 
that is radiated out wanes paH passu with the extension of its 
geographical range. As soon as we have recovered from our 
astonishment at detecting the influence of Hellenic art in a coin 

^ For the discovery, in a.d. 1935* of a previously quite unknown socie^ in a region 
in the interior of Papua which has been insulated physically by the caprice of Nature 
s'ee The Times, 14th August, 1935, and Hides, J. G. : Papuan Wonderland (London 1936, 
Blackie). In a letter, written on the 25th January, 1950, from the centre of this district, 
Mr. C. R. Stonor has contested the view — formed by the discoverers and accepted in 
the first edition of this Study — that the Xari Furora were indebted to some alien civiliza- 
tion, more than to their native powers of invention, for their fine agricultural technique. 
*There/ii one very minor qualification’, he writes. ‘They grew maize before we dis- 
covered-fhem — a crop which they, without doubt, obtained by occasional trading with 
coastal tribes, who in turn obtained it from Europeans.* 

a TT a ,,.^1 : *0- .. 
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that was struck in Britain in the last century b.c. or on a sarco- 
pha^s that was carved in Afghanistan in the first century of the 
Christian Era, the edge is taken off our admiration by the hard 
fact that Hellenism has only achieved the tour de force of travelling 
so far as this at the price of shedding most of its virtue in the 
course of the journey. Our British coin looks like a caricature of 
an original stater of Philip the son of Amyntas, and our Gandharan 
sarcophagus is convicted of being a vile product of ‘commer- 
cial art' as soon as we set it side by side with the Alexander 
Sarcophagus. At this remove mimesis passes into travesty. Yet 
this only happens at the outer extremity of the radiating civiliza- 
tion's range of action; and even the clumsiest and most per- 
functory mimesis has its value — as a means of self-education for 
the party by whom the act of mimesis is performed, and as 
a tribute of admiration and token of friendship for the party 
towards whom the mimesis is directed. 

Mimesis is evoked by charm; and we can now see that the 
charm which is exercised, during the growth of a civilization, by 
a succession of creative minorities preserves the house not only 
from being divided against itself but also from being attacked by 
its neighbours — in so far, at least, as these neighbours happen to 
be societies of the primitive species. Wherever a growing civiliza- 
tion is in contact with primitive societies, the creative minority 
of the day attracts their mimesis as well as the mimesis of the 
uncreative majority in whose midst it arises; and, thanks to this 
attractive power, a growing civilization seldom finds itself in 
direct contact with savages whose cultural level is so far below 
Its own as to preclude a friendly understanding. It usually finds 
ittelf surrounded by a ring of buffer-societies which are con- 
tinually absorbing its radiation into their own bodies social and 
then passing it on, diminuendo, to an outer ring, which receives 
and transmits in its turn until the current of energy finally gives 
range of the civilization's carrying-power. 

If tms is the normal relation between a civilization and the 
primitive societies round about so long as the civilization is in 
gro'v^h, a profound change sets in if and when the civilization 
breaks down and goes into disintegration. This change can be 
described m two different ways, according as we speak in the 
language of Life or in terms of Inanimate Nature. 

In the language of Life the breakdown consists in the dis- 
appearance from the scene of the creative minorities that have 
won a voluntary dlegiance by the charm which their creative 
powCT exerts, and in their replacement by a Dominant Minority 
Which attempts to usurp a heritage that it does not deserve to 
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inherit, and seeks to gain its end by substituting, for the charm 
which it lacks, the physical force which still remains at its com- 
mand. * This policy, as we have seen, has the moral effect of 
alienating the victims of it. It goads them into acts of secession ; 
and, while the secession of the masses in whose midst the Domi- 
nant Minority stands gives birth to an Internal Proletariat, an Exter- 
nal Proletariat is generated by the secession of the primitive societies 
round about who, so long as the civilization was in growth, were ac- 
cepting and transmitting its radiation. It would not, however, be an 
accurate or a complete account of the change in the attitude of these 
surrounding primitive societies to describe their act of secession as a 
withdrawal of mimesis from the now disintegrating civilization ; for 
in falling into disintegration a society ceases to be a whole on 
which other societies can model themselves, or decline to model 
themselves, consistently and integrally. The cause of breakdown, 
as we have seen, is a failure of self-determination this failure 
declares itself in a loss of proportion and harmony and inward 
unity; and — ^if we now transpose our description of the pheno- 
mena into terms of Physical Science — ^we shall find that this 
disintegration (in the literal sense) of the broken-down society's 
fabric is reproduced in the texture of the rays of the radiation 
which it continues to emit so long as it remains in existence. 

While the rays of social radiation that are emitted by a growing 
civilization may be likened to rays of white light, in which all 
the constituent elements of light are blended into a single clear 
beam, the rays emitted by a disintegrating civilization may be 
likened to physical light which has been diffracted into a sheaf or 
fan of separate strands that follow distinct paths and display their 
diverse elemental colours. In social radiation this change in the 
texture of the ray, which we have just described as diffraction by 
analogy with a physical phenomenon, has an important effect on 
its range; for the three elements — cultural, political, and econo- 
mic — of which a ‘white-light* ray of social radiation is composed 
differ greatly in their carrying-power; and this difference makes 
itself felt as soon as they are disentangled from one another. 

So long as they are interwoven in a single composite ray, the 
three strands of social radiation travel at an even speed and to 
an equal distance — a mean distance and a mean speed which strike 
the average between their respective capacities. But when once 
they are set free to go each its own way, the three strands begin 
to travel at the different speeds and to the different distances 
which are respectively natural to each of them; and the result is 

* See rV, C fiii) (a), vol. iv, pp. I23--4 and 131—2, above. 

» See IV. C (ui), p€issim, in voL iv, above. 
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a differentiation of the disintegrating society’s radio-activity — an 
enhancement of this activity on one plane and a reduction of it 
on another.* Since the carrying-power of the economic element is 
the highest of the three and is therefore above the average, one 
effect of the breakdown and disintegration of a civilization is an 
increase in the expansion of its economic influence ; there is some- 
times also an increase, above the previously maintained average, 
on the political plane likewise; and this accounts for an apparent 
flaw’ — which has been revealed in another context^ by an empirical 
survey — to the effect that the geographical expansion of a civiliza- 
tion is apt to go hand in hand with its social disintegration. We 
have now, however, to observe that this enhancement of radiation 
on the economic plane — and sometimes even on the political 
plane — ^which a civilization gains by going into disintegration, is 
offset by a proportionate reduction of its radiation on the cultural 
plane ; for the natural rate of radiation on this plane is below the 
average ; and, while in the ‘white-light’ ray of a growing civilization 
the cultural element is speeded up beyond its own natural pace, 
and is carried beyond its own natural range, by its unison with 
two other elements of greater carrying-power, it drops to its own 
intrinsic range and pace as soon as it is disentangled from them, 
just as they rise to their longer intrinsic ranges and higher speeds 
as soon as they are disentangled from it. In fact, while a disin- 
tegrating society surpasses a growing society in its radiation on 
one, or even two, of the three social planes, it simultaneously falls 
behind it on one plane at least; and, if we now substitute quali- 
tative for quantitative standards of measurement, we shall be 
left in no doubt that the net result is a moral loss and not a moral 
gain. 

The difference in value between the three elements of social 
life is, indeed, extreme; for what we have called the cultural 
element in a civilization is its soul and life-blood and marrow and 
pith and essence and epitome, while the political and, a fortiori^ 
the economic element are, by comparison, superficial and non- 
essential and trivial manifestations of a civilization’s nature and 
vehicles of its activity. It is only in so far as it succeeds in radiating 
itself out on the culmral plane that a civilization can ever genuinely 
and completely assimilate an alien body social with which it has 
come into contact; for the most spectacular triumphs of economic 
and political radiation are imperfect and therefore precarious, 

* We have already come across this diilerentiation of a society's radio-activity^ on the 
three differen^lanea of economic, political, and cultural action, in attempting to trace 
backwards m Time, from the situation as it stands at the present day, the venations in 
the spatial extension of our Western Civilixation (see I, B (iii), vol. i, pp. 26-33, above). 

» In III. C (i) (n), voL in, pp. 5 t 39 - 53 » above. See also IV C (ii> (6) vol.lv, p, 57, 
above. 
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Accordingly it is more profitable, both for the society which is 
emitting the radiation and for the society which is receiving it, 
that an inch should be gained on the cultural plane than a mile on 
the political plane or a league on the economic. 

On this showing, the expansion of a growing civilization is to 
be commended for being slow but sure ; for in a growing civiliza- 
tion the three elements are either completely blended or at worst 
only slightly diffracted ; and under such conditions all the ground 
that is won is won on the cultural plane as well as on the other 
two, while at the same time rather more ground is won by the three 
elements in combination than could have been won by the cultural 
e^lement in isolation. By contrast, the expansion of a disintegrating 
civilization is exposed as being showy but unsound ; for, while it 
forges ahead on the economic plane, and perhaps on the political 
plane as well, the ground thus superficially gained is never defini- 
tively secured by a cultural conquest, since the cultural radiation 
of a disintegrating civilization is losing momentum in exact pro- 
portion to the enhancement of its political and economic radio- 
activity. In fact — to vary our simile — ^the economic and political 
seed which a disintegrating civilization contrives to scatter so far 
afield is sickly seed sown among thorns.* 

If we now return to the standpoint of the barbarian society 
which has been receiving the radiation of a growing civilization 
and has been reacting to it by directing its own faculty of mimesis 
towards the alien source of this new light and life, we shall see 
that, when the barbarian society’s reaction changes after the civili- 
zation’s breakdown, the new sense of alienation from a neighbour 
who has lost his soul and changed his countenance, and the act of 
secession in which this estrangement issues, do not necessarily 
involve a complete cessation of all mimesis on every plane. The 

* ‘The tree that grows and flowers is tied to the patch of soil in which it is rooted . - . but 
its ripe fruits can be sown by every wind no matter how far afield. Strassburg Minster 
could not have grown to be what it is anywhere but in Strassburg, and the Haghfa Sofia 
not anywhere but in Constantinople ; but a “modem building in Renaissance sWle*' 
can “be produced** just as well at the South Pole as in the primeval forests of Brazil.* — 
Frobenius, L. : PaideMma (Frankfurt a.M. ipzS, Frankfurter Societfils-Druckerei), p. 17a. 
Compare the contrast, noted in the present Study in IV. C (iii) (&) 14, vol. iv, p. Z43, above, 
between the performance of an Attic play at one of the regular festivals in the Theatre 
of Dionysus at Athens, where the Attic drama had its roots, and the performance of 
the same play, post Alexandrum^ by the /dtovvaov anywhere in the world, 

from Partlua to Spain. This objective phenomenon of the diffraction of the rays of a 
disintegratinif civilization has a subjective counterpart in ‘the sense of promiscuity* which 
is examined m V. C (i) (d) 6, pp. 439—568, below. The psychological shock that is an 
apparently inevitable accompaniment of the external disturbance involved in the expe- 
rience of social ‘deracination* seems to be so severe that its effects may be devastating 
even when the social milieu from which the subject is uprooted is itself an artificial and 
abnormal environment. For example, when barbarian war-bands break through a limes 
(see p. 208, below) — in a VSlkerwanderung which first uproots them from the no-man*s- 
land in which they have come into being, and then deposits them in the interior of 
a universal state — the consequent shock is apt to throw them into a state 

of demoralization which is examined in Part VIII, below. 
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estranged and disillusioned barbarian society may abandon its 
cultural mimesis of a neighbour whose culture has lost its savour, 
without ceasing to borrow this neighbour’s practical institutions 
or material technique. In fact, by continuing to borrow these it 
may be providing itself with the most effective means of ensuring 
that it shall not be compelled to receive the no longer attractive 
alien culture except in so far as it chooses; for the Dominant 
Minority with which the barbarians now have to deal will almost 
certainly act after its kind by seeking to impose its repudiated 
culture by force; and this force may perhaps be most effectively 
repelled by adopting and turning against the aggressor one of his 
own institutions (e.g., his political institution of dictatorship) or 
some part of his own technique (e.g., his art of war).* 

‘Cette penetration etroite de la sauvagerie et de la civilisation c’est 
justement ce qui fait la barbaric redoutable: des organismes humains 
qui ont une resistance et une detente animales; et ^ leur disposition 
pourtant Tacquis des vieilles civilisations. C’est Thistoire eternelle, les 
Francs n’ont pas ete autre chose. 

This disastrous miscarriage in the relations between a civiliza- 
tion and its primitive neighbours has been described in an illu- 
minating passage from the pen of another modern Western 
scholar : 


‘There tends to grow up round every centre of the higher civilization 
a zone of lower culture which is to some extent dependent or parasitic 
upon its civilized neighbours, while at the same time possessing a 
higher degree of mobility and a greater aptitude for war. Thus to 
the settled Semitic civilizations of Mesopotamia and Syria and South 
Arabia there corresponds the predatory Nomad culture of the Bedouin, 
and to Egypt the pastoral culture of the Libyans and the other Hamitic 
peoples of North Africa. So, too, in Eastern Asia we find a similar zone 
of Nomad Mongolian peoples on the north-western frontiers of China, 
and in Central^ Asia the peoples of the Steppes have owed their culture 
to the settled civilization of Persia and Turkistan ; while in prehistoric 
Europe the same relation existed between the peasant cultures of the 
Danube and the Dniepr and the warlike peoples to the north and east. . . . 

It is . . . probable that it was the civilized peoples who were the 
first aggressors, and that it was from them that the barbarians first 
learnt the possibilities of organized warfare, as well, no doubt, as the 


•1**'^ perversely ingenious barbarian instinct of self-defence sometimes even turns to 

* piece, or an instrument, of technique that the civiliasation from 
wmeh this impromptu weapon has been borrowed has never thought of employing on 
peaceful purposes. Thus the camel, which was introduced 
Rom^s ^ a means of civilian transport for economic objects, 
^ me^a of mobility in military operations by the war-bands of the 

and desert hinterland of the Roman 
‘SfieUt Oiseurs du Maghreb (Pari, Payot), 

pp. and 184). » Gautier, op. cit.,p. 317. 
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use of weapons of metal. ^ Certainly the great wave of invasion of the 
men of Gutium from the north which overwhelmed Mesopotamia in 
the twenty-sixth century B.c. followed close upon the period of Sargon 
and Naramsin, who were the -first to lead Mesopotamian armies into the 
uncivilized mountainous regions to the north and east of Tigris;^ and 
in the same way in Egypt the later days of the Old Kingdom had been 
marked by expeditions of conquest against “the Sand Dwellers** of the 
north and the Nubians of the south, which may have helped to provoke 
the subsequent movement of invasion. ^ However this may be, the 
ultimate advantage was all on the side of the barbarians; for every 
fresh invasion increased their warlike efficiency, whereas the destruc- 
tive effects of warfare on the higher civilization'^ were cumula- 
tive. 

Broadly speaking, we may say that, when a society in process 
of civilization has been split by the schism which is the penalty 
of breakdown, the Proletariat is apt to withdraw its mimesis from 
all the ideals of the Dominant Minority except its worship of 
violence, and from all its institutions and techniques except those 
in which this spirit of violence is embodied. 

In our foregoing survey of the experiences and reactions of 
internal proletariats we have observed how the path of Violence 
allures them; and we have also seen that, when they do yield to 
their human passions and attempt to repay their oppressor in his 
own coin, they usually defeat their own ends and bring disaster 
upon themselves into the bargain. In his own chosen fiield of 
force the hangman-commissary of the Dominant Minority is more 
than a match for any members of the Internal Proletariat who 
may be rash enough to take up arms against him. The Theudases 
and Judases inevitably perish with the sword ; and it is only when 
it follows a prophet who leads it along the path of Gentleness that 
the Internal Proletariat has a chance of taking its conquerors 
captive — ^by taking them unawares on an unfamiliar field of action 

* Plato (JLeges, 678 e) has put forward the conjecture that metallurgj*, and in conse- 
quence war (^th civil and international), is in abeyance in a primitive state of society 
— which, in Plato's view (see IV C (i), vol. iv, pp. 2477, and IV. C (i). Annex, yol. iv, 
pp. 585—8, above), is a state that is perpetually recurnng as an aftermath of periodical 
cosmic catastrophes. — ^A.J.T, 

» For Naramsin's militarism and its nemesis see further I. C (i) (^), yol. i, p. 109, 
above, and the present chapter and volume, p. 262; V. C (ii) (a), vol. vi, p. 184; and 
V. C (ii) (i), vol, vi, p. 296, below. — ^A.J.T. 

3 For this invasion of ^e Egyptiac World by Asiatic barbarians in the latter days of 
‘the Old Kingdom', on the eve of the onset of an Egyptiac ‘Time of Troubles', see 
Part III. A, Annex II, vol. iii, p. 404, above, and the present chapter and volume, 
pp. 266-^, below. — ^A.J.T. 

+ For the social ‘law' that, while the military efi&ciency of a community is propw- 
tionate to the degree of its civilization, its capacity for social recuperation from the 
devastating effects of war is in inverse ratio both to the degree of its rivilizatwn arid to 
the standard of its milita^ efiSciency, see the present Study, IV. C (iii) (c) 2 (p), vol. iv, 
pp. 393—4» above. — ^A.J.T. ^ 

5 I>aw8on, Christopher: TAe of the Gods^ reissue (London 1933» Sheed « 
Ward), pp. 24X and 245. 
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on which the hangmen are inexpert and defenceless. In an ordeal 
by battle the Dominant Minority’s victory over the Internal 
Proletariat is virtually assured a priori because its intrinsic 
superiority in military strength is reinforced — in dealing 
with this opponent — by the tactical advantage of fighting 
the action on a limited field on which the victor can be certain of 
securing a decision. We have seen^ for example, in the Hellenic 
case, how hopeless it was for the Hellenic internal proletariat in 
the last two centuries b.c. to cross swords with a dominant 
minority whose force was not only superior in itself but was 
also by this time concentrated in the hands of the single ubi- 
quitous Roman Power,* How do the External Proletariat’s 
chances compaTe with those of the Internal Proletariat if it 
ventures, in its turn, to meet the Dominant Minority in battle? 

The intrinsic inferiority of the External Proletariat to the 
Dominant Minority in military prowess is perhaps as extreme 
as that of the Internal Proletariat — at any rate on the morrow of 
the schism which has put the Proletariat and the Dominant 
Minority into a state of war with one another. We have con- 
vincing presumptive evidence of this in the fact — ^which we have 
observed in a previous context — that one of the regular sources 
of the recruitment of an Internal Proletariat lies in the conquest 
of members of the External Proletariat by the Dominant Minority.^ 
In so far as they are simply subjugated instead of being annihilated 
or evicted, the conquered external proletarians are transferred from 
the External to the Internal Proletariat by the act of conquest; 
and this is perhaps the usual fate of those layers of the External 
Proletariat of a disintegrating civilization that lie nearest to the 
Dominant Minority’s base of operations. At the same time the 
External Proletariat has one great advantage over the Internal 
Proletariat in trying conclusions with the Dominant Minority by 
force of arms. Whereas the whole of the Internal Proletariat 
lies, ex hypothesis within the Dominant Minority’s reach, some 
part, at any rate, of the External Proletariat is likely to find itself 
beyond the effective range of the Dominant Minority’s military 
action* — and this, again, ex hypothesis since, as we have seen, the 
radiation of a civilization into the Barbarian World is not, as a 
rule, brought to a halt by any external obstacle, but runs on 
unimpeded until it gradually dies away through a progressive 
dintiinution of its own energy as it approaches the inherent limits 
of its carrying-power. 

In such circumstances it is evident that, when a growing 

* f*® X' £ W ** 68-71 and I So, above. 

^ See V. C (i) (c) a, passim^ above. 
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civili2;ation has broken down, and when the charm exerted by a 
creative minority has been replaced by the Dominant Minority's 
substitute of violence, this radiation of force — ^like the radiation 
of attractiveness which it has superseded, and indeed a fortiori — 
must come sooner or later, as it travels out into Space, to a point 
that is so distant from its original place of emission that its 
effectiveness here dwindles to an infinitesimal quantum. In other 
words, even if the innermost layer of the External Proletariat 
succumbs to conquest, and the same fate then overtakes the next 
layer, or even the next after that, it is only a question of distance 
for an outer layer to be reached which is so remote from the 
Dominant Minority’s base of operations that the aggressor’s 
intrinsic superiority in military strength is here effectively 
counteracted by the geographical handicap. At this remove 
the External Proletariat will be able to take up arms against the 
Dominant Minority wnth impunity, in the assurance of being able 
to hold its own. 

It is true that, on certain fronts, some physiographical accident 
may deprive the External Proletariat of this geographical advantage 
by compelling it to fight — as the Internal Proletariat always has 
to fight, if it fights at all — ^with its back to the wall in a confined 
space where the Dominant Minority can insist upon bringing it 
to battle and obtaining a decision. In the Hellenic World the 
barbarians of the Iberian Peninsula had to fight at this dis- 
advantage against the Roman Power — ^by contrast with those of 
North-West Africa on the one side and of Transpyrenaean 
Europe on the other. In both these other war-zones the depth 
of the terrain which was at the barbarians’ disposal for manoeuvre 
far exceeded the range of Rome’s power to strike. On the Trans- 
mediterranean front in North-West Africa the Roman arm which 
struck down a Jugurtha in Numidia was not long enough to reach 
the remoter layers of Berbers in the highlands of the Atlas or on 
the steppes of the Sahara; and on the Transappennine front in 
Europe a Power which could both reach and hold the line of the 
Rhine could not hold the line of the Elbe or even reach the line 
of the Vistula.* In the Iberian Peninsula, on the other hand, the 
barbarians were trapped between the Pyrenees and the sea; and, 
when Caesar had finally cut them off from all communication with 
their Transpyrenaean kin and kind by extending the Roman hold 
upon Gaul from the Mediterranean slope to the coast of the 
Atlantic, the last of the independent Iberian barbarians, in 
the strong but narrow natural fastness between the crest of the 
Asturian and Cantabrian Mountains and the waters of the Bay of 

* See V. C (i) (c) 3, Annex I, pp. 591—5, below. 
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Biscay,' were followed up into their lairs and reduced to sub- 
jection by Augustus — some two centuries after the date at which 
the first Roman soldier had set foot in the Iberian Peninsula in 
the course of the Hannibalic War. 

In the histories of other civilizations we can think of parallel 
cases in which a detachment of the External Proletariat has been 
caught by the Dominant Minority in a geographical trap of this 
kind and has then been either subjugated or annihilated until, on 
this particular front, the victorious Dominant Minority has success- 
fully carried its advance up to a frontier with no further layer of 
barbarians beyond it — a ‘natural frontier" that is defined and 
defended by some unnavigated sea or untraversed desert or 
unsurmounted mountain range. 

In the Indie World, for example, under the Maurya regime, 
the Dominant Minority subjugated the barbarians of Southern 
India almost up to the tip of the Indian Peninsula and thereby 
acquired, on this front, a natural frontier which was washed by 
the sea. Again, in the Sinic World under the Ts’in and Han 
regime, the Dominant Minority completed the subjugation of the 
Southern Barbarians up to the unfrequented coasts of the South 
China Sea and the unsealed eastern escarpment of the Tibetan 
Plateau.^ In Russian Orthodox Christendom the backwoodsmen 
never gave the barbarian denizens of the north-eastern forests 
time to throw up a stockade. Within two hundred years of the 
conversion of Vladimir in a.d. 988/9 the pioneer Russian com- 
munities of Novgorod and Vyatka had pushed their way to the 
White Sea and the Urals; and, when the watershed between 
Volga and Ob had once been crossed by the Cossacks in a.d. 


* For the part played by the Biscayan fastness, in a later age, in the collision between 
Uie Synac Sowetyj in its re-integrated universal state, and a nascent Western Christen- 
don^ II. D (vii), .^nex VIlI, in yol. ii, pp. 446-52, above. After more than four 
hundred years of acquiescence m the Pax Pomana the Basques and Cantabrians of the 
Biscayan highlands, like the laaurians of the Taurus (see IV. C (iii> (c) * (B). vol iv 


grat the Vidals ^d Suevea and Visigoths and then the Arabs- Nor did they fall under 
the doimmon of the Syriac universal state which the Arabs restored to life in the shape 
of the Um^ad Cahphate. Farmer west, the Asturian highlanders submitted to the 
Van^Is -and the Sueves and the Gotha, but held out against the Arabs as indomitably 
as their Caritab:^n and Basque neighbouza. Compare the tenacity of the resistance 
opj3osed by the Three Basque, Provinces and Asturias to the Castilian Nationalists and 
th«r Italian and Germ^ allies m the war that broke out in Spain in July 1036. Compare, 
giigier, the survival of a j^nmitive Adoptionist^ version of Christianity in an Asturian 

persistence down to the latter part of the eighth 
^ntury C®®* IV. C (m) (c) 2 (B)* Annex III, vol. iv, pp. 625, 629, 630, and 633, above). 

'ft® present day, in the Peninaulor provincea of 
Navarre, as weU as .n the adjoining districts of France on the 
Pyrenees, of a pre-Indo-European language which has no living 
countmart on a continent on which — except m this one corner — ^all older linguistic 
aSSi buned and obhtcratcci^ centunes ago. under Indo-European and^Ural- 

Altaic deposits. » See V. C (i) (c) 2, pp. *41 and 147, above. 
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1586, it took them little more than fifty years to push on across 
the Siberian Taiga and Tundra to a natural frontier on the coasts 
of the Arctic Ocean and the Sea of Okhotsk.^ In the Arabic World 
the penetration of Tropical Africa from the Saharan and Nilotic 
fringes of the Sudan and from the African coast of the Indian 
Ocean would almost certainly have been rounded off, before the 
close of the nineteenth centuiy of the Christian Era, by a sub- 
jugation of the whole ‘Dark Continent’ if the Arab invaders had 
not been overtaken and supplanted, at the eleventh hour, by the 
more redoubtable Franks. Within the fifty or sixty years ending 
in 1938 the Powers of Europe had partitioned the soil, and sub- 
jugated the primitive Negro ‘Natives’, of the whole of Tropical 
Affrica, from ocean to ocean and from desert to desert; and 
between the 12th September, 1935, when these lines were written, 
and the 7th August, 1938, when they were revised for the press, 
one of these Powers, which had received short measure in the 
scramble for Europe’s African spoils, had broken its own engage- 
ments and had defied the verdict and the sanctions of its peers in 
conquering the last surviving independent Native African state: 
the Empire of Ethiopia.^ In earlier chapters of the history of our 
Western World in its Modern Age the European colonists over- 
seas kept the Red Indian barbarians on the run in North America 
from the moment of their first landing on the Atlantic coast of 
the continent until the time — ^some two hundred and fifty years 
later — ^when they reached their natural frontier on the shores of 
the Pacific and in the South Seas they decimated the Australian 
Blackfellows and exterminated the Tasmanian aborigines until 
they had made themselves masters of the whole surface of both 
the continent and the island. Nearer home other modem militant 
pioneers of our Western Civilization have almost as recently 
made an equally ‘clean job’ of the White barbarians in the high- 
lands and isles of Scotland"^ and the bogs and mountains of Ireland ; 
and our subjugation of these barbarians of ‘the Celtic Fringe’ has 
its analogue in the Far Eastern World in the subjugation — or 

* See II, I> (v), voL ii, p. I57» above. 

a For the Italian aggression against Abyssinia in and after a.d. 1935 see further pp. 
334—7, below. For the previous history of Abyssinia see II. D (vii), vol. ii, pp. 364^, 
above. In a.d. 1935 Abyssinia coxild accurately be described as the only surviving 
independent Native African state, since Lriberia, which was also both African and inde- 
pendent, was ruled, not by Native Africans, but by the repatriated descendants of 
Africans who had been sold into slavery in North America. On the other hand the 
Amharan rulers of the Empire of Ethiopia could fairly claim to be Native Africans, in 
spite of the feet that their mother tongue was a Semitic language which had been 
broT^ht in by conquerors from the odaer side of the Red Sea before the beginning of 
the Christian Era. 

3 See the present chapter, j^p. 328—32, below. 

4 See II. C (ii) {a) i, vol. i, p. 237; II. C (ii) (u) 1, Annex, vol, i, pp. 465-7; and 
II. D (vii), vol. ii, p. 311, above; and the present <mapter and volume, pp, 320, 321, 
and 322—3, below. 
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extermination — of the Ainu barbarians in the Japanese Archi- 
pelago.^ 

In these and similar cases, where Geography sets bounds to 
the battlefield, an external proletariat which ventures to cross 
swords with a dominant minority has to fight at the same dis- 
advantage — and with the same desperate prospects — as an in- 
surgent internal proletariat. Such cases, however, are exceptional ; 
and the normal sequel to the outbreak of war between an external 
proletariat and a dominant minority is not a running fight that 
continues until the barbarians have been eliminated by being 
either exterminated or subjugated up to the line of some natural 
frontier. While the dominant minority usually draws the first 
blood and cuts deep into the flesh of the surrounding barbarian 
body social, its arm is seldom long enough to complete the work 
of destruction or conquest. At a certain remove from the enemy 
base of operations the barbarians generally manage to make a 
stand and hold their own; and therewith the running fight, 
instead of being brought to an end by the barbarian combatant’s 
^nihilation or surrender, simply changes from a war of movement 
into a war of positions without passing over from war into peace- 
When this stage is reached in the warfare between the Domi- 
nant Minority and the External Proletariat of a disintegrating 
civilization, it brings with it the completion of a change — ^which 
begins as soon as the civilization breaks down — in the nature 
of Ae geographical contact between the civilization and its bar- 
barian neighbours. So long as the civilization is in growth, its 
home territory, where it prevails in full force, is insulated, as 
we have seen, from the unreclaimed wilderness of Savagery by a 
broad threshold or bufier-zone across which Civilization shades 
off into Savagery in a long series of fine gradations. On the 
other hand, when a civilization has broken down and fallen into 
schism, and when the hostilities between the Dominant Minority 
and the External Proletariat have ceased to be a running fight and 
have settled down into trench warfare, we find that the buflFer- 
zone has disappeared. The geographic^ transition from Civiliza- 
tion to Barbarism is now no longer gradual but is abrupt. To use 
the appropriate Latin words, which bring out both the kinship 
and the contrast between the two kinds of contact, the litnen or 
threshold, winch was a zone, has been replaced by a limes or 
military frontier, which is a line that has length without breadth. 
Across this line a baffled Donnnant [Minority and an unconquercd 


I Sc« II. C OjVJ") vol. i, pp. aajh-so and aaS; II. D (v), vol. ii* p. 150: II. D (vii)* 
V. C (i) (c) m the pres^^nt volume, pp. 95—0, above. 
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External Proletariat now face one another under arms; and this 
military front is a bar to the passage of all social radiation except 
that of military technique^ — ^an article of social commerce which 
makes for war and not for peace between those who give and 
take it. 

The social phenomena which follow when the warfare between 
the Dominant Minority and the External Proletariat of a disinte- 
grating society becomes stationary along a limes will occupy our 
attention later and at this point we will not anticipate our 
coming study of ‘heroic ages* and Volkerwanderungen except so 
far as to mention the single cardinal fact that this stationary war- 
fare along a sharply drawn line is not a stable or permanent 
equilibrium, but is a temporary and precarious balance which 
invariably ends in a barbarian break-through because, in this 
situation, Time works inexorably on the barbarians* side.^ The 


* See pp. 303 — 3 , above. * In Part VIII, below. 

^ We nave already come across several illustrations of the working of this law in other 
contexts. We have seen, for example, how the Celtic Volkcrwanderung, which broke 
upon the Hellenic World in a succession of waves between ctrca 435 and circa 335 B.C., 
was provoked by two rash and ill-sustained offensives which were launched by two 
Hellenic Powers against the Continental Guropean barbarian hinterland of the Hellenic 
World. The first of these Celtic onslaughts, which descended like an avalanche upon 
Italy, was a retort to the rashness of the Etruscan maritime colonists of the Maremma 
in pushing their aggression against the continental barbari an s right across the Appen- 
nines until the aggressors were brought to a halt along an indefensible limes at the foot 
of the Alps (see II. D (vii), vol. ii, pp. 380—1, above). The second Celtic onslaught, 
which was directed against Greece and Anatolia, was a similar retort to the inconsequence 
of Alexander the Great and his successors in diverting the whole military strength of 
Macedonia, first to the task of conquering the Achaemenian Empire and then to the 
luxurv of fighting over the ^oils, after Alexander’s father Philip had carried the Conti- 
nental European frontier or Macedonia deep into the interior of the Balkan Peninsula 
and had thereby saddled his kingdom with a limes which it would have taxed her strength 
to maintain — even if she had not squandered this strength in other directions (see II. ID 
(vii), vol. ii, p. 381, footnote i, above). We have also seen (in, II. D (vii), vol. ii, pp. 
344~5» and I v. C (iii) (c) 3 (a), vol. iv, p. 490, above) how the Scandinavian Volker- 
wanderung was similarly provoked by Charlemagne’s rashness in carrying the limes of 
the Austrasian Empire from the right bank of the Rhine to the left bank of the Eider 
without having the strength or staying power to bring his offensive against the North 
European barbarians to a victorious conclusion by pressing on to the natural frontier 
of the Arctic Circle. 

We may here observe in passing that the two civilizations which made these gross 
strategic blunders in their warfare with the European barbarians both escaped more 
lightly than they deserved; for, while the Etruscan and Macedonian and Carolingian 
limites were all duly broken through, the Celtic and Scandinavian counter-attacks were 
abortive. The common reason for their failure was that they were all made at a time 
when the civilization which they were attacking still had forces in reserve. The Hellenic 
Civilization and the Western Civilization were 'still each in their growth-stage at the 
respective times when the Celtic counter-offensive was opened and when the Scandi- 
navian counter-offensive was delivered; and in the Hellenic World the Roman Power 
took its stand in the breach through which the Etruscans and the Macedonians had 
allowed the Celts to pass (see II. D (v), vol. ii, pp. 160-4, above), while in Western 
Christendom the Scandinavians, with whom the Carolingians had failed to cope, were 
brought to a halt, within a hundred years of the first Viking raid, by the rising Powers 
of Wessex and France (see II. D (v), vol. ii, pp. 194—303* and II. O (v). Annex, vol. ii, 
p. 401, above). 

On the other hand the Iranic World paid the full penalty for Timur Lenk’s inconse- 
quence in diverting the energies of Transoxania to the conquest of her sedentary neigh- 
bours before he had carried to completion his brilliant feat of using Transoxanian arms 
to harry the Eurasian Steppe and to break the power of the Nomads (for Timur’s career 
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explanation of this ‘law’ that will be found to govern the history 
of the Umites, or anti-barbarian military frontiers, of disinte- 
grating civilizations is not essential to our immediate purpose 
which is simply to bring the External Proletariat on to the stage; 
and this inquiry can therefore conveniently stand over until the 
time comes for giving the actor his cue to play out his part 
Our first task is to muster the External Proletariat in as large an 
array of examples as we can contrive to collect by making an 
empirical survey; and in this survey, as before, we will begin bv 
examining the Hellenic instance. ^ 


A Hellenic Instance. 

The growth-phase of Hellenic history is rich in illustrations 
1 f ^ oufter-zone with which the home-territory of a 
healthily growing civilization tends to surround itself. 

Towards C^tinental Europe the quintessence of Hellas shaded 
oft, north of Thermopylae, into a semi-Hellenic Thessaly, and 
west of Delphi, into a semi-Hellenic Aetolia; and Aetolia and 
Thessaly in their turn, were insulated by the demi-semi-Hel- 
lenism of Epirus and Macedonia from the undiluted barbarism of 
lllyna and Thrace.* None of these gradations was so brusque or 
precipitous as to be impassable; for even on the Thracian border 
where the Macedonian backwoodsmen extended the bounds oi 
HeUenism by annihilating the barbarian Eordaei and evicting the 
barbarian Pieres and Bottiaei,^ these methods of barbarism were 
perhaps less characteristic of the propagation of the Hellenic 
Civilization than the way of Orpheus, the legendary prophet and 
minstrel whose music captivated barbarian hearts and whose 
spiritual conquests were sealed by his martyrdom. 3 
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Towards Asia Minor, again, the quintessence of Hellas shaded 
off likewise, in the hinterland of the Aeolian and Ionian and Dorian 
and Lycian city-states of the Asiatic seaboard, into the semi-Hel- 
lenism of Caria and the demi-semi-Hellenism of Lydia, before 
passing over into the barbarism of the Thracian interlopers — 
Mysians, Phrygians, and the like^ — ^who had squatted among the 
ruins of the Hittite Civilization on the Anatolian Plateau. On 
this Asiatic border we see Hellenism taking its barbarian con- 
querors captive, Orpheus-fashion, for the first time in the full 
light of history. The spell was so strong that, in the second 
quarter of the sixth century b.c., the conflict between Philhellenes 
and Hellenophobes came to the forefront of Lydian politics ; and 
even when a Philhellene aspirant to the Lydian throne — ^the Ionian 
queen’s son Pantaleon — ^was worsted by his half-brother the Carian 
queen’s son Croesus,* the protagonist of the anti-Hellexiic party 
proved so impotent to swim against the pro-Hellenic tide that he 
became famous for being as generous a patron of Hellenic shrines 
as he was a credulous consultant of Hellenic oracles. 

Even in the hinterlands of the Greek colonies overseas, where 
the cultural gulf between Hellenism and barbarism might have 
been expected to be wider and the political relations between the 
two worlds proportionately more hostile, peaceful relations and 
gradual transitions appear to have been the rule. The enserfment 
of the Anatolian Mariandyni by the Greek founders of Heraclea 
Pontica seems to have been as exceptional a barbarity in the 
overseas Hellenic World as the enserfment of the Messenians by 
the Spartans was in Hellas Proper; and the extermination of the 
Italic and the Chdnes, in the ‘toe’ of the Italian Peninsula, by 
the makers of Magna Graecia, is the only overseas analogue of 
the extermination of the Eordaei by the Macedonians.^ The 
barbarians of the hinterland were sometimes brought under the 
political suzerainty of the colonial Greek city-states. In Sicily, 

religion of Orphism see I. C (i) (i), vol. i, pp. 95—100, and V. C (i) 3, in the present 

volume, pp. 84-7, above. * See Herodotus, Book I,, chap. 93- 

3 It is one of the curiosities of history that this small and obscure people, which was 
wiped out of existence before it had had time to bequeath anything to Posterity except 
its name, should eventually have conferred this name upon a territory extending from 
the <toe* of Italy, in which the Itali had their home, to the distant summit of the Alps», 
In the history of the latter-day expansion of our own Western Society we may compare 
the capricious and ironic preservation of a few vestiges of the names, ^d fragments of 
the languages, of the extinct Red Indian ‘Natives* of North America in the outlan«hsh 
nomenclature of the states and the provinces, the cities and the rivers, of the United 
States and Canada: Massachusetts and Saskatchewan, Chicago and Winnipeg, Ottawa 
and Mississippi. Apart from these incongruous memorials, *the names Aey^ bore in 
common are forgotten, their language perishes, and all traces of their origin disappear. 
Their nation has ceased to exist, except in the recollection of the antiquaries of America 
and a few of the learned of Europe* (de Tocqueville, A. : Democracy in America, English 
translation, new edition (London 1875, Longmans, Green, a vols.), vol. i, p- 345 )* 

3 For the element of violence in the overseas expansion of the Greeks in this age see 
I. B (ii), vol. i, p. 34, II. D (ii), vol. ii, pp. 43-3, and III. C (ii), vol. iii, p. rai, above. 
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for example, Syracuse and Agrigentum each established a minia- 
ture empire over the neighbouring native Sicilian communities. 
But there are at least as many examples of ententes like that 
between the Greek colony of Gyrene and the local Libyans, 
or alliances like that which was eventually established between 
the Greek colony of Tarentum and the Messapians in the ‘heeP 
of Italy. And, underlying this diversity of political relations, 
there is a striking uniformity, on the cultural plane, in the 
peaceful penetration of the interior by Hellenism. In Sicily in 
the last century B.C., less than five hundred years after the founda- 
tion of the latest Greek colony on Sicilian soil, it would have 
been impossible (as will be apparent to any reader of Cicero’s 
Verrines) any longer to distinguish the descendants of native Sicels 
from those of Greek Siceliots in a population which had long ago 
been unified by its common Hellenic culture, its common Greek 
speech, and its common sufferings under Roman misrule.^ In 
the Continental Italian hinterland of Tarentum Hellenism spread 
so rapidly, and ‘took’ so strongly, among the Illyrian-speaking 
peoples between the tip of the ‘heel’ and the ‘spur’ of Monte 
Gargano that, as early as the fourth century B.C., Apulia advertised 
her conversion to Hellenism by becoming the busiest (though 
not the most exquisite) workshop for the production of red- 
figure vases. Still farther afield the Sicels’ continental kinsmen 
in Latium took so heartily to the exotic Hellenic institution of 
the city-state that Greek observers accepted the Latins as Hel- 
lenes by adoption.^ The earliest mention of Rome in extant 
literature is a notice, in a surviving fragment of a lost work 
from the hand of Plato’s pupil, Heracleides Ponticus, in which 
this Latin commonwealth is described as ‘a Hellenic city’;^ and 
we have seen already^ how Rome earned this compliment by 
spreading at any rate the political elements of Hellenic culture from 
the Latin Campagna^ into the Sabine and Picentine highlands. 

Thus, on all the fringes of the Hellenic World in its growth- 
stage, we seem to see the same gracious figure of Orpheus casting 
his spell upon the barbarians round about, and even inspiring 

* For a sketch of the Janus-facc of the Philhcilcne-Hcllcnophobe Sicel leader Ducettus 
see V. C (ii) vol. vi, pp, a3s—6, below. 

a See IV. C (i), vol. iv, pp, x9-ao» and V. C (i> (e) i, in the present volume, p. 55, with 
footnote -f, above. 

3 *A faint and blurred report of the bare event of the catastrophe which Rome suffered 
in being captured [by the Gauls circa 390 b.c.] does appear to have penetrated at the 
time to Hellasj; for Heracleides Ponticus, whose own date is not so very much later, 
mentions, in his treatise on the Soul, the currency of a story from the West to the effect 
that a host had burst in from the outer darkness of the land of the Hyperboreans and had 
captured a Hellenic city called Rome ( 7 r 6 Xiv *EX\ 7 )viha *Pwfjurjp) which lay at the back of 
beyond, somewhere in the direction of the Atlantic trov Karti^/crjfMiiPTjv rr^pi n)v fxtydXtfv 
BaXaaaav).* — ^Plutarch: JLife of CamiUus, chap, aa, 

4 In IV. C (iii) (c) a (^), vol. iv, pp, 310-13, above. 

s For the history of the name Campagna see II. X> (i>, vol. ii, p. 19, footnote i, above. 
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them to rehearse his magic music, on their own simpler lyres, to 
the ruder peoples of the farther hinterland.* Tlris idyllic picture 
vanishes, however, in a trice upon the Hellenic Civilization's 
breakdown. As the harmony breaks into a discord, the spell- 
bound listeners seem to awaken with a start; and, relapsing into 
their natural ferocity, they now hurl themselves — ^with more 
excuse than there ever was for their womenfolk’s legendary 
assault upon the authentic Orpheus — against the sinister man-at- 
arms whom they have caught masquerading under the gentle 
prophet’s cloak. 

The first move in a thousand years’ war between barbarians 
and Hellenes was made, in Orpheus’ own Thracian mission- 
field, in the third year of the Hellenic civil war of 431—404 B.c., 
when Sitalces the Odrysian invaded and harried Macedonia and 
put all the Hellenes in a tremor from the Strymon to Thermo- 
pylae.^ Sitalces’ raid was abortive; and, although the voluntary 
self-Hellenization of Thrace was checked and blighted from that 
time onwards, Hellas had little further serious trouble with this 
obstinate Thracian outpost of barbarism at her gates during the 
four hundred and seventy-four years of cultural stalemate that 
followed on this front, from 429 b.c. to a.d. 46, before the Odrysian 
Kingdom was converted into a Roman province, in order to be 
Hellenized by force, in the reign of the Emperor Claudius 
(imperabat a.d. 41—54). The militant reaction of the external 
proletariat to the breakdown of the Hellenic Civilization was both 
more violent and more effective in Magna Graecia, where the 
Bruttians and Lucanians now began to avenge the Chones and 
the Itali by entrenching themselves in their extinct barbarian 
predecessors’ desolate fastnesses and insinuating themselves, like 
hermit crabs, into one Italiot Greek city after another. 

Within less than a hundred years after the outbreak of the 


* On the political plane we can watch the gradual and spontaneous spread of republi- 
can at the expense of monarchical institutions from the city-states of Hellas Proper, 
■where monarchy is already obsolete at the earliest date to ■which our surviving records 
reach back, to the seaboard of Epirus by 430 b,c. (see III, C (ii) (6), Annex IV, vol. iii, 
p, 478, above) ; to the Paeonian and Thjracian peoples of the Lower Strymon Valley by 
383 B.c. (see III, C (ii) (i^). Annex IV, vol. iii, p. 483, above); to the Romans at some 
date unknown which was perhaps earlier than either of these; and to the peoples of 
Gaul (with the exception of the Belrae) before the time of Caesar’s conquest. By the 
time when Tacitus was writing his Germania , the wave of republicanism had travelled 
on into the German zone of barbarism ; and at this date the primitive form of kingship 
was definitely on the wane — even beyond the Rhine — among the Frisians and the 
Cherusci. Among the Suebi, however, it was still holding its own; and among the 
Goths and, above all, the Swedes, it was still intact (Chadwick, H. M. : TJte Origins of 
the English Nation (Cambridge 1907, University Press), pp. 398-^). For the subsequent 
replacement of both the adoptive republicanism and the indigenous monarchical institu- 
tions of the North European barbarians beyond the Roman pale by a new military 
despotism, which was one of the products of the barbarians’ reaction t® the challenge 
of the Roman limes, see V. C (i) X.d) 7, vol. vi, p. 4, footnote 4; V. C (ii) {a), vol. vi, 
pp. 3528—36; and Part VIII, below, * See Thucydides, Book II, chap. 101. 
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Atheno-Peloponnesian War, which was the ‘beginning of great 
evils for Hellas’,* the few remaining survivors among the formerly 
prosperous and powerful communities of Magna Graecia were 
summoning knight-errants — or condottieri — from the mother- 
country to save them from being driven into the sea. 2 And these 
erratic reinforcements were of such little avail for stemming the 
Oscan tide that the inflowing barbarians had already crossed the 
Straits of Messina and acquired, in that city itself, a base of opera- 
tions for the conquest of Sicily before the whole movement was 
brought to an abrupt end by the intervention of the. Oscans’ 
Hellenized Roman kinsmen. The Romans showed themselves 
to be more discerning, as well as more ejffective, champions of 
Hellenism in Italy than their discomfited Epirot adversary Pyr- 
rhus. The Epirot knight-errant had sought to save the mere 
political independence of Magna Graecia — at the expense of the 
Hellenism which it was Magna Graecia’ s mission to propagate 
beyond her borders — by making common cause with the barbarian 
enemies at the Italiot Greek cities’ gates against the most Hel- 
lenic of all the native Powers of Italy; Roman statesmanship 
saved not merely Magna Graecia but the whole Italian Peninsula 
for Hellenism by taking the Oscans in the rear, attacking these 
now inveterate barbarians in overwhelming force, and imposing a 
common Roman peace upon Italian barbarians and Italiot Greeks. 

Thus the South Italian front between Hellenism and barbarism, 
on which Hellenism had been fighting a losing battle in the 
fourth century B.c.,^ was suddenly wiped out in the third century 
B.c. by the Romans’ master-stroke; and thereafter successive 
feats of Roman arms extended the dominion of the Hellenic 
dominant minority almost as far afield in Continental Europe and 
the Iberian Peninsula and North-West Africa as it had already been 
extended in Asia by the conquests of Alexander of Macedon.-^ 
But these Macedonian and Roman conquests could not, and did 


* Thucydides, Book II, chap. 12, quoted in IV. C (ii) (l>) i, vol. iv, p. 6a, above. 

* For these knight-errants see IV. C (iii) (c) z (/S), Annex I, vol. iv, pp. 589-9X, above. 

■3 The Oscan barbarian counter-attack, which did not begin earlier than the fourth 

century B.c. in Magna Graecia, had bej^n before the end of the fifth century B.c. in 
Campania ; but in the Campanian field the breakdown by which the counter-attack was 
evoked was not the general breakdown of the Hellenic Society — which may be dated 
from the outbreak of the Atheno-Peloponnesian War in 431 ».c. — but the earlier local 
breakdown of the Hellenized Etruscan settlers on the west coast of Italy, who had been 
as rash in pushing their way inland from the Campanian stretch of the Italian coast as 
^ey had been, on a larger scale, farther north. The advancement of the Etruscan itmas 
in Campania to the south-western foot of the Abruzzi produced as provocative an effect 


the foot of the Alps. 

....“t ^ 0 ),(ah vol. iii, PPr 140 ^.4 IR- 9 (i> (d). vol. iii, p. 197; IV. C 

* (o£),^ vol. jv, p, 265, and IV. C <ui) (c) z (fi), vol. tv, pp. above; and V. 

C (a) (^), vol. VI, pp. 289-90, below. 
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not, relieve a disintegrating Hellenic Society from a social malady 
that was one of the unescapable penalties of its breakdown. The 
effect of this morbid military expansion of the Hellenic World 
was not to eliminate its anti-barbarian fronts but rather to add to 
their length as it pushed them farther afield from the Hellenic 
dominant nunority’s bases of operations ; and this progressive 
lengthening of the lines of communication, as well as of the front 
itself, diminished the dominant minority’s striking power while 
increasing its commitments. 

In another context^ we have already observed how Rome’s very 
success in stepping into the breach and taking over the Etruscans’ 
commitments against the Celts and the Tarentines’ commitments 
against the Oscans and the Macedonians’ commitments against 
the Thracians and Dardanians led her on, inexorably, step by 
step, into assuming the sole responsibility for the maintenance of 
an anti-barbarian front that ran across the whole length of the 
European Continent from the North Sea to the Black Sea coast^ 
and thus brought the Hellenic Society into a direct and hostile 
contact with the formidable Eurasian Nomads in the Hungarian 
Alfold and the Lower Danube Basin, as well as with the sedentary 
European barbarians in the Teutoberger Wald and the Hercynian 
Forest and Transylvania. Moreover this vast extension and 
aggravation of an anti-barbarian front which the disintegrating 
Hellenic Civilization had inherited from its own past was only 
part of the additional burden which an ailing society was wantonly 
taking upon its shoulders ; for simultaneously the Hellenic 
dominant minority was taking over no less than four other anti- 
barbarian fronts from a Syriac Society which had been forcibly 
incorporated into the Hellenic World by the Macedonian and 
Roman wars of conquest. 

From an annihilated Carthage Rome inherited one anti- 
barbarian front in the Iberian Peninsuld and another in Numidia, 
while from a ham-strung Seleucid Monarchy,^ which was itself the 
Hellenic heir of the Achaemenian Empire, Rome also inherited 
the task of defending South-Western Asia against assaults both 
from the Eurasian Nomads who were always ready to pour in 
through the gateway between the Caspian and the Pamirs'^ and 
from the Afrasian Nomads of the Arabian Peninsula whose 
grazing-fleets were always cruising expectantly off the desert- 
coast of Syria with an eye to turning pirates at any favourable 

* In II. D (v)» voL ii, pp. 161—4, above. 

* This Buropean frontier of the Roman Empire is discussed in V. C (i) (c) 3, Anneac I, 
pp. 591—5, below. 

3 A board of Roman commissioners did literally ham-string the Seleucid stud of war- 
elephants at Apamea in i6a b.c. (see V. C (i) (d) 9 (y), vol. vi, p, laa, footnote 5, below). 

4 For this gateway see Part III. A, Annex II, vol. iii, pp, 400—1, above. 
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opportunity.^ It is true that Rome did not have to carry all these 
additional burdens to the end of her days ; for, as we have seen,^ 
she succeeded, in Augustus’s day, in wiping out the front in the 
Iberian Peninsula, as she had wiped out the front in Southern 
Italy before the outbreak of the first of the Romano- Carthaginian 
wars ; and in Asia the flood- waters of Eurasian Nomadism, which 
had spread from the line of the Jaxartes to the line of the Euphrates 
in the second century b.c.,^ evaporated in the third century of 
the Christian Era when the Nomad Power of the Parthians was 
ignominiously suppressed by the resurgent Syriac Empire of 
the Sasanidae.^ In this latter case, however, the net weight of the 
burden which Rome had to carry was not diminished, but on the 
contrary was heavily increased, when the barbarian Ring Log who 
had been sitting so inertly on the throne at Ctesiphon was suddenly 
supplanted by a Syriac Ring Stork with a mission to wage an 
anti-Hellenic ‘Holy War ’;5 and the series of Romano-Sasanian 
wars of ever-increasing frequency and intensity which occupied 
the next four hundred years eventually exhausted the belligerents 
to a degree that left them impotent to prevent the Arab barbarians 
from breaking out in the seventh century of the Christian Era and 
overwhelming them both.^ 

This four-hundred-years-long struggle between the Roman 
and Sasanian Empires, and between the civilizations which they 
respectively embodied, will call for examination later on in other 
contexts.'^ In this place we are concerned only with the anti- 
barbarian fronts of the disintegrating Hellenic Civilization; and 
we will confine our attention to four which had a continuous 
existence from the turn of the third and second centuries B.c. — 
when Rome ‘knocked out’ all the other Great Powers of the con- 
temporary Hellenic World and thus acquired a monopoly of all 
the assets and liabilities of the Hellenic dominant minority — down 
to the interregnum {circa a.d. 375—675) which followed the break- 
up of the Roman Empire at the turn of the fourth and fifth 
centuries of the Christian Era. The four fronts in question are 
the front against the sedentary barbarians of Continental Europe 
from the North Sea coast to Transylvania the front against the 


* See Part III. A, Annex II, vol. iii, pp, 4xa and 445, above, 

a In the present chapter, pp. 205-6, above. 

3 See pp. »39-4o, below. See p. 240, below. 

5 For the disastrous effect of this Sasanian nailitancy upon the fortunes of the Zoroas- 
trian Religion see V. C (i) {d) 6 <S), Annex, pp. 659-61, below. 

* This nemesis of a common Militarism did not, however, fall upon the two warring 
empires with equal weight; for, while the Sasanian Empire was utterly destroyed, its 
Roman antagonist escaped with its life at the cost of losing its limbs (see Part III. A, 
Annex 11 , vol. iii, p. 450, and V. C (i) (c) 2, in the present volume, p. 128, above), 

y For example, in Parts IX and XI. below. 

^ This Continental European front had an insular extension in the British Isles which 
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Eurasian Nomads (and the Nomadicized sedentary intruders 
upon the Nomads’ ranges)* in the Lower Danubian bay and the 
Middle Danubian enclave of the Great Eurasian Steppe; the 
front against the barbarians in the interior of North West Africa 
(Nomads on the Sahara and highlanders in the Atlas); and the 
front against the Arabs beyond the desert-coast of Syria who 
constituted the Asiatic wing of the Afrasian Nomad forces. 

When yve compare the military annals of these four fronts 
during the span of some nine hundred years (circa 225 B.c. — 
A.D. 675) over which their history extends from first to last we 
find that there is a close chronological correspondence between 
the respective alternating bouts of military activity and relatively 

we will pass over in our prjcsent survey since we have already dealt with it in our study 
of the abortive Far Western Christian Civilization (see II. D (vi^, vol. ii, pp. 3az— 40, 
and II. I> (vii). Annexes II, III, and IV, in vol. ii, pp. 4ac>— 33, above). 

^ For the sJtemation between the Nomads* eruptions and the sedentary societies* 
encroachments in the exposed salients and detached enclaves of the Steppe see Part III. 
A, Annex II, vol. iii, pp. 425—8, above. The ex-sedentary North European barbarian 
intruders upon the western fringes of the Eurasian Steppe who played a historic role 
in the history of the disintegration of the Hellenic Civilization were the Goths, who made 
themselves at home on the Steppe in the third century of the Christian Era during an 
interval of quiescence between the subsidence of the Sarmatian Nomad eruption and 
the outbreak of the Hun Nomad eruption. During the century and a half of their 
residence on Nomad territory the Goths were nomadicized profoundly — and this in 
their fithos as well as in such external things as their art of war (for the adoption, by 
these sedentary interlopers, of the Sarmatian Nomad cataphracts* equipment and tactics 
see IV. C (iii) (c) 3 (a), vol. iv, pp. 439—44, above). The extent of their conversion from 
a sedentary form of barbarism to the Nomadic culture can be measured by the difference 
between their subsequent history and that of their kinsmen the Franks: a sedentary 
North European barbarian people who had not ventured out of their native forest on 
to the Steppe and who had therefore not acquired any tincture of the Eurasian Nomad 
Civilization. When the collapse of the Roman Power gave the si^al for both Franks 
and Goths to break through the Roman limes and begin their Volkerwanderung, the 
Goths responded with an initial brilliance which threw the Franks quite into the shade. 
Within less than half a century after their passage of the Lower Danube on sufferance, 
as suppliant refugees who were ffeeing before the face of the Huns and were throwing 
themselves on the Roman Government’s mercy (see IV. C (iii) (c) 3 (a), vol. iv, p. 440, 
footnote 4, above), the Visigoths had entered the Imperial City itself as conquerois and 
had then swept on to carve out an appanage for themselves at the farthest extremity of 
the Empire, on ihe Gallic shores of the Bay of Biscay. By the close of the fifth century 
the Visigoths had made themselves masters of the whole of Gaul south of the Loire 
and wtsst of the Rhfine, together with the whole of the Iberian Peninsula except the 
north-west comer and the highland hinterland of the Biscay coast (see p. 206, footnote x, 
above), while the Ostrogoths, following at their heels, had secured the still choicer prize 
of Italy, together with the Western IlTyricum. In the year a.d. 500 it looked as if the 
Goths had won for themselves Jhe lion’s share of the Roman heritage; but at this point 
in a hitherto brilliant career they began to show that fatal lack of staying-power, and 
that incurable inability to strike root, which are characteristic, as we have seen (in Part 
III. A, vol. iii, pp. 22—5, above), of the Nomad ooncnserox in partibus agricolarum. When 
the Visigoths, who had fought their way from the Baltic to the Black Sea and from t^e 
Black Sea to the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, collided at Vouill6, in a.d. 507, with 
the Franks, who had taken as long a time to advance from the right bank of the Rhine 
to the right bank of the Loire, it was the Fraxiks and not the Goths that won the day 
(see II. D (v), vol. ii, p. 166; II. D (vii), vol. ii, p. 380; and II. D (vii). Annex IV, 
vol. ii, p. 428, above); and the ruin of the Gotlw was completed when the Ostrogoths 
were exterminated in the Great Romano-Gothic War of a.d. S3S~S2, and when the 
half of the Visigothic Kingdom which the Franks had spared in A.D. 507 was over- 
whelmed in A.D. 711 by the Arabs. This ultimate political failure of the Goths has, 
however, brought with it a literary reward which h^ been withheld from the Franks 
by their ultimate political success. It is the unsuccessful Goths, and not the successful 
i&anks, that have provided a fruitful theme for ‘heroic* poetry (see V. C (i) (c) 3, Annex 
III, pp. 610 and 613, below). 
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peaceful stagnation on each of them;* and in this uniform rhythm 
we can discern three periods of storm and stress in which the 
barbarians attempted to break through — on the first two occasions 
in vain, but the third time with success. 

At the height of the Hellenic ‘Time of Troubles’ during the 
last two centuries b.c.^ we find the Sarmatian barbarians advancing 
from the east bank of the Don to new ranges in the Lower and 
the Middle Danube Basin, where they hovered menacingly on the 
north-eastern flank of the Hellenic World from that time onwards. 
Contemporaneously, at the turn of the second and the last 
century b.c., the Arabs^ drifted into the derelict domain of a 
moribund Seleucid Monarchy in Mesopotamia and Syria. On 
the North-West AJfrican front the Numidians took advantage of 
the overthrow of Carthage in the Hannibalic War and her anni- 
hilation in 146 B.c. in order to encroach upon the derelict Car- 
thaginian province on the African mainland. And last of all, on 
the North European front, the first extension of the Roman rule 
into Transalpine Europe — into Gaul on one side and into 
Noricum on the other — towards the close of the second century 
B.c. was answered by the formidable counter-attack of the Cimbri 
and the Teutones, who bore down on Italy itself along war-paths 
that were how no longer blocked by the semi-barbarian buffer 
Powers which had just been crippled or shattered by Roman arms. 
On three fronts out of the four the Romans found themselves 
compelled to intervene in order to bring the barbarian offensives to 
a standstill ; and on the North European front they had to fight for 
their lives — even in this first of the three historic paroxysms of 
barbarian aggression. In Europe and in Africa the situation was 
saved by Marius, who snatched victory out of defeat in the war 
against the Numidian aggressor Jugurtha {ger*>batur 112—106 B.c.) 
and in the war against the Cimbri {gerehatur 105-101 In 

Asia the last remnant of the Seleucid heritage was salvaged from the 
depredations of the Arab war-bands by Pompey when he organized 

J In order to xnake the comparison in equivalent terms for all fronts, we have to 
allow for the possible intervention of a climatic factor — an altcmatinft rhythm of humi- 
dity and aridity on the Steppes — on those fronts on which the tranafrontier barbarians 
were Nomads. The question whether a climatic factor of this nature is one of the causes 
of the occ^ional eruptions of the Nomads out of their own domain on the Steppes into 
the adjoining domain of the sedentary societies round about them has been discussed 
in Part III. A, Annex II, vol. iii, above. 

» It should be noticed that this critical period in the disintegration of the Hellenic 
Civilization partly coincided in date — if we are to accept the theory of climatic pulsations 
— with a bout of aridity on the Steppes which lasted from circa xzs B.c. to circa a.d. 75. 
In view' of this coincidence wo may find ourselves at a loss to deteimine, in the case 
of the Nomads, whether their movements of aggression against the Hellenic World 
between these dates were produced by a social pull or by a climatic push. 

» See p, S615, above, 

4 For the stimulus which was given to the organization and technique of the Roman 
Airmy by these Marian wars against the barbarians of Africa and Europe see HI. C (i) 
(a), vol. iii, p. i66, and IV. C (iii) (c) a (y), vol. iv, p. 439, above. 
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the Roman province of Syria in 63 - 6 a b.c. Thereafter, when a band 
of Suevi — ^undeterred by their Cimbrian cousins’ and predecessors’ 
recent fate — ^set their feet upon the same European war-path, 
Caesar jumped at the opportumty of improving the Transalpine 
frontier of the Roman dominions by carrying it {helium gerehat 
58—51 B.c.) up to the line of the Rhine, on which it continued to 
stand, with a few brief fluctuations, for the next four centuries. 

The second abortive attempt, on the barbarian side, at a break- 
through on all four fronts was made in the middle of the third 
century of the . Christian Era, when the Roman Empire suddenly 
tottered — and then almost as suddenly recovered itself^ — like a 
man who has been smitten by a first paralytic stroke in a late 
but still vigorous middle age. This time it was the Eurasian, and 
not the North European, front that was subjected tb the heaviest 
pressure. ^ On this front in this crisis the Goths not only thrust 
their way overland across the Lower Danube into the heart of 
the Balkan Peninsula, but also took to the water and harried the 
coasts of the Black Sea and the Aegean. On the Arabian front 
the tribesmen likewise returned to the attack — ^this time under 
the leadership of the oasis-dwellers of Palmyra^ — and, thus led 
and organized, they momentarily overran not only Syria but Egypt 
and Anatolia as well. In North-West Africa the Berbers once 
more went on the war-path for the first time since Jugurtha’s 
day. On the North European front the Franks and Alemanni now 
crossed the Rhine and treated themselves to a taste of the flesh- 
pots of Gaul. In this second paroxysm of simultaneous concentric 
barbarian attacks the Roman Power succeeded in saving the 
situation once again. The death of the Emperor Decius {imperabat 
A.D. 349 — 51 ) at the hands of the Goths was avenged by the Emperor 
Claudius Gothicus {imperabat a . d . 368 -^ 0 ). The blow which 
Zenobia had dealt to Roman prestige was effaced when the 
audacious Palmyrene princess was led in triumph through the 
streets of Rome behind the chariot of Aurelian. The Berbers were 
cleared out of the African provinces, and the Germans out of Gaul. 
In fact, all the broken fronts were for the second time restored ; 
but this time the victory had been preceded by heavier reverses 
and deeper humiliations ; it had been purchased at a higher price ; 
and it had only superficially restored the status quo ante ; for, while 
the old frontiers had been re-established (except in Swabia and in 
Transylvania), the relative strength of the Roman and barbarian 
forces had been permanently changed in the barbarians’ favour. 

I For this 'temporary collapse of the Empire see IV. C (i), vol. iv, p. 8, above, and 
V. C (i) 6 (S), Annex, in the present volume, p. 649, and V. C (ii)*(6), vol. vi, p. 284, 
below. For the Illyrian soldiers who. set the Empire on its feet again see V. C (ii) (a), 
vol. vi, p. 307, below. ^ For the history of Palmyra see II. D (i), vol. ii, pp. 9-13, above. 
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We are thus prepared for the decisive success of the third 
barbarian offensive, which began in the last quarter of the fourth 
century of the Christian Era and was kept up, on this front or 
on that, for some three hundred years (circa a.d. 37S"“675),i 
This time, again, the action opened on the Eurasian front, where 
the eruption of the Hun Nomads blew the nomadicized Goths 
right off the Steppe into the far interior of the Roman body politic — 
as rocks and trees are uprooted and hurled through the air by an 
exploding shell.^ From the end of the fourth century to the end 
of the sixth the pressure continued to be heavier on this front 
than on any other, as the ebb of the Hun wave was followed by 
the onrush of the Avar wave, and the vacuum left by the violent 
propulsion of the Goths was filled by the gentle infiltration of the 
Slavs. 3 It was only in the seventh century, when the onslaughts of 
pagan Huns and Avars were outmatched by the demoniac out- 
break of the Muslim Arabs, that the main pressure shifted from 
the Eurasian front to the Arabian. 

The organized and purposeful military campaigns of the Muslim 
Arabs were very different from the half automatic and barely 
conscious pressure of their ancestors against the yielding desert- 
frontier of a decaying Seleucid Empire in the second and the last 
century B.c. They are more comparable to the momentary Arab 
occupation of the Syrian, Egyptian, and Anatolian territories of 
the Roman Empire under Palmyrene leadership in the third cen- 
tury of the Christian Era.+ But they utterly surpassed both these 
anticipatory reconnaissances in the potency of their driving-force.s 
While the Arab encroachments in the last two centuries B.c, h^d 
got no farther than the line of the Lebanon and the Orontes,^ and 
the momentary Palmyrene conquests in the third century of the 
Christian Era had come to a halt at the banks of the Nile and of 
the Black Sea Straits, the Muslim Arab conquerors penetrated as 


• t to account for the movements of the Nomads between these dates, 

u h^ to be borne in mind that the interregnum which followed the dissolution of the 
Hellemc Civilization coincided in time — ^and this even more closely than the Hellenic 
roubles* (see p, zx8, footnote a , above)— with a bout of aridity on the Stcppea 
(if the theory of cbmatxc pulsations is to be accepted). For this hypothetical bout of 
aridity circn A.n. 375-675 sec Part HI, A, Annex fl, yol. iii, p. 414, above. 

* See Part HI. A, Annex H, vol. iii, p. 4a6, above. 

3 See n. D (vin.yoJL ii, pt>. 317-19^ and IV. C (iii) (c) a (p), vol. iv, pp. 3a7-8 and 
397-8, above, and v. C (ii) (a), vol. vi, pp. aa-a— 5, below, 

\ 7 -^ comparison has been made already in I. C (i) (6), vol. i, p. 74, footnote 4. 
and m Part III. A, Annex II, vol. iii, pp. 397—8, above. 

* This intense superiority, in potency, of the third of the three Arab offensives 
against the Kellenic World was almost certainly due to the most conspicuous of its 
distinctive features : that is to say, to the fact of its having been launched under the 
a^I>icea of ^lam. For the effect of alien religious influences — such as the Jewish and 
Christian mnuenccs that went to the making of Islam — in precipttating eruptions of 
Noix^ds see Part III. A, Annex II. vol, iu. pp. 450—1, above. 

* See Jones, A. H, M*: Tk^t Cities of tiu Etutem Roman JProvineeM (Oxford X937, 
Clarendon Press), pp. zs 5-6. 
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far as their Palmyrene predecessors towards the north-west, while 
on the south-west they left them far behind. In Asia Minor 
the Constantinopolitan Government succeeded — at the price of 
abandoning its commitments and cutting its losses on all other 
fronts — ^in pushing the Muslim Arabs back from the line of the 
Straits to the line of the Taurus and holding them there at the 
cost of grievously overstraining and fatally deforming the nascent 
body social of Orthodox Christendom.^ In Africa, however, the 
wave of Muslim Arab conquest swept on from the Nile to the 
Atlantic — meeting and overpowering and carrying along with it 
the lesser wave of Berber aggression which was at that time 
breaking, likewise for the third time, upon the remnant of the 
African domain which Rome had inherited from Carthage. 

At the Straits of Gibraltar the united Arab and Berber wings of the 
Afrasian Nomad forces collided with the epigoni of the Visigoths, 
who had settled down in the Iberian Peninsula at the end of a 
Volkerwande'rung which had carried them across the whole breadth 
of the Roman Empire from a starting-point on the Great Western 
Bay of the Eurasian Steppe.=^ When these Gothic pupils of the 
Eurasian Nomads now encountered the Afrasian Nomad invaders 
of the Roman Empire at a point on the Empire’s extreme western 
verge which was almost equally remote from the original mustering- 
grounds of both the rival war-bands, it was the Afrasian Nomadism 
that was victorious for the united Arab-Berber forces were not 
flung back from the Straits of Gibraltar by Roderick in a . d . 71 i as 
the Arabs were flung back from the Bosphorus by Constantine IV 
in A.D. 677 and again in a . d . 718 by Leo Syrus. Scattering the Goths 
like chaff, the Arabs and Berbers pressed on across the Pyrenees 
and reached the banks of the Rhone and the Loire before they 
collided with the Franks and fared as ill at their hands in a . d *. 732 
on the road to Tours^ as the ancestors of the Arabs’ discomfited 
Gothic adversaries had fared at the same Frankish hands at Vouill6 
in a . d . 507.5 It was characteristic of the heavy-footed gait^ of the 
sedentary North European barbarians that, at dates which were two 
hundred and twenty-five years apart, they should win their succes- 
sive victories over their, mobile riv^s from the Ukraine and the 


* See II. D (vii), vol. ii, pp. 367—9; IV. C (iii) (c) z (J^, vol. iv, pp. 321— z, above, 
z For the Volkerwanderung of the Ooths see p. zi 7 > tbotnote i, above. ^ 

3 The victory of the Afrasian Nomads over the Visigothic representatives of tho 
Etirasian Nomadism at Xeres, on the Iberian threshold or Europe, in a.d. 711, h^ the 
same piquancy as the victory of the Indian over the African elephants at Raphia, on 
the Egyptian threshold of Africa, in Z17 j ..o o tt 

+ See II. D (v), vol. ii, pp. Z03-4; II. D (vn), ypl. u, pj^ 361^ and 378-81; II. JJ 
(vii). Annex IV, vol. ii, pp. 427‘“33; LV. C (iii) (c) z (p), vol. iv, 341, above. _ 
5 For the Battle of Vouill6 between the Frankish war-lord Clovis and the yra^ott^ 
war-lord Alaric II see II. D (v), vol. ii, p. 166; II. D (vii), vol. ii, p. 380; II. D (vu). 
Annex IV, vol. ii, p. 4z8 ; and the present chapter and volume, p, Z17, footnote i , above. 

* See p. Z17, footnote i, above. 
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Hijaz on battlefields that were something less than twenty miles 
distant from one another as the crow flies.* Charles Martel allowed 
the Aj-abs to come that much nearer to the home territory of the 
Frankish Power in the basins of the Seine and the Rhine^ than 
Clovis had allowed the Visigoths to advance in the same direction 
before marching out to defeat them; but the event was the same. 
At Tours in a.d. 732, as at Vouille in a.d. 507, the immovable 
Franks remained masters of the field. 

These Frankish victories over Goths and Arabs were a double 
triumph for the tortoise who had been content to crawl from the 
Rhine to the Loire during the time that it had taken one hare to 
sprint from the Ukraine, and another to sprint from the Hijaz, 
to the tortoise’s doorstep in Aquitaine. In this contest between 
the barbarians for the division of the Hellenic dominant minority’s 
territorial spoils the race was certainly not to the swift, ^though 
the battle may have been to the strong. 3 But this revelation of 
the relative strengths of the rival barbarian war-bands is not the 
main interest of the two battles in which they tried conclusions 
with one another. The outstanding historical event to which the 
battles of Vouille and Tours bear witness is not the discomfiture 
of the Goths and the Arabs by the Franks, but the collapse of the 
resistance of the Roman Power which had been the common 
arch-adversary of all the three combatants. By the time when, in 
the heart of the Orbts RomanuSf the war-bands from beyond one 
of the four anti-barbarian frontiers encountered and defeated — on 
derelict Roman ground — ^the war-bands from beyond each of 
the other three frontiers, it was manifest that the third of the 
three attempts of the external proletariat to take the Hellenic 
universal state by storm had been completely and definitively 
successful. 

After this cursory review of the Hellenic external proletariat’s 
successive relations with the Hellenic dominant minority, from 
the beginning of the schism down to the dominant minority’s 
collapse, we may be inclined to raise two general questions which 
are suggested by analogy with our foregoing study of internal 
proletariats.^ In the External Proletariat’s reaction to the Domi- 
nant Minority’s pressure, can we see any symptoms of a gentle 
as well as a violent response? And can we credit the External 
Proletariat with any creative activities ? 

* The battle between the Austrasians and the Arabs which is irraditionatly known by 

name of Tours seems actually to have been foup^ht in the neiyhbourhood of Old 

Poictiers, in the angle between the rivers Clain and Vienne. 

* Charles Martel's sluggishness in marching to the help of the Aquitanians in a.d. 732 
may be compared with the sluggishness of the Spartans in coming to the Athenians* aid 
in 490 B.c. and again in 479 b.c. 

3 Ecclesiastes ix. ii. 4 In V. C (i> (c) 2 , above. 
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At first sight it might seem that, in the Hellenic case, the answer 
to both questions was in the negative. We can observe our anti- 
Hellenic barbarian in diverse postures and positions. As Ariovistus, 
he is driven off the field by Caesar; as Arrninius, he holds his own 
against Augustus ; as Odovacer, he takes his revenge upon Romulus 
Augustulus. But in all warfare there are these three alternatives 
of defeat and equal honours and victory; and, in each alike of 
the three situations, violence monotonously rules and creativity 
is uniformly at a discount. We may be encouraged, however, to 
look beyond this first view of the External Proletariat’s Sthos and 
achievement when we recollect that the Internal Proletariat is apt 
to display an equal violence and an equal barrenness in its earlier 
reactions, while the gentleness which eventually expresses itself 
in such mighty works of creation as a ‘higher religion’ and a 
universal church usually requires both time and travail in order to 
gain the ascendancy. With this clue in our hands we can perhaps 
detect some faint and rudimentary parallels in the history of the 
Hellenic external proletariat to the Internal Proletariat’s generic 
saving graces. 

In the matter of gentleness, for example, we can at any rate 
perceive 3. certain difference of degree in the violence of the 
various barbarian war-bands.^ We can see that, on the whole, 
the Goths compare favourably with the Huns and Vandals and 
Lombards and Franks, while the Franks, in their turn, compare 
favourably with the English, the Lombards with the Avars, and the 
Arabs with the Berbers, Franks, and Goths. If we were given the 
chance of transferring our lives to the post-Hellenic interregnum, 
instead of having to live them out in ^e present age of our own 
Western history, we should probably find that we had definite 
preferences, as between the tyranny of one barbarian war-band 
and another, when it came to choosing the exact time and place 
for our exchange of fortunes. 

To begin with, we would assuredly rather live through the 
Visigothic sack of Rome in a.d. 410 than through the Vandal and 
Berber sack in a.d. 455; for, although the first violation of an 
imperial city which had seen no enemy within her gates for eight 
hundred years may have given the greater shock to a Roman who 
heard the news at a distance (as Jerome heard of the Gothic blow 
at Bethlehem),^ we may conjecture that for the victim on the spot 

I This point has been touched upon already in V. C (i) ( 6 ), pp. 2.6-^y, above. 

* ‘While this [theological war] was being waged in Jerusalem, terrible news arrived 
from the West. We learnt how Rome had been besieged, how her citizens had purchased 
immunity by paying a. ransom, and how then, after they had been thus despoiled, they 
had been beleaguered again, to forfeit their lives after having already forfeited their 
property. At the news my speech failed me, and sobs choked the words that I was 
dictating {Jiaeret vox, et singultus intercipiunt verba dictantis'). She had been captured — 
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the tempered barbarism of an Alaric must have been distinctly 
less hard to bear than the unmitigated barbarism of a Genseric. 
Indeed, the impression made upon contemporaries, when they 
heard the whole story, by Alaric’s grant of asylum in the churches 
of Rome to the inhabitants of the captured city is commemorated 
in one of the most celebrated passages of Latin literature. 

‘All the devastation, massacre, depredation, arson and assault of 
every kind that has been perpetrated in the catastrophe by which Rome 
has just been overtaken has been done according to the custom of war ; 
but in this catastrophe there has also been a new departure, an unpre- 
cedented spectacle. The dreaded atrocity of the barbarians has shown 
itself so mild in the event that churches providing ample room for 
asylum were designated by the conqueror, and orders were given that 
in these sanctuaries nobody should be smitten with the sword and no- 
body carried away captive. Indeed, many prisoners were brought to 
these churches by soft-hearted enemies to receive their liberty, while 
none were dragged out of them by merciless enemies in order to be 
enslaved.’^ 


In another passage of his magnum opus the same Roman man- 
of-letters and Christian exponent of the philosophy of history 
upbraids his p^an Roman contemporaries for their ingratitude 
towards a Gofl who had shown mercy to them beyond their 
deserts in allowing a divinely ordained capture of Rome by 
barbarian hands to be executed in a.d. 410 by the comparativety 
gentle hands of an Alaric rather than in a.d. 406 by the cruel 
hands of a Radagaisus. 

‘There p a merciful and miraculous act of God — an act performed 
within living memory and, indeed, quite recently — ^which our pagan 
contemporaries not only refuse to commemorate by returning thanks 
for it, but actually endeavour, so far as lies with them, to bury, if possible, 
in a universal oblivion. W^e should be showing ourselves as ungrateful 
as they are if we were to pass this mercy over in silence for our part. 
[The fact to which I refer is that] when l^dagaisus, king of the Goths, 
at the head of a huge and savage war-band, had occupied a position 
close to the city, where his axe-edge was within striking distance of 
Rom^ necks, the barbarian invader was defeated in one day’s 
fighting with such speed and at so slight a cost that, without one single 


whole World had once been taken captive {jcapitur Urbs quae totum 
ceptt Cjrbem), Worse man Uiat, famine had anticipated the work of the sword, so that 
sc^cely a remnant had survived to fall into captivity,* — Saint Jerome, Ep. caacvii, cap. la, 
written A.D. 412 (in ]Vfigne*s Patrologia UtattnUy vol. xxii, col. 1004). 

Saint Aug^ustine: JDe Givttate Dex, Book 1, chap. *Quod in eversione XJrhis ouae 
aspere g^ta sunt de comuetudine acciderint bedU&; quae vero clementer, de potentia 

to follow Augustine's own arg^ent — ^which is 
clemency of the Visigoths, but the power of Christ’s name and 
me b^^ngs of the Christian Era— the passage quoted in the text should be read in its 
context from ^ginnmg of the Prcfece to the end of the chapter from which the 
present quotation has been taken. 
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Roman casualty — ^not to speak of the loss of a single Roman life — more 
than a hundred thousand of the enemy’s host were laid low, while the 
leader himself was promptly captured and put to the death that he so 
richly deserved. If this fanatically heathen war-lord, with his vast 
and likewise fanatically heathen forces, had entered Rome, whom 
would he have spared ? What martyrs’ shrines would he have respected ? 
In whose person would he have shown a fear of God ? Whose blood 
would he have cared to save from being shed, whose chastity from 
being violated? . . . And yet our wretched pagans refuse to give 
thanks to the immense mercifulness of a God who, when He had de- 
termined to chastise with a barbarian irruption a generation that had 
earned a still heavier chastisement by its vices, still tempered His 
indignation with an immense compassion — of which He gave proof 
first in causing Radagaisus miraculously to be defeated . . . and 
then in allowing the capture of Rome to be executed by a different 
band of barbarians who, contrary to the whole custom of war as it has 
been waged in the past, gave quarter, out of veneration for the Christian 
Religion, to all who took sanctuary in our holy places.’^ 

Yet, without contesting Augustine’s thesis that Rome had been 
let off comparatively lightly in being delivered into Alaric’s hands 
rather than into Radagaisus’s, the inhabitant of Rome who had saved 
himself alive in a.d. 410 by taking the asylum which Alaric had 
given must still have breathed a sigh of relief when Alaric died and 
his gentler brother-in-law Atawulf took command of the Visigothic 
host. And an equal relief must have been felt in a.d. 489—93 by the 
grandson of our survivor of the catastrophe of a.d. 410 when the 
barbarian war-lordship in Italy was wrested out of the hands of 
the Scirian Odovacer by the Ostrogoth Theodoric. Conversely, 
we know for a fact that on the battlefield of Vouille, in a.d. 507, 

I Saint Augustine : Z>c Civitate Dei^ Book V, chap. 23 : *De bello in quo Radagaisus, 
rex Gothorum, daemonum cultor, uno die cum ingentibus copixs suis victus est.* The 
title of the chapter shows that Augustine's own argument here is to demonstrate, not 
the difference of degree between the more savage barbarism of a Radagaisus and the 
less savage barbarism of an Alaric, but, once again, the blessings of the Christian Era 
and the power of the Christians* God. In the second of the passages omitted from the 
above quotation Saint Augustine suggests that God's paramount purpose in bringing 
upon Radagaisus his miraculous defeat was ‘to save the minds of the weak from being 
confounded by the glory that would then have been given to the demons of whom 
Radag^sus was a notorious worshipper'. Ahd the contingency here referred to is 
explained in the earlier of the two omitted passages. ‘What fine things our pagans 
would have had to say for their gods, and with what exultant insolence they would have 
boasted that the secret of Radagaisus's victory (if he had won the day), and of his 

S tency (if a victory had proved it), was that he was placating and soliciting the Gods 
daily sacrifices when the Romans were inhibited by the Christian Religion from doing 
ewise. Why, when Radagaisus was on his march to the place where he was crushed 
by the effortless exertion of the will of God's Majesty {nutu suntmae niaiestatis)^ and 
when he was “in the nevO-s" all over the World, we were hearing at Carthage that the 
pagans [at Rome] were believing and propaganding and boasting that, in virtue of the 
protection and assistance that Radagaisus was receiving from gods who were_ his friends 
because he offered sacrifice to them every day (so it was said), the barbarian invader 
was quite invincible in face of Roman opponents who would not perform, and would 
not allow any one else to perform either, any corresponding acts of worship to the Gods 
of Rome.' 
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the grandson of an Arvernian nobleman who had striven to save 
his native canton from falling under the Visigothic yoke showed 
himself worthy of his grandfather by fighting and dying under 
the Visigothic banner to save Aquitaine from being snatched out 
of the grasp of her first barbarian conquerors by the yet more 
barbarous Franks.^^ In Aquitaine, as in Italy, at the turn of the 
fifth and sixth centuries of the Christian Era, a Roman vir senator-^ 
ius can have felt no hesitation in preferring a Gothic to a Frankish 
or a Scirian master; and two hundred years later an Andalusian 
peasant perhaps found as little difficulty in determining his pre- 
ference when the Arabs replaced the Visigoths as the barbarian war- 
lords of the Iberian Peninsula; for the Muslim conquerors treated 
their new Christian subjects in the west no differently from their 
older Christian subjects in the east, and we have explicit testimony 
to the lightness of the XJma3?yad yoke towards the close of the 
seventh century in the former Oriental provinces of the Roman 
Empire. In a chronicle which reflects the views of the conquered 
provincials it is recorded of the Umayyad Caliph Yazid I (imperabat 
A.D. 680—3) that 

*he was a delightful character and enjoyed an extreme personal popu- 
larity among all the subject peoples of his dominions, because he never 
thirsted for^any of the pomp which is universally regarded by princes 
as the prerogative of their high estate, but made himself accessible to 
everybody and lived like a simple commoner. 

Between a Yazid, who receives this mead of praise from his 
subjects, and an Attila who is remembered by his victims as ‘the 
Scourge of God’, there is a diversity of barbarian temper which 
cannot be ignored ; and the spiritual history of one of the barbarian 
war-lords of ffie post-Hellenic interregnum, who has already been 
honourably mentioned above, is illuminated by a deposition from 
Roman lips which shows him in. the act of conversion from 
Violence to Gentleness. 

T myself also [writes Augustine’s disciple Orosius, at the close of 
his chronicle of the tribxilations of the Hellenic Society] once was 
present at a conversation, in the town of Bethlehem in Palestine, 
between the most blessed Jerome the priest and a gentleman from 
Narbonne who had had a distinguished military career under the 
Emperor Theodosius and was also a man of deep piety, mature judge- 

* See II. p fv), vol. ii, p. i66, above. 

* *Iucundis8imus et cimctis iiatiombus regm eius subditLs vir gratissime habitus » qui 
nuUam unquam, ut omnibus moris est, sibi regalis fastigii causa gloriam appetivit, sed 
<x>mmunis cum omnibus civiliter vbcit .’ — Contintiatio Isidori Byixantia Arabica, § *7. 
m Mommsen^ Chronica Minora, vol. ii (Berlin 1894, Weidmann), p. 345. In the 
same para^aph Y^id s son and successor Mu'awiyah II is praised for being like his 
xamer; and in §38 (lVIommsen» p. 357) *Umw II is described as being ^tantae . * . benig- 
nita^ et patientiae . , . ut hactenus tantus ei honor lausque referatur a cunctis. etiam ab 
extemis, quantus ulli unquam viventi regni gubemacula praeroganti adlatus est\ 
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merit and sterling character in his private life. This gentleman told 
ns that at Narbonne he had become extremely intimate vsdth Atawulf, 
and that he had often been told by him — and this with all the earnestness 
of a witness giving evidence — ^the story of his own life which was often 
on the lips of this barbarian of abounding spirit, vitality and genius. 
According to Atawulf’s own story, he had started life with an eager 
craving to wipe out all memory of the name of Rome, with the idea of 
turning the whole Roman domain into an empire that should be — and 
be known as — ^the Empire of the Goths. His dream was to see ‘‘Gothia’* 
substituted for “Romania’* (if I may be pardoned for introducing these 
convenient “slang” terms) and Atawulf seated on the throne of Caesar 
Augustus. In time, however, experience had convinced him that on 
the one h^d the Goths were utterly disqualified by their imcontrolled 
barbarity for a life under the rule of Law, while on the other hand it 
would be a crime to banish the rule of Law from the life of the State, 
since the State ceases to be itself when Law ceases to reign in it. 
When Atawulf had divined this truth, he had made up his mind that 
he would at any rate make a bid for the glory, that was within his 
reach, of using the vitality of the Goths for the restoration of the 
Roman name ^o all — and perhaps more than all — ^its ancient greatness ; 
for in that event the barbarian war-lord who had found it beyond his 
powers to wipe Rome out might still be remembered by Posterity as 
the architect of her restoration.’^ 

This passage is perhaps the locus classicus for evidence of a 
change from Violence towards Gentleness in the Sthos of the 
external proletariat of a disintegrating Hellenic Society; and in 
the light of this ascertained fact we can identify certain accom- 
panying symptoms of spiritual creativity — or, at any rate, original- 
ity — in partially reclaimed barbarian souls. 

Atawulf, for example, was an adherent of the same religion as 
his brother-in-law Alaric; and Alaric’s religion was not the pagan- 
ism of his forebears — as Augustine points out in drawing his contrast 
between the Christian Goth Alaric and the pagan Goth Radagaisus.^ 
At the same time, Alaric’s Christianity was not the Catholic Chris- 
tianity of Augustine himself and of Augustine’s and Alaric’s con- 
temporaries in the derelict Empire on whose territory the barbarian 
war-lord and his followers were trespassing. On the European front 
the barbarian invaders of the Roman Empire during the post- 
Hellenic interregnum, in so far as they were not still pagans, were 
Ajdans ; and, although their original conversion to Arianism instead 
of Catholicism had been a matter of chance, their subsequent 
fidelity to Arianism was deliberate, 

^ Orosius, P.: A.dversum Paganos^ Book VII, chap. 43. The vividness of this report 
of Atawulf *s own account of his political conversion may call to mind another famous 
passage of Hellenic literature in which Plato puts into Socrates’ mouth an account of 
the speaker’s intellectual conversion from an interest in the Macrocosm to an interest 
in the Microcosm (Plato: Phaedo^ 96—7, quoted in III. C (i) (c), vol. iii, pp. 186—7, above). 

2 See the passage quoted on pp. 334—5, above. 
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The North European barbarians who broke into the Roman 
Empire as Arians at the turn of the fourth and fifth centuries of the 
Christian Era were the children of fathers who had been converted 
by Arian missionaries while they were encamped in the no-man’s- 
land beyond a then still standing Roman limes and the Arians 
of the Empire had been able to carry out this missionary enterprise 
in the wilderness because, at the time, they were enjoying, at 
home, the favour of the Imperial Government of the day. In 
the middle decades of the fourth century Arianism had been the 
personal religion of the Emperors Constantins II {imperahat a.d. 
337-61) and Valens {imperahat a.d. 364-78) and therefore at the 
same time the state religion of those portions of the Empire over 
which the direct authority of these two emperors extended; and 
the temporary ascendancy to which Arianism attained within the 
Imperial frontiers, thanks to the active support of these two 
powerful patrons, was neither seriously impaired by the lukewarm 
Catholicism of their brothers who ruled in the western provinces 
nor effectively interrupted by the militant Neoplatonism which 
momentarily took the place of Aorianism as the officially favoured 
religion during the brief reign of Julian {imperahat a.d. 361—3).^ 
In these circumstances the barbarians beyond the Roman pale 
who became converts to Arianism in the fourth century no doubt 
accepted, together with the Arian creed, the Arian missionaries’ 
claim to be preaching the form of Christianity which had come 
into the ascendant — and come to stay — on the Roman side of the 
line ; 3 and thus the converts, so far as they were aware, were taking 
a new departure which would bring them nearer, spiritually and 
culturally, to their Roman neighbours instead of widening the 
existing social gulf between those who found themselves on 
opposite sides of the geographical barrier of the limes. 

This was, however, an illusion which could not, and did not, 
persist after the barbarians had broken through the Roman 
frontier defences in their third offensive, which began before the 
fourth century closed. In a.d, 378, on the battle-field of Adrianople, 


* ^ vol. i, p. 96, footnote 4, above. 

a The Catholic restoration under Jovian, between the death of Julian in the summer 
of A.p. 363 and the accession of Valentinian and Valens in the winter of 363-4. was too 
brief to count, ^ o -r* 

3 This impression that Arianism was the prevalent form of Christianity in the Roman 
Empire would be strengthened by the fact that the barbarians to whom the Arian 
mission^es fimt addressed themselves were encamped opposite the Lower Danube 
sector of the Roman frontier, and were therefore within close range of Constantinople, 
winch was the seat of g<^emment of both the Arian Emperor Constantins II and^e 
^an Emperor V^ens. From the nomadiOized Ooths in the Great Western Bay of the 
Eurasian Steppe ^anism spread to the Goths' poor relations the Gepids in the border- 
l^dbetweto the Eurasian Steppe and the North European forests, and thence to some 
Lo^*"^ d barbarians of Central Europe, such as the Vandals, Burgundians, 
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the Arian Goths with their own hands deprived the last of the 
Anan Emperors of his diadem and his life; and in the next 
generation, as they flooded in through the breach which had been 
only momentarily repaired by Valens’s militantly Catholic successor 
Theodosius the Great, the Arian barbarians found themselves 
masters of the military and political situation in the defenceless 
territories of a decrepit empire whose Government was now as 
orthodoxly Catholic as was an overwhelming majority of the 
provincial population. Under these altered conditions the 
Arianism to which the triumphant barbarians continued to 
adhere could no longer be explained away as a half-unconscious 
tribute to the cultural prestige of the civilization whose body 
social they were physically assailing. Whatever it may have been 
before, this Arianism was now a badge^ — deliberately worn and 
sometimes insolently displayed — of the conquerors’ social dis- 
tinction from a conquered population with which they were now 
determined not to identify themselves (for the victorious barbarians 
were eager to exploit the political fruits of their military victory 
by stepping into the ci-devant Imperial Government’s shoes 
and establishing themselves as a privileged ruling caste). This 
interpretation of the Arian barbarians’ attitude towards their 
sectarian faith after they had carved their ‘successor-states’ out 
of the Roman body politic is supported by the fact that, the more 
truculent an Arian war-band was in its treatment of its provincial 
vic^tims, the more fanatical it was apt to be in its hostility to 
Catholicism. While the subject Catholic populations in the Iberian 
Peninsula and Aquitaine and Italy were treated with tolerance by 
their Gothic masters, the more atrocious Vandal masters of a 
subject Catholic population in North-West Africa capped economic 
exploitation and political oppression with religious persecution. 

While an Arianism which its barbarian converts had taken as 
they found it thus eventually became the distinctive badge of 
these particular bands of barbarian conquerors in partihus suhdi- 
torunty there were other barbarians on other frontiers of the 
Empire who showed in their religious life a certain originality, 
or even creativeness, which was inspired by something more 
positive than a pride of caste. On the frontier in the British Isles, 
for example, the barbarians of ‘the Celtic fringe’, who were 
converted by Christian missionaries from the Roman Empire 
almost a hundred years later than the barbarians beyond the 

^ Barbarian or ci-devant barbarian conquerors sometimes advertise their distinctive- 
ness by wearing badges that are visible and tangible. For example, Hammurabi continued 
to dress his hair in the traditional style of his Amorite Badu forefathers (cropped head, 
shaven upper lip, long beard) when he was the Emperor of the Sumeric universal state 
(see Meyer, E.: Gesmichte des Altertums, vol. i, part (2), third edition (Stuttgart and 
Berlin 1913, Cotta), p. 63a). 
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Lower Danube, and were therefore converted to a Catholic 
instead of to an Arian Christianity, were not content to adopt 
the alien religion tel quely but moulded it, as we have seen, to fit 
their own barbarian heritage.^ On the frontier facing the Arabian 
section of the Afrasian Steppe the transfrontier barbarians showed 
an independence which was greater still in their reaction to the 
same religious influences from the Roman side of the Syrian 
limes. In the creative soul of Muhammad^ the radiation of Judaism 
and Christianity3 was transmuted^ into a spiritual force which 
discharged itself — ^whether this was the Prophet's original in- 
tention or not — as a new ‘higher religion' with its own distinctive 
message and independent organization, s Nor were the Arabs and 
the Celts the only members of the Hellenic external proletariat 
who showed a greater originality in the, religious field than the 
Teutonic converts to Arianism. The ancestors of these Eastern 
Teutons had already tasted the experience of a religious revolution 
at least once before the Arian missionaries came to preach to them 
in the Transdanubian wilderness; for the paganism from which 
these niissionaries redeemed their converts was not the primeval 
paganism which the remoter ancestors of the Transdanubian 
barbarians must originally have shared with the rest of Primitive 
Mankind. 

The religion of Primitive Mankind is a worship of the com- 
munity in any or all of the diverse aspects in which the community 
is revealed by the vital activities on which it depends for its 
perpetuation.6 In the life of a primitive community that is either 
(^uite untouched or only faintly titillated from a long way off by 
the social radiation of the civilizations, the two key-activities are 
procreation of the human stock and the acquisition of the 
food-supply (an economic activity which presents itself, almost 
as a matter of course, in the form of procreation on the human 


* See II* I> (vii), vol. ii, pp. 322-8, above. 

^ ^ ® of the Hijazi Arab prophet’s Najdi Arab contemporary and 

538, abive). AccordinrtrN^dke, 
G^chichte des Qorems, znd edition (Leipzig 1000-38. Dieterich 
3 parts in 6 in^lments), part 1, pp. s^- 7 » Maslamah was a prophet of a genuine 
si^anties between his teaching and MuhamSiad’s ie trLfabS^o 
the two Arabian prophets* common debt to Christianity uraceaoie to 

3 According to isTdldeke and SchwaUy, op. cit., part i. pp. 6-y the Tewish 

^ Qur’an is more considerable l£an the'Christian influence — 

aS inauence percolated into Arabia may 
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pattern when the food-supply is obtained by agriculture^ and 
stock-breeding, and by no means necessarily in the form of strife 
and slaughter even when himting is the principal economic 
resource).^ A primitive community in this pristine state is apt to 
be worshipped mainly in the guise of a god or goddess of fertility, 
and only secondarily, if at all, in the guise of a destructive power. 
But, since the religion of Primitive Man is always a faithful 
reflection of his social conditions — ^whatever these conditions 
may be — a revolution in his religion is^ almost bound to take 
place when his social life is violently deranged by being brought 
into a contact with an alien human body social that is both close 
and hostile; and this is what happens when a primitive community 
which has hitherto been gradually and peacefully absorbing the 
beneficent influences of a growing civilization tragically loses 
sight of the gracious figure of Orpheus with his enchanting lyre,3 
and finds itself brusquely confronted, instead, by the ugly and 
menacing countenance of the Dominant Minority in a civiliza- 
tion that has broken down and gone into disintegration. In this 
event the primitive community is transformed into a fragment of 
an Extern^ Proletariat ; and this social revolution goes to extremes 
in that inmost layer of the External Proletariat which is in im- 
mediate contact with the body social of the disintegrating civiliza- 
tion across a regular military frontier. 

In this situation there is a revolutionary inversion^- of the 
relative importance of the procreative and the destructive activi- 
ties in the barbarian community’s life. Procreation still counts 
for something — at least, in the human sphere — since without a 
supply of warriors it is impossible to make war at all; but, apart 
from the necessity , of satisfying this demand for military ‘man- 
power’, it is now the destructive activity which is all-important. 
With the Dominant Minority’s sword at its throat the External 

* For the spiritual light which Mankind has gamed by allowing its feelings and 
thoughts to play upon the parallelism between the life of plants and the life of men, 
see III. C (ii) (6), vol. iii, pp, 256—63, above. 

2 A himting community is apt to look upon its game not as a hostile and hateful 
enemy but as a beneficent and amiable friend. The act of slaughtering the game does 
not seem to loom very large in the hunter's feelings and thoughts about his relation 
with the animals through whose death he lives; and at moments, and in situations, in 
which he cannot avoid recognizing the ugly truth that, for his own selfish ends, he is 
depriving the animal of a life which the animal does not wish to lose, the hunter usually 
shows embarrassment and ruefulness. He prefers to think of the^ animal — or the god 
incarnate in the ammal — as a benefactor who is voluntarily sacrificing his life for Man's 
sake._ In fact, the primitive himter’s attitude towards his game is not at all like his more 
sophisticated successor the warrior's attitude towards his human adversary. It is actually 
more like the Christian’s attitude towards Christ. 

3 See IV. C (iii) (a), vol. iv, p. 123, and the present chapter and volume, p. 210, above. 

4 It will be seen that this particular vein of revolutionary change illustrates the thesis, 
put forward in IV,^ C (iii) (6) i, vol. iv, pp. 135—6, above, that all revolutions are 
retarded acts of mimesis, in which the individual or community or society that is 
tmdergoing the revolution is responding to a ‘challenge' from some other party. 
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Proletariat has to fight for its life; and its impulses towards strife 
and slaughter are thus diverted from the relatively innocent task 
of hunting animals to the sinister business of waging war against 
other human beings. War now becomes the community’s all- 
absorbing occupation — ^in the first place because the urgency of 
self-defence drives all other social needs into the background, 
and secondly because the militarized barbarian gradually discovers 
— as the balance along the stationary limes inclines more and more 
in his favour^ — ^that a profession which has been thrust upon him 
as a necessity for his self-preservation can be turned to economic 
account as well on a frontier where the barbarian raider has 
gained the upper hand. When War thus becomes more lucrative, 
as well as more exciting, than the dull and laiborious pursuit of 
agriculture, how can Demeter, or even Aphrodite, hope to hold 
her own any longer against Ares as the supreme expression of a 
deified community that is now no longer mainly intent upon either 
Aphrodite’s or Demeter’s work ? In the last stage of this process 
of hammering out the External Proletariat on the anvil of War 
the once pacific and industrious primitive community resolves 
itself into a war-band; and when these Martians call upon their 
god', their cry is 

‘Blessed be the Eord my strength, which teacheth my hands to war 
and my fingers to fight.’* 

The god whom a completely militarized External Proletariat 
has refashioned in its own image is a divine war-lord who employs 
his superhuman strength on the sub-human business of com- 
mitting robbery and rape at the head of a divine war-band. We 
have come across divinities of this barbaric strain in the Olympian 
Pantheon which was worshipped by the Achaean external pro- 
letariat of the Minoan ‘thalassocracy’ ;3 and we have seen that 
these deified brigands in their eyrie on Olympus have their 
counterparts in the denizens of Asgard who were worshipped by 
the Scandinavian external proletariat of the Carolingian Empire, 
as well as in the gods of the Aryas who broke out of the Eurasian 
Steppe into the derelict domains of the Indus Culture and 
the Sumeric Civilization and the Egyptiac Civilization in the 
second millennium B.c.4^ Another pantheon of the same kind was 
worsHpped by the Teutonic barbarians beyond the European 
frontiers of the Roman Empire before the Eastern Teutons were 


I ^1® Part VIII, below. z Psalm cxiiv. x. 

3 See I. C (i) (i), vol. i, pp. 96-7, above. 

se^ II D Achae^, Sc^dinavian, and Aryan pantheons 

Vaikerwande^Vof the 

vol. ii, pp. 388-91, above. 


- (0 (6), vol. 1, pp. 104-7, and II, D (vii). 
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converted to Arianism in the fourth century of the Christian Era 
and the Franks and the English to Catholic Christianity towards 
the close of the fifth and the close of the sixth century respectively. 
And, since Woden and his band were quite as far removed as the 
garrisons of Asgard and Olympus were from the worthier objects 
of the worship of an unspoiled Primitive Mankind, the evocation 
of these predatory divinities in their militarized worshippers’ own 
image must be reckoned as a creative work that has to be placed 
to the credit of the Teutonic external proletariat of the Hellenic 
World. 

Having gleaned these wisps of creative activity in the field of 
Religion, can we add to our slender harvest by drawing upon 
analogy once again ? The ‘higher religions’ which are the glorious 
discoveries of the Internal Proletariat are notoriously associated 
with a sheaf of creative activities in the field of art. Every ‘higher 
religion’ that has come to flower has expressed itself in architecture 
and pageantry and music and singing and poetry, as well as in 
prayer and sacrifice. Have the ‘lower religions’ of the External 
Proletariat any corresponding works of art to show? Have they 
made any atonement in the aesthetic sphere for their moral 
ugliness ? 

These questions answer themselves in the affirmative; for, as 
soon as we try to visualize the Olympian Gods, we see them with 
our mind’s eye as they are portrayed in the Homeric Epic; this 
poetry is associated with that religion as inseparably as Gregorian 
plain song and ‘Romanesque’ and ‘Gothic’ architecture are 
associated with medieval Western Catholic Christianity; and the 
brilliant poetic achievement of the barbarian makers of the Olym- 
pian Pantheon is by no means unique. In another context* we have 
observed that the Greek epic poetry of Ionia has its counter- 
parts in the Teutonic epic poetry of England and in the Scandi- 
navian Saga of Iceland. All three of these schools of literary 
art are expressions of a creative response to the stimulus of new 
ground on the part of barbarian war-bands who have made their 
Volkerwanderung by sea; and the three corresponding pantheons 
are manifestly another fruit of the same creative activity. The 
Scandinavian Saga is bound up with Asgard, and the English 
Epic — of which Beowulf is the principal surviving masterpiece — 
with Woden and his divine comitatus^ as the Homeric Epic is 
bound up with Olympus. And when we inquire whether per- 
chance the lesser stimulus of migration overland, which has been 
potent enough to evoke the Vedic Pantheon in the imaginations 
of the Aryas, has also moved them to any works of literary creation, 
* In II. ID (iii), vol. ii, pp. 94-6, above. 
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the answer is in the affirmative again; for the epic poetry which 
was precipitated by the Volkerwanderung of the Ary as, when 
they poured out of a Eurasian no-man’s-land into the domain of the 
Indus Culture before the birth of the Indie Civilization, is to be 
found embedded — like a pearl in an oyster or like a fly in amber 
— in the Mahahharata and the Rdmdyana.^ 

Moreover, if we turn our attention from the North European 
to the Arabian limes of the Roman Empire, we shall see that epic 
poetry is not the only form of literary self-expression to which 
the transfrontier barbarians may be stimulated by the rising tension 
of their relations with the Dominant Minority on the opposite side 
of the military front. If the Arabic poetry which is traditionally 
ascribed to the pre-Islamic period is to be accepted as genuine, 
it affords us an example of a barbarian literature of ‘the Heroic 
Age* which is lyrical in its vein and personal in its interest; and, 
even if the alleged examples of this pre-Islamic school of Arab 
literary art are to be rejected as spurious, we can still infer, from 
the unquestionably authentic rhymed prose of the Qur'an, that 
there were poets before the Prophet Muhammad’s day in the 
ranks of the Arabian wing of the external proletariat of the Hellenic 
World, 

Our examination of the genesis, history, and achievements of 
this Hellenic sample of the External Proletariat is now complete; 
and we can sum up our findings as follows. 

The secession of an external proletariat from the dominant 
minority of a disintegrating Hellenic Civilization produced a 
state of war between these two fractions of a formerly undivided 
and harmonious body social. The resulting hostilities began as a 
running fight and then turned into a stationary warfare along each 
of several different fronts. In this stationary warfare there were 
alternating bouts of activity and sluggishness; and these alterna- 
tions were synchronous on all fronts. The bouts of activity took 
the form of successive attempts on the barbarians’ part to break 
through into the dominant minority’s domain. The first of these 
bouts coincided in date with the culmination of the disintegrating 
civilization’s ‘Time of Troubles’; the second coincided with a 
momentary collapse, in mid-career, of the disintegrating civiliza- 
tion s universal state ; the third coincided with the social interreg- 
num which followed the final break-up of the universal state 
^d the simult^eous dissolution of the civilization itself. The 
ffist two barbarian attempts to break through were abortive, but 
the third was a success; and this successful break-through re- 


Epic, in fom in which we have it, with the Vdlker- 
wanderun^ of. the Aryas is discussed m V. C (i) (c) 3, Annex II, pp. 596-606, below. 
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sxilted in a Volkerwanderung in which the triumphant barbarian 
war-bands swept over the derelict provinces of the decrepit 
universal state and carved out for themselves ^successor-states^ 
in which they tried to settle down in order to exploit their vic- 
tory and to live upon the conquered population as a privileged 
caste. 

In all these vicissitudes of their struggle with the disinte- 
grating civilization’s dominant minority the barbarians walked 
undeviatingly in the path of Violence; but in the hour of their 
victory the several war-bands went to different lengths in the 
degree of the atrocity with which they treated their victims. 
Among some of them there was at least a tendency to incline 
from Violence towards Gentleness; and there was at any rate 
one victorious war-lord who was convinced by his personal ex- 
perience that the fame for which he thirsted could only be won 
by his making it his mission to fulfil and not to destroy the work 
of the age-long adversary whose dominance had been broken at 
last. Nor was even the violence of the. barbarians altogether 
uncreative. On one front they made for themselves, in the likeness 
of the war-lord and his band, a new pantheon which bore no 
closer a resemblance to the pristine objects of the worship of 
Primitive Mankind than it bore to the vision of God which was 
beheld by the prophets of the ‘higher religions’ that were arising/ 
in the same age, in the bosom of the Hellenic internal proletariat. 
On other fronts they took some one of these ‘higher religions’ 
and either refashioned it into something new, or modified it to fit 
their own barbarian heritage, or at least adopted it in a sectarian 
form which became their own distinctive barbarian badge. These 
were rudimentary acts of creation, and this barbarian vein of 
creativity revealed itself not only in the field of religion but 
also in works of literary art. The North European barbarians 
who invented Wod^n and his band of deified freebooters were 
also the makers of Beozvulf and the Continental Teutonic epic 
poetry. The Arabian barbarians who created Islam out of broken, 
lights of Judaism and Christianity which flickered over their 
steppes were also the makers of a lyric poetry with a personal note 
which the Prophet Muhammad turned to religious account in 
the rhymed prose of the Qur’an. 

The Minoan External Proletariat, 

If we have truly succeeded in making out the main features in 
the portrait of the external proletariat of the Hellenic Society, 
this scrutiny may provide us with a clue for carrying out the rest 
of our present survey. Let us now proceed to pass in review the 
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esrtemal proletariats of the other civilizations that have broken 
down and gone into disintegration, and mark whether any of the 
same features appear in their portraits too. 

If we begin with the Minoan Civilization, to which the Hellenic 
Civilization is ‘affiliated’, we shall at once be able to locate the 
position of one Minoan limes which is commemorated down to 
this day by the still standing walls of Tiryns and Mycenae.* Those 
walls were built to keep at bay the barbarians of Continental 
Europe; and, while our archaeological evidence does not tell us 
whether any barbarian raiders from the ho-man’s-land beyond 
this frontier had a hand in the first destruction of the palaces at 
Cnossos and Phaestus at the end of ‘Middle Minoan II’ — a 
catastrophe in which we seem to see the culmination of a 
Minoan ‘Time of Troubles’^ — ^Archaeology and Literature corro- 
borate one another in their record of the Volkerwanderung in 
which these Continental European barbarians, after capturing 
the continental outposts of the Minoan Power and taking to the 
sea,3 eventually swept over the Minoan World — and hurled 


I For the contrast between these Minoan frontier fortresses on the European main- 
land of Greece and the unwalled metropolises of the Minoan universal state on the island 
of Crete see II. D (v), vol. ii, pp. 159-^0, above, _ , . . 

a See I. C (i) (i), vol. i, p. 9», footnote 3, and IV. C (11) (6) i, vol. iv, pp. 64-5, above, 
and V. C (ii) (6), vol. vi, p. 31a, below. , ^ 

5 For the Vandal-like audacity which was shown by the Continental European 
external proletariat of the Minoan Society in accepting the challenge of the Sea and 
bearding the Minoans on their own element see I. C (i) (6), vol. i, p. 93 » and II. C (11) 
(i) 2, vol. i, p- 333, above. The Achaeans can hardly have performed this feat without 
already having made themselves masters of the former Minoan fortresses on the main- 
land ; but the archaeological evidence does not enable us to determine the date at which 
Mycenae and Tiryns changed hands; and it therefore remains uncertain whether the 
mahilanders who sacked Cnossos circa 1400 b.c. were the Achaean assailants or the 
Mycenaean wardens of the Continental European marches of the Minoan World. It 
is possible that the Mycenaeans turned upon the Minoans circa 1400 B.C. (as, in Japan, 
the pioneer barons in the Kwanto turned upon the Imperial Court in Yamato in the 
twelfth century of the Christian Era), before the Achaean barbarians took advantage of 
this dissension among their adversaries in order to overwhelm Mycepaeans and Minoans 
alike. For this possibility see II. £> (v), vol. ii, p. 160, above. In the opinion of Glotas, 
O.: L.a Civilisation J^gdenne (Paris 1923, Renaissance du Livre), p. 61 (cf. p. 245), our 
archaeological evidence proves that the Minoan Power in Crete was overwhelmed by 
the concerted action of the Mycenaean Power and *the New Empire* of Egypt, which 
entered into direct relations with the Mycenaeans in the reigns of the Egyptiac Emperors 
Amenhotep II {jimperabat circa 1450—1415 B.c.) and Amenhotep III (tmperabat circa 
X405— 1370 B.C.). *Ces cadeaux sont de veritables documents d’histoire diplomatique. 
Us annoncent un dv^ement considerable: le soul&vement du monde mycenecn centre 
la Cr^te qui Tavait converti' et transform^, un choc en retour qui allait d<6truire la 
puissance de Cnosse.* According to the same scholar the archaeological evidence proves 
further that the preceding radiation of Minoan culture from Crete into the Mycenaean 
domain on the mainland of European Greece had been ominously selective. When, 
towards the close of the seventeenth century B.c., the Minoan Civilization *took* on the 
mainland (see the passage quoted from Glotz, op. cit., in I. C (i) (6), vol. i, p* 94, 
footnote I, above), the continental ladies adopted all the Cretan fashions (for the style 
of these see the passage quoted from Glotz, op. cit., in I. C (iii) (c), vol. i, p. 174; 
footnote I, above), but the continental men were refractory and, in particular, were 
xmwilling to follow the Cretan men’s fashion of shaving clean (Glotz, op. cit., pp. 78—9, 
87* 9x)> If these external manners and customs (to which alone it is possible for archaeo- 
lo^cal evidence to bear direct witness) may be taken as outward visible signs of inward 
spiritual states, perhaps we are warranted in inferring, from the evidence in question, 
that the male half of the Mycenaean body social was never captivated, as the womenfolk 
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themselves against the ramparts of the Egyptiac World beyond 
it — ^during the post-Minoan interregnum (circa 14:^5—1135 B.C.). 

This story is written — ^for living eyes still to read — in the 
abiding marks of the fire that seared the faces of the gigantic 
earthenware jars in the Imperial store-houses at Cnossos on the 
day when the barbarians broke through the wooden walls of the 
-^thalassocracy^ — ^which had been the Minoan universal state — 
round about the year 1400 and if, as we stand among the 

ruins of Cnossos, we fix our eyes on those sinister smirches that 
have been brought to light in our day, and then call to mind 
Saint Augustine's and Saint Jerome's descriptions^ of what their 
own feelings were when they heard the news of Alaric's sack of 
Rome in a.d. 410, we can perhaps enter into the feelings of un- 
known devotees of a falling Minoan Civilization who may have 
suffered as sharp an agony^ without having left any written 
memorial for a modem Western scholar to decipher. For our 
literary evidence of the final catastrophe of the Minoan Civilization 
we must turn to documents which are not the work of the Minoan 
dominant minority. The archives of the Egyptiac universal state 
have yielded up the official narrative in which the Government 
of ‘the New Empire' has recorded its own success — ^through a 
victory bought at the price of social prostrations — in bringing the 
last and most violent onset of this post-Minoan VSlkerwanderung 
to a tardy halt on the threshold of Egypt itself. ^ And in the tale 
of the siege of Troy the barbarians’ own epigoni have perhaps 
preserved the memory of a preliminary assault upon an outpost of 
the Hittite World on the eve of the great migration of 1.200 j 
1190 B.c.^ If the siege of Troy is an authentic historical event, 

were, by the exotic Minoan cxilture, but always remained at least semi-barbarian at 
heart — in a state of repressed spiritual revolt wfdch eventually broke out into an act of 
fiiai^ant savagery ^t the turn of the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

I See I. C (i) (6), vol. i, p. 93, above, and the present chapter and volume, p. ^69, and 
V. C (i) (c) 4 » P- 3 Sa» and V. C (ii) (a), vol. vi, p. 207, below. 

^ See I. C (1) (o), vol. i, p. 93, and IV. C (ii) (6) i, vol. iv, p. 64, above. 

3 See the present chapter and volume, pp. 223—5, above. 

■+ See I- C (i) (&), vol. i, p. 93, footnote i, above. 

3 See IV. C (iii) (c) 2 (J 3 ), vol. iv, p. 422, above. 

® See I. C (i) (d), vol. i, pp. 93 and 100-2, above. 

7 For the westward expansion of the IChatti Power in Anatolia, up to the threshold 
of a Minoan World which was then in its last throes, after the peace-settlement of 1278 
B.c. between Khatti and *the New Emjjire’ of Egypt, see I. C (i) (6), vol. i, p. 114, above. 
Within the last few years- the royal'archives of the Khatti capit^ at Khattusas (the present 
BoghazkiSi) have yielded up documents which appear to give us glimpses of some of the 
movements in the post-Minoan Vdlkerwanderung between the sack of Cnossos circa 
1400 B.C., which is recorded in the present condition of the ruins of the palace, and th e 
grand finale of X200/1190 B.c., which is recorded in the inscriptions of the Egyptiac 
Emperor Ramses III. These Hittite documents, like the Homeric Epic, show us the sea- 
rovmg descendants of .the Continental European external proletariat of the Minoan 
World bearing down upon the seaboard of the Khatti Empire in Anatolia; but the 
maritime province which has to bear the brunt of the attack in this chapter of the story 
is Paraphylia and not the Troad. As early as the time of King MursU II of Khatti 
(re^nadai drca 1345— 1320 B.c.) we find the name Akhkhiyawa (? Achaia) applied to a 
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it must, of course, have been a minor affair by comparison with 
the successful raid on Cnossos and the abortive assault upon 
Egypt; and of these two great exploits there is no echo in the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. But, if the Homeric Epic is true to type 
in ignoring the greatest, events of the age by which it has been 
inspired, and in exaggerating the importance of the affair which 
it has chosen to take for its theme, ^ it is incomparable in the art 
with which it has created ^a possession for ever’ out of the fruitless 
de^ds and ephemeral experience of one particular set of barbarian 
war-bands. In this Greek ‘heroic* poetry the creative potentiali- 
ties of an external proletariat have come to their finest flower. The 
magnificence of the Ionian Epos as a work of art is matched only by 
the inadequacy of the Olympian Pantheon as an object of worship. 

The Syriac External Proletariat. 

If we turn next to the Syriac Civilization, we shall find that 
several of the anti-barbarian fronts which formed themselves on 
its borders in the course of its disintegration have come to our 
attention already in considering the fortunes of the Hellenic 
dominant minority which took these fronts over as a result of 
Alexander’s conquests in Asia and the Roman conquests in North- 
West Africa and the Iberian Peninsula. 

These Syriac fronts set hard in the sixth century B.C., when 
both the main body of the Syriac Society in Syria and Iran and 
its offshoot in the western settlements of the Phoenicians over- 
seas passed out of a Syriac ‘Time of Troubles* into a universal 
state. The universal state of the main body was the Achaemenian 
Empire, which also embraced within its political frontiers the 
whole of the Babylonic World and that more mature half of the 
jEgyptiac World that lay to the north of the First Cataract.^^ 
The universal state of the Syriac transmarine world was the Cartha- 
giman Empire. Both these Syriac empires were in contact with 
the Hellenic World — indeed, it was a Hellenic pressure that 


n^iaritime district of Southern Anatolia which seems to correspond to the country which 
Age, after the post-Minoan interregnum, was known as Pamphylia, and 
which was izmahlted. in this later ncre. 1-kv a OT'eeLr.<annei1r;nrr 


W wnue aooux: a century later the same country was 

under the rule of an Attanssiyas (? Atreus). These fragments of the archives of Klhatti 

S Dint to the possibility that the Achaean ancestors of the later Greek-speaking Pamph y- 
ans may have already gained a firm enough footing in Pamphylia to impose the Achaean 
niome upon the province witlun less, than a hundred years of the sack of Cnossos circa 
(see Meyer, E.: Geschichte des Altertuins, vol. ii, part (i) second edition 
(^tuttgart and Berlin 1928, Cotta), pp. 546—50; Schachermeyr, F, : Hethiter und Achder 
(Leipzig 1935, Mitteilungen der Altorientalischen Gesellschaft, vol. ix. Heft i/z. 
tfarrassowitz), passim). ' ^ 

^ ^ which ‘heroic* poetry stands to history is discirssed in V. C (i) (c) 

3, Annex III, pp. 007—114, below. v \ ^ 

poHtical partition of the Egyptian World at the First Cataract from the 
hftfa decade of the seventh century b.c. onwards see TI. t> (v), vol. ii, pp. 116-17 above 
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had prevailed upon the Phoenician colonies in the west to unite 
their forces under Carthaginian leadership — but either empire 
also had its anti-barbarian frontiers. The Carthaginian Empire 
marched with the Afrasian Nomads in the Sahara and with the 
sedentary barbarians of North-West Africa and Spain, 't'he 
Achaemenian Empire marched with the Aifrasian Nomads in 
Axabia ; with the Eurasian Nomads on the threshold of the 
Eurasian Steppe between the Pamir Plateau and the Caspian 
Sea; and with the sedentary barbarians of Europe in Thrace. ^ 

The history of the warfare between the Syriac dominant minority 
and the transfrontier barbarians on these five different fronts is 
rather intricate on several different accounts. In the first place 
there was no inner connexion — and therefore no significant corres- 
pondence in dates — ^between the respective courses of events on 
the Achaemenian and on the Carthaginian sectors. ^ In the second 
place the history of the Syriac Civilization was interrupted, in this 
field of action as in others, by the violent intrusion of the Hellenic 
Society through the force of Macedonian and Roman arms. 

For the first two hundred years after the overthrow of the 
Achaemenian Empire by Alexander all the anti-barbarian fronts 
of the Syriac World in Asia were occupied and held against the 
barbarians by Hellenic Powers; and when, in the sixth decade of 
the second century B.C., Carthage was supplanted by Rome in 
Africa as well as in Spain, there was a moment when every single 
front of all the five — in Europe, Africa and Asia alike — ^was in 
Hellenic hands. This situation did not last; for, before the third 
quarter of the second century b.c. had run out, the Eurasian 
Nomads on the front between the Pamirs and the Caspian had 
broken the Bactrian Greek Power,^ and the defence of this front 
had devolved upon the Parthians.^^ These Parthians, however, were 

* These sedentary barbarians in Thrace screened both the Achaemenian dominions 
in Asia Minor and the Hellenic World in Peninsular Greece from a direct contact with 
the Eurasian Nomads on the Great Western Bay of the Eurasian Steppe; but the screen 
was thin. The Odrysae themselves, who in this age were the dornmant Thracian com- 
munity in the Basin of the Maritsa, were perhaps of Nomad origin, if their name testifies 
to a Innship with the Agathyrsi of the Hungarian Alf6ld (sec Part HI. A, Annex H, 
vol. iii, p. 425, footnote 2, abovp), and there is no doubt about the Nomadism of the 
Getae, who rangedi the Lower Basin of the Danube between the Balkans and the 
Transylvanian Carpathians. When, at some date before the close of the sixth century 
B.C., Darius the Great carried the Achaemenian frontier out of Asia into Europe across 
the Black Sea Straits, he broke right through the screen of sedentary barbarians and 
made an unsuccessful attempt to subdue the Scythian. Nomads in the hinterland of the 
Milesian Greek colonies on the north coast of the Black Sea. 

2 There was, of course, a certain inner connexion between the respective relations 
of the Achaemenian and the Carthaginian Empire with the Hellenic World. This 
connexion is examined in Part IX, below. 

3 See Tam, W. W.: 'The Greeks in. Bactria. and India (Cambridge 1938, University 
Pres^, chap. 7: *The Nomad Conquest of Bactria*. 

4 See II. D (v), vol. ii, p, 141, footnote a, and p. 144, and Part III. A, Annex II, vol. 
iii, pp. 412 and 449, above, and the present chapter and volume, pp. 275 and 310, and V. 
C(i) (c) 3, Annex 1 1 , in the present volume, p. 601, footnote 4, andp. 602, footnote 5, below. 
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themselves the epigoni of Nomads who had drifted out of Trans- 
caspia into Khurasan little more than a hundred years before 
and, in summing up the history of South-Western Asia between 
the irruption of the Sakas^ and the Yuechi^ drca 130— 129 b.c."^ 
and the Battle of Carrhae in 53 b.c., it would be as true to say 
that the Parthians had carried the banners of Eurasian Nomadism 
into the heart of the Syriac World from the Caspian Gates to the 
banks of the Euphrates^ as it would be to say that they had 
shielded the heart of the Syriac World by stemming the tide of 
Nomad invasion at the Khurasanian escarpment of the Iranian 
Plateau.^ To the peasantry and townsfolk of Western Iran and 
Traq their Parthian 'Saviours’ were perhaps hardly distinguishable 
from the Saka destroyers whom the Parthian arms were keeping 
at bay; and, in so far as the Parthians acquired a tincture of 
sedentary culture in the course of their south-westward advance, 
it was Hellenism rather than the Syriac Civilization that attracted 
them. Indeed, from first to last, they were better Philhellenes^ than 
they were Zoroastrians. It was not until the Arsacidae had been 
overthrown and supplanted by the Sasanidae circa a.d. 226/2338 
— some five hundred and fifty years after the overthrow of the 
Achaemenidae by Alexander — ^that the Khurasanian frontier over 
against the Eurasian Nomads for the first time passed back into 
the keeping of a purely Syriac Power; and, even when the Sasanids’ 
other mission of completing the ejection of Hellenism from the 
Synac World had been executed — after four hundred years of 
unsuccessful Sasanian efforts — ^by the Sasanids’ conquerors the 
Primitive Muslim Arabs, another hundred years had still to 
pass before the Uma3^ad Power brought to an end, in a.d, 737— 
41, a Nomad dohaination over the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin which by 
then had lasted for eight centuries and three-quarters.® 

This Arab conquest of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin restored, over 


* See II. D (vii), vol. ii, p. 37 above. 

a The invaders of 3 ?arthia in b.c. appear to have consisted mainly of Massa- 
getae and Sacarancae (Tam, op. cit., p. 294). 

Yuechi appear to have been a horde of Tochari led by an aristocracy of Asii 
(Tam, op. cit., pp. 284-7). 

* The termini post quern and prae quern are respectively 141 b.c. and 128 B.c. The 
coi>venti<mally a<xepted approximate date circa 135 b.c. has been corrected to circa 

Nomad mvasion of Bactria, and 129 b.c. for the Nomad invasion of 
.Parthia, by Tarn m op. cit., cap. cit., p. 294. According to the same authority, pp. 278-9* 
Fargh^a had ^ready been conquered from the Greek princes of Bactria by Sakas of 
the Sai-Wang horde ctrca 159 b.c. s See p 216 above 

consequent diversion of these flood- waters from tlie Syriac World to India 
see y. C m (cj 3, Annex II, pp. 601-4, below. 

^ T^sTarthi^ Philhellenism did not, however, amount to much (see V. C (i) (c) 4.. t>. 
355. footnote 2, below). 8 s-e n 216 above 

YiLS irruption of ’the §akas and 

H nn Umayj'ad conquest in A.n. 737-41 sec II. D (v), vol. 

firs? ^ r' 370-84. above. Since the pubUcation of the 

W W a masterly studjr of the subject has appeared in 

w. w. Tam s The Greeks tn Bactna and India (Cambridge 1938, University Press). 
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against the Eurasian Nomads between the Pamirs and the Caspian, 
that frontier of the Syriac World which had been originally 
established in the sixth century b.c. by the Achaemenidae* and 
which had survived the overthrow of the Achaemenian Empire 
for two hundred years. During the brief span of the fifth decade 
of the eighth century of the Christian Era, the Umayyad Caliphate 
united, in a single reintegrated Syriac universal state, not only 
the whole of the former domain of the Achaemenian Empire 
(save for its north-western provinces in Anatolia and Thrace),^ 
but also all, and more than all, the former domain of the Cartha- 
ginian Empire in Nortji-West Africa and the Iberian Peninsula.^ 
This momentary political unity was lost when the 'Abbasids 
overthrew and supplanted the Uma3^ads in Asia in A.D. 750; for 
a fugitive Umayyad succeeded in saving Andalusia for his House; 
and even in Africa the authority of the *Abbasids was never very 
effectively or securely established west of Egypt. But, if the politi- 
cal re-union of the Syriac World under Umayyad rule was thus 
ephemeral, the accompanying social unification survived the divi- 
sion of the Caliphate and endured as long as the Syriac Civilization 
itself. From the eighth century of the Christian Era down to the 
close of the post-Syriac interregnum {durahut circa a.d. 975-^^75) 
there was a unison in the movement of life through all the members 
of the Syriac body social from Andalusia to Transoxania. In the 
interior of the Syriac World this unison in this age declared itself in 
an active and rapid circulation of ideas and emotions and^ persons 
and commodities from end to end of this vast domain.^ On the 
anti-barbarian frontiers in the same age the same unison declared 
itself in a similarity and simultaneity in the vicissitudes of the mili- 
tary struggle on all fronts. In this respect the history of the 
relations between the Syriac dominant minority and its external 
proletariat under the 'Abbasid Caliphate and the Andalusian 
Umayyad Caliphate resembles the history of the Hellenic dominant 
minority and its external proletariat under the Roman Empire. 

On the other hand the external proletariat of the Syriac 

If See II. r) (v), vol. ii, pp. 138—9, above. 

* In the eighth century of the Christian Era the Thracian and Anatolian territories 
that had once belonged to the Achaemenian Empire were welded into an East Roman 
Empire by the genius of Leo Syrus and his son the Emperor Constantine V (see the 
references in IV. C (iii) (c) a (jS), vol. iv, p. 322, footnote 2, as well as IV. C (iii) (c) 2 
(j8), vol. iv, pp- 340—5, above). 

3 See II. D (v), vol. ii, pp. 203, above. 

+ The intellectual monument of this social solidarity of the Syriac World in the Age 
of the *Abbasids is the Arabic literature of the eighth to the tmrteenth century of the 
Christian Era, which is the product of a Republic of Letters in which Cordovans and 
Samarqandls worked hand in hand. A signal example of the activity of the circulation 
on the economic plane is the spread through the Syriac World of the art of manufactur- 
ing, and the habit of using, paper (see Carter, T. F. : The Invention of Printing in China 
and its Spre,ad Westward, revised edition (New York 1931, Columbia University Press), 
pp. 97-100). 
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Civilization has distinguished itself from other representatives of 
its class by performing on two occasions on three different fronts — 
and each time with momentous historical results — ^the /owr deforce 
of enlisting in its own ranks, and carrying away with it in its own 
marauding adventures, the children of an alien civilization. 

The barbarians who broke through the Thracian front of the 
Achaemenian Empire and overthrew its Government and over- 
ran its territories in the third quarter of the fourth century b.c. 
were not the wild highlanders of the Istranja Dagh or Rhodope, 
and they were not even the Odrysae of the Maritsa Basin with 
their possible Nomadic antecedents and their undoubted talent 
for holding together a barbarian principality. The barbarian 
destroyers of the Achaemenian Empire were the Macedonian 
backwoodsmen of the Hellenic World; and they made their 
impetuous entry onto the Syriac stage in a dual role — as apostles 
of Hellenism and not merely as plunderers and exploiters of the 
society that was the victim of their prowess in arms. Similarly, 
in a later age, the Armenian barbarian soldier of fortune who bat- 
tered down the defences of the Melitenian march of the 'Abbasid 
Caliphate^ was fighting in the service of an East Roman Empire 
which was the premier state of a politically precocious Orthodox 
Christian Civilization, ^ while the Basque and Cantabrian and 
Asturian barbarians who broke through the European front of the 
Andalusian Umayyad Caliphate during the post-Syriac interreg- 
num {circa a.d. 975—1275) were reinforced by their Western Chris- 
tian co-religionists and European neighbours the Franks — ^wayward 
children of an infant Western Christian Civilization who readily 
relapsed into barbarism when their primitive passions were re- 
awakened by the scent of blood and the prospect of plunder. 

The true date of the beginning of the Crusades^ is not a.d. 
1095, when Pope Urban II made his historic call to arms, with 
a Levantine objective, in the market-place at Clermont, but a.d. 
1018, when the first war-band of warriors from the northern side 
of the Pyrenees came over the mountains to join the Christian 
barbarians of the Iberian Peninsula in their assault upon the 
tottering defences of the Andalusian Umayyad Caliphate for, 

^ See the present chapter, pp. a53~4, below. 

^ For the political precocity of the Orthodox Christian Civilization and its untoward 
results see IV. C (i) (<;) a vol. iv, jpp. sao— 408, above. 

3 See I. B(iv), vol. i, p. 38, and II. D (vii), vol. ii, pp. 362-3, above, and V. C (i) (c) 4, 
in the present volume, p. 354, below. 

4 In a different context we have studied the collision between the Syriac and the 
Western Christian Society in the Iberian Peninsula from the Western Christian point 
of view, and have watched how the Arab thrust from the Straits of Gibraltar towards 
the line of the Loire in a.d. 711—32 was answered by a Western Christian counter-thrust 
which was carried across the Pyrenees by Charlemagne in A.D. 778 and eventually across 
the Atlantic by Christopher Columbus in a.d. 1492 (see I. B (iv), vol. i, p. 38; II. O 
(v), vol. ii, pp. 202-6; and IV. C (iii) (c) 2 (JS), vol. iv, p. 341, above). But, when 
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when once the young commonwealth of Western Christendom 
had joined in this Transpyrenaean hue and cry, the flame of bar- 
barian aggression spread like wildfire along the whole length of 
the Mediterranean, from west to east,^ and found fuel in Orthodox 

we look at the same collision of social forces from the Syriac standpoint, the Arab con- 
quest of the Iberian Peninsula in a.d. 711— 13 takes on the appearance of a long-deferred 
but none the less legitimate recovery for the Syriac World of a colonial domain which 
had been captured for Hellenism by sheer force of Roman arms in the Hannibalic War 
after it had been fairly won for the S3mac Civilization from Barbarism by a long line 
of Phoenician empire-builders — beginning with the maritime explorers who gained the 
first Phoenician foothold on the Iberian coast of the Atlantic at some date in or before 
the eighth centu^ b.c., and culminating in the person of Hanmbal^s own father Hamilcar 
Barca, who carried the Carthaginian Peace into the interior 01 the Peninsula. It was the 
dominion exercised in the Peninsula by Hamilcar and Hannibal between the end of 
the First and the outbreak of the Second Punic War that was re-established, more than 
nine hundred years later, by Musa for the benefit of an XJmayyad Caliph at Damascus 
(see II. D (v), vol. ii, p. 203, and H. D (vii). Annex IV, vol. ii, p. 432, above); and 
^though, as we have observed (on p. 241, above), the political union of the whole 
Syriac World, from the Eurasian frontier of Transoxania to the Atlantic coasts of 
Morocco and the Iberian Peninsula, was thus achieved by the Umayyads only to be 
undone, within less than a decade, through a partition of the Arab Caliphate, in two 
extremely unequal portions, between the Umayyads and the 'Abbasids, the surviving 
Andalusian Umayyad Caliphate, in which a scion of Umayyah*s House contrived still 
to reign over a remnant of his vast ancestral heritage, continued to play in the Peninsula 
the role of a reintegrated Syriac universal state which had been usuiped by the rival and 
trmmphant *Abbasid Caliphate in the Asiatic and African provinces of the Syriac 
World. The two Caliphates not only lived on side by side to perform an identical social 
function in their respective domains : they also both dissolved simultaneously in the 
general post-Syriac interregnum of a.d. 975—1275 ; and in this world-wide d^bScle the 
Basque and Asturian barbarians from beyond the European frontier of the Andalusian 
Umayyad Caliphate competed with the Murabit and Muwahhid Berbers from beyond 
its African frontier for the possession of the Umayyads* now derelict Peninsular domain 
(see II. D (v), vol. ii, p. 204, above). 

It was in these circumstances that the children of Western Christendom on the farther 
side of the Pyrenees enlisted in the ranks of the European external proletariat of the 
Syriac World by joining in their Basque and Asturian co-religionists* barbarian invasion 
of Andalusia. The first of these Transpyrenaean marauding expeditions from France 
was made in a.d, 1018 (ten years before the Andalusian Umayyad Caliphate finally broke 
up into a bevy of indigenous ‘successor-states*) by a Norman war-band under the leader- 
smp of Roger de Toeni. These Norman pioneers were followed in a.d. 1033 by a 
Burgtindian war-band which was recruited by Odilo, the Abbot of Climy, and which 
presented to the Abbey the booty won from the Muslims. Guy-Geoffrey, Duke of 
Aquitaine, followed in 1063; Thibaut de Sexnur, Count of Chalon, in 1065. Eble, 
Count of Rouci and Rheims, who was the son-in-law of Robert Guiscard and brother- 
in-law of Sancho King of Aragon and Navarre, took the same road in 1073 under the 
patronage of Pope Gregory VII. Duke Hugh of Burgundy came to fight for King Sancho 
in 1078; and from that time onwards, until the stream was diverted from Andalusia to 
Syria in 1095, there was a steady flow of Crusaders across the Pyrenees from Burgundy 
— ‘not that me Burgundians were more adventurous than many others, but because the 
great Abbey of Clxmy recrmted them and laimched them against the Unbeliever* (Petit, 
E.: Histoire des Dues de Bourgogne, vol. i, p. 223, quoted in B^dier, J.: Les Bigendes 
Bpiques, 2nd edition, vol. iii (Paris 1921, Champion), p. 37 i)* 

‘La France, comme on voit, n*a point attendu le concile de Clermont pour concevoir 
rid^e de la croisade et pour la r^aliser. Normands, Champenois, Gascons, Proven9aux, 
Bourguignons surtout, les aventuriers de toutes nos provinces y ont collabor^. Les 
Clunisiens — eux qui devaient plus tard inspirer la Chronique de Turpin et soutenir le 
mouvement du pHerinage de ComposteUe — ont commence par organiser des expedi- 
tions armies en Espagne. Avant de guider sur les routes de paisibles corteges de p&lerins, 
ils y ont convoy^ des bandes d*hommes ^quip^s en guerre.* (B^dier, op. cit., loc. cit.) 

These Transpyrenaean Crusaders who came ^ oyer the mountains m the eleventh 
century of the Clmstian Era to reinforce the Christian baurbarians of the Iberian Penin- 
sula in their warfare against the Andalusian Uma^ads and these Umayyads* indigenous 
successors may remind us of the Transalpine Gaesatae who came to the help of the 
Celtic barbarians of Italy in their struggle against the Romans in 225 B-C. (see II. D 
(vii), vol. ii, p. 345, footnote 2, above), 

* See II. D (vii), vol. ii, p. 362, footnote 5, above. 
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Christendom as well as in Dar-al-Islam. The Pisans and Genoese 
chased the African Muslims out of Corsica^ and Sardinia; the 
Normans chased them out of Sicily and pursued them as far as 
their own African coasts from a base of operations in Apulia and 
Calabria which the first generation of Norman adventurers in 
Southern Italy had captured from the East Roman Empire.^ In 
the next stage of their aggressive advance the European bar- 
barians — ^who needed no scratching to make them betray their 
primitive natures beneath their Western Christian veneer — could 
hardly be restrained from laying their covetous hands upon the 
metropolitan provinces of the East Roman Empire as they trekked 
across Romania on their way to carve out the Frankish ‘successor- 
states’ of the 'Abbasid Caliphate in Syria; and their great day 
came in A,D. 1204 when they sacked Constantinople itself and 
divided up the remnants of the East Roman Empire in Greece 
and the Archipelago. The longing to commit this crime, which 
was carried into effect in the Fourth Crusade, had by then been 
smouldering, unavowed, in the hearts of four generations of cross- 
marked adventurers ever since the Franks who went on the war- 
path in the First Crusade had noted the riches of the Imperial City 
of Orthodox Christendom when they were received within her 
gates as her citizens’ co-religionists and allies. The sack of Con* 
stantinople , by the Crusaders is a barbarian exploit that deserves 
to be commemorated on the same roll of dishonour as the sack 
of Rome by the Vandals and the sack of Cnossos by the Achaeans. 

Without attempting to trace the history of the relations be- 
tween the Syriac dominant minority and its external proletariat 
through all these complications on each of its five fronts, we can 
perhaps gain some idea of its likeness to, or difference from, the 
corresponding passages of Hellenic history by first tracing the alter- 
nation of paroxysms and lulls on the principal Syriac anti-barbarian 
front — ^that is, the front over against the Eurasian Nomads between 
the Pamirs and the Caspian — and then surveying synoptically the 
simultaneous barbarian offensives which broke through the limes 
of a then divided Caliphate^ on all five fronts in the last act, during 
the post-Syriac interregnum of a.d. 975—12^75. 

On the Eurasian front we meet with the first great barbarian 
inroad in the age in which we should expect to find it on our 
Hellenic analogy. The Cimmerian and Scythian Nomad in- 
vasion of South-Western Asia in the eighth and seventh centuries 
B.c. coincided in date with the culmination of the Syriac ‘Time 

^ See further V. C (i) (d) 6 (y). Annex I, p. 622, footnote 3, below. 

2 See II. D (v>, vol. ii, p. aox; III. C (i) (a), Annex, vol. iii, pp. 458-9; and IV. C 
(iii) (c) 2 (jS), vol. iv, p. 392, footnotes * and 2, and pp. 401—2, above, and the present 
chapter and volume, pp. 291-2, below, 3 See p. 242, footnote 4, above. 
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of Troubles^ and on this occasion the Nomad trespassers from 
the Desert on to the Sown penetrated almost as far as their pre- 
decessors the Aryas in the second millennium B.c. for the 
Scythians, too, made their way from Transoxania to Cisjordania — 
though, unlike the Hyksos, they were brought to a standstill at 
Gaza and never watered their horses in the Nile. The tide of 
barbarian invasion which thus momentarily submerged the whole 
of South-Western Asia towards the end of the seventh century B.c. 
was swept back in the sixth century to the north-eastern side of 
‘the Caspian Gates’ by the Medes, and to the other side of the 
Jaxartes by the Achaemenidae;^ and the Achaemenian watch on 
the Steppe was so well kept that the Nomads did not move when 
the Achaemenian Empire stumbled and recovered itself in the 
middle of the fourth century Indeed, they did not even take 

advantage of the sudden and unexpected overthrow of the Achae- 
menidae, a few years after this recovery, by a Macedonian in- 
vader who broke into the domain of the Syriac universal state from 
the opposite quarter, out of the Thracian no-man’s-land on the 
European side of the Black Sea Straits ; and, even when they were 
given an opening at last by the break-up of the Achaemenian 
Empire’s Seleucid Macedonian ‘successor-state’, they did not 
succeed in emulating the exploits of the Scythians or the Hyksos ; 
for the Parthians, as we have seen, got no farther into the Syriac 
World than the line of the Euphrates, and the Sakas no farther 
than the Khurasanian escarpment of the Iranian Plateau; and 
eventually — ^when the Arsacids had been supplanted by the 
Sasanids, and the Sasanids in their turn by the IJmayyads — ^these 
Umayyad sovereigns of a reintegrated Syriac universal state re- 
established the Central ALsian frontier that had originally been 
won by Cyrus, and handed this restored frontier on to their own 
supplanters the ^Abbasids. It was only when the break-up of the 
'Abbasid Caliphate brought with it the dissolution of the Syriac 
Society that the Eurasian Nomads broke into South-Western 
A^sia once again and, on this occasion, repeated the Hyksos’ 
feat when, in a.d. 1250, the ‘successor-state’ of the ^Abbasid 

1 It also coincided with an apparent period of aridity — and therefore of explosivenes 
— on the Steppes (see Part III. A, Annex II, vol. iii, p. 410, above). 

* See the references on p. 232, in footnote 4, above. 

3 See II. 0 (v), vol. ii, pp. 138-^, above. 

4 The Central Government of the Achaemenian Empire had to fight for its life circa 
366—339 B.C., when a number of satraps in the Asiatic provinces west of the Euphrates 
made a concerted revolt with the support of Egypt, which had been independent de facto, 
under an Egyptiac nationalist Government, since 404 b.c. The crisis, however, was 
successfully met. In or about the year 360 b.c. the revolt of the satraps collapsed; and, 
when the Emperor Artaxerxes Ochus achieved the reconquest of Egypt in 343—3 b.c., 
it looked as though the Achaemenian Power had acquired a new lease of life (see further 
V. C (i) (c) 3, p. 94, above, and V. C (ii) (<je), vol. vi, p. aoy ; V. C (ii) (jb), vol. vi, p. 30a; 
and V. C (ii) (a'). Annex II, vol. vi, p. 443, below). 
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Caliphate in Syria and Egypt was usurped from the Kurdish 
Ayyubids by their Turkish mamluks. 

During this post-Syriac interregnum (durabat circa a.d. 975— 
1375)^ the successive waves of the barbarian offensive on the 
Eurasian front all had their counterparts on each of the other 
four fronts. 

In the latter part of the tenth century of the Christian Era, 
when the Eurasian Nomad Ilek Khans were breaking upon the 
Transoxania, and the Saljuqs upon Transcaspia, at the head of 
their respective Turkish war-bands, Arabian Nomads (Banu 
'Uqayl and Banu Asad and Banu Kilab) were breaking upon 'Iraq 
and the Jazirah and Syria — partly at the instigation of the mili- 
tant Shl'i Carmathians, and partly under the leadership of a host 
of petty Arab war-lords (the Banu Asad under the Mazyadids 
and the Banu Kilab under the Mirdasids)^ whose thirst for 
plunder did not disguise itself as religious enthusiasm . 3 At the 
foot of the Taurus and the Amanus these tenth-century Arab 
barbarian invaders of the Syriac World from its Arabian hinter- 
land collided with ‘borderers’ (dfcptrat) of the East Roman Empire 
who were bearing down upon the Mesopotamian and Cilician and 
Syrian lowlands from the Anatolian plateau and the two com- 
peting gangs of scavengers divided the local spoils of the 'Abbasid 
Caliphate mainly by ordeal of battle but partly also by pacific 
agreement . 5 At the same moment the Katama Berber high- 


* This post-Syriac interregnum coincided exactly in date vvith an apparent bout of 
aridity on the Steppes, just as the second paroxysm {circa 825—525 b.c. : see V. C (ii) (6), 
vol. vi, p. 303, below) of the Syriac ‘Time of Troubles' had been contemporaneous 
with an earlier apparent bout of aridity which may have lasted from about 825 to 525 B.c. 

^ See Part III. A, Annex II, vol. iii, p. 416, above. These minor Arab trespassers 
upon the fringes of a derelict 'Abbasid Caliphate at the turn of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries of the Christian Era may be compared with the Arab trespassers on the fringes 
of the Seleucid Empire in the same districts at the turn of the second and the last century 
B.c. (see pp. 215—6 and 218, above). 

3 Shi'ism had, however, been professed by the Hamdanid leaders of the Banu Taghlib, 
who had made themselves masters of the Jazirah and Northern Syria in an earlier 
generation (they had gained possession of Mawsil (Mosul) between a.d. 873 and A.D. 
904, and of Aleppo in a.d. 944). 

+ See IV. C (iii) (c) 2 (^), vol. iv, pp. 399—401, above, and the present chapter and 
volume, p. 242, above, and pp. 253—4, below. 

Nomad Arab war-band of the Banu Habib, who had taken up their quarters 

I -f-hia * A 1 1 . j i . . i 



JVLargrave of the Jvieliteman march of the Abbasid Empire see the present chapter, 
E' E^t Roman ‘borderers” aggression was vigorously contested 

by the nrst of die Hamdanid Amb war-lords of Aleppo, Sayf-ad-Oawlah {doviinahatur 
A.D. 944—07); but his successor Sa d-ad-Hawlah {doniinabatur a.d. 967—91) gave up the 
struere^ie and +rx •_ . ^ treaty estab- 


rans 1932, 

' J- is » — — '-i»***sif*«*w*vii Vi fciiv x>.ici,vJLv ill thc BoUP 

edition of the East Roman historian Leo Diaconus (Bonn 1828, Weber), pp. 392-4. 
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landers from Eastern Kabylia, under their ‘Fatimid’ leaders, 
were bearing down upon Egypt after having already submerged 
the Aghlabi ‘successor-state* of the ^Abbasid Caliphate in Ifriqlyah.^ 
And at the same moment, likewise, the Iberian highlanders of 
Asturias atid Navarre were making their first conquests at the 
expense of Dar-al-Islam in Andalusia. In the middle of the 
eleventh century of the Christian Era, when the Saljuq Turks 
were following the Parthian trail from Transcaspia to the Euphrates, 
the Banu Hilal and the Banu Sula5rm were breaking out of Arabia 
across Egypt into Ifriqiyah,^ while the Lamtuna Sanhaja Nomad 
Berbers from the Sahara, under their Murabit leaders,^ werepouring 
across the Straits of Gibraltar to contend for the possession of 
Andalusia with the North Iberian Christian barbarians and their 
French co-religionists and allies from beyond the Pyrenees.^ 
In the third quarter of the eleventh century the Saljuq Turks 
collided with the East Roman ‘borderers* in a race between these 
two barbarian competitors for the possession of the 'Abbasid 
Caliphate*s Armenian Monophysite Christian ‘successor-states* 
and before the close of the eleventh century the Saljuq Turks and 
the Katama Berbers and the French Franks, in the course of their 
simultaneous invasions of the Syriac World from opposite quarters, 
had all come into collision, in a ‘three-cornered duel*, in Syria 
itself. In the middle of the twelfth century, when the Eurasian 
Nomad Ghuzz were treading on the Eurasian Nomad Saljuqs* heels 
in Transcaspia and Khurasm, the Muwahhid Masmuda Berber 
highlanders from the Atlas were pursuing the Murabit Lamtuna 
Berber Nomads across the Straits.^ It was not until the twelfth 
century had passed over into the thirteenth that the Eurasian 
Nomads gave a decisive demonstration of their superiority in 
staying-power over all their barbarian competitors in the contest 
for the division of a moribimd Syriac Society*s heritage. 

In the thirteenth centuty, when the East Roman ‘borderers* 
were . fighting their last rear-guard action on the Anatolian side 
of the Black Sea Straits, when the Arabian and North-West 
African reservoirs of aggressive barbarian ‘man-power* had both 
temporarily run dry, and when the Frankish barbarian invaders 
of Syria were barely managing still to cling to their last footholds 
on the Syrian coast, the Eurasian Steppe delivered itself of the 
most violent and destructive eruption of Nomads that has ever 
been recorded in the annals of any of the sedentary civilizations. 

1 See Gautier, E. F.: Les Siicles Obscurs du Maghreb (Paris 1927* Payot), pp. 311—29. 

2 See Part III. A, Annex: II, vol. iii, pp. 445—6, and Part III. C (ii) (^), Annex III, 
vol. iii, pp. 473-4» above. 

3 See Gautier, op. cit,, p. 333. •+ See II. D (v), vol. ii, p. 204, above. 

5 See IV. C. (iii) (c) 2 (^), vol. iv, pp. 400 and 401, above. 

6 See II. I> (v), vol. ii, p. 204, above. 
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In this century the Mongols — ^not content with invading the 
Far Eastern World in one direction and the Russian Orthodox 
Christendom in another — simultaneously flung themselves upon 
the Syriac World through the gap between the Pamirs and the 
Caspian, and devastated it with a ferocity which quite eclipsed 
the performances of the Ghuzz and the Saljuqs. The Mongol 
conquerors of Transoxania and Iran and Traq pushed on across 
the Euphrates into Syria; and they would certainly have reached 
the Nile, and perhaps even the Atlantic, if they had not been 
repulsed on Syrian battlefields by their Turkish cousins the 
Mamluks, a pack of Eurasian Nomad wolves who had 
been trained by their Ayyubid masters to serve as Syriac watch- 
dogs. ^ 

This rather perfunctory survey has perhaps brought to light a 
sufficient resemblance between the respective histories of the 
Syriac and Hellenic external proletariats to raise the question 
whether similar experiences have produced similar spiritual effects. 
We have seen that the Hellenic external proletariat was stimulated 
by its struggle with the Hellenic dominant minority into displaying 
a certain creativity in the two fields of religion and literature. In 
the same two fields do we find that the Syriac external proletariat 
has any creative works to its credit? 

In the field of religion we shall search the record of the Syriac 
external proletariat in vain for any parallel either to the North 
European barbarians’ creation of a pantheon in the image of the 
war-lord and his war-band or again to the Prophet Muhammad’s 
achievement of conjuring a new ‘higher religion’ out of the re- 
ligious inflUiCnces that were radiating from the Hellenic World 
into the Arabia of his age. On the other hand we shall find 
several parallels in the history of the intercourse between the 
external proletariat and the dominant minority of the Syriac 
World to the Goths’ adoption of an Arian instead of a Catholic 
Christianity and to their deliberate persistence in an originally 
undesigned sectarianism as a distinctive badge to mark them off 
from a Catholic subject population after their successful breach of 
the Roman limes had made their fortunes by suddenly promoting 
them to the status of a privileged ruling caste from their former 
status as outcasts wandering in the wilderness beyond the pale. 

An inclination to resist conversion to the established religion 


- For the suc^ssive Mongol invasions of Syria which were repulsed by the Egyptian 
Mamlu^ see I. C (i) (i). Annex I. voL i, p. 350, and IV. C (iii) (c) 2 (y), vol. iv, p. 447, 
^ove. This successful stand against the Mongol Nomads which was made in Syria by 
me ex-Nomad Mamluks may be compared with the successful stand against the Saka 
Nomads which was made m Khurasan by the ex-Nomad Parthians (see II. D (v), vol. 
u, p. 141, lootn^e 2, and the present chapter and volume, pp. 239—40, above, and V, C 
w 3 » Annex II, in the present volume, p, 6qx, footnote 4, and 602, footnote 5, below}. 
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of the Syriac World of the day, without closing their ears to the 
preaching of the same faith in an unorthodox sectarian foimi, can 
be detected among the Syriac external proletariat both in the 
Sasanian Age, when the established religion was Zoroastrian- 
ism, and in the Age of the Arab Caliphate, when the established 
religion was Islam. 

Between the Zoroastrian Church and the Eurasian Nomads 
there was a secular antipathy, which can be traced back to 
Zarathustra’s own lifetime.^ While the Iranian prophet addressed 
himself to the Nomads^ as well as to the members of the sedentary 
society to which he himself belonged, he seems to have foimd 
the Nomads impervious to his teaching — as was indeed to be 
expected, considering that the substance of Zarathustra’s message, 
on the social side, was a call to abandon the Nomadic for the 
sedentary w^ay of life. Zarathustra*s own personal hostility to 
Nomadism was conscious and avowed; and it seems to have 
evoked, among Nomads who persisted in the error of their ways, 
an answering hostility which was perhaps less articulate but 
which was not on that account less genuine. The Parthians, for 
example, were never mpre than lukewarm half-hearted Zoro- 
astrians down to the day when they were overthrown by the 
zealous Sasanid Defenders of the Zoroastrian Faith — ^though by 
that time more than four and a half centuries had elapsed since 
the moment in the third century b.c. when an Arsacid war-lord 
had led his followers out of the desert of Transcaspia into the 
sownland of Khurasan. Nor did the official patronage of the 
Axsacids’ Sasanian successors avail to enable a Zoroastrianism 
which was now the established religion of Iran^ to propagate 
itself even among the ci--devant Nomad masters of the Oxus- 
Jaxartes Basin — not to speak of the unreclaimed Nomads on the 
open Steppe beyond. 

In the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin — ^which had been thrown open to 
a constant radiation of Indie cultural influence ever since the 
crossing of the Hindu Kush by the first Bactrian Oreek conqueror 
in the second century b.c.^ — ^ the Zoroastrian established church 
of the Sasanian Empire found the Mahayana already in possession 
of the fields in the first half of the third century of the Christian 
Era; and four hundred years later, on the eve of the Sasanian 

* See V. C (i) (c) p lai, footnote i, above. 

a See Pettazzone, R. : La Religione di Zarathustra (Bologna 1920, Zanichelli), p. 91, 
3 The official establishment of the Zoroastrian Church by the Sasanian Dynasty, so 
far from being a boon to Zoroastrianism, cast a blight upon it (see V. C (i) ijd) 6 (S), 
Annex, pp. 659—61, below). 

See II. D (v), vol. ii, p. 141, footnote 2, and II. D (vii), vol. ii, pp. 369—85, and 
V. C (i) (c) 2, in the present volume, pp. 132—3, above, 

5 See V. C (i) (c) a, p. 136, above. 
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Empire’s fall, when the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang 
(Yuan Chwang) travelled across the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin circa 
A.D. 629, on his way to India, it is evident from his narrative that 
the M^ayana had not yet disappeared from Central Asia, even 
if its hold there had been we^ened.^ This survival of the 
Mahayana at the Sasanian Empire’s gates is evidence of che ill 
success of the Zoroastrian Church’s missionary propaganda; 
and corroborative evidence, which is more cogent still, is to be 
found in the fact that, while the ebb of the Mahayana in Central 
Asia in the Sasanian Age was undoubtedly due to a return of 
the tide of native Syriac cultural influences, the native Syriac 
religions which won ground in Central Asia in this age at the 
Mahayana’s expense were Manichaeism,^ which was proscribed 
and persecuted in the Sasanian Empire, and Nestorianism, which 
was grudgingly and precariously tolerated^ by the Sasanian 
Govermnent for the negative reason that this sectarian form of 
Christianity was proscribed and persecuted in the contemporary 
Roman World. While the Zoroaspian missionary propaganda 
failed to make any headway beyond the north-east frontier of the 
Sasanian Empire, the Nestorian missionaries had succeeded, by 
A.D. 636, in carrying their faith right across the Eurasian Steppe 
to the capital of the T’ang Empire in the Far East;'* and in a.d. 
762 the Manichaean missionaries succeeded in converting the 
Uighur Nomad meters of the Turfan Basin.s The hold which 
Nestorianism obtained upon the Nomads, as well as upon the 
oasis-dwellers, in Eurasia was so strong that it even survived the 
overthrow of the Nestorian Nomad Karayits and Naimans by 
the pagan Nomad Mongols at the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury of the Christian Era. The Mongol victors took the conquered 
Nestorians into their service; and there were occasions, during 
the last and greatest eruption of the Eurasian Notnad Volker- 
wanderung into the Synac Society’s domain, on which it pleased 
the^ pagw Mongol conquerors of South-Western Asia to show 
Aeir disdain for a Muslim subject population by ostentatiously 
besto^^g their favours upon the religion of their Nestorian 
Christian secretaries and accoimtants.^ 

While the esteblishment of Zoroastrianism as the official re- 
hgion of the Sas^an Empire had this unintended effect of com- 
mending a sectarian Mamchaeism and Nestorianism to the Eurasian 


Sef P- 37 S, above. 


* outbTirsts of persecution. 

« TT^ 415. above. 

S>ee II. (vi), voL 12, pp, 237-8, above. 
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NoiMd wing of the Syriac external proletariat, the next chapter of 
Syriac history — in which the Sunnah took the place of Zoroas- 
trianism as the established religion of the Sasanian Empire^s 
‘successor-state’ the Arab Caliphate — shows us the Shi 'ah, which 
was proscribed and persecuted throughout the Sunni Caliph’s 
dominions, making converts among the transfrontier barbarians in 
no less than three different directions: among the pagan Berbers in 
Africa; among the Zoroastrian Iranian highlanders in the Caspian 
Provinces and among the nominally Sunni Arab Nomads in Hasa, 
And the sweeping success of this Shi'i missionary enterprise in these 
three barbarian hinterlands of the Sunni Caliphate procured for the 
Shi'is the same revenge upon their orthodox Muslim opponents 
and persecutors that the discomfited Arians obtained for them- 
selves against the victorious Catholic majority in the Roman 
Empire through the conversion to Arianism of the Goths and the 
Vandals.^ 

In the tenth century of the Christian Era, when the frontier- 
defences of the reintegrated Syriac universal state collapsed, the 
East Ajrabian barbarian harriers of Traq and Syria and the 
Daylami barbarian conquerors of Western Iran and Baghdad 
and the Katama Berber conquerors of Ifriqiyah and Egypt all 
alike broke through as Shi'i invaders of a Sunni World; and the 
‘successor-states’ of the 'Abbasid Caliphate which were founded 
by these victorious barbarians’ Carmathian and Buwayhid and 
Fatimid leaders did not merely impose the military yoke of a 
victorious external proletariat upon the necks of a no longer 
dominant minority; they also established a Shi'i minority’s 
dominion over a Sunni majority. ^ This momentary Shi'i ascen- 
dancy in p^-al- Islam was brought to an end when the first wave 
of barbarian invaders from the threshold of the Syriac World was 
swamped by a second wave from an outer zone of barbarism 
which had never been reached by the Shi'i missionaries ; for these 
remoter barbarians had been converted, before they broke out of 
the wilderness, to the Sunnah — and this in an ultra-orthodox form.^- 
In Iran and ^Iraq the Shi'i regime of the Daylami Buwayhids 

I For the parallelism, vis-d-vis the Arab Caliphate, between the position of these 
Zoroastrian barbarian highlanders in the Caspian provinces of Iran and the position 
of the Christian barbarian highlanders in the Biscayan provinces of the Iberian Peninsula 
see II. r> (vii). Annex VIII, voL ii, pp, 446-53, above. 

* See pp. 337—9, above. 

3 For this temporary ascendancy of the Sln'ah over the Sunnah in the *successor- 
states’ of the ^Abbasid Caliphate in the tenth and eleventh centuries of the Christian 
Era see I. C (i) (d). Annex I, vol. i, pp. 354—6, above. 

4 See I, C (i) (6) Annex I, vol. i, p. 357 » above. It may perhaps be conjectured that 
these belated Sunm missions to an outer circle of pagan barbarians beyond the pale 
were stimulated, like the preceding Shi*i missions, by the spur of adversity at home. 
At any rate, the Sunni missionaries who converted the Sanhaja and the Saljuqs must 
have been operating from their respective bases of operations in Ifriqiyah and in Iran 
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was overthrown by the Sunm Saljuqs, while the Fatimid 
Shi^i Caliphate which had been established by the strong arm of 
the Kabylian Katama was overwhelmed in Ifriqlyah by the 
Katama’s w'estern neighbours the fanatically Sunni Kabylian San- 
haja/ and was extinguished in Egypt by a studiously orthodox 
S^adin.2 Yet down to the end of the post-Syriac interregnum 
the Shl'ah continued to exercise its power of attraction upon the 
barbarian rulers of Sunni subjects ; for at the turn of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries of the Christian Era, when the Mongol 
Il-Khans were experimenting in alternative substitutes for their 
ancestral paganism, they toyed with the Shi^ah,^ as well as with 
Nestorian Christianity, before they capitulated to the Sunni 
orthodoxy which was the faith of the majority of the population 
of their dominions. 

Thus the Syriac external proletariat resembles the Hellenic 
external proletariat in showing at least a certain originality — 
though perhaps not a positive creativity — in the field of religion. 
When we turn from religion to literature, do we find any poetic 
achievement of the Syriac external proletariat that can be re- 
garded as an analogue of the Teutonic Epic.^ The answer is 
in the affirmative ; for, while the African contingents of the Syriac 
external proletariat have not charged the air with any winged 
words to commemorate their historic experiences, their Asiatic 
and European comrades-in-arms have not remained dumb. The 
Macedonian conquistadores who broke through the Thracian 
front of the Achaemenian Empire in the fourth century b.c. 
have left a literary echo of their barbarian feat of arms in the 
Alexander Romance.^ The East Roman ‘borderers’ who broke 
through the Euphratean front of the 'Abbasid Caliphate in the 
tenth century of the Christian Eras have left behind them an echo 
of their corresponding feat of arms in the epic of which the hero 
is Basil Digenis Akrftas. And the French Crusaders who broke 
^ough the Pyrenaean front of the Andalusian Umayyad Caliphate 
in the eleventh century of the Christian Era have created a work 


time when these rc^ons were under the Shi*i rule of the Fatimids and the Buwayhids 
We may r«nmd oux^vcs that the Arian Lombards were at the gates of Ro^ at Uie 
moxn^t when Pope Oregory Ae Great sent out his missionaries to convert the pagan 
barbarum m Ultima Thule to CathoHdsm (see HI. C (u) (i), vol. 

I Obiewj du Maghreb (Paris 19*7, Payot), pp. 333-0 

D^lamite barbarian converts to sEi^wm^y the 
Sanhaja ax^ S^juq b^banw converts to the Sunnah may be compared with the over- 
throw of the Visigoths by the Fra^h converts to CathoU^ 

i®® Annex I, voL i» p. 363, above. 

* See V. C (iii) (<:) 2 (^), vol. iv, pp. 399-400, above. 
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of art which is the parent of all the poetry that has ever been 
written in any of the vernacular languages of the Western World, 
The Chanson de Roland^ at any rate, has outstripped Beowulf vsx its 
historical importance just as signally as it surpasses the chef d* oeuvre 
of the Teutonic Epic in its intrinsic literary merit. 

The geographical and social environment in which the Byzantine 
Greek Epic of Basil Digenis Akritas came to birth is proclaimed 
in the hero’s standing epithet; for ‘Akritas’ means ‘Borderer’,^ 
and the scene of action of every incident in the poem is located 
within the East Anatolian highland no-man’s-land^ where the 
East Roman Empire marched with the Ajrab Caliphate.^ The 
historical nucleus of the literary character that is the central 
figure of the poem seems to be an East Roman officer of the 
Anatolic army-corps^ named Diogenes, whose death in battle 
against the Arabs is recorded by the chronicler Theophanes (sub 
Anno Mundi 6281 = a . d . 788). 

‘Ces choses se passaient . . . dix ans apres que fut tomb^ dans la 
clisura de Roncevaux le Digenis Akritas des Francs, le paladin Roland, 
aussi obscur, aussi fameux que le heros d’Anatolie, mais mieux chante 
que lui.’^ 

The original home of the epic which crystallized round this eighth- 
century East Roman officer’s memory seems to have lain in the 
Taurus defiles and on the Cilician plain but in the course of its 
growth the epic seems to have laid under contribution the 
personality and exploits of a later historical personage, the 
Armenian soldier of fortune Mleh (Graeck Melias),^ who con- 
quered from a by then tottering 'Abbasid Caliphate the March 
of Lykandos on the East Roman Government’s behalf in the 

* See p. 246, above. 

2 For this no-roan’s-land, which gave birth not only to the Bast Roman Epic but also 
to both the ‘Isaurian* and the ‘Macedonian’ dynasty of East Roman Emperors, see III, 
C (ii) (6), vol. iii, p. 274 » footnote a; IV. C (iii) (c) a (6), vol. iv, p, 365, footnote 4; and 
IV. C (iii) (c) a (/), Annex III, vol. iv. p. 630, above. 

3 The lay of the Akritas Basil Digenis is not the only piece of Byzantine Greek epic 
poetry to which this Romano-Arab borderland -has given birth. It has also generated 
the heroic ballad of Armourdpoulos, which seems to have been precipitated by historical 
events which occxirred in the ninth century (see Gr^goire, H. : ^utour de Dig 4 nis 
Akritas* in Byzantion, vol. vii (Brussels 193a, Secretariat de la Revue), pp. 292-3, and 
the present chapter, p. 255, footnote 3, below), and likewise the cycle of Andronicus 
and Coiwtantine Ducas, who are historical personages of the tenth century (see Gregoire, 

H. : ‘Lf’Age Heroique de Byzance’ in Melanges Offerts d JM. Nicolas yorga (Paris 1933, 

Gamber), p. 391; eundem: ‘Etudes sur I’Epopee Byzantine’ in des j£tudes Grecques^ 

vol. xlvi (Paris 1933, Leroux), pp. 48—61). 

+ For the^ origin and character of this East Roman army-corps and militery district, 
see II. D (iii), vol. ii, p. 81, with footnote x, and II. D (v), vol. ii, p, 153, with footnote 

I. and IV. C (ii) (6) i, vol. iv, p. 73, above. 

s Gr6goire, H. : *Le Tombeau et la Bate de Bigenis Akritas (Samosate, vers 940 apr^s 

J. -C.)’ in Byzantioriy vol. vi (Brussels 1931, Secretariat de la Revue), p. 499. Cf. eundem : 
‘L’Epopee Byzantine et ses Rappoits avec I’Epopee Turque et I’Epopee Romane’ in 
Academie Royale de Belgique : Bidletin de la Classe des Lettres et des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques, S^rie (Brussels 1930, Lamertin), p. 464. 

* Gregoire, ‘Lr’Epopee’, p, 464. 7 See p . 242, above . 
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reign of the Emperor Leo VI (imperabat a.d. 886^11) ai^ after- 
wards cooperated with the East Roman gener^ John Curcuas 
in the more ambitious conquest of the larger and more important 
Arab March of Malatiyah, on the right bank of me Upper Euph- 
rates. in A.D. 928.1 The scene of the Byzantine Greek epic hero s 
imaginary life was transferred from the Taurus to this conquered 
territory farther north-east, and the domain in the ai^ient dis- 
trict of Commagene which is assigned by the poet to the Cappa- 
docian Akritas corresponds exactly with the domain which is 
known to have been assigned by the East Roman Government to 
their Armenian servant iMleh ‘in real life’.^ , t? 

It will be seen that, from the Arab point of view, the East 
Roman ‘borderers’ whose features have been combined to com- 
pose the imaginary portrait of the hero of a Byzantine Greek 
epic poem were .members of an external proletariat who had 
broken through the north-western limes of the Abbasid Caliph^e 
when the Syrian universal state, which the Arabs had re-estab- 
lished,3 was in extremis \ and the celebration of such barbarian 
feats of arms in epic poetry is something that' we have now learnt 
to expect on the s'trength of the instances that have already come 
to our notice in the histories of^ other alien invaders of other 
collapsing universal states. The content of the Byzaiitine Greek 
Epic has, however, been enriched — and its histo^, by the same 
token, complicated — ^by reason of two facts which are both of 
thfMTi peculiar to this particular example of the phenomenon that 
we are now studying. 

In the first place the East Roman Empire was sometWng more 
tVian the barbarian no-man’s-land which it looked like in the 
eyes of Arab wardens of the Abbasid marches whose acquaintance 
with the enemy’s country was confined to the wilder regions 
adjoining the border. The East Roman Empire was, as we have 
seen in another context,'^ a deliberate reconstruction of a Roman 
Empire which had been the Hellenic universal state, and in 
Byzantine Greek eyes it was the East Rotnan ‘borderers’ who 
were the wardens of the marches of Civilization and their Arab 
neighbours who were the transfrontier barbarians. The Arabs 


* For the Bast Roman wars of aggression against the ‘Abbasid Caliphate and its 
‘successor-states' which began with the campaigns of Curcuas see IV. C (iii) (c) a (jS), 
vol. iv, pp. 399—400, above- The submission of Malatiyah in A.D. 938 seems to have 
been followed by a military occupation in 9i4- ^ 

® Gr(£goire, ‘L.’Bpop^e’, p. 464; idem; ‘Etudes sur TEpop^e Byzantine* in Revue 
des Rtudes Grecques^ vol. xlvi (Paris 1933, Leroux), pp. 64—8; idem: ‘Autour de Dig£nis 
Akritas*, p, z88. Compare Goossens, R.; ‘Autour de Dig^nis Akritas’ in Byzantion^ 
voL vii (Briissels 1932, Secretariat de la Revue), p. 316: ‘Lea chants ^piques ont suivi, 
de la Cappadoce k I’Euphrate et i la Syria, les frontieres changeantes des deux empires 
dont ils retracent les luttes.* 3 See I. C (ii) (b), vol, i, pp. 76-7, above. 

+ In rv. C (iii) (c) a Q?), vol. iv, pp. 3*2-3 and 340-5, above. 
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had, indeed, actually played the part assigned to them in the 
Byzantine mental picture of Arabo-Byzantine relations. Before 
ever the East Roman ‘borderers* found their opportunity to take 
the offensive at the 'Abbasid Caliphate*s' expense, the Axabs had 
conducted, twice in every year, regular seasonal raids into East 
Roman territory from 2i place (Tarmei on the Cilician Plain at T arsus 
and the other Arab raiders who had been operating less systemati- 
cally, and on a smaller scale, from a secondary base at Malatiyah 
had anticipated the East Roman ‘borderers* in running true to the 
type of barbarians on the war-path. These Melitenian marchmen 
of the 'Abbasid Caliphate had celebrated their exploits on East 
Roman ground in a local epic of their own, which, like the con- 
temporary Byzantine Greek Epic, was precipitated by the deeds 
of two historical personages. The first of these (corresponding 
to the East Roman officer Diogenes) was the Sayyid Battal,* who 
died fighting against the East Romans in a.d. 739, at the Battle 
of Akroinon. The second (corresponding to the East Roman 
Government’s Armenian henchman Mleh) was a margrave of 
Malatiyah named *Umar, who played a part in the capture of the 
East Roman fortress of Amorium in a.di 8383 and was finally 
overtaken, defeated, and killed in a.d. 863, in the course of a raid 
on Amisus, by the East Roman General Petronas.^ This Muslim 
Melitenian Epic seems also to have derived some of its inspiration 
from the ninth-century exploits of the Paulicians in the adjoining 
district of Tephrice ,5 who, though not co-religionists of the Meli- 
tenian Arabs, had in common with them a perpetual feud with 
their other neighbours the East Romans. In the earliest of the 
foreign versions in which the Melitenian Arab Epic has come 
down to us at second hand the historical Paulician leaders Chry- 
socheir and Carbeas are made into the Amir 'Umar’s father and 

* See II. D (vii), vol. ii, p. 368, with footnote 1, and IV. C (iii) (c) a 03 ), vol. iv, p. 400, 
footnote 2, above. 

a See Grdgoire, *L*£pop^e*, pp. 468-70 and 480; eundem: ‘Comment Sayyid Battal, 
martyr musulman du viii® si^cde, est-il devenu, dans la 16 gende, le contemporain d*Amer 
(t863)?* in Byzantion^ vol. xi (Brussels 1936), pp. 570—5. 

3 Amorium was not only the principal fortress in the Anatolic army-corps district; 
it was also the strategic key-point of all the Asiatic territories of the Bast Ro m a n Empire, 
since it commanded the several routes leading from -the south-eastern frontier to the 
Asiatic shores of the Bosphorus. The fall of Amorium in A.i>. 838 made an impression 
on East Roman hearts and minds of which the depth and strength are attested by the exis- 
tence of a Byzantine Oreek heroic ballad of which the hero (Armour6po\ilos = the son of 
one of the East Roman defenders of Amorium whom the victorious Arabs had caxnried away 

the .^a]bs in ^eir own territory (Gr^goire, H. : ‘D* Age H6tofque de §yzance* in Mdlanges 
Ojfferts d Nicolas yorga 1933, Gamber), pp. 388—9; idem, ‘Etudes^, pp. 

idem, *L«e Rfegne de Michel III’ in Byzantion^ vol. v (Paris 1930, Champion), p. 339). 

For 'Umar’s death see Gr6goire, *L’Epop6e’, p. 469; eimdem: *Le Rfegne de Michel 
HI dans I’Epop^e Byzantine’ in Byzantion, vol. v (Paris 1930, Champion), p. 33^- 

s For the death-struggle between the Patilician Republic of Teijhrice and the E^t 
Roman Empire in the ninth cenfury of the Christian Fra see IV. C (iii) (c) a (jS), vol. iv, 
PP* 364—6, above. 
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uncle respectively, and the capture of Amorium in a.d, 838 is 

attributed to them.^ . , 

This Melitenian Arab Epic with a Paulician tincture in it must 
have already taken shape by the year a.d. when the Abbasid 
IVIarch of Malatiyah was incorporated into the East Roman Empire. 
If the annexation of this Muslim territory had been carried out 
in the same grim spirit and brutal manner as that of the Paulician 
Republic of Tephrice some fifty-three years before, in or about 
A.D. 875, the East Romans might never have deigned to acquaint 
themselves with the work of the Mielitenian minstrels’ art and 
would certainly never have allowed it to have any influence on 
their own epic literature. What has complicated the history of 
the Byzantine Greek Epic is the fact that the incorporation of Arab 
Malatiyah into the East Roman Empire was achieved in the end 
by a voluntary capitulation which satisfied the amour propre of both 
parties and which was followed by a fraternization between these 
ancient enemies. The Melitenian Arab margrave Abu Hafs who 
tendered his submission to the East Roman general John Curcuas 
in A.D. 928^ thenceforward fought, side by side with his conqueror, 
in the East Roman campaigns against Abu Hafs’ own co-religionists 
in the interior of the 'Abbasid Empire.^ The East Romans re- 
sponded by taking their new companions-in-arms to their bosom ; 
and they gave a gracious literary expression to this union of hearts 
by incorporating into their own epic of the Akrftas the Meli- 
tenian Epic in which the leading figure was Abu Hafe’ grand- 
father the Amir 'Umar.^ The association of the Melitenian 

^ Gr^goire, ‘Etudes*, p. 64; idem, *Le R^gne de Mich^ HI*, p. 329. These attribu- 
tiozis are made in the Byzantine Greek version of the Melitenian Arab Epic which now 
figures as Part Oi^ of the final form of the epic poem of Basil Dig^nis Akrltas. 

2 Gr^goire, ‘Lr’Epopee*, p. 466. 

^ Gr^goire, *Lc Tombeau et la Date de Dig^nis Akritas*, p. 497. 

-♦ The tenth-century Byzantine Greek version of the M^tenian Epic which consti- 
mtes Part One of the poem 4 >f Dig^nis in its final form is not the only trace of the Meli- 
tenian Epic that has come down to us. It can also be traced in one of the stories in the 
Arabim Nights (see Groossens, R.: ‘Autour de Dig&nis Akritas: la **Geste d*Omar** dans 
les Mille et une Nuits* in Bysicmtiont vol. vii (Brussels 1932), pp. 305—12) and in an 
Arabic romance of the Roznano-* Abbasid wars called Dhdt al-tivmmah tva *lSattdl (see 
GoosseiM, o^ cdt., p. 317, and Canard, M.: ‘Delhemma: Sayyid Battal et *Omar al- 
No man m Byzantion^ yol. sii (Brussels 1937), pp. 183—8). Moreover the Melitenian 
Epic see m s to have enn<^ed a non-Arabic literature twice over. After having, in the 
tenth century of the Clmstian Era, provided the materials for the present Part One of 
the Byzantine Greek epic poem of Dig^nis Akritas, it similarly provided, in the twelfth 
century, the materi^ for a Turldsh Epic of which the hero is the Sayyid Battal (though 
the Akritas figures in this Tu rki sh poem, too, as a secondary character under the name 
of Akrates). The terminus post quern for the composition of this Turkish version of the 
MeKtenian Epic is the conquest of the March of Malatiyah by the Muslim Turkish 
bpban^ mvader Gumushtigin son of Danishmand at the end of the eleventh century 
of Chra^ Era in the wake of the SaljOqs (see I. C (i) (J), vol. i, p. io6. footnote 
j: •> P- 349 . footnote i; IV. C (ii) (6) i, vol. iv. p. 7^; and 

P* 398 » above). The terminus prae quern cannot bte very 
mucn jat^, smce the last historical event mentioned in this Turkish Epic is the First 
Crusade igereba^ A.n. 1096-9), while the last *Abbasid Caliph mentioned is Mu‘tasim 
{jmperetbat AJ>. 833-42), who was the contemporary of the Amir *Umar of Malatiyah, 
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margrave 'Umar with the Cappadocian akritas Diogenes was 
neatly effected by a slight manipulation of the name of a Byzan- 
tine Greek literary hero whose historical nucleus had long since 
faded out of mind. 

‘L’fimir, que chantait sans doute plus d'une cantil^ne de Malatia, 
devint le pere du heros grec, et Akritas lui-meme, etant Digenis^ ou 
fils de deux races, put etre le hdros commun des Grecs et des Syriens, 
des Cappadociens et des Euphratesiens. Le poeme grec, avec ses deux 
parties, est la traduction poetique de Tannexion de Malatia.’^ 

In the poem of Digenis as we have it. Part One is devoted to the 
glorification of Digenis’ suppositious father ‘the Amir’, and the 
poem breathes throughout a spirit of reconciliation between 
Greek and Arab. The Amir is represented as abandoning Islam 
for Christianity out of love for the Greek princess who is to be 
Digenis’ mother.^ The Amir’s raids into East Roman territory 
are celebrated as heroic feats of arms, while Digenis is never made 
to fight Arabs, but only East Roman outlaws.^ There is no touch, 
in the poem, of religious animosity, s 

The weaving of the tenth-century Byzantine Greek epic poet’s^ 
rope out of the diverse strands^ which offered themselves to his 
hand on either side of the Romano- 'Abbasid military frontier® has 
been deftly epitomized by the Belgian scholar who has taken the 
lead in unravelling this complex piece of literary history. 


the hero of Part One of the poem of Oig^nis (see Gr^goire, ‘L*£pop6e*, pp. 47 i ““3 aoid 
480; Canard, ‘Delhemma*, pp. 186—7). ^ 

I Sic, for ‘Diogenes*. — ^A.J.T. a Gr^goire, ‘L’Epop^e*, p. 478. 

3 Gregoire, ‘L*Epop6e*, p. 465. ^ Gregoire, L*Epop6e*, p. 465* 

s Gregoire, ‘L*]Spop6e*, pp. 466—8. 

® The tenth-century rhapsode who composed the poem of Digenis as we have it was 
perhaps the pupil of Paphlagoxiian ballad-singers who are casually mentioned by 
Arethas of Caesarea {vivebat A.r>. 850-932) (see Gregoire, ‘Autour de Digenis Akritas*, 
p. 291). 

7 See Gregoire, ‘Le Tombeau et la Date de Digenis Akritas’, p. 491; eundem, 
‘Autour de Dig6nis Akritas*, p. 289. 

s The only sources of the poem of Dig 4 nis that concern us_ for our present purpose 
are the Byzantine Greek heroic poetry from the Hast Roman side of the border and the 
Arab heroic poetry from the March of Maladyah; but at least two o^er sources which 
have also been laid iinder contribution have been detected by the critics. One of these 
is the contempora]^ s^histicated Byzantine literature written in Attic Greek: e.g. the 
work of the historian Genesius (Bonn edition, pp. 121—6) appears to have bc^ drawn 
upon by the rhapsode who made the present Part One of the poem of Digenis out of 
the Arab Epic of Malatiyah (Gr<6goire, *Le R^gne de Michel III*, pp. 3»9~"3i; idem, 
‘Le Tombeau et la Date de Digems Akritas*, pp. 493—4). j^other source was archaeo- 
logic^. Certain conspicuous ancient monuments of Hellenic origin in Commagene (the 
southern fringe of the Arab March of Malatiyah, between the Taiiixis and the Euphrates) 
were associated with Digenis Akritas in the rhapsode’s imagination when the scene of 
the Byzantine epic hero’s life and exploits was translated to this district after the 
incorporation of the March of Malatiyah into the East Roman Empire in A.n, 928 (Gr6- 
goire, ‘Le Tombeau et la Date de Digenis Akritas*, pp. 500—6). Similarly the name of 
one of Digenis* legends^ adversaries, the Amazon Maximd, seems to have been taken 
from an ancient Greek inscription of circa A.r>. 200 at SebastopoHs Pontica in honour 
of a certain ‘Maxima alias Amazonis* (Gregoire, H., in JByzantion, vol. xi (Brussels 
1936), pp. 607—10). 
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fondateuT de la dynastie , — ^ - 

des vaillants soldats du demier th^me-frontiere, un 6ponyme de ce 
th^me de Lykandos ou des Akiites. R^unissant sur sa la gloire 
imp^riale de Basile le Mac^donien, les exploits r^cents et histonques 
ded’Arm6nien Mleh; 6voquant par son second nom des prouesses 
fabulenses comme la lutte contre le dieu de la mort; ^ 

rhabile “calembour” d’un rhapsode, recueillant, lui, soldat chr^tien, 
toute la c616brit6 d’une ascendance nausulmane et paulicienne ou 
figuraient les plus redoutables ennemis de Byzance au ix® siecle : Amer, 
Chrysochir, Carbeas, ainsi que toute la renommee d’une antique souche 
cappadocienne, les Kinnamos, et des deux families histonques qu^i- 
m5)^riales, les Mosel^s et les Dukas — Basile Digdnis Akntas, le plus 
composite des h^ros, nous appanut comme la^somme de la gloire 
militaire arabo-byzantine au milieu du x® siecle. 

It will be seen that on the Euphratean front of the ^Abbasid 
Caliphate the creative effect, on the literary plane, of the border 
warfare between Arabs and East Romans was not one-sided but 
was reciprocal. Before the barbarian experience of breaking 
through the limes of a tottering Syriac universal state had m- 
spired Byzantine Greek bards to compose the epic poem of which 
the hero is Basil Dig^nis Akrftas, the Melitenian Arab marchmen 
of the ^Abbasid Empire in its heyda^’^ had tasted, for their part, 
the selfsame barbarian experience in their own raids into the 
East Roman Empire, and had been inspired by their exultation 
over these exploits, to express themselves in a work of the self- 
same epic genre of literature. The Hterary reciprocity between 
the two contending parties on this particular military border is 
commemorated in the mixed birth attributed to the hero of the 
By2:antine Greek Epic and in the duplication of the poem, which 
celebrates in Part One the exploits of the East Roman ‘borderer’s’ 
Melitenian Arab adversaries before dealing in Part Two with 
the exploits of the Akrftas himself.^ This peculiar feature of the 


* Tlie date of the composition of the poem as we now have it can be located within 
narrower chronological limits than those of Constantine Porphyro^enitus*8 forty-eight 
yeara-long reign. Part One must have been incorporated, from its Melitenian Arab 
source, after the capitulation of Abu Hafs to John Curcuas in a.d. 928 (see above). On 
the other hand the political geography of the Romano- ‘Abbasid frontier, as this is pre- 
sented in the poem, shows that the pK>et must have finished his work before a.d. 969, 
when the situation described or taken for gnmted in the poem was radically changed 
as a result of the conquests made by the hast Roman Emperor IsTicephorus Phocas. 
More than that, we can infer that the poem was completed before a.d. 944, since it 
refers to the sacred relic of Edessa, which was transferred to Constantinople in that 
year, as being at Edessa, without any allusion to its translation (on this question of date 
see Gr^goire, ‘L*]Spop^*, pp. 463—4; eundem, ‘Le Tombeau et la Date de Dig6nis 
Akrita8% pp. 486-7). — ^A,J,T. a Gr6goire, ‘Etudes’, p. 69. 

3 The way in which this literary reciprocity worked has been analysed as foUows by 
Gr6goire, H.; ‘Echanges l^piques Arabo-Grecs* in Byzantion, vol. vii (Brussels 1932), 
P. 37S: 

‘II y a eu, d*im camp k Tautre, des ^changes et des emprunts constants de motifs 
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Byzantine Greek epic poem of Digenis, which was precipitated by 
the East Roman ‘borderers*" barbarian feat of breaking through 
the limes of the 'Abbasid Caliphate in the tenth century of the 
Christian Era, is not to be found in the French Chanson de Roland^ 
which appears to have been precipitated in the eleventh century by 
a corresponding barbarian feat of the French ‘borderers" at the 
expense of the Andalusian Uma3ryad Caliphate and its indigenous 
‘successor-states* in the Iberian Peninsula. The problem pre- 
sented by the Chanson de Roland is of a different order. 

The original assonanced version of the Chanson de Roland is 
known to have been composed some time between a.d. 1080 and 
1130;! and all the seventy or eighty chansons de geste of which 
Ae Roland heads the list are works of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries.^ So much is common ground. But, because the heroes 
of this twelfth-century and thirteenth-century French heroic 
poetry are mental projections of mortal men who lived in the flesh 
in the generation of Charlemagne, while the date of the historical 
Battle of Roncesvalles is known to have been a.d. 778, it has been 
assumed by one school of modem Western scholars that a twelfth- 
century poem which has Roncesvalles for its theme and Roland 
for its protagonist must be the late flower of a work of art which 
had grown like a plant and had sprung from a seed that had been 
sown — as the seed of the corresponding Byzantine Greek Epic 
may have been sown^ — more than three hundred years earlier. 
On this view we should have to believe that at least the elements 
of the Chanson de Roland took shape on the morrow of those 
eighth-century events that are celebrated in the poem as we have 
it. It has been left for a perhaps more judicious scholar of our 
own generation to maintain by weighty arguments that the earliest 
extant version of the Chanson de Roland is not the ultimate out- 
come of a long plant-like growth, but is the original creation of 
a single poet; and the gist of the demonstration consists in a 
circumstantial proof that the historical events that have kindled 
this twelfth-century poet’s imagination are not those eighth- 
century campaigns of Charlemagne that have provided Turoldus 
with his theme, but are eleventh-century expeditions of cru- 
sading French war-bands+ which were the liveliest living 

“^piques*’. Mais toujours, et c'est naturel, le po^te ou le conteur, soit bj^antin, soit 
mxisulznan, a introduit dans le th^me plus ou xnoins banal une pointe k Tadresse des 
ennemis, ou des personnages d*origine ^tzang&re. Ce sont ainsi de perp^tuels renverse- 
ments de r 61 es. Le problfeme se conmlique du fait m^me que les emprxmts ne viennent 
pas toujours du mSme cdt^ du limes, Une partie de ia geste de M^lit^ne a 6 t 6 emjjrunt^e 
.par les Grecs. Mais les Arabes ont riposte, en reprenant k leiirs adverse ires des nistoires 
byzantines dont ils ont poiir la plupart retourne la tendance.* 

I B^dier» J,: JLes,L,^ge 72 des ^piques, and edition, vol. iii (Paris i9ai, Champion), p. 191. 

* B^dier, op. cit., vol. iii, p, 3. 

3 See p. Z53, above. + See pp. 343—3, above. 
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social experiences of the poet’s countrymen in the poet’s own 

age. 

‘La Chanson de Roland n’^tant rien qu’un episode d’une guerre 
sainte en Espagne, a quelle epoque nait I’idee de guerre sainte? Est-ce 
au temps de Charlemagne? Non; ce n’est ni de son temps, ni au ix® 
siecle, ni au x® mais bien au xi®, dans la p^riode qui precede immediate- 
ment ^apparition de la Chanson de Roland, 

‘Cette periode, des expeditions de chevaliers fran 9 ais en Espagne 
Pont remplie. . . . Pour rendre compte de la Chanson de Roland^ “il 
serait , . . naturel de rappeler ce qui s’etait passe ou se passait au 
moment oil le trouvere composait ses laisses, c’est-a-dire la guerre 
permanente que les seigneurs fran^ais faisaient aux Sarrasins d Espagne 
depuis le debut du xi® siecle; tel est le fait d’histoire qui a detennin«^ 
Tauteur et inspire son travail entier.”* 

*Ces chevaliers en effet qui au xi® siecle s’acheminaient vers les 
antiques champs de bataille de Guillaume et de Roland, prenons garde 
qu’ils ont ressemble au Guillaume des chansons de geste plus encore 
que le Guillaume de THistoire lui-meme, au Roland des chansons de 
geste plus encore que le Roland de I’Histoire. Le Roland de I’Histoire 
meurt dans les Pyrenees en combattant les Basques, des Chretiens ; 
mais les chevaliers du xi® siecle traversaient les Pyr6n6es pour s'offrir 
aux coups de vrais Sarrasins. Pour eux, bien plus que pour le Roland 
historique, la guerre ssiinte fut une r^alite. 

‘Ce sont eux, croyons-nous, qui, les premiers, ont reveille sur les 
routes le souvenir des expeditions de Charlemagne. . . . Comme 
Charlemagne ils s’arretaient a ces Stapes n^cessaires : Bordeaux, Sorde, 
Dax, Saint-Jean-Pied-de-Port. Ils campaient k Blaye, bivouaquaient 
a Roncevaux. A Blaye les clercs de Saint- Romain leur montraient la 
tombe de Roland; a Roncevaux ils veneraient le lieu de son martyre.’^ 

If we accept the theory of the origin and inspiration of the 
Chanson de Roland which is set forth in these terms by Monsieur 
B6dier, we are entitled to describe the French Epic as a creation 
of the European wing of the external proletariat of the Syriac 


I Compare the absence of any trace of the crusading spirit in the t^nth- century 
version of the Byzantine Greek epic poem of Basil Dig^nis Akrltas (see p. 257, above). 
A.J.T. 

» Luchaire, A., in Ristoire de France depids les Ortgines jusqu*d la Rdvolution, publi^e 
sous la direction d’Emest Lavisse, vol. ii, part (2) (Paris 1911, Hachette), p. 392. 

3 B^dier, op. c't., vol. iii, pp. 368—9 and 372—3. The tomb at Blaye, which tvas exhibited 
as the tomb of Roland to die eleventh-century French war-bands on the Pyrenaean war- 
path, as well as to the pilgrims of later generations who followed the Crusaders’ trail to 
the shrin e of Saint James at Compostella, will recall to the mind of a classical scholar the 
grave-mounds that stand out on the sky-line above the shore of the Troad as the ship 
on which he is travelling from the Peiraeus to Constantinople approaches the mouth of 
the Dardanelles ; for in the Classical Age of ff ellenic history these mounds were known 
to fame as the graves of Achilles and Patroclus. Since he first made this note, the writer 
has learned from Monsieur H. Gregoire (‘Le Tombeau et la Date de Dig6nis Akritas*,. 
pp. 500—2) that the tomb attributed to Roland’s Byzantine counterpart was in fact a 
grave-mound of precisely this type and location — standing out, as it did, on the sky- 
line within conspicuous view of one of the main overland thoroughfares in Com- 
magene. 
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World, corresponding to the Byzantine Greek Epic^ of Basil 
Digenis Akrftas which was created by the Asiatic wing of the same 
external proletariat under the stimulus of the same experience of 
breaking through the limes of a tottering Syriac universal state. 
In both the French and the Byzantine Greek Epic we can also 
see a true analogue of the Teutonic Epic which was created by 
the North European wing of the external proletariat of the Hellenic 
World, and with equal justification we may compare them both 
with the Homeric Epic which was created by the Continental 
European external proletariat of the Minoan ‘thalassocracy*. 
The emergence of this set of correspondences is possibly an indica- 
tion that we are on the right track, and is certainly an encourage- 
ment to persevere in our present line of exploration. 

The Sumeric External Proletariat, 

Now that we have finished our examination of the Syriac 
Civilization’s external proletariat, the Baby Ionic Civilization 
thrusts itself next upon our attention; but, just because the 
histories of the Syriac and Babylonic worlds are so closely inter- 
twined in their disintegration-phases, we shall not win much 
more grist for our mill by threshing a harvest from the Babylonic 
field. When we scan the last two centuries of the Babylonic 
‘Time of Troubles’ (durabat circa 1000—600 we behold the 

selfsame barbarian war-bands that have already become familiar 
to us in our study of the almost contemporaneous Syriac ‘Time of 
Troubles’ {durabat circa 925—525 B.C.). We see the Cimmerians 
and Scythians bearing down upon South-Western Asia out of the 
Eurasian Steppe, and the Arabs simultaneously encroaching upon 
the desert borders of Babylonia and Syria. 3 But we have observed 
and noted these particular barbarian offensives already; and we 
may therefore take leave to pass on at once to the history of the 
Sumeric Civilization which looms up in the Babylonic Society’s 
historical background. 

The Sumeric ‘Time of Troubles’ was opened, as we have 
seen ,4 by the destructive career of Lugalzaggisi, the militarist 
master of Erech (Uruk) and Umma {dominabatur circa 2677— 
2653 B.C.), and it was brought to a close {circa 2298 b.c.) when 

* Save for the apparent absence, in the French Epic, of any trace of that reciprocal 
literary influence between the contending parties on the two sides of the border which 
is an outstanding feature of the Byzantine Greek Epic (see pp. 254—9, above). 

^ The annihilation of the Assyrian state, army, and people in the war of 9x4—910 B.c. 
(see IV. C (iii) Cc) 3 (a), vol. iv, pp. 468-70 and 482-4, above) may be taken as -die culmina- 
tion and close (see V. C (ii) (6), vol. vi, p. 308, below) of a ‘Time of Troubles* which was 
followed by the establishment of a short-lived indigenous Babylonic universal state in 
the shape of the Neo-Babylonian Empire (see I. C (i) (6), vol. i, pp. 79 and 119, above). 

3 See Part III. A, Annex II, vol. iii, p. 410, above. 

+ In I. C (i) (6), vol. i, p. 109, and iV. C (ii) (6) i, vol. iv, p. 64, above. See also 
V. C (ii) (6), vol. vi, p. 296, below. 
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Ur-Engur of Ur established 'the Empire of Sumer and Akkad’ 
which became the Sumeric universal state.* This age of Sumeric 
history witnessed the formation of three anti-barbarian frontiers: 
one towards the Anatolian Plateau, another towards the Iranian 
Plateau, and a third towards the North Arabian Steppe. 

On the Anatolian front the peaceful penetration of Cappadocia 
by Assyrian traders and prospectors, which had been going on 
while the Sumeric Society was in growth, was transformed, after 
the breakdown, into a military occupation in the twenty-seventh 
century B.c., when the Akkadian conqueror Sargon of Agade 
{dominabatur circa 2652—2597 B.c.) led his troops across the 
Taurus.* By the twenty-sixth century the relations between the 
dominant minority of the Sumeric Society and its external prole- 
tariat had similarly passed over from peace into war on the 
Iranian front too ; for one of the finest of the monuments of Sumeric 
sculpture that have been recovered by our modem Western 
archaeologists is a stele of Naramsin (dominabatur circa 2572— 
2517 B.c.) which displays the militarist Sargon’s like-spirited 
descendant in the act of attacking and slaughtering the highlanders 
of the Zagros in their mountain-fastnesses. Thereafter, in the 
twenty-fifth century b.c., when some two hundred and fifty years 
of unbridled milit^sm had exhausted the Sumeric body social 
to a degree at which it became impotent even in warfare, the 
great-grandchildren of Naramsin’s barbarian victims in the Zagros 
avenged the wrongs of their ancestors by launching a counter- 
offensive which resulted in ,a barbarian triumph. For more than a 
hundred years_(«rca 2429-2306 b.c.) the homeland of the Sumeric 
Society in Traq had to bear the yoke of the victorious barbarian 
Gutaeans ;3 and this first experience of the bitterness of servitude 
to a barbarian master lasted until the eve of the foundation of the 
Sumeric universal state at the turn of the twenty-fourth century 
B.c. and the twenty-third. 

In the meantime, while these Gutaean 'invaders from beyond 
the Zagros frontier were battening like vultures upon the heart of 
the Sumeric W^orld, the Amorite Nomads from Arabia must have 
been engaged already on their slower but surer penetration of the 
western borderlands; for the Sumeric Emperor Hammurabi 
{pr^erabat circa 1947—1905 B.c.), who emulated Ur-Engur’s 
achievement by reviving the Sumeric universal state which Ur- 
En^ had founded, was an Amorite in sentiment and tradition as 
well as in descent; the principality of Babylon, which was Ham- 


: El 

»d V. C (ii) U!L 
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murabi’s ancestral patrimony, was not only, as its name records, 
a mythical ‘Gate of the Gods*, but was also the historical gateway 
through which the Amorite barbarian interlopers found their way 
into the Land of Akkad out of the North Arabian Steppe; and, 
since we know that the First Dynasty of Babylon, in which 
Hammurabi is the greatest figure, had been founded — ^about 
a hundred years before his accession — drca ^049 B.C., we may 
perhaps infer that the Amorite barbarian invaders of the Sumeric 
World were already on the war-path^ before the foundation, at 
the beginning of the twenty-third century b.c., of the Sumeric uni- 
versal state which was to be revived and administered, in the fullness 
of time, by a Babylonian Amorite saviour of the Sumeric Society. 

It will be seen that, on at least two fronts out of the three, the 
culmination of the Sumeric ‘Time of Troubles* was marked by 
encroachments or attacks on the part of the external proletariat, 
and that one of these attacks was unusually successful. If we set 
ourselves to translate these Sumeric transactions into terms of 
more familiar events in Hellenic history, we shall find our parallel 
to the Amorite infiltration into Syria and Akkad in the Ax^b 
infiltration into the same regions during the death agonies of the 
Seleucid Empire,* while we shall be inclined to compare* the 
Gutaean invasion of the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates witJi 
the invasion of the valley of the Po by the Teutones and Cimbri.^ 
But, in order to make this second comparison work out, we sh^l 
have to reverse the historical outcome of the decisive battle on the 
Raudian Plains outside the walls of Vercellae, and to imagine the 
barbarians of Northern Europe enjoying in the last century b.c., 
before the establishment of the Fax Augusta, a foretaste of the 
triumph which in fact they never achieved until the fifth century 
of the Christian Era, after the Hellenic universal state had both 
come tod gone. Our comparison shows that the synchronization 
of a bout of exceptionally severe barbarian pressure with the 
climax of a ‘Time of Troubles* is still more emphatically marked 
in Sumeric history than it is in Hellenic ; and, when we reach the 
last act of the play and watch the curtain rise over the scene of the 
post- Sumeric interregnimi, we find, here again, another bout of 
barbarian aggression at a stage in the action at which our Hellenic 
analogy would lead us to look for it. 

In the post- Sumeric interregnum the first of the victorious 
barbarian onslaughts appears to have been delivered on Ae 
Zagros front by a horde of Nomads from a distant Eurasian 


* For the indications of an Amorite VSlkerwanderung about the middle of the third 
millennium B.C. see Part III. A, Annex II, vol. iii, p. 404, above. « , 

a See pp. 215-16 and 218, above. ^ See p. 218, above. 
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hinterland. The Aryas whose advance-guard burst into Egypt 
out of the Syrian extremity of the Sumeric World about the year 
1680 B.c. must have broken out of the Eurasian Steppe between 
the Pamirs and the Caspian, and swept on south-westward across 
the plateau of Iran and the plains of 'Iraq, within the two hundred 
ygai*s that intervened between the moment when these invaders 
eventually arrived at the north-east frontier of the Egyptiac 
universal state and the earlier date at which the revived Sumeric 
universal state had broken up irretrievably after the death of 
Hammurabi circa 1905 b.c.^ In contrast to the profound eifect of 
their impact upon Egyptiac history, these Nomads left so little 
trace of their passage across Traq that even the date of it is a matter 
of inference; but we may conjecture that it was the Aryan invaders’ 
audacious trespass upon the home territories of the Sumeric Society 
that revealed, in a flash, the decrepitude of the Sumeric uni- 
versal state under the rule of Hammurabi’s Babylonian Amorite 
successors ; and that it was this revelation that moved to action 
certain other barbarian invaders who made a deeper mark. 
At any rate we know that Sargon’s aggression against the bar- 
barians beyond the Taurus was paid back in the post- Sumeric 
interregnum — ^more tardily but not less effectually than Naramsin’s 
aggression in the Zagros had been paid back by the Gutaeans 
during the Sumeric ‘Time of Troubles’ — ^when King Mursil I 
of Elhatti, the principal barbarian ‘successor-state’ of the Empire 
of Sumer and Akkad in Anatolia, not only raided the Land of 
Shinar but actually captured and sacked the city of Babylon, ^ 
which was the latter-day capital of the Sumeric universal state. 
The Cappadocian raiders were content to evacuate Babylon, as 
Aiaric evacuated Rome in a.d. 410, with their hands full of booty 
and their souls satisfled by the achievement of a revenge which by 
this time was perhaps as much as nine hundred years overdue; 
but, while this barbarian wave from beyond the Taurus ebbed as 
rapidly as the Nomad wave from beyond the Zagros had rolled on, 
the Land of Shinar did not have peace; for the withdrawal of the 
Hittites back to the Taurus was followed immediately by the 
descent of the Kassite highlanders down from the Zagros; and 
the Kassites, like their predecessors the Gutaeans, came to stay. 
They sat ponderously upon the neck of a prostrate Babylonia 
from 1749 to 1173 b . c .3 


For the arcmmtances and date of the Aryan invasion of South-Western Asia and 
the lower valley of the Nile and the upper valley of the Indus see I. C (i) (^), vol. i, 
footnote x; and If. D (vin, vol. ii, pp. 3S8-91, above. 

See I. C u) '«'ol. 1, pp. xio—ii, and IV. C (ii) (<&) i, vol. iv, p, 64, with footnote 
above. As has been noted already in the latter of these two places, this event is dated 
^ Delaporte and as late as ctrea 1750 b.c. by Meyer. 

» See I. C (1) (by, vol, i, p. iii, and IV. C (ii) (b) x, voL iv, p, 64, above. 
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In this post-Sumeric interregnum, again, we catch glimpses of 
an originality, and even a creativity, in the barbarian camp along 
the lines with which we have become familiar in our Hellenic 
prototype. 

We may conjecture, for example, that the Aryas were profiting 
from the stimulus of their experience in breasting, and eventually 
breaking through, the north-east frontier of the Sumeric univers^ 
state when they created a characteristically barbarian religion and 
poetry which have been embedded — not in the Land of Shinar, but 
on the adjacent soil of the Indus Culture — ^in the Vedic Pantheon^ 
and the Sanskrit Epic^ of an Indie Civilization that sprang from 
this soil after the dust of^the A^an Volkerwanderung had settled 
down. There is no corresponding trace of these Aryan works of 
religious and poetic creation on Egyptiac soil during the brief 
episode of the Hyksos’ occupation of the Delta of the Nile; yet 
this extreme right wing of the Aryan horde displayed at least 
a negative originality in refusing to capitulate to the established 
religion of the Egyptiac World which these migrant Nomads had 
overrun. During the hundred years of their dominion over the 
derelict domain of ‘the Middle Empire’ which had been the Egyp- 
tiac universal state, the Hyksos were not converted either to the 
worship of Re and the other gods of the Egyptiac dominant 
minority or to the worship of Osiris which was the ‘higher religion’ 
of the Egyptiac internal proletariat- They gave their allegiance to 
Set, who was the villain of the piece in the Osiris 'myth. And we 
may conjecture that it was the odiousness of the part which this 
God of Evil played in the Egyptiac Mythology that commended 
him to the Hyksos invaders and induced them to substitute Set 
for — or to identify Set with — ^their own Indra or whatever other 
Aryan name may have been borne by the barbarian war-god whom 
they had brought with them into Egypt as the divine leader of 
their raid.^ 

As for the Hittites and the Kassites, their religious history has 
less in common with that of the Hyksos than with that of the 

* For the Vedic Pantheon see II. D (vii). Annex V, in vol. ii, and the present chapter, 
p. 232» above. 

* In V, C (i) (c) 3, Annex II,helow, an attempt is made to reconstruct the fifteen- 
hundred«year3-lon£r process of literary development through which the Sanskrit Epic, 
as we have it, grew out of the Heroic poetry of the Aryan invaders of the Indus Valley 
in the second millennium b.c. 

3 For this worship of Set by the Hyksos and for its effect upon the course of Egyptiac 
religious history see I. C (ii), vol. i, p. 144; V. A, in the present volume, p. 3, footnote 4; 
and V. C (i) (c) 2, in the present vomme, p. 1 52, above, and V. C (i) (c) 4, in the present 
volume, p. 351, below. The remnants of the Hyksos horde which survived in Syria 
after their expulsion from Egypt in the sixteenth century B.c. must have carried their 
Set>worship with them; for the name turns up, in a later age, in the Syriac Mythology. 
An Egyptiac priest wopld have found it hard to recognize his^ God of Evil in the hu m a n 
Seth of Genesis iv. 25—6, who is *the good boy* in the family of Adam and Eve, and 
‘ who is rewarded for ms virtue by being made the progenitor of Hoah. 
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Aryan invaders of the Indus Valley, Both the Hittite masters of 
Cappadocia and the Kassite masters of the Land of Shinar 
appear to have amalgamated a barbarian pantheon of their own 
creation with the pantheon of the Sumeric dominant minority ; but 
the two resultant syncretistic religions evidently differed markedly 
in the respective proportions in which the several ingredients 
entered into the mixture. The sluggish Kassites, who had exposed 
themselves to the full blast of the Sumeric Civilization's influence 
by settling upon the metropolitan territory of the Sumeric World, 
were content to adopt the native worships of Marduk-Bel and 
Shamash under the names of their own imported gods Kharbe 
and Buriash;^ and even these names would have passed into 
oblivion if they had not happened to enter into the compound 
titles of Khssite kings who sat on the Throne of Babylon. On 
the other hand the lively Hittites substituted their own barbarian 
pantheon for all but a remnant of those Sumeric worships that 
had managed to obtain a foothold in the outlying Cappadocian 
province of the Sumeric Society’s domain.^ 


The Egyptiac External Proletariat, 

In the Egyptiac World we find three anti-barbarian fronts: 
first the north-eastern front — ^facing towards South-Western Asia 
across the Desert of Sinai — ^through which the Hyksos broke in 
about the year 1680 B.c. ; second a southern front, up the Nile, 
over against the barbarians of Tropical Africa; and, third, a 
north-western front which faced towards North-West Ajfrica 
across the Libyan Desert. 

On the Asiatic front the Egyptiac ‘Time of Troubles’, as well 
as the post-Egyptiac interregnum, was signalized by an accentua- 
tion of barbarian pressxire ; for the Hyksos who broke through this 
front at the beginning of the interregnum, in the earlier part of 
the seventeenth century b.c., had been anticipated by an earlier 
horde of Asiatic barbarian invaders who had delivered their 


attack in the middle of the third millennium b.c. and who are 
perhaps to be identified with the Amorite Afrasian Nomads who, 
at that very time, were drifting out of the North Arabian Steppe 
into the western fringes of the Sumeric World .3 Unlike the 
Hyksos, these earlier Asiatic invaders suffered a repulse; but the 
Egyptiac Society only saved itself from a barbarian conquest on 
this occasion at the cost of a supreme military effort^ which 

n ^ ** above, and V. C (i) (d) 6 (S), in the present volume, 

A A TT 1 » Seel. C(i) (6), vol.i,p. i«, above. 

volulS; abov:?’ “ ***' present 

vol. i, part (a) (Stuttgart and 
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brought on, with a run, the disintegration of the Egyptiac Civiliza- 
tion. The Asiatic barbarians were repelled by King Pepi I 
{^egnabat circa 2400—3380 B.C.), and the crash* came in the reign 
of the victor^s successor King Pepi II {regnabat circa 2376— 
2282 

The Asiatic barbarian offensive in the time of Pepi I appears to 
have been a retort to a previous Egyptiac movement of aggressive 
expansion which had begun, with the beginning of the Egyptiac 
‘Time of Troubles% under the Fifth D3masty;3 and the Sixth 
Dynasty, of which Pepi I was the third representative on the 
Pharaonic Throne, seems not only to have kept up this offensive 
on the Asiatic front until the eve of the Asiatic barbarian counter- 
stroke, but also to have taken the offensive on the Upper Nile 
front as well. 4- 

In another contexts we have already made some study of the 
effect of this southern anti-barbarian frontier of the Egyptiac 
World upon the internal life of the Egyptiac Society; and we have 
observed that the foundation of the Egyptiac universal state 
drca 2070/2060 B.C., as well as the foundation of the United 
Kingdom circa 3200 b.c., was the work of empire-builders who 
arose in the Southern March and whose military prowess had 
presumably been acquired in frontier-warfare against the adjoining 
barbariws. After the Theban princes of the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Dynasties had accomplished their oecumenical task of giving 
internal unity and peace to an Egyptiac World that had been 
distracted by a ‘Time of Troubles^ they turned back as Emperors 
of an Egyptiac universal state, with all the resources of the Egyp- 
tiac World now at their command, to fulfil their own special 
mission of serving as wardens of the Southern March. 

f Meyer, op. cit., vol. i, part (a), pp. ^34-5, and the present Study, IV. C (ii) (6) a, 
vol. IV, p. 84, above. 

* These dates are reckoned on the basis of Bduard Meyer’s chronology for the period 
of Bgyptiac history before the foundation of *the New Empire* by the hrst Emperor of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty, Amosis, circa 1580 b.c. "While there is a consensus among 
modem Western scholars in reg^d to the chronology of the periods of Eg3rptiacrisisf6ry 
post 1^80 B.c., there is still a wide divergence of opinion in regard to the earlier — and 
historically far more important and interesting— ^ges. Meyer’s reconstruction, which 
is_ one of the shortest in span, appears to the writer of this Study to be the most con- 
vincing; and the approximate dates here assigned to the reigns of the two Pepis are 
arrived at by a comparison of two passages in Meyer’s Geschichte des Altertumsi vol. i, 
part (a), third edition (Stuttgart and Berlin I9ij3, Cotta), p. 236, and *Die Sltere Chrono- 
logie Babyloniens, Assyriens und Agyptens* (Stuttgart and Berlin 1925, Cotta), p. 68. 
The dating cannot be more than approximate owing to the defectiveness of our informa- 
don. The combined duration of me Sixth and Eighth Dynasties is known to have been 
i8i years, whi^ Meyer equates with the years 2423—2243 b.c.; and we also know that 
/Pepi I and Pepi II were respectively the third and the fifth king in this series; that Pepi I 
reigned for 20 years and Pepi II for 94 ( 1 ); and that there was an intervening reign of 
four years’ duration. Unfortunately the lengths of the reigns of the first two kings of 
the series, as well as the seventh to the tenth inclusive, are unknown to us. 

3 Meyer, op. cit., vol, i, part (a), p. 209. 

^ See Meyer, op. cit., vol. i, paji-t (2), pp. 21 1, 230—1, and 261. 

s In II. D (v), vol, ii, pp. 112—18, above. 
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The military conquest of the Nile Valley from the head of the 
First Cataract to a point above the head of the Second was accom- 
plished by a series of warlike emperors beginning with Amenemhat I 
(imperabat circa 2000—1971 B.c.) and ending with Senwosret III 
{imperahat circa 1887—1850 B.c.). And this forward movement 
on this front was merely retarded, without being reversed, by the 
decline of ‘the Middle Empire’ and by its disastrous end in the 
successful breach of the Asiatic front by the Hyksos. For, when 
the Hyksos were expelled and the Egyptiac universal state was 
restored by another dynasty of Theban princes, the emperors of 
this Eighteenth Dynasty followed the example of their predeces- 
sors of the Twelfth Dynasty in resuming the work of southward 
expansion as soon as they had fulfilled their prior task in the interior 
of the Egyptiac World. Under ‘the New Empire’ the southern 
military frontier . against the Tropical African barbarians was 
carried forward, as early as the reign of Thothmes I {imperahat 
circa 1557-1505 B.c.), as far as the foot of the Fourth Cataract; 
and in this chapter of the . history of the Southern March the mili- 
tary conquest was followed up by a cultural assimilation of the 
conquered barbarians which was carried out so thoroughly that 
the subsequent decay of ‘the New Empire’ did not bring with it 
any weakening of the hold of the Egyptiac culture upon the popula- 
tion of ‘the New Empire’s’ Nubian dominions. 

Upon the break-up of the ‘New Empire’ at the turn of the 
twelfth and eleventh centuries b.c. the frontier-fortress of Napata, 
which had been planted at the foot of the Fourth Cataract by 
Thothmes I, now became the capital of one of ‘the New Empire’s’ 
local ‘successor-states’ ; during, the hundred years ending about 
Ae year 655 b.c. this Napatan principality came near to success 
in emulating the thnce-repeated Theban achievement of uniting 
the entire Egyptiac World into a single state; and, even after it had 
been forced to renoimce this oecumenical ambition, the Napatan 
Power remained in bemg for another nine hundred years — during 
which It maintained its own political independence against the 
successive Achaemenian and Macedonian and Roman conquerors 
of the ILower Nile Valley below the First Cataract, and at the same 
time preserved and even extended the domain of the Egyptiac 
cultime in the Upper Nile Valley. By 300 B.c. the social centre of 
^avity of this Ethiopian half of the Egyptiac W^orld had moved sp 
far to the south that Napata, which had been first the frontier- 
fortress of ‘the New Empire’ and then the capital of its Ethiopian 
successor-state’, was forced to surrender this latter honour to 
Meroe, at the foot of Ae Sixth Cataract. It was not until the third 
century of the Christian Era that these successive encroachments 
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of the Sixths and Twelfth and Eighteenth Dynasties and their 
successors the Napatan and Meroitic princes of Ethiopia upon the 
domain of Tropical African barbarism at last evoked an effective 
barbarian counter stroke. In this century, when the Roman Empire 
only just succeeded in beating off the barbarian attacks that were 
launched against it simultaneously on all its four anti-barbarian 
fronts, 2 the principality of Ethiopia was overwhelmed and extin- 
guished by a host of Nubian barbarian conquerors. 

As for the third of the Egyptiac anti-barbarian frontiers, which 
faced across the Libyan desert towards North-West Africa, we 
find no certain trace of barbarian pressure here before the thir- 
teenth century b.c. ; and it is possible that the Libyan invasions 
of the Egyptiac World in this century and the next were not the 
direct results of hostile intercourse between the Egyptiac Society 
and the North-West African barbarians, but were rather a product 
of the post-Minoan Volkerwanderung. At any rate, these Libyan 
barbarian assaults upon Egypt overland coincided in date with 
those overseas attacks on the part of the sea-peoples of the Aegean 
that were undoubtedly a backwash from the troubling of the 
waters at the foundering of the Minoan ‘thalassocracy’.^ In some 
instances it is evident that the Libyan and Aegean offensives were 
not merely simultaneous, but were deliberately concerted. And it 
is likely to have been the Minoan rather than the Egyptiac Civiliza- 
tion whose radiation into North Africa stirred the local primitive 
peoples up and set them on the move; for North Africa was much 
more easily accessible to the Minoan pioneers across the waters of 
the Mediterranean than it was to any Egyptiac pioneers who may 
have had the hardihood to venture out among the Libyan sand- 
dunes. 

In the supreme crisis of the barbarian offensive against the 
Egyptiac World on the Libyan and Aegean fronts at the turn of 
the thirteenth and twelfth centuries B.c. the Libyan as well as the 
Aegean invaders were repulsed but, unlike their Aegean 
comrades-in-arms, the vanquished Libyan war-bands did not 
take ‘No’ for an answer. While the discomfited Philistines and 
Teucrians settled down once for all in the Shephelah,^ the Libyans 
who had been hurled back when they presented themselves as 
invaders soon returned to offer themselves as mercenaries, and 
within a few generations the children had captured by ‘peaceful 
penetration’ the promised land which the fathers had failed to 

I See p. 267, above. » See the present chapter, pp. 219—510, above. 

3 See I. C (i) (&), vol. i, p. 93, and the present chapter and volume, pp. 236—8, 
above, and V. C (i) (r) 4, p. 35«, below- 

+ See I. C (i) (&), vol. i, pp. 93 and 101, IV. C (ii) (6) 2, vol. iv, p. 85, and IV. C (iii) 

2 (/ 3 ), vol. iv, p. 422, above, and V. C (i) (c) 4, in the present volume, p. 352, and V. C 
(ii) (a), vol. vi, p. 207, below. s See I. C (i) (6), vol. i, pp. 101-2, above. 
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take by storm. From the eleventh century b.c. onwards the domain 
of the Egyptiac Society from the Delta as far southward as the 
First Cataract was pairtitioned between the intrusive Libyan war- 
lords in their garrison-towns and the tenacious Egyptiac priest- 
hood in its temple-states.^ 


The Sinic External Proletariat. 

In the Sinic World, as in the Babylonic and Syriac worlds, the 
crucial anti-barbarian front was the frontier against the Eurasian 
Nomads;* and in this case, as in those, a civilization which was 
expanding in the course of its disintegration wantonly placed 
itself in contact with these formidable neighbours through its own 
act in breaking through a screen of highlander barbarians which 
had formerly insulated the Desert from the Sown. Just as the 
Assyrian conquest of the Medes in the eighth century b.c. opened 
the door for an invasion of South-Western Asia by the Cimmerians 
and the Sc3rths,3 so the conquest of the barbarians in the Shensi 
and Shansi highlands by the Sinic principalities of Ts*in and Chao 
and Yen in the fourth century B.c. brought the Sinic World into 
contact with the Hiongnu;^ and, though in the Sinic arena ‘the 
Contending States* did not bring down upon themselves the 
catastrophe of a Nomad avalanche, they dammed it back at 
the cost of a Herculean effort. 

During the last hundred years of the Sinic ‘Time of Troubles* 
the states on the Eurasian border managed to divert part of their 
energies from their own fratricidal struggle for existence to the 
still more urgent task of building dykes to stem the Nomad flood; 
and, after the delivery of ‘the knock-out blow* in the Sinic internal 
struggle by King Ch6ng of Ts’in in 2Zi B.c.,5 the victor justified 
his assumption of the title of ‘the first universal monarch ’ — She 
Hwang-ti — ^by consolidating these haphazard local defences into 
the Great Wall.^ Yet even the construction of this classic artificiial 
Umes did not solve the problem of the relations between the Sinic 
Society and its Eurasian Nomad neighbours; for the unification of 
the Sinic World into a universal state was answered by a counter- 
unification of all the Nomads in the hinterland of the Great Wall, 


* See IV. C (Hi) (c) a vol. iv, p. 4^2, above, and V. C (i) (c) 4, in the present 
volume, 35^-3, below. x -r v -r> 

Sinic dominant minority were also confronted by an external proletariat in the 
south, towards the southern watershed of the Yangtse Basin; but in this quarter they 
succeeded xn preventing ^e formation of an anti-barbarian frdntier; for they kept the 
sou^em barb^^ on the run ^til, in this direction, they had extended the borders 

frontiers* which were famished by the water*3 edge 
South China Sea and by the eastern escarpment of the Tibetan Plateau (see V. C 
and 147, and the present chapter, p. 206, above). 

. P.» P* and the present rfiapter and volume, pp. 244—5, above. 

5 I I above! 

t>ee 1. C (i) (*>, vol. 1, p. 89, above. ® See II. D (v), vol. H, p. 119, above. 
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from the Upper Sungari to the Upper Irtish, into a barbarian 
anti-state under the leadership of the Hiongnu; and, within less 
than a hundred years after Ts*in She Hwang-ti had done his work, 
his successor Han Wuti {imperdbat 140—87 b.c.) found the policy 
of standing on the defensive behind a fortified line so unsatis- 
factory that he deliberately embarked on the hazardous enterprise 
of conquering and subjecting the Hiongnu as an alternative to 
holding them at bay. The progress and eventual success of Sinic 
arms in this hundred years’ war {circa 133—36 b.c.) have been men- 
tioned in the foregoing chapter in their bearing upon the entry of 
the Mahayana into the Sinic World.^ In this place we need only 
add that even the radical solution which Han Wuti put in train, 
and which was carried to its completion by Han Yuanti’s general 
Ch’Sn T’ang, was not, after all, definitive, because these conquests 
beyond the Great Wall, extensive though they were, did not bring 
the northern border of the Sinic universal state up to any ‘natural 
frontier’ which could insulate the Sinic World from contact with 
the barbarians in this quarter. When the frontier stood at the 
relatively remote line of Lake Baikal and the Altai, there was still 
an apparently boundless barbarian hinterland on the farther 
side — just as there had been when the frontier had stood at the 
relatively close-drawn line of the Great Wall. And an ineffectually 
militant Sinic Society did not even succeed in permanently 
subjugating, not to speak of assimilating, the barbarian popula- 
tion of the newly annexed territories. When the Prior Han 
regime collapsed^ — perhaps partly under the strain of this titanic 
war of conquest — ^the momentarily prostrated Nomads shook 
themselves free again in the second decade of the first century of 
the Christian Era; and it was not until the eighth decade of the 
same century that Pan Ch’ao (militabat a.d. 73—102) could begin 
to reconquer for the Posterior Han that dominion over the Steppes 
which had been established for the Prior Han by Ch*6n T’ang 
more than a hundred years earlier. 

Moreover, this second annexation of Eurasia to the Sinic 
universal state was as ephertieral as the first; for Pan Ch’ao’s 
work began to crumble and dissolve as soon as the hero himself 
disappeared from the scene of action.^ On the Eurasian front the 
power of the Posterior Han was on the wane throughout the second 
century of the Christian Era; and the balance of power went on 
shifting more and more in the barbarians’ favour when the post- 

* See V. C (i) (tf) a, pp. i44-5» above. .... 

* For the temporary relapse of the Sinic World into anarchy at the turn of the last 

century B.c. and the first centiw of the Christian Era, between the fall of the Prior Han 
and the rise of the Posterior Han, see V. C (i) (c) 2> p. 14 a* footnote 4, above, and V. 
C (ii) (6), vol. vi, p. 295* below. 3 See V. C (i) (c) a, pp. 144 -S* above. 
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Sinic interregnum set in, as it did before the century closed. To 
outward appearance the irretrievable collapse of the Sinic Society 
was staved off for another himdred years, during which the Empire 
of the Posterior Han first lingered on through a final phase of 
impotence (a.d. 172— 221), then temporarily broke up into a trio 
of indigenous ‘successor-states* ^ (‘the Three Kingdoms* 

A.D. 221—280), and was afterwards momentarily restored under the 
rule of the Western or United Tsin (imperabant a.d. 280-317).^ 
But these successive political facades masked a social digringolade 
which went to its greatest extremes in the relations between the 
dissolving Sinic Society and the inflowing Eurasian barbarians. 

Even in the age when Pan Ch*ao was repeating the exploits of 
Wuti, the reassertion of Sinic authority on the Steppe was success- 
fully disputed by a new Nomad Power which now loomed up above 
the Sinic horizon in the no-man*s-land beyond the frontier 
between Korea and the Khingan Range. In a . d . 93 the Northern 
Hiongnu were conquered by the Sien Pi;^ and in a . d . 132 the name 
which had dominated the Eurasian hinterland of the Sinic World 
for the past five hundred years faded out of history when the 
Northern Hion^u went into limbo in order to escape from an 
intolerable servitude to their fellow Nomad Sien Pi masters, 
while the Southern Hiongnu found shelter from the blizzard on 
the Steppes by drifting into the domain of the Sinic universal 
state-^ and settling down on the lee side of a Great Wall which was 
no longer effectually manned for obstructing the passage of Nomad 
trespassers.^ These formidable movements of barbarian war- 
bands on the Eurasian threshold of the Sinic World produced 
their inevitable conseq^uences. At the turn of the third and fourth 
centuries of the Christian Era, at a moment when the political 


* Although ‘the Three Kingdoms* were of indigenous and not of barbarian origin, 
there "was a strain of barbarism in their 6thos which found literary expression in a 
TOinantic ctoomcle of their fratricidal wars that may be compared with the Alexander 
Romance. In the h^e of this romantic edition a miKtary adventurer of the age, Kuang 
* ^ lived and died as a m a n of flesh and blood, was gradually increased in stature 

and ephanc^ m poten^ ^59?* officiaUy deified as the war-god of 

^.e £>astern ^V^orld^ (Cordier, H.; Histoirff G^ndrale ds la Ghitie (Paris iQito— 


huw- A M. JUAObuxx vr uxiu 

Geuthner, 3 vols.), vol. i, p. ago). 


WU.UJUU.WJ., ^ vwja.y, vux. 1, p, 

* See ly. C (ii) (&} i, voL iv, p. 65, footnote 3, above. 
3 See Cordier, op. cit,, vol. i, pp. 275 and 278—9. 


See Cordier, op. cit.^ vol. i* p^ 292. 

W^ of Chma by the Southern Hiongnu in the second 

^r>riSTmT7 _ -r * 


“ V*™ ■’y Southern Hiongnu in the second 
“s. of the passage of the Lower Danube 
Empire, some mo himdred years later, by the Visigoths, when 

Eurasiai Steppe were flleing 
before the face of a Hunmsh Imrde of Nomads m whom some scholars have thought 
descendants of those Northern Hiongnu who had made their escape 
out of Monpha m a w^terly duecuon, through the Zimgarian Gap, in a . d . 132. For 
of and sequel to the lodgement of the Visigoths oA Roman territo?J 
ih^ Christian Era tec Part III. A. An^ I? 

Sd vo’h^l’. iY7. ?/^d ptaS5.^ab2t:: 
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unity of the Sinic World was nominally intact once more under 
the Western Tsin regime, we are confronted by the apparently 
sudden emergence, in the Eurasian marches, of three new ‘suc- 
cessor-states’ with archaistic names but a closer inspection 
reveals that both the character of the names and the suddenness 
of their assumption were deliberate ruses in a desperate and 
transparent attempt to keep up Sinic appearances. These respect- 
able titles had been assumed with intent to veil the vulgar reality 
of a barbarian dominion on Sinic soil, and there was actually 
nothing new about this distressing state of affairs except the open 
acknowledgement of an accomplished fact which was fhe cumula- 
tive result of some two hundred years of silent and gradual social 
change. The ‘Pe Yen’ (‘Northern Yen’) principality in the Liao- 
tung Peninsula was the Sinic dominion of the Sien Pi ; the 
‘Pe Han’ (‘Northern Han’) Empire in Eastern Shansi was the 
Sinic dominion of the Southern Hiongnu; the ‘Wei’ principality 
in Western Shansi was the Sinic dominion of the To Pa. 

The epigoni of these last-named To Pa barbarian conquerors 
of Sinic ground turned right-about-face and embarked upon a new 
war of conquest against their own ‘poor relations’ on the Steppe 
in A.D. 370;^ and in a.d. 386 they celebrated this successhil 
repetition of the Eurasian achievements of the authentic Han by 
assuming the imperial title in rivalry with their own ‘Pe Han’ 
barbarian contemporaries ;3 but this enlistment of barbarian arms 
in a Sinic war of revenge upon the barbarian world was a brief 
interlude in the course of the post-Sinic barbarian Vdlkerwande- 
rung;4 for the Eurasian conquests of the ‘Wei’ Empire were 
quickly undone^ when, at the turn of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
the vanished Nomad Empire of the Hiongnu was reconstituted 
by the Juan Juan;^ and yet another wave of barbarian attack upon 
the ruins of the Sinic World was still to follow. In the sixth 
decade of the sixth century of the Christian Era the Juan Juan 
were overthrown and replaced by their former subjects the Turks 
between Altai and Khingan;^ and in the same decade, between 

* See IV. C (ii) (6) i, vol. iv, p. 65, above. 

a For the cultural volte-face of which this military volte-face was a corollary, see V. 
C (i) id) 6 (a), pp. 477-8, below. 

3 See Cordier, op. cit., vol. i, p. 318. 

4 The post-Sinic interregnum lasted from about a.d. 175^ to about A.D. 475, and thus 
partly overlapped in time with an apparent period of relative aridity (and therefore of 
Nomad effervescence) on the Steppes which may have prevailed from about a.d. 375 
to about A.D. 675 rsee Part III. A, Annex II, vol. iii, p. 414* above). The conquest of 
the Steppe by ‘ Wer was carried out on the eve of the onset of this apparent bout of aridity 
and effervescence; and the date is perhaps sufficient in itself to explain why the conouest 
was ^hemeral- 

5 On the other hand the *Wei* Empire succeeded in handmg on its pacific cultural 
achievements to a chain of ^successor-states* which led on to the imperium redivivum of 
the Sui and the T'ang (see V, C (i) (c) 4, p. 356, footnote 6, below). 

® Cordier, op. cit., vol. i, p. 346. ^ Cordier, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 351. 
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IQiingan and Korea, the Kliitan came treading on the heels of 
the Sien 


The Indie External Proletariat. 

If we turn from the Sinic to the Indie World, we shall find that 
in Indie history too the successful barbarian invaders were 
Eurasian Nomads, but we shall also find that the Indie body 
social — ^unlike either the Sinic or the Sumeric or the Babylonic or 
the Syriac — ^was never in direct contact with the Nomads across 
a military front. The Nomads who broke into the Indie World 
had to traverse both the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin and the north- 
eastern comer of the Iranian Plateau on their way from the 
Eurasian Steppe to the Indus- Ganges Plain; and during the life- 
span of the Indie Civilization — ^which extended from the close of 
the post- Sumeric interregnum about the middle of the second 
millennium B.c, to the beginning of the post-Indic interregnum 
in the fifth century of the Christian Era — these intervening 
territories were held, or at any rate overshadowed and dominated, 
by the Babylonic and Syriac and Hellenic civilizations in succes- 
sion, and finally by the Syriac Civilization once again, when, in 
the third century of the Chiistian Era, the Syriac culture decisively 
re-asserted itself over Hellenism in Iran and Traq.^ 

Whether the Indie Society was already the victim of Eurasian 
Nomad assaults across this intervening alien ground during the 
Indie ‘Time of Troubles* {saemebat circa 725—325 b . c .)3 is a 
question that has to be left unanswered for lack of evidence.^ 
The first Eurasian Nomad invasion of the Indie World that is 
adequately attested (after the Aryan Volkerwanderung which was 


* Cordier, op. cit., vol. i, p. 359. 

repulsion of HeUenism from the Transeuphratcan tracts of the Syriac 
World by the Sasanidae see p. ai6, above. 

3 See I. C (i) (i), vol. i, pp. 86-7, above. 

It is t«npt^g to conject^e that some of the warlike communities that were cn- 
cou^er^ by Aleacander the Great in the Indus Valley in 3 a 7 - 3 a 4 B.c. were the descen- 
dant^ of Euroian Norads who had been deposited there by a more recent Vblkcr- 
wanderag than that of the Axyas. The most recent period of aridity and effervescence 
on the Steppes may Imvenm from about 825 to about 525 b.c. (see Part III. A» Annex II. 
wl. ui. p. Aio, above), and this period partly Coincides m date with both the Babylonic 
Time of Troubles isaexnebat ctrca j 000-600 b.c.) and the Syriac ‘Time of Troubles' 

Southwestern Asia had been overrun by 
turn and Sc3jhs. Did one wing of this invading horde 

turn south-^twMd after breakmg out of the Steppe between the Pamirs and the 
C^pi^. as the Axyan conquerors of the Indus Vafiey had turned south-eastward in 
Uiem day wh^ their Hyksos comrades had swept on across *Iraq and Syria into Egypt? 

the Indp-Iranian bordir (Herodotus III. 102? ^ ; vf? 67 

and 85) w«e part of offspring of this apodastnosy whatever we are to make of oro- 
^eSSmeni this hypothetica^l Indo-IraSian 

^ ^ ^ -*’^5 B.C., of Eurasian Nomads bearing the Pactyan 

of ^ presiunably belonging to the Iranian-speaking wing of the Nomad natives 

plth^n?’w'¥akhto^bv‘'^i^wS'^^r^-‘” Pakhtun (plural Pakhtana, raciice 

t'ahhto by wh^h the living Iranian-speaking population in the north- 

S thrpres'Tnt d^yf vernacular language gre known respe?th^ 
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the prelude to the rise of the Indie Civilization) is one which was 
consequent — in the causal as well as in the temporal sense — ^upon 
the intrusion of the Hellenic Society on the Indie Societ 5 r’s 
domain ; and this intrusion did not take place until after the In^c 
‘Time of Troubles’ had been followed by the rise and fall of the 
Maurya Empire which was the first attempt at an Indie universal 
state. 

We have seen* how in the second century b.c. North-Western 
India was united politically with both North-Eastern Iran and the 
Oxus-Jaxartes Basin under the rule of the Greek princes of 
Bactria; and we have also seen^ how, before the century ran out, 
this Bactrian Greek Empire was swept away by an avalanche of 
Eurasian Nomads — ^the Sakas in the van, with the Yuechi at their 
heels — ^who broke out of the Steppe, across the former Achae- 
menian frontier between the Pamirs and the Caspian, about the 
years 130—139 b.c. In this eruption the Nomads were prevented 
from sweeping straight oh south-westwards by the stubborn 
resistance of the Arsacid power in Khurasan; and while the 
Yuechi were content to vegetate, for the next hundred and fifty 
years, 3 in the ci-devant Bactrian Greek provinces, north-west of 
the Hindu Kush, which they had overrun at their first onset, the 
Sakas — ^who were caught between a Yuechi devil at their rear and 

» In I, C (i) (6), vol. i, p, 8t>; II. D (v), voL ii, p. 143 ; and V. C (i) (c) a, in the present 
volume, p. I33f 'with footnote i, above. 

» In II. r> fv), vol. ii, p. 141, footnote a, and p. 144, and in the present chapter and 
volume, pp. 23^40, above. See also p. 310, below. 

3 By the time, in or shortly before 130 b.c., when the Yuechi ousted the Far Eastern 
Greeks from their possessions in the Upper Oscus-Jaxartes Basin, north-west of the 
Hindu Kush, these Nomad intruders had been constantly *on the run*, with more 
powerful Nomad enemies at their heels, since at the latest 174 b.c., and, after these 
forty years of wandering in the wilderness, they told the Han Power*s envoy Chan^- 
K*ien (see V. C (i) (c) a, p. 143, footnote a, above), when he overtook them at last, m 
laS B.C., in Sogdiana (they had not, by then, yet troubled to cross the Oxus as well as 
the Jaxartes), ‘that they were weary of trekking and fiightii^ and only wanted to live in 
p^ce* (Tam, W. W. : The Greeks in Bactria and India (Cambridge 1938, University 
Press), pp. 376—7) and that they were therefore imwillix^ to entertain the proposal, 
which the envoy had brought with him frorn the Court of Ch’ang Ngan, for a concerted 
convergent assault by the Yuechi and the Sinic Power upon their common enemies the 
Hionmu. The first of the five Yuechi war-bands to recover from this lassitude were 
the Kushans. By about 50 b.c. we find the Kushans not only across the Oxus, but also 
across the Hindu Kush, on the northern edge of the basin of the Kabul River, somewhere 
between the Panjshir district and Chitral (Tam, op. cit., pp. 343 and 506); and the 
energy which had carried them thus far afield in less than So years since the date of 
Chang-K*ien*8 visit moved them to ^respond to the call of a later envoy of the Sinic 
Power, who was successful in mobilizing the Kushan chief Miaos to fi^ht for the local 
Greek prince Hermaeus against the Persians of C 6 ph€n 6 (see V. C (1) (c) 3, p. 133, 
footnote I, above). Miaos* descendant and eventual successor Kadphises I (refnadat 
post A.D. 35 to A.D. 50) imited all five Yuechi war-bands under Kuslian leadersl^ and 
conquered the country of the Paropamisadae (see loc, cit.). The conquest of Taxila, 
the capital of the Western Panjab^ followed circa A.D. 60-4 (Tam, op. cit,, p. 353. 
footnote 1) in the reign of Kadphises II {regnabat circa A.D. 50—68); and the second 
Kadphises* famous successor Kanishka {regnabat circa a.d. 78—133) reamed, from 
Jaxartes to Ganges, over an empire as extensive as the Bactrian Greek prince !Demetrius*s 
in 183—175 B.c. (see loc. cit,). By the time, however, when the Kushans wejre making 
their conquests In India, they were no longer barbarians but were authentic and self- 
conscious heirs of the by then almost extinct Far Eastern Greeks. 
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the Parthian deep sea straight ahead — evaded annihilation by 
swerving south-eastward and throwing themselves upon the 
Indian provinces of a Greek Power in the Far East which had been 
weakened by becoming divided against itself before being smitten 
by the impact of the Yuechi upon its Transoxanian frontier facing 
the Eurasian Steppe.* After winning and losing an ephemeral 
dominion (circa no b.c.-a.d. 19) in the Indus Valley, these Saka 
Nomad barbarian intruders on Indie ground succeeded in taking 
peimanent possession of the plateaux of Malwa (circa a.d. 78) 
and Maharashtra (about, or shortly before, the middle of the 
second century of the Christian Era).^ The overthrow of the last 
of the Saka ‘satraps* in Western India at some date between 
A.D. 388 and A.D. 401 was the decisive act in the restoration of the 
Indie universal state by the Guptas.^ 

The Saka Nomad incursion into Indie history during the inter- 
lude between the Maurya and the Gupta rn^gimes was not, how- 
ever, the last Indie social catastrophe of the kind ; for, while we have 
no sure evidence of Nomad assaults upon the Indie World during 
the Indie ‘Time of Troubles* which preceded the foundation of the 
Maurya Empire by Chandragupta (imperabat 322—298 b.c.), 
a succession of Nomad invasions is a prominent feature of the 
post-Indic interregnum which set in after the death of the Gupta 
Emperor Skandagupta (imperabat a.d. 455— a.d. 480).^ On 
this occasion the history of the preceding Nomad assault upon 
India repeated itself, with the Huns playing the Sakas* part.s 

The last quarter of the fourth century of the Christian Era saw 
the advent of a bout of apparent aridity^ and manifest elfervescence 
on the Steppes which, on the sector of the steppe-coast between 
the Khingan Range and the Tien Shan, was signalled by the 
menacing emergence of the Juan Juan horde above the northern 
horizon of the Sinic W^orld.'^ At the opposite extremity of Eurasia 
the same troubling of the waters of Nomadism declared itself with' 
greater violence in a simultaneous outbreak of the Huns between 

r For a disc^ion of the route, and the stages, by which the Sakas reached their 
Indian destination, see V. C fi) 3, Annex II, pp. 602—3, below. 

* For ^ese conquests of tibe epigoni of the original Saka invaders of India see V. C 
(0 W 3> Annex II, pp. 603—4, below. 

* Smith, V, A; Tl^ Early History of India, 3rd edition (Oxford 1914, Clarendon 
Frew), pp. ago— a. For the part which the Sakas may have played in the evolution of 
both the Sanskrit ^d the Iranian Epic, see V. C (i) (c) 3, Annex II, below. 

. \ nodeed that the post-Indic interregnum {circa a.d. 475—775) partly co- 

mcided m with an apparent bout of aridity (and therefore of enervescence) on the 

bteppes whic^ may have prevailed from about a.d. 375 to a.d. 675 (see Part III. A. 
Annex II, yol. ni, p, 414, above). ' 

5 This historical parallel has been noticed already in Part III. A, Annex II. vol. iii. 
P- 4 ^» above. * * 

n 1. T?f preyailed from circa a.d. 375 to drea a.d. 675, see 

Part III. A, Annex II, vol. m, p. 414, above. 

7 See the present copter, p; 373, above. 
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the Pamirs and the Caspian and between the Caspian and the 
Urals.* Perhaps the most convincing explanation of the origin of 
these several Nomad offensives which were so widely dispersed in 
Space yet so closely synchronous in Time is to see in them Ae 
uniform effects of a single physical cause which was in operation 
on — and all over — ^the Steppe itself; but in attempting to account 
for the diversity of the subsequent fortunes of the several erupting 
hordes, after they had left their native Sceppes behind and had 
invaded the domains of their sedentary neighbours, we have to 
look for an explanation in human instead of in physical terms, and 
we shall find it in the diverse conditions, at the time, of the 
different sedentary societies with which the Nomad invaders 
collided. 

The Juan Juan, for example, were prevented from penetrating 
beyond the fringes of the Sinic World by the resistance of those 
‘successor-states’ of the United Tsin Empire that had been 
founded in the marches by the Juan Juan’s own forerunners the 
Sien Pi and Hiongnu and To Pa; for these ci-devant Nomad 
principalities served as effective buffers against the next wave of 
Nomad invasion. On the other hand the principality which the 
Gothic sedentary barbarians from Northern Europe had estab- 
lished in the Ukraine,* between the main body of the Eurasian 
Steppe and the Lower Danube frontier of the Roman Empire, 
during the foregoing bout of apparent humidity and manifest 
quiescence, 3 not only failed to break the shock of the impact of 
the Huns upon the Hellenic World but actually caused this shock 
to be more profoundly felt and the blow to strike deeper; for the 
Hun explosion blew the Gothic principality to pieces, and the 
flying fragments made breaches in the Roman limes through which 
the Nomad horsemen were able to ride unhindered.^ Under the 
leadership of Attila {dominabatur circa a.d. 433-'453) the right 
wing of the Hunnish horde, which had taken the road between 
the Caspian and the Urals, was able to penetrate, in the track of 
the exploded Goths, into the heart of the Roman Empire before the 
united efforts of Goths and Romans succeeded in flinging the 
Nomads back into the Steppes from which they had issued. 
Meanwhile the White Huns or Ephthalites, who formed the left 
wing of the erupting Hunnish horde, had parted company with 
their comrades-in-arms in order to take the alternative road be- 
tween the Caspian and the Pamirs; and on this road they met with 

1 For the synchronism between the eruption of the Hxms and the emergence of the 
Juan Juan see Part III. A, Annex II, vol. hi, p. 423. above. 

2 See Part HI. A, Annex II, vol. hi, p. 436, above. 

3 For this bout see Part III, A, Annex II, vol. hi. p. 413, above. 

4 See p. 220, above. 
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experiences which were different, again, from those of Attila’s 
Huns in Europe as well as from those of the Juan Juan in the 
Far East. 

The sedentary societies which the Juan Juan and the Black 
Huns found in their path happened, at the time, to be in an 
advanced stage of dissolution. At the turn of the fourth and fifth 
centuries of the Christian Era the Hellenic Society was approach- 
ing, in Europe,^ the end of its universal state, while the Far East 
was floimdering in the trough of a post-Sinic interregnum. On 
the other hand, in contemporary South-Western Asia the Syriac 
Civilization was at this time in process of recovery from the stun- 
ning blow of a Hellenic assault. It was at last regaining the upper 
hand, and was preparing to complete its half-fulfilled task of 
evicting the intrusive Hellenic Civilization from the Syriac domain. 
The political instrument of this cultural rally was the Sasanian 
Empire;^ and this young and militant Power was a much more 
formidable antagonist for the Huns than an old and weary Roman 
Empire. When they broke out of the Desert into the Sown on the 
Pamir-Caspian front, the White Huns overthrew the ‘successor- 
states* of the Kushan Empire in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin as easily 
as, in the same region some five hundred years before, the Bactrian 
Greek Empire had been overthrown by the Sakas and the Yuechi ; 
but beyond the Oxus and the Murghab, at the foot of the Khura- 
sanian escarpment of the Iranian Plateau, the new invaders found 
the Sasanian Power waiting to receive their attack as the Arsacid 
Power had once stood on the same line to withstand the Sakas. 
In this second battle, on the same field, between Iran and Turan, 
the representative of the sedentary civilization was once again 
victorious ; and, as before, his Nomad assailant swerved aside into 
Indian when he found his line of advance into South-Western Asia 
blocked by a resistance which he was unable to overcome. 

The first Hun attack, across the Hindu Kush, upon the Gupta 
Empire appears to have been delivered at the moment of Skanda- 
gupta’s accession in a.d. 455; and this attack was repulsed. But 
in the last decade (ctrcu A.D. 470—480) of Skandagupta’s reign, 
when the restored Indie universal state was verging towards its 
fall, the Nomad assault was renewed in greater force and with 
greater persistence; and, when the Gupta Empire broke up after 
Skandagupta’s death, the Him invaders maintained for half-a- 


u differentiation, m the course of the fifth century of the Christian Era, 

be^een toe simult^eous responses of an identic Roman Empire to identic chaUcnjzes 
proymees and.m its central and eastern provinces respectively see ivfc 
liii> a vol. IV, pp. 3*3-6, above. 

* See p. ai6, above. 

V.^ post-Indic -Tim. of 
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century {circa a.d. 480-528) a reign of terror in India^ in which 
the war-lord Mihiragula {militabat circa a.d. 510-540) played 
Attila's part. Like his Black Hun cousin, this White Hun ‘Scourge 
of God’ made himself so intolerable that he drove the rival 
successors of the Empire on whose domain he was trespassing to 
make common cause against him; and the reverse which Mihi- 
ragula suffered circa a.d. 528 at the hands of Baladitya and 
Yasodharman^ was more severe than that which had been in- 
flicted upon Attila by Aetius and Theodoric. But it was neither 
the defeat nor the death of the Ephthalite invader that gave a de- 
vastated Indie World security against a repetition of the calamity. 
The ravaging of India by the White Huns was only brought to an 
end when this first wave of the Nomad flood in the ebullition 
of A.D. 375—675 was followed by a second. Between a.d. 563 and 
a.d. 567 the Turks burst out of the Steppe into the Oxus-Jaxartes 
Basin and succeeded — ^Ln alliance with the Sasanid Power, which 
thus revenged the disaster of A.D. 484 — ^in annihilating the Eph- 
thalites in their home territory, vdliiout pushing their own con- 
quests farther in the direction of India than the Kabul Valley.^ 

Evidence from the New World. 

In passing from the Old World to the New, we shall find 
ourselves handicapped again — ^as we have been . handicapped in 
attempting to review the Indie ‘Time of Troubles' — ^by a dearth 
of evidence. 

In the history of the disintegration of the Andean Civilization, 
for example, we can catch no more than a glimpse or two of the 
relations between a dominant minority and an external prole- 
tariat before we reach the date of the establishment of the 
Andean universal state. We have already observed-^^ that the 
Incas trained themselves for the task of empire-building by 
serving as the wardens of the marches of the Andean World 
against the savages in the forests of Amazonia, and we may now 
observe that the Chancas — ^who came nearer than any of the 

^ The Ephthalites won a free hand to concentrate their marauding energies upon 
India when, in a.d, 484, they defeated and killed the Sasanian PSdishah Piruz, who 
had rashly attacked them on their own ^ound in the Ozus-Jaxartea Basin, instead of 
being content with his predecessors’ achievement of holdizig the frontier of KhurasSn. 

a See Spaith, V. A., op. cit., p. 318. ... 

3 That is, if the Gurjara Nomads — ^whose descendants we find establishi^ in North- 
Western In^a in a later age (see II. D (v), vol. ii, p. 130, footnote 3, above) — were not 
a spill-over from the crest of this Turkish wave when it broke ajgainst the Bfindu Kush. 
In the Hindu records the Ouijaras are mentioned in association with the Huns (see 
Smith, V. A., op. cit., pp. aaj-a), and the most natural inference would be that mey 
were an allied horde wmch descended upon India in the same avalanche as the Huns 
themselves; but the association may signify no closer relationship between Huns wd 
Ouiparas than is involved in the facts tl^t both were Nomads and that both entered 
India in the course 6f the' post-Indic interregnum {/circa A.D. 475—775). 

4 In II. D (v), voL ii* pp. sjo6-8, above. 
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Incas’ other Andean adversaries to cutting the Incas’ career of 
conquest short^ — are believed to have been the descendants of 
barbarian intruders of Amazonian origin. In the last days of the 
Inca Empire, on the eve of the Spanish conquest, we find that, 
in addition to the Amazonian front, the Andean universal state 
had two other anti-barbarian frontiers to defend : one at the south- 
eastern escarpment of the plateau (on the edge of the highlan<^ 
that are now included in the south-eastern extremity of Bolivia 
and in the north-western extremity of Argentina) and the other 
on the Pacific sea-board at the line of the River Maule (in what 
is now Chile). Both the Araucanian barbarians beyond the Maule 
and the Guarani barbarians in the Chaco were as warlike as the 
Amazonian savages;* and on the Chaco front the Inca Power had 
to cope, in A.n. 1526, with a Guarani invasion^ which penetrated 
farther than the Guaranis’ Paraguayan descendants ever suc- 
ceeded in advancing in their war with Bolivia some four hundred 
years later. 

As for the Mexic World, the Aztec Power, which was on the 
point of establishing a Mexic universal state at the moment when 
the Spanish conquerors arrived on the scene,^ had arisen, like 
the Inca Power in the Andean World, in an anti-barbarian march. s 
While Cuzco was a frontier-fortress against the savages of the 
Amazonian forest, Tenochtitlan was a frontier-fortress against the 
barbarians of the North American desert; and the Aztec masters 
of Tenochtitlan were themselves the descendants of barbarian 
interlopers from beyond the pale.^ 

We may add that, in the Spanish Viceroyalty of New Spain, as 
in the Spanish Viceroyalty of Peru, the alien usurpers found them- 
selves compelled to assume responsibility for a conquered com- 
monwealth’s anti-barbarian fronts as the price for their seizure 
of the spoils of victory.^ While in South America the conqikista^ 
dores had to carry on the Incas’ warfare with the Amazbnians 


* See II. I> (iv), vol. ii, pi>. 102—5, above, 

* See Baudin, L. : L* Empire Soct^iste des Jnka (Paris 1928, Institut d’Btbnologie), 
p. 211. 

3 See Baudin, op. cit., pp. 44 and 168; Nordenskiold, E.: ‘The Guarani Invasion of 
the Inca Empire in the Sixteenth Century* in The Geographical Review . August 1017. 

^ See IV. C (ii) {b) 2, vol, iv, p. 105, above. 

5 See II. r> (v), vol. ii, pp. 206—8, above. 

* It will be seen that the Aztecs were the IVIexic counterparts of the Chancas and 
not of the Incas; and, if the decisive battle of Sacsahuana (see II. D (iv), vol. ii, p. 103, 
above) had^ ended in a Chanca victory, the course of Andean history from a.d. 1347 
onwards might have been characterized by that brutality which was conspicuous by its 
gres^ce in the Aztecs and by its absence in the Incas. See further V. C (i) (c) 4, p, 357, 

7 Just as the Romans had to take over the Etruscan frontier in Northern Italy and 
me Carthaguuan froiitiers in the Iberian Peninsula and North-West Africa and the 
Macedoniari frontier in me Balkan Peninsula and me Seleucid frontiers against me 
Ambs and me Par^a^ (see II. I> (v), vol. ii, pp. 161-4, and me present cl^pter and 
volume, pp. 215—16, above). ^ 
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and Guaranis and Araucanians, in North America they had to 
carry on the Aztecs’ warfare with the even more ferocious Apaches 
and Comanches.^ 

Evidence from the Eurasian Steppe. 

Before we extend our survey from extinct to extant civilizations, 
we may notice several examples of the phenomena with which we 
are now concerned — ^namely, the secession of external proletariats 
and the delivery of barbarian counter-offensives — in the histories 
of certain Nomad Powers which have extended their rule over 
sedentary populations on the fringe of the Steppe and have there- 
by liberated themselves from the Nomadic Society’s peculiar 
destiny of being a civilization without a history,^ but have won 
this liberty at the price of exposing themselves to those perils of 
breakdown and disintegration that beset the path of growth. 

In another context^ we have detected the plot of a drama in 
three acts — quiescence, prosperity, and demoralization — ^which 
has been performed on at least three distinct occasions when a 
Nomad horde has erupted out of the heart of the Eurasian Steppe 
into its Great Western Bay and has there established 9 . political 
ascendancy over the sedentary primitive societies in the Northern 
Forest, while itself falling xmder the cultural ascendancy of one 
or more of the sedentary civilizations of the South. In a different 
context, again,^ we have observed that Nomad empires in partibus 
agricolarttm carry within themselves the seeds of their own rapid 
decay, and that the evil day is merely postponed, without being 
averted, for those Nomad empires on the Great Western Bay of 
the Eurasian Steppe whose rulers have embarked on the dangerous 
experiment of substituting human for homed and hoofed cattle 
without committing the further folly of transferring their own 
habitation from the Desert to the Sown. 5 In the end the Royal 
Scythians and the KJiazars and the Golden Horde, who domi- 
nated their sedentary subjects from a base of operations on the 
Steppe, each travelled the same road to destmction as their re- 
spective cousins and contemporaries the vagrant Scythians, who 
terrorized South-Western Asia for less than a hundred years 
in the seventh and sixth centuries B.C., the Pseudo- Avars, who 
terrorized Central and Eastern Europe for perhaps less than fifty 
years in the sixth and seventh centuries of the Christian Era, and 
the Il-Khans, who in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 

* The extraordina^ conservatism of Spanish military technique on this North 
American anti-barbarian front has been noticed in 111 . C (i) (a), vol. iii, p. 136, above. 

* For this aspect of Nomadism see Part 111 . A, vol, iii, pp. 7— with Annex II, 

above. 3 In Part III, A, Annex II, vol. iii, pp. 428—30, above. 

* In Part III. A, vol. iii, pp. 22—5, above. 

* See Part III. A, vol. iii, p. 25, footnote 8, above. 
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reigned for less than eighty years over Iran and 'Iraq. And in 
the decline and fall of each of the three marginal steppe^empires 
we can observe the phenomena that have become familiar to us 
in our survey of sedentary societies. In these steppe-empires, 
too, an external proletariat duly secedes from a Nomad dominant 
minority and eventually passes over from the defensive to the 
offensive in the resulting warfare between the two fractions of a 
house divided against itself. 

The Golden Horde had a special name — Qazaq^ — ^for the con- 
tumacious barbarian who hovered or lurked, just out of range of 
the Horde^s long whip-lash,^ on the fringes of the vast appanage 
of Chingis Khan’s eldest son Juji: a steppe-empire which ex- 
tended, at its widest, from the Altai Mountains to the Iron Gates 
and from the Sea of Aral to the Gulf of Finland, and which 
exercised a suzerainty over the Iranic sedentary community of 
IChwarizm (Khiva) on one flank and over the Orthodox Christian 
sedentary society in Russia on the other.3 This technical term 
for the external proletariat of the long since vanished Golden 
Horde has survived down to the present day as the national 
name of two separate communities which differ from one another 


* The word is a regu^ substantival formation from the Turkish verb qdzmaq meaning 
'to dig*. Its technical significance in the political vocabulary of the Khans of the Golden 
Horde is an almost ea:act equivalent of 'External Proletariat* in the sense in which that 
term is used in this Study, (For this sense of the term ‘Qazag* see Czaplicka, M. A. : 
The Turks of Centred Asia in History and at the Present Day (Oxford 1918, Clarendon 
Press), p. 38,) This usage of the nickname ‘Diggers*, to describe the external proletariat 
of the Golden Horde suggests that the section of this external proletariat to which the 
term was first applied must have been some agricultural populatzon — e.g. the Cossacks 
of the Dniepr (compare the Sc3rthae Arot^res or ‘Ploughboy Scythians*, and the Scythae 
Gefir^i or ‘Agriculturist Scythians*, who were to be fovmd in the fifth century B.c. up 
the River Dni^r on the fringe of the Nomad Scythians* pastures, according to Hero- 
dotus, Book II, chaps. 17 and i8>— -and that the technical sense of the term must 
eventiu^y have eclipsed its etymological meaning so completely that it could comd to 
be applied to edl sections of the external proletariat alike — whether they happened to be 
sedentary communities like the Dniepr Cossack (see II, D (v), vol. ii, pp. 1 5S-7» above) 
or l abma elites like the Kirghiz Qaxaqs who, so far from being diggers in the literal 
sense, were more capriciously vagrant than the more or less disciplined Nonxads who 
took their orders fi:om the Khans of the House of Juji. 

* See Herodotus, Book rV , c^ps. 1—4, for the story of how the Scythians eventually 
broke the moral of their rebellious serfs — who had fortified themselves in a Crimean 
fastness masked by a dyke and flanked by the mountains and the sea — ^by laying aside 
their speara and bows and taking to their horsewhips. ‘So long*, observed the Scythian 
psychologist who recommended tWs gesture, 'as they have seen us bearing arms against 
^em, they have felt on an equality with us, but when they see us armed with whips 
instead of weapons they will remember that they are our slaves, and when they realize 
giis Aey will no longer be able to face us in the field.* According to the tale, the baflaed 
Scythians took the psy wologist*s advice, with the precise result which he had predicted. 

3 For the extent of Jaji*s appanage see I. C (i) (&), Annex I, vol, i, p. 373 » ^ 

(y)» vol. u, pp. 145 ^0 146—7, above. This steppe-empire was munded between 
A-i>. JEZZ9, when the erupted westwards mrough the Zungarian Gap, and 

A.D. 1241, when ^d^, but w^drew from, Hungary. It may be said to have come 
to an end when Sbjbam KhSn Uzbee, the leader of the last intact troop of the Golden 
Horde, aband^ed and plunged into Transoxania in A.n. 1500, and when 

the head-quar^ of the J^lden Horde at the Saray on the Volga were captured in 
Aj>. rsoz by the Mongols former tobutariea the Muscovites (see I. C (i) (6), Annex I, 
voh 1, pp. 37^-4* shove). ^ v 
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profoundly in origin and in culture but which nevertheless have 
in common an identic historical experience which their common 
name commemorates. Either of these still living peoples is 
derived from a wing of the long since extinct Golden Horde’s 
external proletariat, and between them they have now occupied 
almost the whole of the Qipchaq Steppe which was once the 
Golden Horde’s preserve. The Turkish-speaking ‘Kirghiz Qazaq’ 
Nomads, I who range to-day from the left bank of the Irtish to 
the left bank of the Lower Volga, and who have given their name 
to a Qazaq Soviet Socialist Republic which was one of eleven 
direct constituent states members of the Soviet Union according 
to the Constitution of the 5th December, 1936,^ are descended 
from Nomad outlaws who once hovered on the Baraba Steppe, 
on the farther side of the Irtish, where the writ of the Khan at 
Saray-on-Volga did not run. The Russian-speaking Orthodox 
Christian Cossack husbandmen and watermen, whose canton- 
ments were strung along the banks of the Eurasian rivers, from 
the Don to the Ussuri, until the Russian Communist revolution 
broke them up, are descended from sedentary outlaws who once 
lurked, under the nose of the Khan at Saray, in their water-girt 
‘Sich’ on an island in the Dniepr .3 The convergent Qazaq 
counter-offensive from both flanks, to which the Golden Horde 
eventually succumbed, seem^ to have been opened in the latter 
part of the fourteenth century of the Christian Era and to have 
triumphed before the end of the sixteenth. 

If we now examine the history of the Royal Scythians and the 
Khazars in the light of this barbarian counter-offensive which 
signalized and expedited the decline and fall of the Golden Horde, 
we shall find counterparts, in either case, of both the Cossacks 
and the Kirghiz Qazaqs. The respective Nomad outlaws who 
eventually broke into the Scythians’ and the Khazars’ preserves 
out of the hinterland on the Steppe w^ere the Sarmatians and 
the Pechenegs;^ the respective sedentary outlaws who broke in 
out of the hinterland covered by the Northern Forest were the 
Bastamae and the Varangians.® And, just as, after the dissolution 
of the Golden Horde at the beginning of the sixteenth century of 

^ *The Klirgbiz Qazaqs’ are so named by the Russians in order to distinsuish them 
from the Russian Cossacks on the one hand and from the Qara Kirghiz on the other hand; 
but the so-called Kirghiz QSzaqs speak of t! - msdves as ‘the Qaz 3 ,qs*, pctr eoccellence^ 
with no distinctive additional epithet. 

^ See the English text of the Constitution (Fundamental Law) of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist R<mublics adopted (on the 5th December, 1936] at the Extraordinary Eighth 
Congress 01 Soviets of the U.S.S.R. (Moscow 1937, Co-operative Publishing Society 
of Foreign Workers in the U.S.S.R.), chajp. a, arts. 13 and z8. 

3 For the Cossacks see II, D (v), vol. ii, pp. 155—7, above. 

♦ See Part III. A, Annex II, vol. iii, pp. 4x6—30 ana 441--3, above. 

s See II, D (vii), vpl. ii, p. 349, wim Amex VI, and Part HI. A„ Annex II, vol. iii, 
p. 4x6, above. 
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the Christian Era, the Cossacks met and fought the Kirghiz 
Qazaqs for the possession of the derelict steppe, so the Bastamae 
contended with the Sarmatians after the fall of the Royal Scythians, 
and the Varangians with the Pechenegs (and with the Ghuzz and 
the Cumans^ who followed at the Pechenegs^ heels) after the fall 
of the Khazars. 

Of the three Nomad empires on the Great Western Bay of the 
Eurasian Steppe that are here under consideration, the Empire 
of the Ediazars is the most interesting — and this not only in 
itself but also in virtue of the reaction which it evoked from the 
transfrontier barbarians in the Northern Forest and on the farther 
side of it. 

The Khazars were deposited at the mouth of the Great Western 
Bay, between the Lower Volga and the Lower Don, about the 
middle of the sixth century of the Christian Era, by the same 
explosion that blew the [Pseudo-]Avars into the Hungarian 
Alfold and the Magyars into the Black Sea Steppe between Don 
and Dniestr and the Turks into the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin; and at 
the moment of their simultaneous emergence above the horizon 
of the neighbouring sedentary societies the Khazars gave no sign 
that they had any greater capacity for civilization than these other 
Nomads in front of them or than the Pechenegs and Ghuzz and 
Cumans in their rear. In the seventh century of the Christian 
Era the Khazars still wore a savage mien for the ALZerbaijani 
peasants whose fields they ravaged as mercenaries in Heraclius's 
expeditionary force, or for the citizens of Constantinople whose 
detl^oned tyrant-emperor Justinian II consoled himself for his 
banishment to the Crimea by marrying a Klhazar princess. The 
IGiazars were, indeed, one of the scourges of an age which was a 
time of tribulation for the civilizations of the South. In the 
eighth century, however, both the nascent Orthodox Christian 
Society and the senescent Syriac Society began to see better days. 
Orthodox Christendom coped with its problems by conjuring up 
a ghost of the Roman Empire; and, although the East Roman 
Empire eventually became a disastrous incubus, 2 the first effect 
of its establishment was to ^ve an impetus to the development of 
the Orthodox Christian Civilization. Simultaneously in the Syriac 
World the Umayyad Caliphs emulated and surpassed both the 
work of Leo Syrus and the work of the Achaemenidae by in- 
corporating the whole of the Syriac Society’s domain into a 


See lY. C <in> (c) a (^), vol. iv, pp. 320-408, abo'?^. 
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single universal state extending from Andalusia in one direction 
to Transoxania in the other. ^ After the completion of the Ajrab 
conquest of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin in a.d. 741 Khazaria was 
subjected to a concentric fire of Orthodox Christian cultural 
radiation from the south-west, across the Black Sea and the 
Caucasus,^ and Syriac cultural radiation from the south-east, 
across the Steppe; and, under this bombardment, the Khazars 
underwent a social transformation which was profound as well as 
rapid. About the middle of the century they abandoned their 
primitive paganism for the Jewish Faith, ^ and changed themselves 
from warlike Nomads who sold their military services in the South 
into peaceful men of business who hired Southern mercenaries to 
police their cities and trade-routes. 

This self-metamorphosis of the Khazars in the middle of the 
eighth century of the Christian Era was a remarkable achievement 
for a Nomad horde; but it was also a hazardous adventure; for at 
the moment when they were abandoning their ancestral military 
tradition the Khazars were acquiring an empire, beyond the borders 
of their native Steppe, which was bound sooner or later to become 
a serious military commitment. The cause of the change in the 
Khazars’ way of life had been a taste for the profits of commerce, 
and the motive had been a desire to reap these profits to the full. 
The strength of the Kdiazars’ trading position lay in their geo- 
graphical situation midway between the luxury-markets of 
Constantinople and Baghdad and the Southern furriers’ source 
of supply in the Northern Forest; and from the middle of the 
eighth century onwards^^ the Khazar coureurs des hois pushed their 
way up the Dniepr and over the portage to the northern waters 
that descended into the Baltic — ^imposing on the Slav inhabitants 
of the woods a tribute of furs and wax, and setting up trading- 
posts which soon turned into embryonic city-states with a measure 


* See pp. 240—1, above. 

* For this early cultui^ expansion of Orthodox Christendom north-eastward, which 
was one of the first ssonptoms of the emerg^ence of a new Orthodox Christian Civiliza- 
tion, see I. C (i) (&), vol. i, p. 64, above. 

3 See II. D (vi). Annex, vol. ii, p. 410, and Part III. A, Annex II, vol. iii, p. 429* 
above. The Khazars* choice of Judaism, in preference to either Orthodox Christianity 
or Sunni Islam, is probably to be interpreted as a deliberate and ingenious attempt to 
have the best of both worlds. They wanted to civilize themselves, and recognized that 
the necessary means to this end was the adoption of some ‘higher religion*. At the same 
time they wanted to preserve their own distinct social identity, and therefore refrained 
frorh adopting either of the two ‘higher religions* that were officially established in the 
two great sedentary empires next door to the Khazar Steppe. If this reading of the 
Khazars* conversion to Judaism is correct, we may contrast their deliberate acquisition 
of a distinctive ‘higher religion* in the eighth century of the Christian Era with Ae 
Eastern Teutons* accidental achievement of the same result through their conversion 
to Ajianism in the fourth century (see pp. 227— above), 

4 The date is established by finds of Arab coins in the Dniepr Basin — ^if we may assume 
that these coins were brought by the Khazar pioneers (see KKutschewskij, W. [lOuchev- 
ski, V.] : Geschichte JRusslands, vol. i (Berlin 19^5, Obelisk- Verlag), pp. 122—3). 
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of political command over their respective commercial hinter- 

lands.i 

This Khazar penetration of the Russian sector of the Northern 
Forest is recorded to have been eminently peaceful; and the finds 
of Arab coins^ in the region which the KLhazars thus opened up 
suggests that even the ‘tribute^ may have been of the nature of 
a voluntary commercial transaction rather than a toll exacted by an 
assertion of superior physical force. In this -respect the Khazars* 
activities in their new dominion compare favourably with Charle- 
magne’s contemporairy work in the westernmost sector of the 
Forest, where the Austrasian empire-builder was setting himself 
to subjugate the Saxons to Frankdom, and to convert them to the 
Christian Faith, by sheer violence, and was thereby evoking a 
desperate resistance from his victims.^ In one respect, however, 
the Khazars’ advance from the northern fringe of the Steppe to 
the northern slope of the watershed between the Black Sea and the 
Baltic resembled both Charlemagne’s simultaneous advance from 
the Rhine to the Eider and the Etruscans’ advance, in another 
age, from the west coast of Italy to the southern foot of the Alps.^ 
Like these other two unfortimate adventures, the Khazar enter- 
prise was an intrusion upon a boundless barbarian world in which 
the rash intruder had not the staying-power or the strength to 
find safety by pushing on to a ‘natural frontier’, so that he was 
condemning himself to evoke a barbarian counter-movement 
which he lacked the power to meet and stem.s The Khazars’ 
experience was to demonstrate that the nemesis of a hasty advance 
‘into the blue’ was much the same, whether the forward move- 
ment itself had been pacific or militant. 

While the Slavs appear to have been as pacific in the eighth and 
ninth centuries of the Christian Era as the Khazars were in that 
age and as the Slavs’ own ancestors had shown themselves in 
A.D. 591,^ the Elhazars’ progress through the forests, from the 
landward fringe of the Black Sea Steppe towards the Continental 
coast of the Baltic, had brought their northernmost outposts 
within range of the warlike barbarians of Scandinavia, who at 


Kluchevsla, op. cat., German translation, vol. i, pp. izo-i and 131. The opening-up 
of the Ru^ian foreste by the Khazar fur-traders in the eighth and ninth centuries of the 
^bnatian Era may be compared wiA the opening-up of the North American forests by 
r ench-Ganaman traders in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
geo^pbical location of Kiev-on-Dniepr, which became the entrep 6 t of the Russian 
lur-trade, corr^ponds to that of Montreal mutatis mutandis — ^that is to say, with the 
geo^apmcal role of the Gulf of St. Lawrence being played by the Great Western Bay 
.. * preceding page, footnote 4, above. 

4 tV n ^ 3 PP- 488-90, above. 

. See II. E) (vu> vol. u, pp. 276, 280, and 345. above. 

number of illustration of the historical law* that can be seen here in operation 
have been given on p. 209, footnote 3, above. ^ 

® See the incident cited in II. D Cvii), vol. ii, p. 318, above. 
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this veiy moment were being awakened from their ‘heavy winter 
dream’ ^ by Charlemagne’s provocative hammering upon their 
southern gate. The Arab coins that, under Khazar auspices, had 
made their way, salmon-wise, up the Dniepr cataracts travelled 
on over the portage and down the northern waters and across the 
Baltic until they came into Scandinavian hands in Rothrsland — 
the seaboard of Sweden in the neighbourhood of Stockholm.^ 
And, while the main body of the Vikings launched their ships on 
the waters of the North Sea and sought their foitunes on the 
coasts of France and the British Isles and Iceland, there were 
other Scandinavian ships’-companies that set sail upon the 
Baltic to trace the alluring dirhems and dinars to their Khazar 
source. 

According to the legend, ^ these Rothrslanders — or Rhos, as 
their name was contracted by their victims — came in as peacefully 
as the Khazars had come before them when they made their first 
lodgement on the Russian ground that has inherited their Swedish 
name. It is as difficult to identify the moment, in the early part 
of the ninth century, at which these Swedish ‘warings’ or Varan- 
gians’ superseded the Turkish Khazars in the effective control 
of a Slav Novgorod and a Slav Kiev as it is to say exactly when 
the Achaeans superseded the Mycenaeans at Mycenae and Tiryns 
during the decline of the Minoan ‘thalassocracy’.^ It is certain, 
however, that from the beginning — ^whatever the exact date may 
have been — ^the Varangian regime in the forest country differen- 
tiated itself from the preceding iChazar regime by taking to 
violence instead of emulating the Khazars’ gentleness. 

Violence had, indeed, already gained the upper hand in the 
heart of the KJiazar dominions before the first Varangian fighting 
trader — or trading pirate^ — ^broke out of the forest on to the Steppe 
in his descent of ^e Dniepr. The fortress of Sarkel which was 
built by East Roman military engineers for an already hard- 
pressed Khazar Elhaqan about the year 835^ had not availed 
to hold at bay the other Qazaqs on the Khazars’ opposite anti- 
barbarian frontier; and we have seen^ how, some fifty years later, 
the Khaqan’s ingenious attempt to catch the TransvolganPechenegs 
between two fires and thus annihilate them merely resulted in 
precipitating the Pecheneg ‘break-through’ which the Khazar 
statesman had dreaded. Although the last strongholds of the 

* See II. D (vii), vol. ii, pp. 343 and 345, above. 

2 See KIuchevsH, op. cit., German translation, vol. i, p. 165. 

3 See II. E) (iii), vol. ii, p. 99, above. 

See the present chapter, p, 236, footnote 3, above. 

3 The dehcate distinction is discussed in Kluchevski, op. cit., German translation, 
vol. i, p. 129. 6 Kluchevski, op, cit., German translation, vol. i, p. 125. 

7 In Part III. A, Annex II, vol. iii, pp. 441—3, above. 
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Elhazars at the mouths of the Volga and the Don did not fall into 
the hands of Russian raiding-pafties till as late as about a.d. 966,^ 
the widespread ELhazar Empire which had been established in the 
eighth century had ceased to exist by the time when, in the last 
decade of the ninth century, a Pecheneg horde which had driven 
all its Nomad competitors off the Steppe between the right bank 
of the Don and the left bank of the Lower Danube collided, along 
a line that ran a day’s journey south-east of Kiev,^ with a Scandi- 
navian principality, seated in that city, which had already estab- 
lished its hegemony over the kindred Scandinavian principalities 
in its rear as far to the north as the shores of Lake Ladoga.^ 

The Scandinavian war-bands^ which thus usurped the Elhazars’ 
heritages in the Northern Forest in the course of the ninth century 
of the Christian Era display, beyond mistake, the now familiar 
features of an external proletariat in its hour of triumph. While 
they were keen traders as well as fine fighters, ^ they had lost their 
roots in the soil, and they left the task of cultivation, and also even 
the more lucrative craft of hunting and trapping, to their forest- 
bom Slav subjects, who were sundered socially from their more 
sophisticated but also more ferocious Russian masters by a sharp 
cleavage.7 Moreover these barbarian invaders of the Khazar 
World have left an echo of their deeds and experiences in a ‘heroic’ 
poetry which sets its scene in the landscape of the Ukrainian 
Steppe, with the city of KLiev for its cynosure® — ^though the only 
places in which the oral tradition of chanting this poetry is known 
for certain to survive down to the present day are the Olonetz 
district, between Lakes Ladoga and Onega, at an extremity of the 
Varangian war-bands’ former field of operations which is as remote 
as could be from Kiev, and the valley of the river Kolyma in 
North-Eastern Siberia, where the descendants of the most 
adventurous of all the post-Varangian Russian pioneers rub 
shoulders now on the Ajrctic Circle with the Palaearctic rear-gu^d 
of Primitive Mankind.® 


* Part III. .A* Ann e x II, vol. iii, p. 437, above. 

* ^uchevski, op. cit., G^ertnan translation, vol. Lj>. 159. 

^ 3 For the establishment of the supremacy of feacv over the other Scandinavian 
successor>states’ of the Khazar Empire see Kluchevski, op. cit., German translation, 
b PP* ^ 44 >“"o* 

. *^01^ account of these Varangian war-bands, which came to be known as druzhinas 

m the Sl^onic ton^e of the subject population which they had captured, like cattle. 

Kluchevski, op. cit., German translation, vol. i, pp 197-9. 
these Sc^dinavian war-lords regardett^emselves as successors of 
Kh a zy s is demonstrate^ by th^ adoption of the Khazar title Khaqan (see Kluchev- 
ski, dt., German translation, vol. i, p. 161), 

t German translation, vol. i, p. 163. 

s Klu<*ey^, op^. cit., German translation, vol. i, p. 166. 

Sr* 1933, University Press), p. 35 ; 

0 See Chadwick, ^tian Heroic Poetry, pp. 3-5 ; Chadwick, The Growth of Literature, 
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This Russian ‘heroic’ poetry is a living monument — remote 
though it be, to-day, in place as well as in time — of the Varangian 
war-bands’ Volkerwanderung into the domain of the Khazar 
Empire in the ninth century of the Christian Era. Have other 
barbarian invaders of other steppe-empires been moved by the 
same experience to giye proof of a similar creativity ? The question 
may remind us that the only ‘heroic’ poetry of any consequence 
that is known to have existed in any Turkish language is that 
which can still be heard to-day on the lips of ‘Kirghiz Qazaq’ 
minstrels^ whose audience are descendants of the Nomad con- 
stituents of the external proletariat of the Golden Horde. ^ 

The External Proletariat of the Main Body of Orthodox Christendom. 

When we turn to the history of the Orthodox Christian Civiliza- 
tion, we find that the first of the barbarian offensives which the 
main body of Orthodox Christendom had to meet was that of 
the Varangians, whose flotilla of war-canoes bore down upon the 
Bosphorus out of the Black Sea in a.d. 86o as swiftly and un- 
expectedly as a swarm of wasps .3 These Russian barbarian in- 
vaders of the Orthodox Christian World cannot, however, be 
regarded as members of an external proletariat which had been 
generated by Orthodox Christendom itself; for, as we have seen, 
the stimulus that drove the Rothrslanders on to the war-path was 
pro:^mately the Kiiazar penetration of the Northern Forest, and 
ultimately Charlemagne’s aggressive war of extermination in 
Saxony, and was not any move that had been made by any 
Orthodox Christian dominant minority. The Varangian assaults 
on the East Roman and Bulgarian Empires in the ninth and 
tenth centuries of the Christian Era were incidental effects of the 
Scandinavian Volkerwanderung into the domain of the adjoining 

vol. ii, pp, lo and ii. The majority of the Russian heroic poems that were recaptured 
and reduced to writing in the middle of the nineteenth century — when the oral tradition 
was on the point of becoming extinct — through the labovirs of modem scholars, were 
heard in the Olonetz district. 

I See Vamb 4 ry, Arminius: Das ’Tiirkenbolk in seinen Ethnologischen und Ethno-‘ 
grapkiscken Besiiehungen (Leipzig 1885, Brockhaus), pp. zpz— 8. For the vestiges of a 
‘heroic* poetry, centring round the figure of Koroghlu, among the Western Turks see 
Chodsko : Specimens of the Poptdar Poet^ of Persia as found in the Adventures and 
Improvisation of Kurroglu, the Bandit Minstrel of Northern Persia^ and in the Songs of 
the People inhabiting the Shores of the Caspian Sea (London 1843, Allen, for the Oriental 
Translation Fund). 

^ See pp. z8z— 3, above. 

3 In the element of suddenness and surprise this Russian naval attack on Constanti- 
nople in A.D. 860 is reminiscent of the Gothic naval attack on the Black Sea coasts of 
the Roman Empire post a.d. 350 and of the Cossack naval attack on the Black Sea 
coasts of the Ottoman Enrnire post a.d. 1637 (for the intermittent occupation of the 
Great Western Bay of the Eurasian Steppe by bands of non-Nomadic barbarians from 
the Northern Forest see Part III. A, Aimex II, vol. iii, pp. 4z6- 8, above). According 
to Kluchevski (op. cit., German translation, vol. i, p. 137), there is evidence for Russian 
raids on the Black Sea coasts of the East Roman Empire at a date which must be earlier 
than A.D. 84Z. 
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IGiazar Empire — just as the assaults of other sea-rovers upon 
‘the New Empire’ of Egypt in the thirteenth and twelfth centuries 
B.c. were incidental effects of a Central European barbarian 
Volkerwanderung into the domain of the Minoan ‘thalassocracy’.* 

In Egyptiac history this backwash from the foundering of a 
neighbour civilizationinflicted serious damage, because the Egyptiac 
Society itself happened, at the time, to be in a far-advanced stage 
of decline and exhaustion in which it no longer possessed the 
necessary reserves of strength for meeting with impunity an un- 
expected call upon its energies.^ On the other hand the Orthodox 
Christian Civilization was still in growth throughout the period 
which began with the East Roman Empire’s repulse of the 
surprise attack of Askold’s war-canoes in the Bosphorus in a.d. 
860, and which culminated in the expulsion of Svyatoslav’s war- 
bands from the Balkan Peninsula in a.d. 97a by the Emperor 
John Tzimisces ;3 and the struggle did not end in either the over- 
whelming or the crippling of the East Roman Empire and the 
Orthodox Christian Civilization — as the Khatti Empire and the 
Hittite Civilization were overwhelmed, and ‘the New Empire’ and 
the Egyptiac Civilization were crippled, by the impact of the post- 
Minoan Volkerwanderung. Like ‘the New Empire* of Egypt, and 
unlike the Empire of Hatti, the East Roman Empire proved to the 
rampant barbarians, on the battle-field, that it was stronger in arms 
than they were; but the defeated Varangians, unlike the defeated 
Philistines and Teucrians, were then quickly captivated by the 
civilization of the victors. The discomfiture of Svyatoslav in a.d. 
97Z was followed in a.d. 988/9 by the conversion of Vladimir and, 
therewith, the Scandinavian ‘successor-state’ of the KLhazar Empire 
in the Northern Forest was transmuted into a state-member of 
Orthodox Christendom, and the trading-post of Kiev into a 
Russian equivalent of Constantinople. This establishment of a 
new branch of Orthodox Christendom on Russian soil, which was 
achieved in the hour of the breakdown of the parent stem, was 
the last, but also perhaps the greatest, creative act of the Orthodox. 
Christian Civilization.^ 

* See I. C (i) ( 6 ), vol. i, pp. 93 and loo-i, and the present chapter and volume, 
pp. 236-7 and 269, above. 

a See p. 269, with the references in footnote 4 on that page, above. 

overland invasion of the Btilgarian Empire in a.d. 969-72 see 
ly . C (lii) (c) 2 (^, vol. iv, pp. 389-90, above. According to KluchevsU, op. cit.. 
German translation, vol. i, p. 153, the complete list of Russian attacks on the East Roman 
Impure IS as follows: Askold's in a.d. 860; Oleg’s in a.d. 907, Igor’s in a.d. 941 and 944- 
Svyatoslav’s m A.D. 971; Yaroslav’s in a.d. 1043. It will be noticed that all of them 
^cept the last were anterior to the breakdown of the Orthodox Christian Civilization 
m A,D. 977. 

Sec 11 . D (vii), vol. ii, pp. 352-3, above. 

T the genesis of the offshoot of the Orthodox Christian CiviHzation see 

I. C (n), vol. 1, pp. 132-4; II. D (in), vol. ii, p. 80, footnote 2, and II. D (v), vol. ii. 
p. 154, above. ’ 
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In forcing themselves upon the East Roman Empire in their 
alternating roles of pirates and traders, the Varangians were 
partly moved by the commercial motive of bringing to the market 
of Constantinople, by the water-route of the Dniepr and the 
Black Sea, the commodities which they collected in iJieir annual 
tribute-taking tours of their subject territories in the Northern 
Forest,* But there was also perhaps a political motive which 
moved the war-iords without their being able to avow it to their 
war-bands. The most famous of the Varangian princes of Kiev, 
Vladimir the Great (^dominahatur a.d, 980—1015), who was re- 
sponsible, as we have seen, for the conversion of his henchmen 
and subjects to the Orthodox Christian religion and culture, seems 
to have been a^axious to find an outlet for the formidable energies 
of the Scandinavian mercenaries who flocked into his camp on 
the Dniestr in emban^sing numbers; and his solution of the 
problem was to ‘pass on* his superfluous warriors to the East 
Roman Empire without much caring whether they went as 
marauders or as mercenaries.^ In the course of the eleventh 
century the same trick was played upon the East Roman Empire 
on a larger scale, and with more serious results for the victim, by 
two other neighbours: the rising Western Society on the north- 
west and the declining Syriac Society on the south-east. The 
French no doubt breathed a sigh of relief when the great-grand- 
children of the Viking companions of RoUo, whoni Charles the 
Simple had perforce accepted as settlers on French soil in A.n. 
911,5 rode off across the Pyrenees - in a.d. 1018 to fight for the 
Christian barbarians of the Iberian Peninsula against the Andalu- 
sian Umayyad Caliphate, and across the Alps in a.d. 1016 to 
fight for the Catholic Lombard rebels against the authority of the 
Orthodox East Roman Empire in Apulia.s And in the next 
generation the Sunni Muslims of Iran and Traq were assuredly no 
less pleased when their Saljtiq converts and conquerors began to 
look for pastures new in the Anatolian dominions of the infidel 
East Roman Empire in a.d. 1037,^ and in the Syrian dominions 
of the schismatic Fatimid Caliphate in a.d. 1071.^ 

This same year 1071 — ^which saw the East Roman Emperor 
Romanus Diogenes taken prisoner by the Saljuqs on the field of 
Manzikert and the East Roman metropolis in Apulia, Bari, fall 

* See Kluchevski, op. cit., German translation, vol. i, pp. 150—2. 

2 Ibid., p. I 34 « 

3 See II. D (vii), vol. ii, p. 347, above. 

* See the present chapter, pp. 242—4 and 259—61, above. 

5 For the Norman mercenaries vrhom Melo of Bari employed in his abortive incursion 
into East Roman territory in a.i>. 1017—18 see IV. C (iii) (r) 2 (yS), vol, iv, p. 392, foot- 
notes I and 2, and p. 401, above. 

* See IV. C (iii) (c) 2 (^), vol. iv, p, 401, and the present chapter and volume p. 247, 

above. ? See p. 247, above. 
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into the hands of the Normans’' — ^was a disastrous year in the 
history of the relations between the main body of Orthodox 
Christendom and the barbarians. These Norman and Saljuq 
barbarian invaders now carved out of a broken-down East Rpman 
Empire the ‘successor-states’ which their Varangian forerunners 
had failed to carve out of an Orthodox Christian body social that 
was still in growth at the time when they were assailing it.^ In 
one point, however, the Varangians and the Normans and the 
Saljuqs were all of a piece from the Orthodox Christian standpoint. 
They were all of them alien barbarians who had been ‘passed on’ 
into the Orthodox Christian World by the societies which had 
bred them. It was not until the Orthodox Christian ‘Time of 
Troubles’ (saeviehat circa a.d. 975--I375) had entered upon its 
last and worst phase, after the Franlash sack of Constantinople 
in A.D. 1204., that Orthodox Christendom’s homegrowm barbarians 
began to play their part in the barbarian assaults upon a tortured 
and prostrated Orthodox Christian body social. 

At the moment of the breakdown of Orthodox Christendom 
in A.D. 977 there were three directions in which the Orthodox 
Christian culture was being radiated out among barbarians, and 
in which it was therefore to be expected, on analogy, that anti- 
barbarian fronts would crystallize as the broken-down civilization 
went into disintegration. One of these barbarian thresholds of 
the Orthodox Christian World was in the Abruzzi, where Lombard 
Western Christian barbarians were absorbing the cultural in- 
fluence, while they were kicking against the political suzerainty, 
of the East Roman Viceroyalty of Apulia. Another was in Armenia, 
where Gregorian Monophysite Chnstian barbarians — a Mleh^ and 
a John Tzimisces^ — had been finding careers for themselves among 
the ‘borderers’ in the East Roman military service. There was 
also a third barbarian threshold in Jugoslavia and Albania, where 
the last survivors of the Continental European barbarians — ^Amauts 
and Serbs and Bosniaks — ^were in relations with the Bulgarian 
Empire that resembled the relations of the Armenians and the 
South Lombards with the East Roman Empire. On two thresholds 
out of these three the front did not have time to form, since the 
Normans and the Saljuqs, breaking in from the back of beyond, 
respectively overwhelmed the Lombards and the Armenians and 
usurped their roles. It was only on the Continental European 


* See IV. C (ill) (c) a (^), voL iv, p. 392, footnote 2, above. 

Varangi^ I^ce Svyatoslav’s abortive invasion of the Balkan Penin- 
969-72 and Norman kinsmen’s successful conquest of the Byzantine 
a dk^o the main body of Orthodox Christendom 
W ^cted on iteelf tihe disaster of the Great Romano-Bulgarian War of a.d. 977-1019 
(see IV. C (m) (c) 2 (j 3 ), vol. iv, pp. 390-1, above). ^ 

3 See pp. 24a and 253-4, above. 4 See IV. C (lii) (e) a (^, vol. iv, p. 400, above. 
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front of the Bulgarian Empire that the home-grown external 
proletariat of the main body of Orthodox Christendom succeeded 
in the end in playing its normal part. 

The Serb barbarians were the tertii gaudentes in the life-and- 
death Struggle between the two princip^ Powers of the Orthodox 
Christian World. They were drawn, as humble allies of the East 
Roman Empire, into the Romano-Bulgarian War of a.d. 91 3—27;^ 
and, although, after the East Roman victory in the Great Romano- 
Bulgarian War of A.D. 977— 1019, ^the Serbs received for their 
reward what the Bulgars received for their punishment’,^ and 
were temporarily incorporated into the East Roman body politic, 
they fared better than the Bulgars in the next chapter of the 
story; for they recovered their political freedom more than a 
hundred years earlier^ and made greater play with it during the 
time that was at their disposal before Serbs and Bulgars and 
Greeks were all compelled to lie down with one another under a 
IPax Oitomanica,^ In the middle of the fourteenth century of the 
Christian Era, when the remnant of the revived Bulgarian Empire 
was in almost as miserable a state as the Nicene Greek princi- 
pality which had reoccupied the East Roman Imperial Throne 
at Constantinople , 5 the Serbian war-bands were marching down 
the valley of the Vardar and making themselves masters of 
that Macedonian hinterland of Salonica which had been the 
battle-field of Greeks and Bulgars for the past five hundred 
years. And, while the Serbs pushed on into Thessaly and be- 
yond, as far as Thermopylae, the Albanians — now heard of for 
the &st time in Orthodox Christian history^ — ^were staking out 

* See rV. C (iii) (c) 2 () 3 ), yol. iv, pj>. 385—6, above. 

* To parody the famous epigram which was originally uttered apropos of the uniform 
repression to which the Croat loyalists and the Magyar rebels were subjected by the Haps- 
burg Government after the apolitical convulsions of 1 84.8—9 in the Danubian IVIonarchy. 

The Serbs shook off the £ast P.oman yoke de facto in, or soon after, A.n. 1081; 
the Bulgars not until a.d. 1186. The nominal suzerainty of the Bast Boman Govern- 
ment over the Serbs did, however, last until the death of the Bast Roman Emperor 
Manuel I Comnenus in a.d. 1180; and during the last thirty years of his reign (that is, 
since A.D. 1149) Manuel appears to have asserted his authority over the Serbs more 
effectively than any of his predecessors had asserted theirs since the loosening of the 
Empire’s hold upon the western part of the Balkan Peninsula in consequence of the 
Norman invasion laimched in a.d. ro8i by Robert Guiscard. 

^ Sec ly. C (ii) (^) a, vol. iv, p. 8a, footnote 3, above. 

5 For the role of these Nicene Greeks as forerunners of the ^Osmanlis see Part III. A, 
vol. iii, p. 37, above. 

6 It is impossible to say that this was the first time that the Alhanians had intervened 
in the history of any civilization, .since we may guess that their ancestors had played a 
part in Hellenic history. We do not know, however, whether it is from the Illyriatis 
or from "Ae Thracians that the Albanians are physically descended. On prima facie 
geograpl^cal grounds we might be inclined to trace the Albanians* ancestry back "to 
the Illyrians, whose national home in the Hellenic Age included the Albanians* present 
habitat. On the other hand the lin^fuistic evidence points rather to a Thracian pedigree 
for the Albanians, since the Albanian, like ^e Thracian, language is unquestionably a 
member of the Satem-grroup of the Indo-European Family, whereas the Illyrian language 
appears to have belonged to the Centum-group, to judge by the extant monuments of 
the Venetic and Messapic dialects of the Illyrian severs in Italy, 
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corresponding claims on the Eas*** Roman heritage in Oentral 
Greece and the Peloponnese. The whole domain of OrAo- 
dox Christendom in the Balkan Peninsula might have heen 
parcelled out, before the close of the fourteenth century^ into 
Serb and Albanian barbarian principalities if the barbarians’ pro- 
gress had not been cut short abruptly by the arrival on the scene 
of the Ottoman foimders of an Orthodox Christian universal 
state, who conquered Macedonia in a.d. 1371—z and cornpleted 
their work in this quarter by annexing the Peloponnese in a.d. 
1460. 

This tardily arrested incursion of the home-grown external 
proletariat of the Orthodox Christian World into the heart 
of Orthodox Christendom on the eve of the establishment of the 
Orthodox Christian universal state has its pendant, as we should 
expect, in a second offensive movement of the same barbarian 
forces at the moment when the universal state broke up. In a 
different context* we have detected the rudiments of a barbarian 
invasion of the Ottoman Empire, on the same Continental Euro- 
pean front, at the turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
of the Christian Era, with the same barbarians playing the same 
parts. " In a.d. 1769—79 a band of AJbanian mercenaries in the 
Ottoman service emulated the past exploits of their fellow 
tribesmen, four hundred years back, by making themselves 
momentarily masters of the Peloponnese ; . and in a.d. 1804 the 
Serbs rose against the Ottoman regime, as they had risen against 
the East Roman regime drea a.d. 1081 - 

We may also remind ourselves that, in the abortive post- 
Ottoman interregnum which began in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, the Albanian and Serb upheavals on the 
Continehtal European front of the Ottoman Empire were syn- 
chronous with other barbarian upheavals on other ahti-barbarian 
fronts for which the 'Osmanli empire-builders of the sixteenth 
century had made themselves responsible by their conquests at 
the expense of the Iranic and the Arabic World.^ The 'Osmanlis 
had thereby acquired a highland frontier in Kurdistan and also 
two desert frontiers — one on the Syrian and 'Iraqi fringes of the 
Afrasian Steppe in North Arabia, and another on the Egyptian 
fringe in Nubia — and, when the Ottoman Empire broke down, 
these African and Asiatic fronts both likewise lit up. The Kurdish 
hig h la n ders and the Arabian Nomads began to assert themselves 
before the close of the eighteenth century, at the same moment 

I In IV. c (ii) (^) I, vol. iv, pp. 68 and 69, and* IV. C (ii> (i>) z, vol. iv, p. 76, 
above. 

* For the tardy and reluctant expansion of the Ottoman Empire in these two directiona 
see I. C (i) (6), Annex I, vol. i, pp. 384-90, above. 
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as the Albanians and the Serbs, while the Sudanese Nomads 
followed suit in a.d. 1883.^ 

We have seen that^ on all these four anti-barbarian fronts of the 


Ottoman Empire ‘the triumph of Barbarism’ was cut short by 
the far more potent social movement of Westernization. Yet, brief 
though their career was, these barbarian heroes of an abortive post- 
Ottoman interregnum did not succumb to their alternative fates of 
being killed off by modem Western lethal weapons or taking to top- 
hats, as the price of being ^ven quarter, without leaving behind them 
some of the characteristic monuments of a barbarian creativity. 

In the sphere of religion there was a marked tendency among 
the barbarians in the hinterland of several of these fronts to adopt 
the ‘higher religion’ of the dominant minority of the day in a 
form that was sufficiently schismatic to be distinctive. In the 
Orthodox Christian ‘Time of Troubles’, for instance, the Bosniak 
section of the Jugoslav external proletariat of Orthodox Christen- 
dom did not follow the example of their kinsmen and neighbours 
the Serbs in accepting the Orthodox Christian Faith. Instead, they 
took to Bogomilism, a Bulgarian Slav adaptation of a Paulician 
Adoptionist Christianity which had lingered on among the trans- 
frontier barbarians beyond the Armenian front of the East 
Roman Empire, and which had been subsequently carried into 
the European provinces of the Empire by Paulician deportees.^ 
Again, under the Ottoman Empire which performed the function 
of an Orthodox Christian universal state, the ‘higher religion’ 
which won its way among the Albanians was not the orthodox 
Sunni Islam that was the official religion of the Ottoman dominant 
minority. The Islam to which the Albanians yielded themselves 
was Ae esoterically heterodox school of the Bektashi Order of 
De^shes .4 Finally, during the post-Ottoman interregnum, the 
Najdi Arabs rose up against the Ottoman r6gime in Asia, and the 
Kordofani Arabs against the Egypto-Ottoman regime in Africa, 
under the impetus of a W^ahhabi and an Idrisi puritanisms in the 


This coiinteretroke of the Baggara Arab Nomads of Kordofan against the Egyptian 
Viceroyalty of the Ottoman Empire was both retarded and provoked by a pdUcy of 
recUess expansion mto the heart of Tropical Africa which had been initiated by Mehmed 
All when he conquered Sann^ and founded Khartum in a.d. 1821, and which had 
been persisted m by Mehmed AH’s successors in the Pashalyq of Egypt lintii: at the 
m a.:d. 1883, the Egyptian flag was flying at the sources of 
• f ^^te Nile m the sl^rt-hved province of Equatoria. This Egypto-Ottoman advance 
into the boim^ess b^ban^ world of Tropical Africa is comparable to the IChazar 
advance mto the Northern Forest and to the Etruscan advance into the Po Basin. The 
same rashness drew down upon itself the same nemesis in rKia case as in those 
a In IV. C (ii) (6) 2, vol. iv, pp. 76-8, above. 

3 See IV C (iii) (c) a O), vol. iv, pp. 367-9, and IV. C (iii) (c) a (jS), Annex HI, 
vol. iv, pp. 624-34, above, ^d the present chapter and volume, p. 327, below. 

See Iv. C (u) (h) i, vol. iv, pp. 68—9, and V. C (i) (c) 2, in the present volume, p. in. 


S The Idrisi Sayyids who ruled at Sabya, on the Asiri section of the Arabian Tihamah. 
trom the date of their successful defiance of Ottoman authority in a,d. 1910 unHl the 
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sight of which the ofHcial Sunni orthodoxy of the contemporary 

Ottoman ‘Westemizers* was no better than outright Infidelity. 

In the sphere of literature the Continental European external 
proletariat of the Orthodox Christian World has transmuted into 
‘heroic* poetry the experience of its conflict with the Ottoman 
makers and masters of the Orthodox Christian universal state. 
The Serb ballads, which have found their principal theme in the 
Battle of Kosovo, are true to type in concentrating upon a tragic 
story as a more promising field than any record of worldly success 
for the exercise of the epic minstrePs art.* At the same time the 
Kosovo Cycle is peculiar, and perhaps unique, among the works 
of barbarian poetic genius in being inspired by the experience of 
a frustrated oflFensive at the climax of a ‘Time of Troubles*, instead 
of reflecting the exhilaration of a ‘break-through* at the beginning 
of an interregnum. For the Battle of Kosovo (commissum a.d. 1389) 
was the disaster that shattered the Serbian barbarians* dream of 
entering into the heritage of a broken-down Orthodox Christian 
Society which had not yet passed through its universal state.^ 

It is true that the Serb gtislari (minstrels) have not left unsung 
the later chapters in the history of their warriors* struggle against 
the ^Osmanlis. 

‘The heroic songs of the historical cycle deal further with the period 
of subjugation to the Turks, their oppression and individual reprisals 
carried out by the hajduci and iiskoci, the memory of whom is preserved 
in the two cycles thus named, both of which contain many beautiful 
songs. (The hajduci were a kind of guerilla warriors who fought the 
Turks while they kept Serbia subdued; while the uskoct were the 
Jugoslavs who had fled to Dalmatia and the Croatian littoral after 
the fall of Herzegovina in 1482, where, as mercenaries of the [Hapsburg] 
Emperors, they defended the borders from the Turks, often raiding 
and pouncing upon them.) 

absorption of their principality into the dominions of the Wahhabi empire-builder 
‘Abd-al-'Aziz b. Sa*ud between the years 1926 and 1934, were puritans of the same 
type as the Sudanese Mahdl Muhammad Ahmad who led the barbarian counter-attack 
against the Egypto- Ottoman regime in the Upper Nile Basin in a , d . 1881. 

t For this (no doubt, tmconsciously practised) trick of the epic minstrers trade see 
farther V. C (i) 3» Annex III, p. 610, below. 

* ‘Time of Troubles* in the history of the Orthodox Christian Civilization may 

be said to have run from the last quarter of the tenth century of the Christian Era to 
the last quarter of the fourteenth; the universal state (i.e. the (Ottoman Empire) from 
the last quarter of the fourteenth centuj^ to the last quarter of the eighteenth. The 
historical events of which some memory is embedded in the Serb ‘heroic’ poetry of the 
Classical School — which includes the several cycles of Kosovo, Marko Kralievid, George 
Brankovid, Vuk ‘the Dragon -Despot*, and the JakSida (see Chadwick, The Growth of 
Literature^ vol. ii, pp. 310-25) — fall within the years 1371-1485 (see ibid., pp. 447-8 
and 454). There is, however, also a hazy recollection of the great Czar Stjepan DuSan, 
in Macedonia from 1331 to 1356, just belpre the overthrow of the Serbs by 
me Osmanlis (ibi^, pp. 310 and 454). Compare the recollection, in the Teutonic 
Epic, of the great Ostrogothic war-lord Hermanoric (Anglici Eormenric), who reigned 
in the Ukraine m the third quarter of the fourth century of the Christian Era, just 
before the overthrow of the Ostrogoths by the Huns (Chadwick. The Heroic Age, pp. 
23 and 37). 
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‘The liberation of Montenegro and Serbia at the beginning of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries respectively has been described 
in the two cycles thus named .... The gtislari [chanted] for the 
leaders of the First Rising of the Serbs, during the first two decades 
of the last century. Filip ViSnjid, for instatnce, spent four years in the 
district of Ma^va, and almost all his songs, which he recited for Vuk 
Karad^i<5 a few years later, describe the fighting between the Serbs 
and the Turks which took place in that district while he was there, and 
glorify the deeds of the contemporary Serbian leaders. There are 
severi instances which prove that many Serbian leaders of that period 
had their own guslari^ and these very often composed songs in which 
the heroic deeds of their masters were glorified. This, perhaps, explains 
the fact that heroic songs which deal with the liberation of the Serbs, 
and those which chant the achievements of the hajduci and ushoci^ are 
far more numerous than those dealing with the events and personalities 
of mediaeval Serbian history.’^ 

The quality, however, of this Serbian ‘heroic’ poetry of a later age 
is in inverse ratio to its quantity; for the Hajduk and Uskok cycles 

‘both — and the former especially — ^relate true historical events with 
very little poetry. They differ greatly in this respect from the earlier 
heroic songs. These are, perhaps, the least interesting and the least 
beautiful’.* 

Such as they are, the Hajduk and Uskok cycles of Serb ‘heroic’ 
poetry have an Albanian analogue of approximately the same 
date, 3 and also a Greek analogue in songs which celebrate the 
prowess of klephts and who were the Greek contemporaries 

and counterparts of the Serb hajduci and uskoci in the interior of 
the Ottoman Empire.^ The Greek Armatole and Klephtic cycles 

I Suboti^, D. : Yugoslav Popular Ballads: Their Origin and Development (Cambridge 
I932t University Press), jpp. 17 and 23—4, * Ibid., p, 17. 

3 See Chadwick, The Orowth of Literature, vol. ii, pp. 455—6. In its style this Albanian 
‘heroic* poetry ‘seems to resemble Greek ‘^heroic*’ poetry of the same period, rather than 
Jugoslav*. In addition to the school of Albanian ‘heroic* poetry corresponding in date 
and in inspiration to the Hajduk and Uskok cycles of Serb ‘heroic* poetry, there seems 
also to be an earlier school, celebrating the exploits of the fifteenth-cenmry Albanian 
hero Scanderbeg, which would correspond to the Serb Classical School in being a 
monument of a barbarian experience of the last phase of the Orthodox Christian ‘Time 
of Troubles*. 

4 Whereas the hajduci and uskoci were transfrontier barbarians of the Ottoman 
Empire in the literal and exact meaning of the term, the klephts were insurgents whose 
bases of operations lay within the Ottoman frontiers. It will be seen that, in terms of 
the history of the Roman Empire, the Serb hajduci who crossed the Save and broke 
into the Serb-inhabited districts of the Empire in A.n. 1 804 correspond to the German 
war-bands which crossed the Rhine and broke into the Roman provinces of Upper and 
Lower Germany on the last day of a.d. 406, while the contemporary upheaval of the 
Basque and Isaurian highlanders in the interior of the Roman Empire has its analogue 
in the upheaval of the Rumiliot and'Moreot Greek klephts. As for the Rumiliot armatoli, 
these were a local Greek Orthodox Christian hereditary militia which had been tolerated, 
and indeed encouraged, by the Ottoman Power as an instrument for keeping the klephts 
in c^eck on the principle of .setting a thief to catch a thief {KXerrrrjs is the Greek for thief, 
while dypfta'roiAos' is a Greek version of the Italian word armatore, meaning an outfitter 
of piratical craft: see Vlakhogifinnis, G. : KXetfyres tow Moped (Athens 1935, no imprint 
of publi 3 her*s name), pp. 14 and 17). 
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of ‘heroic’ poetry^ belong to the same school as the Serb Hajdtik 

and Uskok cycles,^ and like these, again, they wilted away in the 


* These Greek cycles confront the student of history with some intricate and obscure 
preliminary problems of literary analysis and criticism from which the contemporary 
and corresponding Serb cycles would appear to be free; and those liters^ difficulties 
are in their turn due, at any rate in part, to three historical facts. The first of these 
facts is that the principal seed-bed of this Modem Greek ‘heroic’ poetry lay, not in 
the Morea, but in Contmental Greece north of the Isthmus of Corinth (a region which, 
under the Ottoman regime, formed part of the Empire’s European metropolitan pro- 
vince^ of Eumili). The second fact is that before, during, and after the Greek national 
uprising of i8ai the Rumiliot klephts and armatoli alike were successfully and perma- 
nently crushed by the 'Osmanlis (in 1783 *Ali Pasha of Yannina was appointed by the 
Porte to be general Derbend Aghasy of Rumili, with the mission of destroying both 
the klephts and the armatoli of his province; 'Ali carried out this mission efficiently till 
,his fall in i8ao ; and the rxiin of the martial elements in the Greek population of Rumili 
was consu mm ated through the ultimate failure in Rumili of the Greek national uprising 
of 1 8a I which was ultimately successful in -the Morea: see Vlakhogidnnis, op. cit., 

•r\r% i-Cx A j td i ? 


raneousiy, the solid worldly success of liberating their peninsula from Ottoman rule 
and making of it the nucleus of a ‘successor-state’ of the Ottoman Empire in the shape 
of a Greek national state on the contemporary Western pattern (see p. 399, below). 
If the institution of armatoli had ever existed in the Morea, it had been destroyed in 
the turmoil of the Venetian intrusion {durabat a . d . 1684—1715: see IV. C (iii) (c) a (<x), 
vol. iv, pp. 379—80, above, and V. C (i) (d) 6 (y), Aimex I, in the present volume, 
pp. 037—8, below) ; upon the Ottoman reconquest the duties performed by the Greek 
armatoli in Rumili were assigned in the Morea by the reinstated Ottoman authorities 
to alien Albanian militia (Vlakhogidnnis, op. cit., pp. 13—35) which continued to 
perform th^e duties here throughout the restoration period {durabat a.d. 1715—1831); 
the only ra syeh in Ae Morea who were authorized to bear arms during this period 
(called KdrroL) of the local Orthodox Christian civilian notables 
(the and the Morcot kl^hts (see ibid., pp. 34—74 and 110—35), who ven- 

tured to raise their heads only between 1770 and 1806, and who were never more than 
150 strong all told (ibid., pp. 88, 159, 176), were more of a plague to their own co- 
J^.§*onists t h a n they were to the representatives of the Ottoman ‘Ascendancy’ 

PP* S 7 t ISS» 160—3, 180— i), and were eventually hunted down or forced to fly 
the coimtry by general hue and cry in which law-abiding Christian and Muslim 
Moreots jomed equal a^crity, and which attained its objective within a few weeks 
t * PP* These inglorious antecedents stung those survivors of the Moreot 

tUephU and Acpi who distinguished themselves in the War of 1831-9 into attempting to 
eimoble tfaeir^elves by claiming a fictitious ‘Moreot armatole* ancestry; and to this end 
th^ seem to hav^one to prodigious lengths in forging for themselves a ‘heroic* history 
and literature on RumiUot models (ibid., pp. ii and 357). These two kinds of Moreot 
uif respectively in the iColokotronaic family cycle of spurious ‘heroic ’ 

3, below) and in the memoirs of the most illustrious member 
of dictated in his old age under the title 

ot ^tyyrjais 2 lvti^avr€w EXX-nyLKTjs 0 vXr}S» X770-X836 (Athens 1889, Estla, 3 vols.). 

j ^ a romantic sketch of the life of the (in 

tmth sordid) Moreot and the (m truth non-existent) Moreot armatoli which has 

oeen aeva^tmgly exposed, for the-fancy picture that it is, by Vlakhogidnnis in oo. cit 
s^ws that Kolc^(^<^s has purloined his fictitious Moreot colours 
• ^1? portrat of the RumiUot armatoli whose acquaintance he first 

refi^ee m Zante m and after 1806. Some of the details of Koloko- 
troms sl^t^ appear to have been taken (Vlakhogifinnis, op. cit., pp. 43-3) from a still 
^pubhshed account by an eye-witness of the life of' the Ru^ififiit ar?4toTin the 

years 1831-4. It will be seen that the authentic life 
to rJ^S^^ct,^^ full-blooded Rumifiot armatoli and klephu are exceedingly difficult 

so close ffiat a Western scholar is said to have 
kn^lldle S Greek heroic’ poetry by inference from his' 

poetry, as an astronomer sometimes 
existence of a hitherto undetected star by inference from his observation*! 
of toe movements of other heavenlv bodies. Aeeordinor 


relating to 
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hour in which the historic deeds that were the minstrels’ theme 
were crowned with success. How are we to explain this ap- 
parently premature, chying up of the springs of a barbarian poetic 
inspiration? Was it the very success of the ‘heroes’ in real life 
that debarred their fictitious doubles, who were being conjured 
into a poetic existence in the minstrels’ imagination, from entering 
upon a career in that ‘other world’ of literary life in which the 
Siegfrieds and the Guthheres have grown to so vastly taller a 
stature than was ever attained by the petty war-lords whose 
historic names are borne by these famous creatures of imagina- 
tion?^ No doubt the Karageorgevid or the Obrenovid who had 
laid aside his weapons and stepped out of his forest fastness in 
order to receive an Imperial patent from a discomfited Padishah 
and then take his seat, as a duly recognized princeling, upon a 
tawdry little throne, had thereby made himself as poor a subject 
for ‘heroic’ poetry as Theodoric when he stepped into Odovacer’s 
shoes in the guise of the Emperor Anastasius’s viceroy in Italy, 
or as Clovis when he accepted the insignia of the consulship from 
the sam,e Emperor’s envoys after his victory over the Visigoths at 
Vouilld.^ On this analogy^ we may surmise that the ‘heroic’ 
poetry of the Serb and Greek extern^ proletariat of the Ottoman 
Empire would in any event have had a short life after the success- 
ful establishment of a Serb ‘successor-state’ of the Empire in the 
Morava Basin and a Greek ‘successor-state’ in the Peloponnese. 
We have noticed, however ,4 that these barbarian ‘successor-states’ 

suggested to the Director of the Imperial Lribrary in Vienna, Kopitar, who had published 
a collection of Serb folk-songs, that an inqmry might reveal the existence of a correspond- 
ing school of poetry among the Oreeks. ICopitar passed on this suggestion to a member 
of the Greek colony in Vienna, and eventuauily the Greek colonies in Vienna and Paris, 
between them, duly collected a number of Greek folk-songs (most of which appear to 
have been supplied by a Viennese Greek’s grandmother, who was living in her grand- 
son’s household) and placed their collection in the hands of a French scholar who had 
made his mark in this field by publishing a collection of French folk-songs. This wa3 
the origin of C. Fauriel’s Chants Populaires de la Grice Moderne (Paris iSaa— 5, Firmin- 
Didot, a vols.). 

* On this pK>int see further V. C (i) (c) 3, Annex III, pp. 6iz— 13, below. 

2 On this point see further V. C (i) (c) 3, Annex III, pp. 613-14, below. 

3 A worldly success which might put its winner out of the running for becoming the 

popiilar hero of a^ genuine ‘heroic’ poetry might, of course, at the same time place it 
within the barbarism arritjiste^s power to make good the lack of genuine poetry in his 
honour by procuring the fabrication of fakes. According to Vlakhogidnnis, op. cit., 
PP- the Greek ballads of which the Kolokotronaioi, individually or collectively, 

are the heroes, are none of them genuine, but are the ofispring of a series of literary 
forgeries perpetrated by, or on behalf of, the family in the course of the half-century 
beginning in i8zi. According to the same scholar again (op. cit., passirn), this faking 
of the Klolokotronaic cycle of Modem Greek ‘heroic’ ballads is merely the classical 
example of a contemporary orgy of fabrication for which the motives were the glorifica- 
tion of paiticular individuals, families, and districts. Any student of history who wishes 
to arrive at an independent opinion of his own on the subject of Monsieur VlakhogiAnnis* 
iconoclastic thesis will find a collection of the Kolokotronaic ballads at the end of the 
second volume of Theodore Kolokotrdnis’ memoirs in the edition cited above on p. 298, 
footnote I . Three are printed in Polftis, N. G. : *jS/cAoyal otto to TpayovSta *rov 
*EAX.rfvtKOv A.aov (Athens 1914, Estia), Nos. 53, 60, 64. 

+ In IV. C (ii) (6) 2, vol. iv, pp. 76S, above. 
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of the Ottoman Empire had hardly begun to take shape before 
they tinderwent a transformation into the totally different species 
of states members of the Western comity. And it seems probable 
that their ‘Westernization’ was a still more potent factor th^ 
their material success in killing the Serb and Greek ‘heroic’ 
tradition. 

The revolutionary change of social environment which was 
brought about, within the span of a single lifetime, by the inrush 
of Western technique and ideas and institutions that accompanied 
the Greek insurrection against the 'Osmanlis is vividly depicted 
in the words of a ci-de^ant Peloponnesian klepht who had made 
his name and fortune as a warrior-patriot in the Greek national 
‘uprising’ (epanastasis) of a.d. 1831—9. The passage occurs in 
the memoirs of Theodore Kolokotronis which were dictated to an 
amanuensis by this illiterate leader of a barbarian war-band in 
his old age, when, after having fought and quarrelled and pillaged 
his way through the Greek War of Independence, he was living, 
like a shark out of water, under the sovereignty of a king who had 
been imported from Bavaria in order to guide the feet of the 
victorious klephts into the way of Western Civilization. ^ 

‘In the dzys when I was young and might have learnt something, 
schools and academies didn’t exist. There were only just a few schools 
in which they learnt to read and write. The old-time khoja-^bdshzsy 
who were the leading men of a place, hardly knew how to write their 
own names. The majority of the archpriests knew nothing but what 
they had picked up of the ecclesiastical routine; not one of them 
had had a real education. The Psalter, the Eightfold Chant, the Book 
of Monthly Offices and other prophetical works were the books 
that I read. It was not till I went to Zante* that I found the History 

* King Otto’s task was no sinecure. The exotic throne on to which he had mounted 
y^tithful optimism in A.D. 1833 was shaken by a revolution in 1843 and was finally 

pul^d away from under him in 1863. And the Danish dynasty which has since tried 
Its hand in Greece has fared almost as ill as its Bavarian predecessor. In 1938 it was 
not yet possible to guess what was to be the ultimate sequel to the arbitrary restoration 
of a monarchical regime in Greece by a milita^ coup d'itat which had been announced 
on the day— -the nth October, 1935 — on which these lines were being written in the 
first draft of the present Part of this Study. 

* The Ionian Islands, of which Zante was one, had been incorporated into the 'Western 
Vy orld since their seizure from the Blast Roman B)mpire by a blorman ad mi ral and a 
Genoese pirate towards the close of the twelfth century of the Christian Era. They had 
eventually all been acquired by Venice, and they remained in Venetian hands until 
^apoieon took them as part of the French share of the spoils when he partitioned the 
Venetito domiruons with the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy in a.d. 1797. The Islands 

tben taken from the F rench by a Russian expeditionary force, which was in occupation 
m 1 wnen K-olokotroms sought refuge in Zante after having been hunted out of l-»i« 
nafive Moma ^ one among some 150 Moreot klephts who were suppressed, as a public 
nmsai^e, m the first quarter of 1806, by the law-abiding majority of their local com- 
pa^ots SDd co-rehgiomsts imder Ottoman leadership (Vlakhogi 4 nnis, op. cit., pp. 14Z-- 
™ Russians retroceded the islands to the French: but all of them except 
promptly wr^ted out of French hands by the British. Kolokotrdnis enlUtId 
in a force w^ch the British Government raised in the islands, and he remained 

m the British service until two years after the dose of the Napoleonic Wars: that, is. 
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of Greece in plain Greek. The books that I read often were the History 
of Greece, the History of Aristomenes and Gorgo, and the History of 
Scanderbeg. In my opinion it was the French Revolution and Napoleon 
that opened the eyes of the World. Before that, the nations were not 
heard of; the kings were treated like gods on Earth; and whatever 
those kings did was praised as a matter of course. On this account, by 
the way, it is more difficult to govern people nowadays. In my time, 
trade was very small; money was scarce; the dollar fetched three 
gurush; and anybody who had a thousand gunish was “a big noise’’: 
with that amount one could do business which one couldn’t do now 
with a thousand of Venetian currency. There was little intercourse; 
it was only our Revolution that brought all the Greeks together. You 
could find people who didn’t know the next village an hour’s walk 
from their own. Zante seemed as far away then as the ends of the 
Earth seem now. What America is to us now — that is pretty well what 
Zante was to them. When they went to Zante, they called it “going to 
the Western World” (lAeyav €is,T^v ^pay/ccd).’^ 

The headlong onset of ‘Westernization^ that is sketched in this 
passage will convincingly account for the galloping consumption 
which overtook both the Greek and the Serb school of ‘heroic’ 
poetry in the nineteenth century in a doubly deleterious atmo- 
sphere of sophistication and commercialization. In Greece ‘the 
ballads of i8zi were not given time to attain their final form, 
because the prosaic political and social life which descended upon 
them brought their [natural] evolution to a halt’.^ In Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, and Montenegro the life, and with it the minstrelsy, 
of ‘the Heroic Age’ survived until the Austro-Hungarian occupation 
of the two former provinces in and after a.d. 1878 and even in 
the sooner westernized Kingdom of Serbia new ‘heroic’ poems are 
credibly reported to have been composed to celebrate incidents in 
the wars of 1912—18.4^ Yet there is also a record of a man being 
approached, in Montenegro, as far back as 1876 with the 
‘business proposition’ that ‘he could have his name brought into 

till about four years before the outbreak of the Greek War of Independence in 1821 
gave him his opportunity to return, in the beau rdle of a patriot, to a native land from 
•which he ‘had been evicted as a m^efactor fifteen years earlier. — ^A.J.T. 

* Koloko^dnis, op. oit., yol. i, pp. 48—9. The foregoing first-hand account of how 
the ra'iyeh lived ‘in real life* in the last days of the Ottoman Empire is oddly reminiscent 
of the archaistic Utopia which is sketched as an ideal in che Tao-te King (see the passage 
quoted in V. C (i) (cO 8 (a), vol. vi, p. 59, below). The Moreots* feeling in the years 
before 1831, to which Kolokotrdnis here testifies, that Zante was an alter orbis must have 
been borne in upon the writer by an incident which he himself records at an earlier 
point (p- 18). In 1805, when the Moreot Hephts had made their own country too hot 
to hold -them, Kolokotrdnis went on a personal reconnaissance to Zante and then came 
back home with the intention of recrui-ting some of his Moreot fellow malefactors for 
mercenary service in the neighbouring island. Though they all knew that on their native 
heath their days were numbered, Kolokotrdnis* comrades rejected his proposal, repl3dng 
to him with one accord: *We will not go to Phrangid ; we want to die in our native land.* 

* Vlakhogidnnis, <m. cit., p. 266. 

3 Chad-wick, Xne Growth of Literature, vol. ii, pp. 337 and 434 

+ Ibid., p, 337. 
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a poem — ^presumably as a hero — on payment of .two plete, i.e. 
forty kreuzer or about eightpence’.^ After the turn of the century 

‘oral tradition among the Orthodox Christians had largely been dis- 
placed by printed books of poems, owing to the enterprise of a printer 
in NikSid. In the Montenegrin army there was a regular organization 
of minstrels under a hapetan od gitslara or “chief of the minstrels’*. 
These men composed their poems collectively and sent them to the 
printer, who in his turn, apparently after some revision, supplied them 
with printed copies.’^ 

By the year 1936 the two English students of the subject who have 
just been quoted foimd on inquiry 

*that nearly every one [in the Serb-speaking parts of Jugoslavia] now 
can read, and that printed collections of poems are purchasable every- 
where, not to mention gramophone records and wireless performances. 
Moreover, even the most remote districts are no longer inaccessible to 
external influence’.^ 

This explanation of the decay of the Serb and Greek schools 
of ‘heroic’ poetay is borne out by the fact that the Russian 
school, which took no harm from the ‘Byzantinization* of Kiev 
in and after the reign of Vladimir (regnabat A.D. 980—1015), has 
proved imable to survive the Westernization of Muscovy in and 
after the reign of Peter the Great (imperabat a.d. 1682-1725). 

‘The intellectual outlook of the Russian minstrels has hardly kept 
pace with the growing dignity of their subjects. This increasing dis- 
parity becomes most obvious when we come to the last large body of 
narrative heroic poetry which Great Russia has produced — ^that on the 
Napoleonic Wars. In the Tsar Alexander, as in his enemy Napoleon, 
the poets had subjects which might well have inspired a new school of 
heroic poetry. Tolstoy’s War and Peace reflects the consciousness 
which was felt by all Russians, whether in the officers’ quarters or in 
the Moscow and Petrograd drawing rooms, that they were living in 
an age of heroes. Yet when we read the bylvny [heroic poems] on the 
capture of Smolensk, and observe the part assigned to the Cossack 
General Platov and to the Tsar himself, we are conscious of a paradox. 
The function of heroic poets is to glorify human action and exalt human 
beings; but in the pictures of Platov at the French court, of the Tsar 
Alexander cutting his beard or receiving the intimation of Napoleon’s 
approach, the poet has unconsciously reduced his heroes far below 
their actual human dignity. The epic manner and formulae are still 
preserved, but the exaltation has vanished, the epic figures have 
become puny. Above all, the presentation of the facts is distorted and 
unworthy of the great events and changes which were taking place. 
The breach between the minstrels and their old patrons, which shows 
itself in the poverty of the treatment of exalted subjects, has become 

I ii, p. 439, following M. Murko. 

* Ibid. 3 Ibid., p. 434. 
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final — a breach which was perhaps first foreshadowed when the 
travels of Peter the Great in search of enlightenment^ were described 
by an indulgent but uncomprehending minstrel as “amusing himself 
abroad”.’^ 

When the rulers of Muscovy ‘went Western’, they were betaking 
themselves beyond the range of the Russian minstrel’s capacity 
for imaginative comprehension; and in these circumstances it was 
so much the worse for the Russian tradition of ‘heroic’ poetry 
that these changelings thenceforth monopolized the field of action 
that was fit to become a ‘heroic’ theme. Unable to treat of high 
matters that passed his understanding, the minstrel was reduced 
to harping upon prosaic trivialities. Deprived of the grain that 
was its due, the Russian epic genius quickly died of inanition on 
a starvation-diet of chaff. 

The Hindu Extemal P't^oletariat. 

When we pass from the main body of Orthodox Christendom — 
with its alien Varan^an and Norman and Saljuq barbarian in- 
cursions at the beginning of its Romano-Bulgarian ‘Time of 
Troubles’ and with the abortive ‘heroic age’ of its home-bred 
Albanian and Serb and Greek barbarians at the dissolution of its 
Ottoman universal state — ^we shall find some of the same features 
reappearing in the history of the relations between the external 
proletariat and the dominant minority of the Hindu World, 

In Hindu history the earliest of the barbarian offensives that 
accompanied the Hindu ‘Time of Troubles’ {saeviehat circa a.d. 
1175-1575)3 was likewise delivered by invaders from the back of 
beyond who had been ‘passed on’ by a neighbour civilization. 
The Turkish war-bands whom Sebuktegin of Ghaznah and his 
son and successor Mahmud led down from Zabulistan upon the 
Panjab at the turn of the tenth and eleventh centuries of the 
Christian Era^ were the kinsmen as well as the contemporaries of 
the Saljuqs who trespassed out of Transcaspia into Iran in a.d. 
1026 and who were ‘passed on’ into the Anatolian territories of 
Orthodox Christendom in a.d. 1037.5 But, just as, in the Orthodox 

^ For an estimate of the true significance of Peter^s Western tour in a.d. 1607—8 see 
III. C (ii) (6), vol. iii, 281—3, above. — ^A-J.T. 

2 Cbadwick, N. K. : Russian Heroic Poetry (Cambridge 1932, University Press), p. 23. 
Compare Chadwick, H. M. and N. K.: The Groxjoth of Literature ^ vol. ii (Cambridge 
1936, University Press), pp. 91-2. 3 See IV. C (iii) (6) 2, vol, iv, p. 99, above. 

^ See IV. C (ii) {b) 2, vol. iv, pp, 98 and 100, above. 

s This cleavage in the host of Nomad invaders of South-Western Asia, at the turn 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries of the Christian Era, into a right wing which swept 
on into Anatolia and Syria and Egypt and a left wing which swerved away over the 
Hindu Kush into India has its analogue in the cleavage between the Hyksos conquerors 
of Egypt and the Aryan conquerors of India in the second millennium B.c. This analogy 
has been pointed out in another connexion in I, C (i) (6), vol. i, pp. 104—7, above. 
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Christian ‘Time of Troubles’, the barbarians from the back of 
beyond — Varangians and Saljuqs and Normans — were followed, 
in their invasion, by the home-grown Serbs and Albanians, so 
in the Hindu ‘Time of Troubles’ the Turkish Nomad invaders 
from the Eurasian Steppe were followed by other barbarians whose 
native haunts were nearer at hand, on the south-eastern rim of 
the Iranian Plateau. ^ The great ‘break-through’, which carried the 
barbarian invaders, at one swoop, from the line of the Sutlej to the 
coast of Bengal, was achieved by the Ghurls — an Iranian 
mountain-people from the highlands between Ghaznah and Herat 
and Qandahar^ who had previously supplanted the Ghaznawis 
both in Zabulistan and in the Panjab. And, although the Eurasian 
Nomads came to the front again in the war-bands of the ‘Slave- 
Kings’ and the Taghlaqis who ruled over Hindustan in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, ^ their successors the L5di 
Afghans, whose reign coincided in time with the last and worst 
phase of the Hindu ‘Time of Troubles’, + were highland barbarians 
of the same breed as the Ghuris, from the threshold of the Hindu 
World beyond the North-West Frontier. 

This Hindu ‘Time of Troubles’, in which the Turkish Nomads 
and the East-Iranian highlanders had thus taken turn and turn 
about in serving as ‘the scourge of God’, was brought to an end 
by the establishment of a Mughal Raj which gave the Hindu 
Society its universal state ;s and in the subsequent chapters of 
Hindu history the home-grown East Iranian external proletariat 
of the Hindu World has had the field to itself; for since the reign 
of Akbar (imperahat a.d. 1556-1602), who was the true author of 
the PcLx Mogulica^^ the Eurasian Nomads have not again appeared 
above the Hindu horizon. When the Pax Mogulica prematurely 
dissolved in the eighteenth century, the barbarians who rushed 
in — to contend for the possession of the carcase with the Maratha 
protagonists of a militant Hindu reaction against an alien universal 
state — ^were the East Iranian Rohillas and Afghans; and, when 
Akbar’s work was reperformed by other alien hands, and the 
Hindu universal state was re-established in the shape of a British 
in place of a Mughal Raj, the defence of the North-West Frontier, 
over against the wild highlanders of North-Eastern Iran, proved 
to be by far the heaviest of all the frontier-commitments that the 


I We may also bring into comparison the descent of the Hittites and the Kassites 
upon the Land of Shmar, after the passage of the Hyksos, during the post-Sumeric 
mterregnum; and the descent of the Medes upon Assyria, after the passage of the 
Cimmen^s the Scyths, during the Babylonic ‘Time of Troubles*. 

“ n * T P* 99 . footnote i, above. 

3 See III. A, voi. iii, pp. 30 and 31, footnote i, above, and V. C (ii) ( 5 ). vol. vi, 
X . ^ See V. C (ii) (ft)’, vol. vi, p. 301, below . 

6 pp- 97-8. above, and V. C (H) (6), vol. vi, p. |oi, below. 

See V. C (n) (n), vol. vi, p. 19 1, below, > o . 
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British empire-builders in India had to take over from the van- 
quished rival candidates for the succession to the Mughal heritage.^ 

By the year 1938 the gravity of this British commitment could 
be estimated in the light of a mature experience; for by then 
more than a hundred years had passed since the British masters 
of India had first addressed themselves to the task of finding a 
solution for the North-West Frontier problem; and, so far, none 
of the alternative possibilities had proved, on trial, to be altogether 
satisfactory. 

The first alternative which the British empire-builders tried 
was to conquer and annex outright the whole of the East Iranian 
barbarian threshold of the Hindu World right up to the line along 
which the Mughal Raj, at its apogee, had marched with its own 
Uzbeg ‘successor-states’ in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin and with the 
Safawi Empire in Western Iran. The adventurous reconnaissances 
which were carried out, from a.d. 1831 onwards, by Alexander 
Bumes,2 were followed up by the still more hazardous step of 
dispatching a British- Indian military force to Afghanistan in 
1838; but this ambitious attempt at a ‘totalitarian’ solution of 
the North-West Frontier problem had a disastrous ending. For, 
in the first flush of their triumphantly successful conquest of all 
India, south-east of the Indus Basin, between 1799 and 1818,^ 
the British empire-builders had over-estimated their own strength 
and under-estimated the vigour and jeffectiveness of the resistance 
that their aggression would provoke among the untamed bar- 
barians whom they were proposing now to subdue. 

At a time when the Panjab was still in the hands of the fully 
sovereign and formidably martial Power of the Sikhs, while the 
amirs of Sind were bitterly hostile to British designs which they 
could not resist by force, Afghanistan was really beyond the effective 
reach of a British Raj whose military operations in the East 
Iranian highlands had to be conducted from such distant bases 
as Calcutta and Bombay; and, if the military omnipotence of the 
British at this time in the Indian territories east of the Indus and 
south of the Sutlej thus gave no measure of British military strength 

* Compare the heaviness of the frontier-commitment on the Continental European 
border of the Hellenic World which the Romans had to take over from the Etruscans 
a!nd Tarentines and Macedonians (see II. !> (v), vol. ii, pp- 161—4, and the present 
chapter and volume, pp. a 15— 16, above, and V- C (i) (c) 3, Annex I, pp. 591—5, below). 

* Bumes, A. : 'Travels into Bokhara; being the account of a journey from Ir^ia to Cabool, 
Tartary and Persia; also, narrative of a voyage on the InduSy from the Sea to Lahore, 
with presents from the Kir^ of Great Britain; performed under the orders of the Supreme 
Government of India, in the years JcSjjr, xSje and X833 (London 1834, John Murray, 
3 vols.); idem: Cabool: A personal narrative of a journey to, and residence in, that city, 
in the years 1836, X83J and X838, and edition (London 1843, John Murray), 

3 Before 1799 the British Raj was in effect confined to Bengal. Bombay, Madras, 
and the Circars were mere enclaves in non-British territory, and had no communications^ 
with Bengal except by sea. 
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at Ghaznah or Kabul, conversely the perpetual political dissensions 
and civil wars in which the barbarians of Afghanistan were con- 
suming their energies gave no measure of their ability to make 
common cause against an alien invader who threatened to deprive 
them all alike of their unanimously cherished privilege of living 
in a state of anarchy. Times had changed in the East Iranian 
highlwds * since the seventeenth century of the Christian Era, 
when the Mughal and Safawi and Uzbeg Powers had contended 
with one another for command of the frontier-fortresses of 
Qandah^ and Herat and Balkh while the highlanders remained 
sullenly submissive or passively aloof. In the eighteenth century, 
when the Mughal and Safawi Empires had broken up, while 
the Uzbeg Khanates were sinking into an ever deeper decay, the 
highlanders had been having their fling. They had usurped the 
throne of Shah 'Abbas from 172a to 1730,1 and had raided 
the plains of Hindustan from 1745 to 1761 and, although their 
licence had been curbed before the eighteenth century had run out, 
and they had ebbed back into the mountains from which they had 
descended, the memory of their eighteenth-century marauding 
adventures still inspired them, in the nineteenth century, with a 
self-conceit and self-confidence that made them rise in vehement 
revolt ag^st a British effort to reduce them to submission in 
their native fastnesses. For these various reasons the British 
attempt to solve the Indian North-West Frontier problem by 
conquering the entire barbarian hhiterland ended, in 1841-a, in 
a disaster of greater magnitude than the Italian disaster in the 
Abyssinian highlands in 1896. 

After this first resoimding failure the second chapter in the 
history of the British attempt to cope with the North-West 
Frontier opened in 1849, when the annexation to the British Raj 
of Sind in 1843, and of the Sikh principality in the Panjab in 
consequence of the Anglo-Sikh wars of 1845—9, ^^.d carried 
the north-western boundary of British India forward, along the 
whole front, to the south-eastern foot of the escarpment of the 
Iraman Plateau.^ Since 1849 British Raj has always possessed 
the geographico-strategical facilities, which it so conspicuously 


^ History of Persia, vol. iv (Cambridge 1928, Univer- 

siry jrress^, pp. 1562—33. 

tbe Rohilla ^litary adventurers in the country on 

^ J ^ they have stamped the name Rohilkund, 

by^eir ^t leader Muhammad IChan. The invasions 
Uie Abdah or Durram Afghan military adventurer Ahmad Shah began 
3 ^victory over the Marathas at Panipat in January 1761. 

PaniS^fa pacify the piedmont frontier of the 

^an^o IS graplncally described at first hand m Edwardes, H. B. : ^4 Year on the Puniah 

R^bifr ^ whi^ had already been taken under tutelage by the British 

rlaj but had not yet been formally superseded by it. ^ ^ 
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lacked in 1838, for applying the original policy of conquest to 
the untamed barbarians in the East Iranian highlands ; but, though 
there have been two more Anglo-Afghan wars since then — one 
in 1879—81 and another in 1919 — ^the British ambition to make a 
permanent conquest of the highlands has not ever, in fact, been 
more th^ tentatively revived, and the variations in British frontier 
policy since 1849 have been tactical rather than strategic, since 
they have all alike been subject to the imvarying fundamental 
postulate that — ^whatever the line along which the frontier was 
to run, and whatever the military and political expedients by 
which it was to be maintained — ^there was now to be no question 
of elimmating by force of arms the untamed barbarian war-bands 
beyond the pale. 

Within the limits allowed by this postulate there have, of 
course, been considerable variations in method — some local and 
some temporary.^ In the south-western section of the frontier 
the effective military and political front has been established on 
the summit of the plateau, on the farther side of the wall of 
mountains by which the plateau is surrounded. In the north- 
eastern section the front has been kept below the foot of the 
mountains, partway between the water-shed of the Indus Basin and 
the channel of the river Indus itself; and on this sector there have 
been alternations between a tendency to move the limit of effective 
occupation forward, towards the juridical frontier between India 
and Afghanistan,^ and a tendency to leave imadministered as 
broad a zone as possible of the barbarian territory that is juri- 
dically subject to the Government of India’s sovereign authority. 
In the counsels of the British Indian military and political 
authorities the ‘forward’ and the ‘close border’ frontier policies 
have alternately prevailed, and then feach time each in turn lost 
credit, as the particular drawbacks and inconveniences of each 
have once again been exposed under the test of a practical trial. 
And this history of British Indian frontier policy bears out a 
social ‘law’ — ^which we have mentioned, by anticipation, at the 
beginning of this chapter, and which we shall seek to demonstrate 
in a later part^ — to the effect that, on a stationary frontier between 
Civilization and Barbarism, Time does not tell in Civilization’s 
favour. The cogency of this ‘law’ was being brought home by 

* See de Watteville, H.: Waziristan, xgxg—1920 (London 1925, Constable), pp, 6-14 
and 28—45. 

* This juridical frontier~the so-called *Durand Line* — ^was laid down in 1893, by 

agreement between ^e British Indian and Afghan Governments, from a point abutting 
on the Persian frontier in Seistan to a point at the head of the ICurram Valley. Towards 
its nor^-eastem extremity this line traversed barbarian territory which, except at a 
few points, had not yet, by the year 1938, been brought under the effective authority 
of ei^er of the two contracting parties (see Toynbee, A. J. : Survey of Internationa 
Affaire, igas, vol. i (London 1927, IVIilford), p. 549). 3 In Part VIII, below. 
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current events at the time of writing of the first draft of tins 
chapter in the autumn of the year 1935, when the Government 
of India was finding itself once again constrained to undertake 
elaborate military operations against one of the barbarian war- 
bands^ in the non-administered zone of the North-West Frontier 
Province. 


The External Proletariat of the Main Body of the Far Eastern Society, 
When we pass from the Hindu World to the main body of the 
Far Eastern Society, the spectacle that meets our eyes there is the 
same mutatis mutandis. The Far Eastern ‘Time of Troubles’ 
(saeviebat circa a . d . 875—1275), which set in with the decline and 
fall of the T’ang Dynasty, was punctuated by a series of barbarian 
encroachments upon the Far Eastern Civilization’s domain in 
which the Eurasian Nomads opened the first breach and were 
afterwards followed up by home-grown highlander barbarians 
from the threshold of the invaded society’s territory.^ The 
Khitan Nomads, who circa a . d . 550^ had appeared on the horizon 
of a nascent Far Eastern World at the extremity of the Eurasian 
Steppe between Korea and the Khingan Mountains, gained a 
footing south of the easternmost section of the Great Wall circa 
A.D. 927-37.^ Some two hundred years later these Nomadic Khitan 
were supplanted, and their encroachments at the Far Eastern 
Society’s expense were extended, by the Kin barbarianss from 
the forest-clad highlands between the Manchurian Steppe and 
Korea (as, in the Hindu World, the Ghuris supplanted and out- 
raged the GhaznawiTurks,6 and, in the Syriac World, the Muwah- 
hid highlanders from the Atlas followed at the heels of the 
Mixmbit Nomads from the Sahara^). In the thirteenth century 
of the Christian Era the Kin, in their turn, were supplanted by 
the Khitan’s fellow Nomads the Mongols, who completed . the 
barbarian conquest of the main body of the Far Eastern World 
and thereby provided it with a universal state (as the Mughals 
performed a corresponding service for the Hindu World and the 


* The Upper Mohznands. ' 

» A b^aiit and p^etratmg study of the continental anti-barbarian frontiers of the 

found in Lattimore, O.: Manchuria Cradle 
^ Conflict (New York 193a, MacimUan). The author has made his observations at first 

powers of analysis and generalization, 
^ ttirows a flood of hght not only on the partictilar field with which he is con- 

cerned but akp on the whole sulnect of anti-barbarian frontiers. The technical term 
reservoir , wmch Mr. Ual^more has corned for his own use in .bis book, refers to the 

^ ‘threshold* or limen, tn the sense in 

5 See the references in the preceding footnote. 

® See p. 304, above. 


7 See p. *47, above. 
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'Osmanlis for the main body of Orthodox Christendom). There- 
after, when the Mongols had been driven out again to their own side 
of the Great Wall by the Chinese militant nationalist reaction that 
was led by the Ming,i the Nomadic Mongols’ work of establishing 
a Far Eastern universal state was eventually reperformed by the 
Kin’s fellow highlanders the Manchus.^ 

Upon all these barbarian invaders of the Far Eastern World, 
whether Nomads or highlanders, the influence of the culture of 
the conquered society has worked so swiftly and penetrated so 
deep that they have had little need, or opportunity, to exercise 
any creative faculties of their own. The Manchus, in particular, 
have shown themselves whole-hearted converts to a Far Eastern 
Civilization which th^y had been imbibing from the long-established 
Chinese settlers in South Manchuria before ever they committed 
their own trespass across the Liaotung Pale and on beyond, 
through Shanhaikwan. Of all the four successive hosts of in- 
truders — Khitan and Kin, Mongols and Manchus — ^the Mongols 
alone have offered a conscious and obstinate resistance to Ae 
process of Sinification. The Mongols’ native Nomadism, which 
was the first barrier that divided them from the peasants and 
litterati of the Far Eastern World, was reinforced, before their 
intrusion upon Far Eastern ground, by the tincture of Syriac 
culture which the Nestorian missionaries on the Eurasian Steppe 
had imparted to the Karayits and the Naimans.^ And the Mongols 
thus brought with them into China a distinctive culture of their 
own. Thereafter their determination to retain their separate 
social identity was displayed in their attitude towards the Maha- 
yana, with which their conquest of China brought them into contact. 
In spite of the attraction which this ‘higher religion’ exercised 
upon these primitive pagans, the Mongols did not embrace the 
Catholic Mahayana which had become the universal church of the 
Far Eastern World."* They turned, in preference, to the Tantnc 
form of Mahayanian Buddhism which had been begotten m Bengal 
and had found a second home in Tibet.^ Qubilay Khan (imperabat 
A.D. 1359-94) himself showed favour to, and interest in, the 
Tibetan Lamas ; and three hundred years after his time, and two 


1 See II. D (v), vol. ii, pp. iai-2; IV. C (H) (6) vol iy; p. 87; Part V. A, in 

present volume, p. 3 ; and V- C (i) (c) i, p- 54 j above ; and V. C (1) (c) 45 p. 35 ^ » ^ 00 

id), vol. vi, p. 193; and V. C (ii) ( 3 ), vol. vi, p. 305, below. 

2 For the origin of the Manchus see II- D (v), vol. w, p. 122, footnote 2, above. 

3 See II. D (vi), vol- ii. pp. 237-8; Part III. A, Annex II, vol. ui, p. 451; and V. C 
(i) (c) i> in the present voltune, p. 54. above, and V. C (1) (c) 4 » P; 348, below. 

4 For the conqu^t of the Far East by the Catholic Mahayana dunng the post-Sinic 

interregnum see V. C (i) (c) 2, pp. 139-46, above. _ 

5 For this Tantric or Lamaistic form of the Mahayana see I. B (ui), 1, p. 35 » 

I. C (i) ib), vol. i, pp. 90-2; II. D (vi). Annex, vol. ii, p. 405, footnote i; and V. C 
(c) 2, in the present volume, p. 137, above. 
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hundred years after the expulsion of his successors from China to 
the Nomads’ own side of the Great Wall, the Mongols at length 
adopted this Tantric Buddhism en masse in a.d. 1576—7.^ The 
adoption of a distinctive religion is, as we have observed,^ one of 
two characteristic manifestations of originality in the souls of 
barbarians who feel moved to retain and express their own 
barbarian Sthos instead of succumbing to the faded charms of the 
moribund civilization at whose expense they are running amok. 
The second characteristic form of barbarian self-expression is the 
creation of a ‘heroic’ poetry ;3 and inquiry reveals that the re- 
calcitrant Mongol barbarian ^borderers’ on the Eurasian frontier of 
the main body of the Far Eastern World have expressed themselves 
in this way as well. Among the Mongol Nomads whose ranges lay 
within the boimdaries of Manchuria, there could be heard sung, 
in 1935,4 ballads celebrating the exploits of Mongol bandits in the 
ci-devant Imperial Pastures of the Manchu Crown which had been 
turned, in 1902, into an ordinary administrative district (Jksien) of 
the Chinese Republic, where the Mongols’ Nomadism would be 
challenged thenceforth by the advance of the Chinese peasant- 
colonist’s plough. 


The Ironic External Proletariat. 


In the history of the Iranic World the breakdown of the Iranic 
Civilization — ^which we have equated with the schism in the 
Iranic body social in the generation of Shah Isma'ils — was accom- 
panied by the Uzbeg barbarian Nomads’ occupation of the Oxus- 
Jaxartes Basin.^ This Nomad encroachment, which corresponds 
to the Klhitan’s intrusion upon the Far Eastern World after the 
fall of the T’ang, was never carried farther; for, at the Khurasanian 
escarpment of the Iranian Plateau, the Uzbegs were brought to a 
halt by the Safawis, as the White Huns had been, arrested at the 
same line by the Sasanids and the Sakas by the Arsacids.^ Yet, 
fo^ nearly four hundred years after the Uzbeg occupation of the 
0 :pis-jaxartes Basin, the Persians had to put up with the perpetual 
raids of the Uzbegs’ Turkmen proteges in Transcaspia and in 


^ See IV. C (iii) (c) 3 vol. iv, p. 497, and V. C (i) (c) 2, in the present volume, p. 1 37. 
T • * On pp 227-33, above. 3 See pp. 233-4, abW. 

bee Uattimore, O.: The Mongols of Manchuria (London 1933, Allen & Unwind 

^*6 n r\CK\ A T • 7 • ^ ^ Annex I, in vol. i, above. 

9 abovi ^ Annex I, m vol. 1, pp. 371-81; and IV. C (iii) (c) 3 (a), vol, iv, pp. 498- 

^ P- ^41, footnote 2; Part III. A, Annex II, vol. iii, p, 449; and 

Ae present ^apter and vol^e, pp. 239-40, above, and V. C (i) (c) 3, Annei II, 
below. It may be noticed that the Uzbegs, when they were prevented 
mto South-Western Asia, contented themselves with their conquests 
® their sixth-centuiy Turkish predecessors, and did not seek 

an altematove field for fisher expansion m India, like the White Huns and the Sakas. 

eyenhial subjugation of these Turkmens by the Russians in a.d. 1873-86 
see the present chapter, p. 323, footnote 3, below. *073-00 
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the first quarter of the eighteenth century of the Christian Era, 
when the Iranic ‘Time of Troubles* was overtaken by its next 
paroxysm, the Afghan highlander barbarians from North-Eastern 
Iran also momentarily overran the derelict territories of a decrepit 
Safawi Empire (as we have noticed incidentally in our foregoing 
survey of the external proletariat of the Hindu World). ^ 

The Russian External Proletariat. 

In the offshoot of Orthodox Christendom in Russia the ‘Time of 
Troubles’^ set in, after an exotic bloom that had lasted for less than 
a hundred years from the date of Vladimir’s conversion, upon the 
decay of the authority of the principality of Kiev towards the end 
of the eleventh century of the Christian Era.^ Amd, in Russian 
history too, this first stage in the disintegration of a civilization was 
signalized by the scourge of Nomad barbarian assaults. The 
Russians, however, were more successful than the Hindus or the 
Chinese or their own co-religionists in the East Roman Empire in 
coping with their Nomad adversaries- The Ghuzz and the 
Cumans, who broke in rapid succession out of the heart of the 
Eurasian Steppe into the Great Western Bay in the sixth decade of 
the eleventh century,^ when Byzantine Kiev was verging towards 
her decline, were held at the borderline between Steppe and 
Forest, and were prevented from trespassing on Russian ground, 
as effectively as, some hundred and sixty years earlier, the Peche- 
negs had been checked at the same line by a Varangian Kievs 
which, in the ninth century, had been in the first vigour of a bar- 
barian adolescence.^ And though, less than two hundred years 
after the Cumans had been brought to a halt, the Russian forest 

* See the present chapter, p. 306, above. 

^ The chapter of Russian iustory which is officially known as the ‘Time of Troubles* 
is, of coxirse, not this, but an interlude at the beginning of the seventeenth centurjr when 
there was a momentary collapse of a Muscovite Empire which was the Russian universal 
state (see I. C (i) (a), vol. i, p. 53, footnote 2; II. D (v), vol. ii, pp. 157 and 176; and 
IV. C (ii) (6) 2, vol- iv, pp. 90 and 91—2, above; and V. C (ii) (a), vol. vi, p. 195, footnote 2, 
and V. C (ii) (6), vol. vi, p. 3 1 1 , below). 

3 See IV. C (ii) (d) 2, vol. iv, p. 96, footndte i, above. 

See Part III. A, Aimex II, vol. iii, p. 416, above. 

s The Varangian principality of Kiev had held, for the benefit of all the other 
Varangian ‘successor-states’ of the Khazar Empire, the front along which the Varangian 
Viking heirs of the forest-clad dependencies of the Khazar Empire in the north-west 
had come to march with the rival Pecheneg Nomad heirs of the Khazar Empire’s home 
territo:^ in the Great Western Bay of the Eurasian Steppe (see p. 2S8, above). No doubt 
it was in virtue of their service as wardens of the marches of the Scandinavian World 
that the Varangian princes of Kiev acquired a hegemony over all the other Scandinavian 
‘successor-states* of the Khazar Empire, from the bari^ of the Middle Dniepr to the 
shores of Lake Ladoga (see p. 2S8, footnote 3, above, together with II. D (v), passim, 
in vol- ii). 

6 Even, however, in this time of her youth and strength Kiev had foxmd her powers 
taxed to the utmost by the task of barely keeping the Nomads at bay, and this historical 
fact is faithfully reflected in the mirror of the Russian ‘heroic’ poetry (see pp. 388—9, 
above). ‘The warfare of the Kiev Cycle is almost wholly defensive* (Chadwick, H. M. 
and N. K. : The Growth of Literature, vol. ii (Cambridge 1936, University Press), p. 95). 
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bowed to the earth under the unprecedentedly furious inmpact of 
the Mongol tornado — a blast which had been gathering momen- 
tum all the way as it swept across Eurasia from the Kerulen to 
the Dniepr — these Russian tree-trunks even then bent without 
breaking. 

During the two and a half centuries that elapsed between Batu 
Khan’s sack of Kiev in A.D. 1240 and the Muscovites’ capture of 
Saray-on- Volga in a.d. 1502, the states of Russian Orthodox 
Christendom — including distant Novgorod on the Baltic slope, as 
well as the Russian communities in the basins of the Dniepr and 
the Volga — ^were all of them for most of the time under the Tatar 
yoke, .except in so far as they succumbed, instead, to the alter- 
native barbarian domination of the forest-dwelling Lithuanians.^ 
Successive Russian attempts to throw off the Tatar suzerainty 
were severely punished. Even as late as a.d. 1382, when the princi- 
pality of Muscovy had already succeeded in uniting a large part of 
the Russian World under its own lordship, a Muscovite repudia- 
tion of allegiance to the Khan of the Golden Horde was con- 
clusively proved to be premature by Toqatmysh’s retaliatory sack 
of Moscow.^ And it was only the union of Muscovy with Nov- 
gorod in a.d. 1478 — exactly a hundred years after the first Mus- 
covite act of defiance — ^that created at last a Russian Power which 
was of a cahbre to defy with impunity a Tatar Power which was now 
in articulo mortis. These facts show how long and how heavily the 
Russians were weighed down by the Tatar incubus ; yet they never 
allowed it to crush them. Their servitude did not go beyond the 
payment of tribute to Tatar overlords who continued to dwell on 
their native steppes; and there was no installation of a Tatar 
ruling caste in the Russian cities, after the fashion of the Manchu 
‘bannermen’ in China or the Turkish war-bands of the ‘Slave- 
Kings’ and their successors in Hindus tan , 

This successful Russian passive resistance to Nomad aggression 
during the Russian ‘Time of Troubles’^ prepared the ground for 
Russian Orthodox Christendom to pass over to the offensive in 
the age of the universal state that was brought into existence by 


ixrx. expansion of these pagan Lithuanian barbarians, at the 
VJ^te R^sia^ and the Red Russians’ expense, until in a.d. 1363 they reached the 
shores of the Black Sea between the mouths of the Dniepr and the Dniestr. see II. D 
vol. u. p. 17a, and Part III. A, Annex II, vol. hi, pp. 424 and 428, above. The 
Red Russi^s are, of course, identical with the Ruthenians, and these with the Ukrainians. 

of Red Russian principality of Galicia, by comparison 
century of the Mongol dommation which 
L ® S y^l‘ P- 3.^0, footnote 2, below. In 

p^sdan Era Galicia was annexed to the 
W^tem World ^ough being i^ted politically with the Kingdom of Poland and 
ecclesiastically with the Western Christian Church. 

3 f ee ^ Aimex I, vol. 1, p. 374. foolatjote r, and II. D (v), vol. ii, p. 147, above. 

In the sense m which the term is used in this Study (see p. 3 1 1, footnote 2, above). 
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the union of Novgorod with Muscovy. And this Russian counter- 
offensive against the Eurasian Nomadism has been a unique 
operation in the annals of the warfare between the Eurasian 
Nomads and the sedentary societies round about; for the Russians 
have gained a victory over the Nomads which, to all appearance, is 
complete and definitive. 

In this last chapter of the history of Russian Orthodox Christen- 
dom’s anti-Nomad front the master-stroke of the Empire of All the 
Russias has been to enlist in its service, as disciplined hunting- 
dogs, the Cossacks who had made their first entry into the Eurasian 
amphitheatre as wild wolves snapping at the flanks of the Golden 
Horde. I This remarkable metamorphosis of the Cossacks from 
barbarians into barbarian-fighters was not accomplished without 
a struggle;^ and the parent Cossack war-band in the ‘Sich’ in the 
Dniepr eventually proved intractable. These Dniepr Cossacks 
could never forget their original freedom from any master; and, 
even when, in the sixteenth century, they had foimd it necessary 
to compromise their liberty by entering into political relations with 
one of the neighbouring sedentary Powers, their first choice for 
their suzerain had been Poland-Lithuania. They had only subse- 
quently come under the suzerainty of Muscovy — and this by a 
voluntary transfer of allegiance which was transacted, in a.d. 1654, 
through the negotiation of a formal treaty between the Cossack 
Hetman and the Muscovite Tsar. With this history behind them 
it is not surprising that the Dniepr Cossacks were unable to accom- 
modate themselves to the requirements of a Muscovite autocracy 
which, from Peter the Great’s time onwards, was inspired by the 
modem Western as well as by the medieval Byzantine tradition of 
absolutism. AjFter the last great Cossack revolt against Muscovite 
authority in a.d. 1773 the Dniepr ‘Sich’ was dissolved, and the 
Cossack ‘Die-Hards’ fled to the Ottoman dominions, where new 
homes in the neighbourhood of the Danube Delta were granted 
to them by the Padishah. The majority of the Dniepr Cossacks, 
however, submitted, in this extremity, to the Tsar, and suffered 
themselves to be deported from their island fastness in the Dniepr, 
where they had been ensconced for some four hundred years, to 
more fertile fields along the right bank of the Kuban, where they 
were now set to guard the western half of the Russian Empire’s 
anti-barbarian front over against the highlanders of the Caucasus, 
between the coast of the Sea of Azov and the right flank of the 
Cossacks of the Terek. In the meantime the Russian Imperial 
Government had met wdth less recalcitrance from the daughter 

I See II. E> (v), vol. ii, pp. iS5“6, and the present chapter, pp. 283—4, above. 

* See V. C (i) (c) 2, p. 104, above, and V. C (i) (a), vol. vi, pp. 227—8, below. 
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Cossack war-bands on the Terek^ and the Don and the Yaik; and^ 
when once these had been gradually and peacefully incorporated 
into the Imperial administrative system, it was an easier step still 
for the Imperial Government to garrison hitherto unguarded river- 
lines with new Cossack settlements whose fighting-men were 
ready to eat out of the hand of an Imperial master to whom their 
stanitzas owed their very existence.^ 

Under the Imperial Russian Government’s authority and di- 
rection the two new ‘hosts’ of Orenburg Cossacks and Siberian 
Cossacks were planted, in the course of the eighteenth century, 
beyond the left wing of the Yaik Cossacks, across the wide gap in 
the Russian frontier-defences on the northern threshold of the 


Eurasian Steppe between the Ural Mountains and the Altai. 
Thereafter, in 1867, the Siberian dominions of the Empire, north 
of the Steppe, were linked up with the new dominions, south of 
the Steppe, in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, which the Imperial 
Government was then in process of conquering, ^ by the establish- 
ment of a Semiriech Cossack ‘host’ between the left flank of the 


Siberian Cossacks, on the right bank of the Upper Irtish, and the 
newly acquired province of Farghana in the v^ey of the Upper 
Jaxartes,^ This settlement of the Semiriech Cossacks was proof 
positive of the Eurasian Nomads’ utter discomfiture, for the new 
Cossack line cut the Eurasian Steppe in two by closing the Zun- 
garian Gap between the Altai and the Tien Shan. 

Nevertheless the occupation of this vital line across ‘the Seven 
Rivers’ by the Semiriech Cossack ‘host’ in a.d. 1867s is not to be 


I The Cossack community on the Terek seems to have been founded in A.D. 1579 and 
to have formally acknowledged the sovereignty of the Muscovite Empire in a.d. 1712 
(Alien, D. ; A History of the Georgian People (London 1932, Kegan Paul), p. 164; 

idem, m The Baltic ar^ Cauca^an States (London X923, Hodder & Stoughton), p. 194). 

* A map of Eurasia, showing the area covered by the Steppe and the territories 
occupied by Cossack ‘hosts*, within the framework of the Russian Emp»'-e, on the eve 
of the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917, will be foimd in The Round Table ^ issue of June 
^9 facmg page 562. It will be seen from this map that, in addition to the several 
Cos^ck ^ hosts* that were established in order to hold the anti-barbarian frontiers of 
Empire ag^ainst the Eurasian Momads and the Caucasian highlanders, three 
gurtl^r hosts — ^the Transbaikal, Amur, and Ussuri Cossacks — ^were established in the 
^ Older to confirm the Russian^ hold upon the new territories which the Tsar- 
®^QUxred from the Manchu Empire in the sixth decade of the nineteenth century. 

3 q^he Uzbeg Kh a n a t es in the Oxusr-Jaxartes Basin were all conouered by the Russian 
Empire between A.D. 1863 and a.d. 1873. 

^ This first essay in for^g a direct link t itween the West Siberian and the Trans- 
oxaman te^tones of the Russian Empire was followed up sixty-three years later, in 
A.D. 1930,^ by the opening of the ‘Turk-Sib* railway along a route which was approxi- 
n^te^ty coincident with the line of the Semiriech Cossack cantonments. The Bol- 
shevik re^me had swept the Cossacks away, yet it continued to pursue, by other 
me^, the policy of expansion and consoUdatidn in Eurasia for which the Cossacks, in 
their day, had shown themselves effective instruments in the hands of the Tsardom (for 
^e progress of this exp^ion under the Soviet regime see Hubbard, G. E., in Toynbee. 
^ V. M.: Survey of International Affairs, 1934 {’L.Go.d.on. 1935, Milford), 

of the Sexx^ech Cossack ‘host* in that year was the latest instance 
^ Cossack community; but an abortive attempt to 
carry out the traditional pohcy on a new front was made, on the eve of the fail of the 
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compared, for audacity, with the occupation of the line of the Yaik 
in the sixteenth century by the Cossack ‘host’ which took its name 
from that single stream; for the Semiriech Cossacks were estab- 
lished, with the whole strength of the Russian Empire behind 
them, at a date when the effective resistance of the Nomads had 
long since been broken, whereas the Yaik Cossacks performed their 
feat of cutting off the Great Western Bay from the heart of the 
Eurasian Steppe on their own unsupported initiative — and this in 
an age when a fresh Nomad eruption was still to come. In A.n. 1616 
the newly formed Cossack line along the Yaik was broken through 
by the impact of the Torgut Calmucks;* but it was broken without 
being swept away ; and, when the Don Cossack line brought the tide 
of Calmuck invasion to a standstill, the Yaik Cossack line closed in 
again at the Nomad invaders’ rear and cut them off from their kin 
and kind. This successful absorption of the Calmuck shock by the 
elasticity of the Cossack buffer in the first quarter of the seven- 
teenth century was the beginning of the end of the -long struggle 
between the Russian Orthodox Christendom and its Nomad 
adversaries; and the eventual Russian counterstroke — which was 
delivered when the epigoni of the Calmuck intruders ebbed back 
into the heart of the Steppe in a.d. 1771^ — ^was already a foregone 
conclusion in ‘the sixteen-twenties’ - 

This apparently conclusive settlement of the problem of the 
Russian Orthodox Christendom’s Eurasian Nomad frontier be- 
tween A.i>. 1616 and A.D. 1771 was facilitated by floruit, in that 
age, of a restored Far Eastern universal state under the rule of 
Manchu empire-builders who, like the Cossacks, were sedentary 
barbarians from the borderland of the Steppe; for the Manchus, 
likewise, were as masterful towards ,the Eurasian Nomadism as 
they were familiar with it;^ and, when, in the latter part of the 

Tsardom, during the General War of 1914—18. During this war *the Russian militauT- 
authorities on the Ajrmenian front began to create a new Cossack line in the occupied 
Ottoman territory. Russian colonists were placed on the lands of the Armenians whom 
the Turkish atrocities had removed, and the infamous project was only put an end to 
by the Revolution* {The RouTtd Table, issue of June 1918, p. 54a). 

* See Part III. A, Annex II, vol. iii, pp. 418 and 438, above. 

2 See Part III. A, vol. iii, p. 19, footnote 3, and IV. C (iii) (c) 3 (a), vol. iv, pp. 497-8, 
above. 

3 For the non-Nomadic origin of the Manchus and for their attitude to the Eurasian 
Nomadism and to the Far Eastern Civilization respectively see II. D (v), vol. ii, p. laz, 
footnote a, and Part III. A, vol. iii, pp. 16 and 19, with Annex II, p. 4^3, footnote i, 
above. In the Manchu Imperial Government's poUcy towards the Nomads it is perhaps 
possible to detect a certain duality. While the Manchu Government showed the same 
determination and persistence as the contemporary Russian Government in imposing 
its authority upon recalcitrant and aggressive Nomads like the Zungar Calmucks, it 
adopted a patronizingly conciliatory policy towards quiescent Nomads, such as the 
Mongols were at this date, and e^ecially towards the Imperial Manchus* own Nomad 
Manchu poor relations on the T ranskhingan enclave of the Eurasian Steppe. The 
Imperial Manchus, who were reducing the Zimgars to subjection with China’s resources 
and for China’s benefit, were at the same time seeking to enlist the Nomad Manchus 
and the Mongols as reu^orcements for the barbarian garrison with which the Imperial 
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seventeentli century of the Christian Era, the Manchu and Mus- 
covite Empires came into contact with one another in Trans- 
baikalia, the Eurasian Steppe was encircled — for the first time in 
history, so far as is known — ^by an unbroken ring of anti-Nomad 
Powers. Thereafter the Russian blow at the Torgut Calmucks 
which was delivered in a,d. 1771 was anticipated by the greater 
feat of the Manchu Emperor Ch’ien Lung {imperabat a.d. 1735-96) 
in breaking the power of the Torguts’ more formidable kinsmen 
the Zungars.^ 

Through the simultaneous coercive action of the Manchu and 
Muscovite Powers — a converging movement which was not the 
less effective for not having been concerted — it looked as though a 
greater and more momentous historical result had been achieved 
than the mere victory of this or that sedentary society over the 
Eurasian Nomads of a particular time and place. It looked as 
though, in the Eurasian arena, the Nomadic Civilization itself had 
at last been defeated decisively in its vaster struggle with a long 
array of civilizations of the sedentary class. And, though the blows 
delivered in 1755 and in 1771 broke the Nomads’ military and 
political power without thereby putting a stop to the Nomadic way 
of life, it seemed merely a question of time for the Nomad herds- 
man Idmself to vanish from the face of the Earth before the relent- 
less and irresistible advance of the cultivator and the industrialist.^ 
The Great Society of a Westernized World seemed to have 
licence to commit the most outrageous crimes and follies against 
itself without jeopardizing its apparently automatic progress at the 
Eurasian Nomadism’s expense. The Chinese Revolution of a.d, 
1911 might throw a China that was in process of Westernization 
into interminable social disorders, and yet the colonization of the 
Nomads’ ancestral ranges in Inner Mongolia and Manchuria by 
Chinese peasant settlers might be actually stimulated by the 
pressure of brigandage, war, pestilence, and famine which the 
Revolution had brought to bear upon the settlers’ ancestral homes 
in Honan or Shantimg. The Russians might be driven to the 

Manchus were also holding China down. For the provenance and or^mization of the 
Manchu Power’s garrisons in China see Lattimore, O.: The Mortals of Manchuria 
(London 1935, Allen & Unwin), pp. 146—8. The unit was the ‘banner’, which always 
included a Manchu battalion, and usu^ly a Chinese and a Mongol sister battalion as 
welL ^ These composite ‘banners* were stationed, in groups of varying strength, in the 
principal cities of Manchuria-within-the-Pale and Intramural China. ‘Mongol ‘ ‘banners” , 
forming battalions of the Manchu “banner” regiments, had no tribal function; they con- 
sisted of Mongols recruited from the tribes ana thereby detached from their native tribal 
orgaxuzations to form hereditary professional troops.’ At the same time (see Lattimore, 
op. cat., pp. I45“6 and 148-51), as the Manchus progressively imposed their rule upon 
Mongolia as well as upon China, they put the existing Mongo] tribal units on a regular 
permanent footing by orga nizing them as ‘banners’ in a second meaning of the term 
which is not to be confused with its usage to denote a cadre of ^the Man^u standing army* 

* See IV. C (iii) <c) 3 (ot), voL iv, pp, 497-8, above. 

a For Ihe Nomad’s apparent doom see Part III. A, vol. iii, pp. i6-ssa, above. 
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slaughter by the million in the European War of 1914—18 and 
might finally fall out of this frying-pan into the fire of revolution, 
and yet Russian hands could ^d time between August 1914 and 
October 1917 to cause the death of thousands of Qara forghiz^ 
Nomads who had been stampeded into a pamc by rumours that 
they were to be wrenched out of the only way of life that they could 
conceive, in order to be conscripted for non-combatant service 
behind the Russian military front.^ Thus it seemed until the other 
day as though the Nomads could only be implicated in the 
sedentary civilization’s self-inflicted fate and could not look for a 
reprieve from it. 

This continued to be the outlook until the autun^i of 1931 ; but 
by 1938 the Japanese military outbreak on the Asiatic Continent, 
and the policy of aggressive expansion which the powers behind 
the throne at Tokyo had been pursuing for seven years by then, 
had put a diflFerent complexion upon the Nomads’ prospects; for 
the Nomads’ two latter-day oppressors, the. Chinese and the 
Russians, were the Japanese imperialists’ principal victims, and 
therefore their principal adversaries, in their continental adven- 
ture; and it was a short step from this for the Japanese to single 
out the rear-guard of the Nomads to be their own proteges and 
allies. In' making up their puppet-state of ‘Manchiikuo’ out of the 
four conquered Chinese Eastern Provinces, the Japanese empire- 
builders ostentatiously granted the local Mongol ‘banners’ their 
autonomy and put a stop to the process of Chinese peasant coloni- 
zation at the Mongols’ expense.^ And next door, in the Inner 
Mongolian territories west of the Mongolian province of Jehol 
which had been incorporated into ‘Manchukuo’, the Mongols 
were consequently able to make a bargain for themselves, on 
equivalent terms, with the Government of the Chinese Republic — 
under tacit threat of opening the way for a further westward 
enroachment of Japanese imperialism at China’s expense, unless 
the Chinese were willing to make it worth the Mongols’ while 
to remain faithful to their allegiance to Nanking.^ As for Outer 


I Sic, and not 'Kirghiz Qazaqs*, as erroneously stated in Toynbee, A. J.: The Western 
Question in Greece and Turkey, in the passage quoted in this Study, Part III. A, vol, lii, 
p. 18, above. 

* See Czaplicka, M. A.: T?ie Turks of Central Asia in History and at the Present Jjay 
(Oxford 1918, Clarendon Press), p, 17, cited in Part III. A, vol. iii, V'^ 9 * above. A 
damning confirmation of this PoHsh scholar*s indictment, out of the ulprit*s own mouth, 
will be found in the extracts translated from the official provincial gazette Semtt^chen- 
skiya Oblastniya Viedomosti, Nos. 300—15, in the British Admiralty publication Manual 
on the Turanians and Pan’-Turanianisfn (London, no date, H.M. Stationery Office), 
pp. 339—34. 

3 See Toynbee, A- J., and Boulter, V, M, : Surt'ey of International Affairs, xpss 

(London 1933* Milford), pp. 443—5 and 459. _ , , . , 

4 See Hubbard, G. E., in Toynbee, A. J., and Boulter, V. M. : Swrvey^ of IntemaUonal 
Affairs, X 933 » Pp. 464-6; ^ 934 » PP- 683-5. 
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Mongolia, which had accepted a Russian in place of a Chinese 
suzerainty after the Chinese Revolution of 1911, and had become 
a Soviet Socialist Republic in 1924,^ it remained to be seen 
whether its ‘bannermen* would be affected in their turn by 
the revival of hope and ambition with which the Mongols of 
Inner Mongolia and ‘Manchukuo’ had already been inspired 
since the advent of the Japanese. By the year 1938, however, 
the Japanese imperialists had put their country’s continental for- 
tunes to the touch in a supreme military, hazard; and, in the 
act, they had drawn into their arena the broad territories in the 
heart of Eurasia which the Mongols had managed still to retain 
at the end of four centuries of Russian and Chinese encroach- 
ment. Across the pasture-lands of their Mongol prot6g6s — or 
pawns — ^the Japanese were then attempting to drive a wedge 
that was to prisfe asunder their common Chinese and Russian 
enemies. 

Now that Gobi or Shamo had suffered the grievous misfortune 
of becoming an East Asian Armageddon, what was likely to be 
the fate of its last surviving Mongol Nomad denizens? Would 
they be able to extort a new lease of their old Nomadic life as the 
price of their military support? Or would they be exterminated 
to the last horde and herd? Or would they be saved alive — ^to 
lead a life-in-death— by being converted en masse into standardized 
replicas of the sedentary Homo Mechanicus who had been their 
bane ? For Nomads of the Mongols’ indomitably recalcitrant spirit, 
mechanization — if this third alternative was their destiny — might 
be more excruciating than annihilation. 


^ See Toynbee, A. J. : Survey of International Affairs^ xg20^3 (London 1925, Milford), 
PP* ; and Hubbard, G. E., in Survey of International Adairs, 1934 (London. 1935, 

Milford), pp. 685-6. This Soviet Socialist Republic of Out^ Mongolia was not taken 
into membership of the U.S.S.R. ; and in the treaty of the- 31st May, X924, between the 
Soviet Government at Moscow and the Chinese Government at Peking, which had been 
signed a few months before the ‘People’s Republic of Outer Mongolia’ was proclaimed, 
tJ.S.S.R. had recognized Outer Mongolia as being an integral part of C 5 hina under 
Chinese sovereimty (Art. 5). By the terms of the aame article, however, the question 
of the Moscow Government’s military occupation of Outer Mongolia had been left for 
mturp settlement (^Survey of International Affairs^ -^ 9 ^ 5 , vol. ii, pp. 334—5); and the 
Russian troops not only remained in command of Outer Mongolia : they also organized, 
teamed, and equipped a Red Mongolian Army. It will be seen that the effect upon the 
Moi^ols of the impact of Russian and Japanese influences in the twentieth century of 
the Chnsdan Era was running exactly counter to the effect of the impact of Tibetan 
si^eenth century. The conversion of the Mongols to tihe Tantric form 
of tbe jy^hayana had counteracted their traditional militarism; their conversion to the 
i\.us3ian form of W^estem Communism or to the Japanese form of W^estem Capitalism 
seemed likely to bring back to Mongol ears the sound of ‘ancestral voices prophesying 
. On the 12th March, 1936, the Soviet Governments of the U.S.S.R. and of Outer 
jyiongolia si^ed a Protocol of Mutual Assistance, in which they undertook to come to 
one another s aid with their respective armed forces in the event of either of them 
hecommg a ^ctim of aggression at the hands of a third state. After this transaction 
^d been made pubhc, the Government at Moscow assured the Chinese Government 
mat no^ng h^ been donfe to change the status quo ante in the relations between the 
Mongolia and China (Hubbard, G. E., in Survey of International 
Ajfatrs, 1936 (London 1937, Milford), pp. 934-5). 
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Vestiges and Rudiments in the Western World. 

When we come, in conclusion, to the history of the relations 
between our own Western Civilization and the primitive societies 
which it has encountered, we can discern an early stage in which, 
like Hellenism in its growth-phase, this Western Christendom won 
converts through the sheer attraction of its charm. The most 
signal of these early converts were the members of the abortive 
Scandinavian Civilization, who eventually succumbed — and this 
in their native lairs in the Far North and in their distant settle- 
ments in Iceland, as well as in their encampments on Christian 
ground in the Danelaw and in Normandy — ^to the spiritual prowess 
of the civilization which these barbarians had been assailing by 
force of arms.^ The contemporary conversion of the Nomad 
Magyars and the forest-dwelling Poles was equally spontaneous 
and is almost equally impressive. Yet, if these feats of peaceful 
penetration are worthy to rank with a growing Hellenic Civilization’s 
cultural conquests in Italy and Asia Minor,^ this early age of 
Western expansion into a barbarian world is also marred by 
crimes which surpass the criminality of the Hellenic pioneers’ 
subjugation of the Mariandyni and eviction of the Pieres and 
extermination of the Eordaei and the Chdnes.^ 

Through the misguided zeal of Charlemagne the Saxons were 
dragged into the fold of Western Christendom by the scruff of 
the neck;^ and, when, two centuries later, their own turn came to 
extend the bounds of Western Christendom at the expense of 
the rest of the North European barbarism, the converted descen- 
dants of Charlemagne’s pagan Saxon victims went beyond the bad 
example that had been set them in the eighth century by their 
Austrasian conqueror. Between the latter part of the tenth century 
and the latter part of the twelfth the Saxons evicted the Slavs 
between the Elbe and the Oder;5 and beyond the Vistula, in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the Teutonic Knights went 
so far as to exterminate the Prussians. On this sector of medieval 
Western Christendom’s barbarian threshold it is evident that the 
relations between the growing civilization and the barbarians 
within its range went from bad to worse during the passage of 

1 See II. D (vii), vol. ii, pp. 347—60, above. 

2 See the present chapter, pp. aio— 13, above, 

3 For these crimes of the Hellenic Society in its growth-phase see the present chapter, 
pp. 210— II, above. 

4 See II. D (v), vol. ii, p. 167; II. D (vii), vol. ii, pp. 345-6; IV. C (iii) (c) a (p), 
vol. iv, p. 3S2; IV. C (iii) (c) 3 (a), vol. iv, pp. 488—90; IV, C (iii) (c) 3 (p), vol. iv, 
P* 5^35 and the present chapter and voltime, pp. 286—7 and 289—90, above. 

s See II. D (v), vol. ii, pp. 168-9, above. 'The only Slavs in this region who survived 
were the Abotrites, who saved themselves at the eleventh hour, after a protracted resis- 
tance, by volunteering to receive b^tism. These Abotrite Slavs are the direct ancestors, 
after the flesh, of our latter-day IVltecklenburger Ger m a ns . 
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the four and a half centuries that elapsed between the opening of 
Charlemagne’s campaign against the Saxons in a . d . 772 and the 
beginning of the extermination of the Prussians by the Teutonic 
Knights after their evacuation of the Mediterranean and their 
migration to the Baltic in a . d . 1228; and the same melancholy, 
picture of moral deterioration meets our eyes when we turn away 
from the Continent to watch the contemporary progress of Roman 
Christianity in the British Isles. In this insular story the first 
chapter is the conversion of the English heathen by a tiny band of 
Roman missionaries without any force to back them; and these 
spiritual conquerors of Ultima Thule had been dispatched from 
Rome on their distant and perilous enterprise by a Pope who had the 
greatness of heart to take thought for a remote tribe of pagan bar- 
barians at a moment when the schismatic barbarian Lombards were 
beleaguering him in his own see.^ It is a sad fall from this height 
to the level of the next chapter, which records the coercion of the 
Far Western Christians of ‘the Celtic Fringe’ by a series of turns of 
the screw which began with the decision at the Synod of Whitby 
in A.D. 664 and culminated in the armed invasion of Ireland by 
King Henry II of England, with Papal approval, in a . d . i 17 1.2 
It will be seen that, in the record of our Western Christendom’s 
relations, in this early phase, with the primitive societies round 
about, there are more entries on the debit and fewer on the credit 
side than in the corresponding chapter of the Hellenic Society’s 
account. Nor was this chapter in our own Western account 
entirely closed by the almost complete elimination of the North 
European barbarians before the end of the fourteenth century of 
the Christian Era through the combined operation of the diverse 
processes of conversion, subjugation, eviction, and extermination. 
It is true that by a . d . 1400 Western Christendom had expanded 
up to the ‘natural frontiers’ of the Atlantic Ocean on the west and 
the Arctic Circle on the north, while on the east it now marched with 
Orthodox Christendom from a point on the coast of the Adriatic 
to another point on the coast of the Arctic Ocean and it is. also 
true that, after the Lithuanians had insured therhselves — ^through 
an a ll iance with the Poles and a simultaneous act of conversion to 
AVestem^ Chnstiamty"^ — against being overtaken by their Prussian 
kinsmen’s cruel fate, the only surviving patches of Continental 
European barbarism were a few scattered enclaves in such natural 
fastoesses as Bosnia and the Scottish Highlands and Westen* 
Ireland. But the tradition of ‘frightfulness’ to which the Western 


1 P- 

3 Is TT* S PP- 333-40, with Annexes II and III, above. 

! ir 5 PP- 168-9, above. 

♦ See II. D |.v^, voi. ii, pp, 17a— 4, above. 
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Christians had enslaved themselves in their medieval warfare 
with primitive peoples on the Baltic and the Celtic fronts was 
unhappily to show a greater vitality than the European barbarians 
themselves who had been its first victims. Habits acquired by 
generations of English and Scottish borderers along the Irish 
Pale and the Highland Line have continued to assert themselves 
in the behaviour of these medieval Western barbarian-fighters’ 
descendants towards the previously unknown barbarians of a new 
world which has been brought within our range by the maritime 
discoveries at the beginning of the Modem Age. And the North 
American Indian and the Tropical African Negro have been, in 
their turn, the victims of a ruthlessness which was first evoked on 
this side of the water in long since forgotten struggles with ‘Wild 
Highlanders’ and ‘Wild Irishmen’. 

In the expansion of our Western Civilization over the whole 
face of the planet in the course of the Modem Age of Western 
history the impetus of the expanding body social has been so 
strong, and the disparity in strength so extreme between the 
aggressive West Europeans and their primitive victims, that the 
movement of expansion has been apt to sweep on imchecked, 
from the line at which the West Eourpean pioneers have made 
their first impact on the ‘Natives’,^ until this running fight be- 
tween two unequally matched forces has reached its term at a 
‘natural frontier’. We have seen how the English settlers in North 
America have swept the Red Indians almost out of existence 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, and how the later opening- 
up of Tropical Africa by the competitive enterprize of half a 
dozen West European Powers has resulted in the subjugation of the 
African Negroes from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean and from 
the Sahara to the Kalahari Desert.^ In this world-wide modem 
Western offensive against the rear-guard of the primitive societies 
extermination or eviction or subjugation has been the rule and 
conversion the exception. Indeed, we can count on the fingers 
of one hand the number of the primitive societies that our modem 
Western Society has taken into partnership with itself. 

There are the Scottish Highlanders,^ who were one of those 


* For this load of karma see II. C (ii) (a) i. Annex* in vol. i, pp. 465—7, above. 

* For the connotation of this word in the vocabulary of Modem Western Imperialism 
see I. B (iii), vol. i, p. 33, and I. C (iii) (&), vol. i, pp. 151—3, above. 

3 See the present chapter, p. 207, above. One of the incidents in this opening-up of 
Africa by West Furopean Powers in the last quarter of the nineteenth century of the 
Christian Era was the extinction of the-miiitant barbarian Power which had been estab- 
lished in the Eastern Sudan by the Baggara Arabs, rmder the leadership of the Mahdl 
Muhammad Ahmad, on the ruins of the abortive Egypto-Ottoman empire in upper 
basin of the Nile (see the present chapter, pp. 295—6, above, and 324, below). 

+ See II. C (ii) (<z) 1, vol. i, p. 237; JI. C (ii) (a) i. Annex, voL i, pp. 465-7; II. D 
(vii), vol- ii, p. 3x1, and the present chapter and volume, p. 207, above. 
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rare enclaves of untamed European barbarians that were be- 
queathedi to the modern Western World by a medieval Western 
Christendom. There are the Maoris, who were encountered by 
the Scottish and English settlers in New Zealand in the nineteenth 
century. And there are the Araucanians in the barbarian hinter- 
land of the Chilean province of the Andean universal state, ^ 
with whom the Spanish settlers in Chile have had to deal since 
the Spanish conquest of the Inca Empire in the sixteenth century. 
In these three instances the process of cultural conversion has 
finally prevailed over the alternatives; but even here this solution 
has only been accepted by the aggressor after the methods of 
coercion have been tried and found not worth the price of the 
desperate resistance which they were evoking.^ 

The test case is the history of the incorporation of the Scottish 
Highlanders into our modern Western body social after the failure 
of these White Barbarians’ last kick against the pricks in a.d. 
1745; for the social gulf between a Dr. Johnson or a Horace 
Walpole and the war-bands that carried Prince Charlie to Derby 
was probably not much less difficult to bridge than the gulf 
between the Western Society of the nineteenth century and the 
contemporary Maoris and Araucanians. At the present day the 
great-great-grandchildren of Prince Charlie’s shag^ warriors are 
undoubtedly of one standardized social substance with the descen- 
dants of those bewigged-and-powdered Lowlanders and English- 
men who were the victors in the last round of a struggle that reached 
its end nearly two hundred years before the present volume was 
published. To-day the epigoni of both parties to that ancient 
warfare are partners in business and politics and recreation and 
literature and art, without its being possible for the sharpest- 
sighted observer to detect even a trace of the. historic social 
cleavage. Yet this happy result cannot be claimed as a clear and 
unalloyed triumph of the way of Gentleness in contrast to the 
way of Violence ; for, on an impartial examination of the methods 
by which this act of social assimilation has been accomplished 


* See the present chapter, pp. 320—1, above. 

* For these Araucanian barbarians beyond the frontier of the Inca Empire along the 
River iMaiile see the present chapter, p. 280, above. 

3 *For over two him^ed years the frontier-line [between Araucanian natives and 
Spanish colonists in Chile] shifted back and forth of the River Biobio, with a story of 
st^ggle exactly similar to that between the S^ons and the Wendish Slavs at the River 
Elbe from the ninth to the twelfth centuries in Europe- The Araucanians were never 
conquered, and held all their territorj'. In 1870 they accepted peacefully the sovereignty 
of Chile, and traders with disease and alcohol, and farmers with their ploughs, entered 
‘^^^iptdsory training in civilized ways was imposed upon them, 
aboriginal population declined, and continues to decline’ (Macleod, 
’V. C. : The Amertcan Indian Frontier (London 1928. Regan Paul), pp. 117—18). With 
slight chmges, this passage could be adapted to give an accurate description of the 
history of the relations between the IMaoris and the British settlers in New Zealand. 
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since the middle of the eighteenth century, it might be difficult 
for an honest jury to declare that the implacable repression of the 
Highlanders’ ancestral costume and customs has been a less potent 
factor in the process than the generous admission of the dis- 
comfited barbarians to share in the privileges and opportunities of 
modem Western social life as lived in the United Kingdom. 

There are, of course, other barbarians who have managed, in 
the midst of an elsewhere Westernized World, to hold their own — 
both unconverted and uncoerced — ^until to-day, or at any rate imtil 
yesterday. But, like the successfully converted Axaucanians, these 
still obstinately persisting barbarian enclaves have been legacies 
from non- Western civilizations that have not yet been com- 
pletely absorbed into our Western body social. 

We have seen, for example,^ that the modem Western empire- 
builders in the Hindu World have been obliged to take over from 
their Sikh and Mughal predecessors the responsibility for holding 
the North-West Frontier of India against the highlander bar- 
barians of Eastern Iran; and we have also observed that the 
British Raj has had this Indian North-West Frontier problem on 
its hands for no less than a hundred years without having yet 
succeeded in solving it. We can now call to mind several other 
anti-barbarian frontiers of the same kind that have been inherited 
from other non-Western civilizations by other Western or Wester- 
nized Powers. In the eighteenth century a Westernized Russian 
Empire inherited from a Byzantine Muscovy one anti-barbarian 
frontier over against the Eurasian Nomads and another over 
against the highlander barbarians in the Caucasus, while a nine- 
teenth-century France has inherited from a broken-down Arabic 
Society in the Maghrib one anti-barbarian frontier over against 
the Afrasian Nomads in the Sahara and another over against the 
highlander barbarians in the Atlas. When we compare the French 
and Russian handling of the barbarians on these four fronts 
with the British handling of the barbarians on the Noith-West 
Frontier of India, we shall notice that both the Russians and the 
French have carried out that ‘totalitarian’ policy of conquering 
the barbarians outright which the British first tried and then 
abandoned in Afghanistan.^ The Russians subjugated the Eurasian 
Nomads in the eighteenth century^ and the Caucasian highlanders 

^ In the present chapter, pp- 304—5, above. 

* See the present chapter, pp. 305—8, above. 

3 See the present chapter, pp. 313—16, above. The only horde of Eurasian N'omads 
who were still beyond the reach of the Russian arm at the end of the eighteenth centi:^ 
were the Turkmens in Transcaspia, who lived by raiding Persia from their oasis- 
fastnesses — carrying away not only goods and cattle but also Shi*i slaves for the Sunni 
slave-markets in the Uzbeg Khanates. The Russians left these Transcaspian Turkmens 
alone \intil after the completion of their conquest of the Caucasus, and then attacked 
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in the nineteenth, while the French had mastered the Sahara 
before the nineteenth century closed, and have now completed 
in Morocco the military task upon which they entered in a.d. 
19111 by reducing to submission, in the year 1934, the last of 
the ‘dissident’ Atlas Berbers.^ In another part of the African 
field, in the Eastern Sudan, we have already recorded^ the 
abortive attempt of an imperfectly Westernized Egypto-Ottoman 
Power to push its anti- barbarian frontier southward from the 
First Cataract to the Equatorial sources of the White Nile. This 
Egypto-Ottoman commitment in the Nile Basin was subsequently 
taken over by the British; and in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century British arms eliminated the recalcitrant enclave of bar- 
barism in this quarter by conclusive military operations^ in the 
manner of the Russians in the Caucasus and Transcaspia — in 
contrast to the less drastic British handling of the barbarians 
beyond the North-West Frontier of India. 

If at this point we pause to ask ourselves our usual question — 
whether the External Proletariat has been stimulated, by its struggle 
for life, to any acts of creativity in the fields of religion and poetry — 
we shall find it hard to bring together in a single view the straggling 
army of barbarians with which our Western Civilization has had 
to deal in the course of a history which has ranged so widely both 
in Time and in Space. It would be superfluous to re-examine over 
agam the brilliant creative works of those barbarian rear-guards 
in ‘the Celtic Fringe’ and in Scandinavia whose attempts to give 
birth to civilizations, of their own were rendered abortive by their 
unsuccessful encounters with the nascent civilization of Western 
Christendom .5 We may pass on at once to the Modern Age of 


them from a Transcaucasian base, from which they were able, thanks to their naval 
command of the Caspian, to make a lodgement on the opposite coast of that sea. Yet 
although the Turkmens were thus assailed from an imexpected quarter by adversaries 
who now ^d at their disposal the modem Western material technique-including both 
the steamboat and the i^way — ^their resistance was so stubborn that it took the Russians 
thirteen years— from 1873 to 1886 — ^to overcome it, whereas it had taken them no more 
^an ten yea^— from 1863 to 1873 — to conquer all the Uzbeg Khanates in the Oxus- 
Jaxartes Basin ^ee p. 314, footnote 3, above). 

* north-western foot of the Atlas massif they had 

occupied Wajda (Oujda) in 1907, but it was not until they had completed their subse- 
<^ent occupation of the Atlantic lowlands of Morocco by their entry into Fez (Fas) in 
sprmg of 1911 and into Marral^h in the autumn of 1912 that they took over from 


Toynl^, A. J.,Stayey of International Affairs, X925, vol. i (London 1027 Milford) 
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Western history ; and here we may content ourselves with a single 
example of barbarian creativity in each of the two spheres in 
which we have learnt to be on the look-out for it. 

In the , poetic field we may take note of the ‘heroic’ poetry which 
was cultivated in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of the 
Christian Era by the Bosniak barbarians^ beyond the south- 
eastern frontier of the Danubian Hapsburg Alonarchy. And 
this example is interesting, because it is an apparent exception 
which in reality proves the prevailing rule that ^e External Pro- 
letariat of a disintegrating civilization is not apt to be stimulated 
to the creation of ‘heroic’ poetry until the civilization with which 
the barbarians are at war has passed through its universal state 
and fallen into an interregnum which gives opportunity for a 
barbarian Volkerwanderung. In our survey up to the present 
point the only prominent exception to this rule which has come 
to dur notice is the genesis of the ‘heroic’ poetry of the Serb 
external proletariat of Orthodox Christendom, which apparently 
goes back to the last phase of the Orthodox Christian ‘Time of 
Troubles’ on the eve of the establishment of an Orthodox Chris- 
tian universal state in the shape of the Ottoman Empire.^ On 
this showing, we should not expect to find any examples of ‘heroic’ 
poetry among the external proletariat of our Western World, 
since it is certain that our Western Civilization has not yet entered 
into a universal state, and uncertain whether it has even broken 
down. 3 There is, however, one frontier of the Western World on 
which the local equivalent of a universal state was called into 
existence more than four hundred years ago by the formidable 
pressure of an alien civilization ; and it is in the hinterland of this 
front that our Bosniak example of ‘heroic’ poetry presents itself. 

We have seen^ that the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy sprang 
from the defensive union, in A.D. 1526, of the states— or remnants 
of states — in the south-eastern marches of Western Christendom 
which were at that moment within striking distance of the Ottoman 
aggressor; and we have also seen that this hastily concluded union 


* Accounts of this Bosniak school of *hexoic* poetry will be found in Chadwick, H. M. : 
The Heroic Age (Cambridge 19x2, University Fres^, pp. lox— 3; Suboti^, D,: Yugcslafs 
Popular Bcdlads: Their Origin and Development (Cambridge 1932, University Press), 
pp- 18— ai; Chadwick, H. M. and N. K.: The Growth of Literature^ vol. h (Cinbridge 
1936, University Press), pp. 3^*5— 3o> 356-8, 36^ 

» See the present chapter, p. 296, above. The historical events that have contri- 
buted themes to the r^ertory of the Classical School of Serb ‘heroic* poetry fall within, 
the years 1371— X485. The establishment of the Ottoman Empire may be taken as dating 
from the CMoman conquest of Macedonia in a.d. 1371—2 (see Part 111 . A, vol. iii, 
p. 26, above) ; but the key-stone of the Ottoman arch was not fitted into its place iintil 
the conquest of Constantinople in A.D. 1453 by Sultan Mehmed II {imperabat A-i>. 145 1— 
Si) (aee^. C (ii) (a), vol, vi, p. 19X, wim footnote i, below), 

3 See I. B (iv), vol. i, pp. 36—7, above, and V. C (ii) (d), vol. vi, pp. 3x3—15, below. 

4 In II. 0 (v), vol. ii, pp. 177-90, above. • 
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was preserved — ^by the continuance of the same external pressure 
that had produced it in the first instance — ^until our own lifetime, 
when, in a.d. 1918, the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy fell to 
pieces in the politick convulsion that gave the coup de grace to the 
Monarchy’s efficient cause, the Ottoman Empire. In terms of a 
simile which we have used in another place, ^ the Danubian 
Hapsburg Monarchy was a carapace which the Western Christian 
body social grew for itself, out of its own living substance, as a 
special means of protection against a particular and peculiar 
external danger; and this simile may be instructive for our present 
purpose, since it draws attention to the diversity in the appearance 
of the Monarchy as viewed from outside and viewed from within. 

Looked at from a standpoint in the heart of Western Christen- 
dom, by an observer standing on the banks of the Rhine or the Po 
or the Scheldt, the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy could never, 
even in its heyday, be mistaken for anything but a hollow shell 
which was as thin and as brittle as it was hard. Though the 
Hapsburg potentate at Vienna might pile the Imperial Crown of 
the Holy Roman Empire^ upon the insignia of so many Danubian 
kingdoms and lands, no citizen of any state to the west of the 
Emperor’s direct and hereditary dominions could possibly regard 
as a universal monarch a prince whose writ did not even run in 
the other principalities of the ramshackle empire of which he was 
the titular head — not to speak of the admittedly independent 
kingdoms of France and Spain and Portugal and England and 
Scotland and Denmark and Sweden and Poland-Lithuania. So 
far from having entered into a universal state, the Western World 
in the sixteenth century was fairther away from political unity 
than it had been at any time since the days before Charlemagne’s 
conquest of Lombardy. But though this was the truth about 
sixteenth-century Western Christendom, it was not the picture 
that presented itself either to the subjects of the Hapsburg 
Emperor or to his adversaries beyond the south-eastern frontier 
of his dominions. To these two contending parties in the drama 
in which the Emperor was a protagonist, he wore an aspect which 
he could never wear to any Western European spectator. On his 
own Danubian ground the Hapsburg filled the political horizon 
of friends and foes alike as the authentic Caesarea Majestasi the 
supreme head of a Western Christian World which had entered 
mto an union sat^ie under his leadership in order to stand at bay, 
in an oecumenical solidarity, against an Ottoman threat to its 


* ^ (iii) W* vol. i, p. 156, footnote i, above. 

actual Imperial Crown of Charlemagne was still one of the historic reasures 
of Vienna down to the annexation of Austria by Germany in a.d. 1938. casurcs 
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existence. Thus, to all intents and purposes, the Danubian 
Hapsburg Monarchy did perform the part of a Western universal 
state from 1526 to 1918 in the eyes of all Europeans whose homes 
lay anywhere south-east of the Inn and the Isonzo. And it is 
perhaps not simply chance that a barbarian South-East European 
community living only just beyond the Hapsburg Monarchy’s 
south-eastern pale should have produced in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries of the Christian Era, when the Viennese Caesar 
was most conspicuously fulfilling his oecumenical mission, the most 
notable school of ‘heroic’ poetry that has yet arisen in any section 
of the external proletariat of the modern Western World. 

The Bosniaks, who were the authors of this particular ‘heroic’ 
tradition, were a rear-guard of the Continental European barbarians 
who had previously had to endure the unusual — and unusually 
painful— experience of being taken between the two fires of an 
aggressive Western and an aggressive Orthodox Christendom. The 
radiation of the Orthodox Christian Civilization, which had been 
the first of the two to reach the Bosniaks, had been rejected by 
them, as we have seen,^ when it came in its orthodox form; and 
it had only been able to insinuate itself in the schismatic guise of 
Bogomilism. This adherence to a Christian heresy had drawn 
upon the Bosniaks the hostile attentions of their Western Christian 
as well as their Orthodox Christian neighbours; and in these 
straits they had welcomed the advent of the 'Osmanlis and had 
made sure of the good-will of these all-powerful patrons by 
abandoning their Bogomilism and turning Muslim en tnasse.^ 
Thereafter, under Ottoman protection, these Jugoslav converts to 
Islam took to playing, on the Ottoman side of the Ottoman- 
Hapsburg frontier, the same part as was played on the Hapsburg 
side by the Jugoslav Christian refugees from the territories which 
had f^en xmder the Ottoman domination.^ The two opposing 
sets of Jugoslav barbarian war-bands found an identical occupation 
in raiding on the one side the Ottoman Empire, which was now 
performing the function of a universal state for Orthodox Christen- 
dom, and on the other side the Hapsburg Monarchy, which was 
providing the facade of a universal state for the Western World 

^ In Uie present chapter, p. 29^, above. 

* See IV. C (iii) (c) 2 (/ 3 ), vol. iv, p. 368, footnote 3, above. 

3 For the refugee Serb uskoci {Italici Morlacchi) and hc^duci^ see the present chapter, 
p. 296, above. 

4 Compare the two likewise opposing sets of Arab war-bands that conducted their 
raids and counter-raids across the I^orth Arabian borderland between the Roman and 
Sasanian Empires in the age immediately preceding the Primitive Mus lim Arab conquest 
of South-Western Asia. The Sasanian Empire was raided by the Ghassani Arab wardens 
of the Roman marches east of Jordan and Orontes; the Roman Empire by the L akhmi 
Arab wardens of the Sasanian marches west of Euphrates. The Banu G ha s san were 
Monophysite Christians, while the subjects of the Lrakhmi princes of Hirah were 
divided between Monophysitism, Nestorianism, and paganism (see Browne, L, E. : ’The 
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and on the same fertile soil of border warfare two independent 

schools of barbarian ‘heroic’ poetry, both using the medium of the 

Serbo-Croat language, grew up and flourished side by side^ — 

to all appearance, without exercising any influence upon one 

another.^ 

If we now wish to find among the external proletariat of our 
modem Western body social an example of creativity in the 
religious field, we must wing our flight from the Old World to the 
New and must take leave of the seventeenth-century frontier of 
the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy in Jugoslavia over against the 
Bosniaks in order to reconnoitre the nineteenth-century frontier 
of the United States of North America over against the Red 
Indians, 

It is remarkable that the North American Indians should have 
been capable of making any creative religious response at all to the 
challenge of European aggression, considering that they were 
almost continuously ‘on the mn’ from the moment of the arrival of 
the first English settlers on the Virginian shore of the Atlantic 
coast of North America in the first decade of the seventeenth 
century down to the crushing of the last Indian attempt at armed 
resistance to the power of the United States in the Sioux War of 
1890, It is still more remarkable that this Indian religious 
response, when it came, should have been, not violent, but 
gentle. 

A, priori a gentle reaction would not readily have been predicted 
of a primitive people whose martial qualities — a pride, an endur- 
ance, and a demonic energy on the war-path — ^have made so deep 
and so lasting an impression upon their White assailants and 
destroyers that to-day a legendary portrait of a Red Indian warrior 


Echpse of Chrtsttamty tn Asia (Cambridge 1933, University Press), p. 13). For the 
conversion of the Seths and Bosniaks from marauders into mercenaries see V. C (i) (d) 
6 (a), pp, 46i&— 3, below. 

1 Like the Orthodox Christian Serbo-Croat ‘heroic* poetry of Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
and Montenegro, the Muslim Serbo-Croat ‘heroic* poetry of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
survived the turn of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries of the Christian Era. ‘One 

took a minstrel with him when he went to visit the spa of Rohitsch-Sauerbrunn in 
Styna m 1913* (C^dwick, The Growth of Literature, vol. ii, p. 438). 

2 Notwithstanding this apparent absence of reciprocal influence, the Serb and the 
Bosniak school displayed one prominent common feature which was doubtless acqmred 
by both of them from the uniform impress of a common social environment- Like the 
epic poetry of the French external proletariat of the Andalusian Umayyad Caliphate, but 
unlike the general run of barbarian literature, the two Jugoslav schools of ‘heroic* poetry 
were togely inspired by the ‘politico-reHgious* motif of the Holy War (Chadwick, The 
woiom of Literature, vol. li, p. 365). In this respect the literary history of the Ottoman- 
tlapsburg frontier m the sixteenth and seventeeth centuries of the Christian Era offers a 
sfaa^ cmtr^t to that of the Abbasid-East Roman frontier in the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies. On this lattCT frontier the contending ‘borderers* were divided from one another 
not only by th^ d^erences of religious and political allegiance, but by a difference of 
lyi guag e as w^l, ^^d yet here, as we have seen (in the present chapter, pp. 256—7, above), 
S® schools of heroic poetry which were generated on opposite sides of the line by 
toe border warfare were both of them innocent of ‘politico-religious* animus and each of 
toem eager to seek inspiration from the other. 
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who is now physically extinct in consequence of the White Man’s 
ruthlessness has become the conventional type of ‘the Noble 
Savage’ throughout the Western World, ^ It might rather have 
been expected that, if the Red Indians reacted by adopting the 
religion of their adversaries with some distinctive difference, they 
would seize upon, and exaggerate, the fanatical militancy of the 
New Englander’s Puritan Calvinist Protestantism, ^ as in the Old 
World the Wahhabi and Idiisi and Sanusi religious movements 
among the Afrasian Nomads have in fact seized upon the corre- 
sponding elements in Sunni Islam in order to nerve their devotees 
for the ordeal of fighting, with their backs to the wall, against a 
Westernizing Ottoman Power and its British and French and 
Italian supplanters.3 Alternatively, if the Red Indians reacted by 
creating a new religion of their own out of their native religious 
experience, then this new Red Indian religion might have been 
expected to conform to the. general type of the worship of a divine 
war-lord and his war-band with which we have now become 
familiar from Scandinavian and Gothic and Achaean and Hittite 
and Aryan examples which have come under review at earlier 
points in this chapter. So far from that, the new religion which the 
Red Indians did create — ^under stress of their rapid and tragic 
retreat towards an inexorable annihilation before the White Man’s 
remorseless advance — displays the distinctive characteristics of the 
‘higher religions’ that have been discovered by those prophets of 
the Internal Proletariat who have taken the path of Gentleness. 

These distinctive characteristics present themselves with an 
impressive uniformity and persistence in the teaching and practice 
of a series of Red Indian prophets^ who arose from time to time 
between ‘the seventeen-sixties’ and ‘the eighteen-eighties’. The 
series begins with two anonymous figures: the prophet of the 
Delawares {profatus a.d. 1762) and the prophet of the Munsee 
branch of the same tribe {profatus circa a.d. 1766—75); it continues 
in the Shawnee Tenkswatawa, ‘the Open Door’ (profatus a.i>. 
1795), and the Kickapoo prophet Kanakuk {profatus a.d. 1819— 
post 1831); and it cuhninates in the Far Western trio Smohalla 
{prof atus post a.d. 1850) and the two Paiute prophets: Tavibo the 

t 'Woe unto you! For ye build the sepulchres of the prophets and your fathers killed 
them’ (Luke xi. 47) is a damning stroke of irony which could be applied to the European 
colonists and the Red Indian 'Natives’ of Norm America almost as justly as it is applied 
in the Gospel to the doctors of the Jewish Law and the prophets of Yahweh. 

2 For this element in Protestantism, and for its share in the creation of our modem 
Western Race-feeling, see II. C (ii) (a) i, vol. i, pp. an— a7, above. 

3 For this militant religious reaction of the Afrasian wing of the external proletariat 
of the Ottoman Empire see the present chapter, pp. 395—6, above. 

4 For an illuminating account of these prophets, with indications of their spiritual 
afifinity with other religious leaders in other times and places, sec Macleod, W. C.: 
The American Indian Frontier (London 1928, Kegan Paul), pp. S0S""32, 
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Forerunner (jprofatus prae a.d. 1870) and Wovoka the Messiah 
{profatus circa a.d. 1886). The Delaware and Shawnee prophets 
arose in what has since become the State of Ohio;^ Kanakuk in 
what has since become the State of Minnesota; Smohalla in the 
Rocky Mountains, near the border between the United States 
and Canada; Tavibo and Wovoka in the more southerly western 
highland region of Nevada. It will be seen that the locus of the 
birthplace of the prophet of the day moved westward with the 
movement of the frontier itself. In each generation the would-be 
saviours of the primitive Red Indian society in North America 
made their epiphany in the neighbourhood pf the line along which 
the White Man’s pressure was being exerted at the time. They 
addressed themselves successively to the communities which 
at successive moments were in imminent danger of being sub- 
jugated or evicted or exterminated; and among these exposed and 
threatened communities the influence of each of the prophets in 
turn spread far and wide, partly as the result of long missionary 
journeys undertaken by the prophets themselves, and partly 
through the flocking of pilgrims to the prophets’ own head- 
quarters. 

It is the more remarkable to find that the principal message of 
almost all these prophets was one of peace. And while they 
preached the establishment of this peace in the first instance be- 
tween the Indian peoples themselves, as a necessary preliminary to 
to an union sacrde against the White intruders, they did not make 
their call upon their Indian hearers to cease fighting one another 
in order to direct their followers’ arms against a common alien 
enemy. While they proclaimed that the Indians were a chosen 
people who were destined to a life of bliss in an earthly paradise in 
which the living would be rejoined by the souls of their ancestors, 
this Red Indian Messianic Kingdom was not to be conquered with 
tomahawks, and still less with bullets. It was to come through an 
act of God; and God would perform His act when His chosen 
people had done what was pleasing in His sight. The Indians’ 
part was the spiritual task of watching and praying and the ritual 
duty of discarding all the innovations that they had accepted from 
the White Man. The prophets taught that it was the adoption of 
these alien tools and techniques that had drawn down God’s 
displeasure upon His people, and that an abandonment of these 
unclean things was the sovereign means of recapturing God’s 

* The terTitor7 noyir oc<mpied by this state member of the North American Union 
was not the ancestral domain of the Delaware and Shawnee tribes into which these three 
propiMts were bom. It was merely the temporary camping-ground of broken fragments 
of mbes which had long since been evicted from their orig inal homes. Before it gave 
birth to a prophet, each of these tribes had been *on the run* before the face of the 'White 
aggressor for at least a hundred years. 
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blessing. I The first of the tools that they instructed their followers 
to lay aside were fire-arms (an injunction which sufficiently proves 
the good faith of their exhortation to render unto the White Caesar 
the things that were his, by submitting themselves to the authority 
of the White Man’s Government). The prohibition further ex- 
tended to peaceful utilities like the flint and steel which had been 
replacing tlie Indian’s primitive fire-sticks ; and it was even applied 
to agricultxire by Smohalla, in whose remote homeland the art of 
cultivation had been unknown until the White Man’s advent.^ 

The Indian prophets’ general advocacy of Non-Violence in face 
of implacable aggression and intolerable provocation was justified 
by the event in the rare cases in which either the prophets or their 
followers lost their difficult faith in the virtue of forbearance. 
In the first generation of the series the Delaware prophet’s 
religious movement was fatally compromised by the unhappy 
results of an experiment in militancy on the part of the Delaware’s 
Ottowa disciple Pontiac, who had doubly perverted his master’s 
doctrine by preaching that the object of establishing peace be- 
tween warring tribes of Indians was to turn their united forces 
against the British, and that these alien intruders could not be 
fought effectively without resort to the two exotic weapons of the 
musket and a French alliance .3 In the next generation Tenkswa- 
tawa ‘the Open Door’ brought his own movement to destruction 
when in a.d. 1809 he abruptly abandoned the doctrine of Non- 
Violence which he had been preaching for fourteen years, and took, 
instead, to a militancy which was the practice of his brother 
Tecumseh ‘the Meteor’, 4 - Finally, the Ghost Dance Religion — ^the 

* This notion that, in coping with a more potent culture than one’s own, the disastrous 
error — or deadly siri — ^is to attempt to fight the aggressive culture wdth its own weapons, 
is^ the fundamental idea of the ‘Zealot’ reaction (for the altemative ‘Zealot’ and ‘Hero- 
dian* reactions to the impact of an alien culture see Part IX, below). The classic expo- 
nents of the idea have been the Jewish Zealots from the da3rs of Judas Maccabaeus to 
the days of Bar Kokaba (see V. C (i) (c) 2, pp. 68 and 126, above, and V. C (i) (d) 6 (8), 
Annex, pp. 657-9, and V. C (i) (d) 9 (y), vol. vi, pp. 120—3, below, with the references 
in the footnotes); but the Jewish Zealots of that age, like the Wahhabis at the present 
day, combined their puritanism with militancy, whereas the Red Indian prophets, like 
Johanan ben Zakkai and his rabbinical successors, have combined a similar puritanism 
with a doctrine of non-resistance. 

2 Agriculture and the worship of agrarian fertility gods were, of coijxse, indigenoxis 
in the New World; and the art had spread from the Mexican Plateau to the regioh of 
the Great Lakes before the arrival of the first Europeans on the American side of the 
Atlantic (see II. C (ii) (a) 2, vol. i, p. 265, with foothote i, above). The first English 
settlers in New England fo^nd the loc^ Indians cultivating maize; and the tJbree 
Delaware and Shawnee prophets all arose in communities in which the indigenous 
agriculture of the New World was in use. These Indian prophets in the east of the 
Continent thus had no reason to repudiate agrictdture, since it would never have 
occurred to them to class it with fire-arms as a European invention. 

3 For Pontiac’s ‘Beaver War* (^gerehatur 1763—5) see Macleod, op. cit., pp. 407—23. 
For the untoward efiect of Pontiac’s tinsuccessful excursion into militancy upon the 
fortunes of the Delaware prophet’s religion see ibid., p. 515. 

For the Battle of Tippecanoe (commissum A.l>. x8ii) and its disas^tous efEects upon 
the fortunes of Tehkswatawa’s religion see Macleod, w. cit., pp. 519-21. In A.n, 1814 
a comparable disaster overtook the Creek converte to Tenkswatawa’a religion when the 
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fine fl.ower of the Red Indian Messianic Movement, which Xavibo 
the Forerunner created and handed on to W^ovoka the Messiah — 
sustained a mortal blow when Wovoka’s Sioux converts made their 
desperate and disastrous military outbreak in 1890, and this in 
spite of the fact that the Sioux insurrection against the United 
States Government had not been directly inspired by Wovoka's 
teaching,^ The Ghost Dance Religion of Tabivo and Wovoka 
could not give victory to the Sioux warriors in their forlorn hope ; 
but the. Dreamer Religion of the older western prophet Smohalla 
did inspire Chief Joseph and his Nez Perc6s in 1877 to endure the 
horrors of a thirteen-hundred-and-twenty-miles-long retreat under 
the pursuit of a relentless enemy.^ As a sheer feat of heroic en- 
durance the Nez Pereas’ trek in 1877 is worthy to rank with the 
Torgut Calmucks^ trek in 1771;^ and these two long-drawn-out 
agonies of revolt and flight may be remembered in history as AbeFs 
last protest against Cain in the Old World and in the New World 
respectively. 

At the time of writing it looked as though, for the few antique 
barbarian communities that still remained on the map of a by this 
time almost completely Westernized world, the only chance of 
survival would lie in adopting the tactics of the Abotrites and the 
Lithuanians, who, in the medieval chapter of the history of the 
expansion of Western Christendom, had had the foresight to anti- 
cipate a forcible by a volimtary conversion to the culture of an 
aggressive civilization which was too strong for them to resist.^ 
In our latter-day remnant of an antique barbarian world there 
were still standing out, in 1938, two closely beleaguered fastnesses 
of Barbarism in each of which an enterprising barbarian war-lord 
had latterly been making a determined effort to save a perhaps not 
yet quite hopeless military and political situation by launching a 
vigorous cultural offensive defensive. 

In North-Eastern Iran it seemed possible in 1938 that the 
North-West Frontier problem of the British Indian Empire might 
find its solution, not in any drastic military action against the un- 
tamed barbarians on the Indian side of the Indo- Afghan frontier, 
but rather m the Westernization of Afghanistan herself; for one of 
the cm<dal issues in this at that time still callow social movement in 
A^hanistan was the question whether the Central Government at 
could succeed in establishing its effective authority over the 


local monents of the Shawnee prophet’s faith foUotsred their master’s inauspicious 
exaMlc by m their turn, into militancy (ibid., p. 530, footnote 3). 

I i®® P* 538, with footoote 3. a Ibid., pp. >too-<ox. 

note sTiSd p. <=^Ptex and volume, p. 319, foot 
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untamed barbarians on the Afghan side of the same line; and, if 
this Afghan endeavour were to achieve success, one of the effects 
would be to place the war-bands on the Indian side between two 
fires and thereby make their position ultimately untenable. The 
Westernizing movement in Afghanistan, with which the Indian 
frontier problem was bound up, had been launched by King Ama- 
nallah {regnahat a.b. 1919-29) with a radical excess of zeal*^ which 
was a caricature of the contemporary statesmanship of a Mustafa 
Kemal Atatiirk and a Riza Shah Pehle^; and this intemperance 
had cost the royal revolutionary his throne. Yet King Amanal- 
lah’s personal fiasco was perhaps less significant than the fact that 
the check had not proved fatal to a movement which had had this 
unfortunate start. By 1929 the process of Westernization had 
already gone too far, and a desire for it — or, at least, an acquies- 
cence in it — ^had become too widespread, for the people of Afghan- 
istan to put up with the unmitigated barbarian reaction of the 
brigand-rebel Bacha-i-Sakka (‘the Water-Carrier’s Son’); and 
under the regime of King Nadir and his successor the process had 
been unobtrusively resumed and carried on with a tact which 
seemed to promise more substantial results in the long run than 
the ex-King Amanallah’s provocatively sensational gestures.^ 

The outstanding Westemizer of a beleaguered barbarian fastness 
in A.D. 1938 was 'Abd-al-*Aziz b- *Abd-ar-Rahman Al Sa*ud, the 
King of the Najd and the Hijaz : a soldier and a statesman who, since 
A.D. 1901, had raised himself out of the political exile into which 
he had been bom until he had made himself master of all Arabia 
west of the Rub'-al- Khali and north of the Yamanl Kingdom of 
San'a .3 During the thirty-eight years of his public career up to 
date Ibn Sa'ud had been as resolute in asserting his authority 
against rivals and rebels as he has been moderate in the terms 
which he had accorded to his defeated adversaries. As a barbarian 
war-lord he could bear comparison with the Umayyad Yazid I for 
affability^ and with the Amalung Atawulf for enlightenment. ^ As 
a Westemizer he had apprehended the potency of the modem 
Western scientific technique and had shown a discerning eye for 
those applications of it — artesian wells and motor-cars and aero- 
planes — ^that were particularly effective on the Central Arabian 
Steppe. But, above all, he had seen that the indispensable founda- 

* See V. C (i) {d) 9 (^, vol. vi, p. 103, and V. C (ii) (<2), vol. vi, p. 234, below. 

a For the history of, and sequel to, Amanallah’s ‘raging tearing campai^’ of We.sterm- 
zation in Afghanistan see Toynbee, A. J.: Survey of International Affairs^ vol. i, 

pp. 564-9; PP. 188-234; X93O, pp. 182-8, ^ ^ >1X0 X r . 

3 For King Abd-al- Aziz s career and pohcy see Toynbee, A. J.; Survey of Inter- 
national Affairs, igsSi vol. i, pp. 271-346; 2928, pp. 284—307; 1930, pp. 177—82; 1934* 
pp- 306—8 and 310—21. See the present chapter, p. 226, above. 

5 See the present chapter, pp. 226—7, above. 
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tion for a Western way of life was law and order. ' Abd-al-' AlzIz Al 
Sa'iid stood head and shoulders above the most eminent of his 
Afghan contemporaries in moral and intellectual stature ; and, since 
this was assuredly a case in which personality counted for more 
than any material conditions, Sa'^udi Arabia appeared in 1938 to 
have a better prospect than Afghanistan of transferring herself from 
the ranks of the doomed barbarian war-bands to those of the states 
members of a Westernized Great Society — ^notwithstanding the fact 
that the steppes were more vulnerable than the highlands to military 
attack by the mechanical devices of twentieth-century warfare. 

When the last obstinate enclave of antique barbarian life has 
been eliminated, in one or other of the alternative ways, from the 
cultural map of a Westernized World, shall we be able to con- 
gratulate ourselves on having seen the last of Barbarism itself? 
A complete elimination of the Barbarism of the External Pro- 
letariat would warrant no more than a mild elation, since we have 
convinced ourselves^ (if there is any virtue in this Study) that the 
destruction which has overtaken a number of civilizations in the 
past has never been the work of any external agency, either human 
or inanirnt te, but has always been in the nature of an act of suicide. 

‘We are betrayed by what is false within.’^ And this line of 
poetry, read in the light of our Western history since the autumn 
of the year 1935, may give an unintended turn to a passage in this 
Study on the subject of Abyssinia which was written in the 
autumn of 1931. 

* “The common Christianity’^ of Abyssinia and the West, in a world 
which the radiation of our Western Christian Civilization has now 
imified upon a Western Christian basis, is a theme for satire to which 
only a Voltaire or a Gibbon could do justice. 

The theme had not gone stale through seven years’ keeping, but 
the intervening events^ had raised the question which of the two 
parties was to be the satirist’s target. In plain words; Who were 
the barbarians? Which party had cast itself for the part? The 
Abyssinians, who in the interval had made a vain effort to defend 
themselves against an unprovoked attack? Or the Italians, who 
within the same span of time had broken their own deliberately 
given pledges under the Covenant of the League of Nations and 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact and the Italo- Abyssinian treaty of 1928 
in order to break the Law of Nations, as well as the Law of God, 
by setting out to conquer a country wnich was not theirs and by 
levying war upon a miserably armed people with all the deadly 

* In Part TW, passim, above. 

2 Meredith, G.: Graven quoted in IV. C (iii) (a), voL iv, p. 120, above. 

3 II. D (vii), vol. ii, pp. 364-5, above. 4 Sec p. 207, above. 
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weapons — including poison gas — ^that have been added to our 
modern Western armoury by our modem Western science? If we 
^e to pass beyond the baldly technical sense of the word ‘bar- 
barian’, and to use it in its deeper moral connotation, then we are 
bound to declare that, when the Italians attacked and defeated and 
conquered their Abyssinian victims in East Africa in a.d. 1935-^, 
the reign of Barbarism in our Great Society was not curtailed but 
was, on the contrary, most formidably extended. 

Who, let us ask ourselves again, are the true barbarians to-day, 
and where are they to be found? The familiar barbarians of the 
antique type may have been effectively wiped out of existence 
through the elimination of the last remaining no-man’ s-land 
beyond anti-barbarian frontiers which have now been carried up 
to the limits set by Physical Nature on every front in the World. 
But this unprecedented triumph will have profited us nothing if 
the barbarians, in the hour of their extinction beyond the frontiers, 
have stolen a march on us by re-emerging in our midst. And is it 
not here that we find our barbarians embattled to-day ? ‘Ancient 
civilizations were destroyed by imported barbarians ; we breed our 
own.’^ Are we not seeing a host of neobarbarian war-bands being 
recruited nowadays under our eyes in one country after another — 
and these in the heart, and not on the outskirts, of what has hitherto 
been a Christendom? What else but barbarians in spirit are the 
fighting-men in these Fascii di Combattimento and these Stumiab-^ 
teilungen} Have they not been taught that they are the step- 
children of the Society out of whose bosom they have come, and 
that, as an aggrieved party with a score to pay off, they are morally 
entitled to conquer ‘a place in the sun’ for themselves by a ruthless 
use of force ? And is not this precisely the doctrine that the war- 
lords of the External Proletariat — ^the Genserics and the Attilas — 
have always proclaimed to their warriors as they have led them 
‘over the top’ to plunder some world that has lost the power to 
defend itself? Black shirts, and not black skins, were assuredly 
the badges of barbarism in the war that was waged in Africa in 
1935—6. So much we can confidently declare ; and with no less con- 
fidence we can add that the shirted barbarian is a more foimidable 
menace to Society and a more appalling portent for the sociologist 
than the berserker of whom he has made a prey. The blackshirt 
is a portent because he is deliberately sinning against inherited 
lights, and he is a menace because, for the commission of this sin, 
he has at his disposal an inherited technique^ which he is free to 

* Inge, W. R.: The Idea of Progress (Oxford 1920, Clarendon Press), p- 13. 

2 *It is the possession of funded civilization which makes the illiterate and morally 
wild American hunter of the praines more powerful in hght than the Red Man — ^the 
savage of Civilization more terrible than the savage of Barbarism, It is the funded 
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divert from God's to the Devil's service.^ But in arriving at this 
conclusion we have not yet dug down to the root of the matter, 
for we have not yet asked ourselves what the source may be from 
which this Italian neobarbarism has been derived. 

Towards whom was a Mussolini on the war-path directing his 
faculty of mimesis ? Assuredly not towards his Abyssinian victims, 
whom he affected altogether to despise.^ Our Italian war-lord 
fancied himself as the builder and not as the destroyer of an 
empire. In his own estimation he was not a Mihiragula but a Clive. 
He had stated, in terms, that he thought ‘for Italy as the great 
Englishmen who have made the British Empire have thought for 
England, as the great French colonizers have thought for France'. ^ 
His intended role was that of an eighteenth-century English or 
a nineteenth-century French empire-builder; and his West 
European critics should pause to reflect before angrily or con- 
temptuously dismissing this latter-day Italian caricature of the 
dee^ of their own forebears. A good caricature may be an illumi- 
nating portrait ; and the Italians, after all, are noted for being past 
masters of the caricaturist’s art. In the repulsive Italian coun- 
tenance of a neobarbarian apostate from the path of Civilization 
we may be compelled, with shame and grief, to confess to a re- 
cognition of our English ancestors' authentic features. And a 
twentieth-century Italian dictator's naive assumption of this old- 
fashioned West European mien is a formidable indictment of the 
character of his nineteenth- century and eighteenth-century French 
and English models. The indictment is formidable just because 
it is tendered, in complete good faith, as a tribute of admiration. 
For an imitation which is the sincerest flattery may also be the 
most^crushing condemnation. Tn the last analysis' the inspiration 
of Signor Mussolini's neobarbarian imperialism would appear 
to be a Romagnol's Anglomania; and as soon as we admit this 


civilization that they possess that alone makes les classes dangereuses really dangerous.* — 
Chinese and their Rebellions to which is added an Essay on 
Ctvi li zation (London 1856, Smith Elder), p. 518. 

* The which thus misuses the cultural heritage of Civilization is of the 

essence of Jtobansm; and it is likevrise practised, as we have already observed (on 
those antique barbarians that arc recruited direct from the ranks 
of Pnmitwe M a nkin d. Its eflfectiyeness, and, by the same token, its deadliness, is, 
however, far greater when the practitioners are neobarbarians who have been recruited, 
not from toe er^emities, but from toe heart, of a body social that has broken dovm 
disintegrahon as a consequence of failure in an attempt at Civilization, 
a Wh^c Signor Mus^hm and his kind would have sincerely and indignantly repu- 
diated toe ch^e that they were leading their followers back to Barbarism, they bore 
unmtended^toe^ agaiMt toen^elves in their own ^conscious attitudes and gestures. 
See L. S. Woolf .rQt«a^/ Quacld^ (London i 93 S» Hogarth Press) for synoptic photo- 
paphs showing s^pshots of Signor Mussolini and Herr Hitler addressing their 
mllowezs set Mde by side with toe still life* of graven images of barbarian war-gods. 
The i inmistakab le resemblance is as instructive as it is amusing. 

to toe French pubU«st Monsieur de KerilKs, 

quoted us she Ttmes, rat August, 1935. 
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unpalatable truth we find ourselves compelled to trace back the 
origin of the neobarbarism in our midst to earlier events than the 
formation of the first f ascii di combattimento in a post-war Italy. 
Are not these latter-day Italian Fascist war-bands the spiritual 
descendants of the ships’ -crews of certain Elizabethan patron 
saints of the British Empire — a beard-singeing Drake and a slave- 
trading Hawkins? I To a Castilian historian the affiliation must 
be plain; and a Hindu philosopher who had the discernment to 
recognize, and the generosity to declare, that a conscience-smitten 
generation of post-war Englishmen and Englishwomen was sin- 
cerely and earnestly striving to shake off a disreputable English 
past might ask us gently — ^in a voice half compassionate and half 
ironic — ^whether we were really still so ignorant of the workings 
of the Universe as to flatter ourselves that a single good resolution 
would suffice to release us from a load of karma which had been 
accumulated for us by twelve successive generations of impeni- 
tently imperialist ancestors. 

But must we not pursue our importunate question still farther ? 
Ought we not to remind ourselves, at the close of this chapter, of 
our observation that, in the warfare between external proletariats 
and dominant minorities, it is usually the dominant minorities 
that denounce tliemselves as the aggressors by being the first to 
declare war and to take the offensive We have always to re- 
member that the annals of this warfare between ‘Civilization’ and 
‘Barbarism’, like those of the warfare between the sedentary 
societies and the Nomads, ^ have been written almost exclusively 
by members of one only of the two parties to the dispute. The 
classic picture of the external proletarian, which portrays him in 
the act of carrying his barbarous fire and slaughter into the fair 
domain of some defenceless civilization, is therefore likely, a 
priori^ to be not so much an objective presentation of the truth 
as an expression of the ‘civilized’ party’s resentment at being 
made the target of a counter-attack which his own previous 
aggression has in due course brought down upon his head. The 
complaint against the barbarian, as drafted by his mortal enemy’s 
pen, perhaps amounts to little more than an elaborate variation 
upon a simple theme which has been ‘shown up’ once for all by 
a nineteenth-century French wit; 

Get animal est tr^s m6chant: 

Quand on I’attaque, il se defend !♦ 

I This point has been touched upon, by anticipation, in I. B (i>, voL i, p. i8, above. 

* See the present chapter, pp. 201—3, above. 

3 See Part III. A, vol. iii, p. x8, footnote i, above. 

+ ‘Theodore P. K.’: La Menagerie (1868). 
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THE PROCESS OF OISINTEGRATION 


4 . Alien and Indigenous Inspirations 

The first criterion that we have applied in order to determine 
whether a particular civilization, in a particular stage of its history, 
is in process of disintegration has been the appearance of schism 
in the body social;^ and in the course of a long empirical survey 
we have made ourselves familiar with the lines along which a 
disintegrating civilization is apt to split, and also with the com- 
position and nature and characteristic works of each of the re- 
sulting fractions of the broken-down society. The tripartite 
division of a disintegrating civilization into three such fractions — 
a Dominant Minority and an Internal and an External Pro- 
letariat — ^was originally accepted at an early point in this Study^ 
as a provisional working hypothesis on the strength of the single 
case of the breakdown and disintegration of the Hellenic Civili- 
zation. Our present muster of other examples will perhaps have 
confirmed us in the belief that these are, in fact, the three camps 
into which any disintegrating civilization tends to divide against 
itself; and in the light of our survey we shall perhaps also have 
come to the conclusion that the characteristic works of dominant 
minorities are schools of philosophy and universal states, and 
that internal proletariats display their creative power in the 
creation of ‘higher religions’ and of universal churches, while 
external prolet^iats express themselves in barbarian or dissenting 
religions and in ‘heroic* poetry. Now that we have completed 
our study of schism in the body social, the next step that suggests 
itself is to attempt a complementary study of schism in the Soul. 
But, before we turn the page, we may pause to ask ourselves 
whether the foregoing investigation suggests any general con- 
siderations that may be worth dwelling upon for a moment. 

One question of the kind, which almost thrusts itself upon our 
attention at this point, is that of the source from which the in- 
spirations of these creative works of a disintegrating civilization are 
derived- 


Our earliest definition of societies of the species ‘civilizations’ 
was that they were ‘intelligible fields of study’ ;3 and this empirical 
account of them, from the subjective standpoint of an historical 
observer, turned out to carry with it certain implications about the 
objective nature of the field of observation. It meant that, on the 
whole, the course of the lives of civilizations was self-determined, 
so that, for the most part, this course could be studied and under- 
stood in and by itself, without requiring constant allowance for 

* See V. C (i) (6), pp. 23— 35, above. 
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the play of alien social forces. In this objective as well as sub- 
jective independence we found an important point of difference 
between civilizations, seen steadily and whole, and those fragments 
of civilizations called national states which our modem Western 
egotism has tried to erect into rmiverses in themselves,^ while our 
modem Western paganism has bowed down and worshipped them 
as idols. ^ In contrast to these fragmentary national units the bodies 
social of societies in process of civilization appear to have a genuine 
life of their own. This appearance has been borne out by our study 
of civilizations in their geneses^ and in their growths and so far 
it has not been dispelled by our subsequent study of them in 
their breakdowns^ and disintegrations.^ For, although a disin- 
tegrating society may split into fragments, each one of these 
fragments turns out to be a chip of the old block. We have seen, 
for example, that even the External Proletariat is recruited (not- 
withstanding the name with which we have labelled it) from 
elements that are already within the disintegrating society’s 
field of radiation — even though they may be only on its fringe.^ 
At the same time our survey of the several fractions of societies 
in disintegration — and this is tme, not only of external prole- 
tariats, but of internal proletariats and dominant minorities as 
well — has frequently required us to take alien as well as indigenous 
actors into accoimt in our efforts to follow the plot of the play. 
And this frequent call to extend our mental horizon beyond the 
limits of the particular society momentarily under view — even 
after allowing these limits their widest construction — in order 
to understand what is going on, is a definitely new and dis- 
tinctive element that has entered into our Study at this stage 
of it. 

The empirical survey which we have now just completed has, 
in fact, made it clear that, while the definition of a civilization 
as being ‘an intelligible field of study’ can be accepted virtually 
without qualification so long as the particular civilization that we 
are studying is still in growth, this definition can only be main- 
tained with reservations when we come to the disintegration stage. 
True though it be that the breakdowns of civilizations are due to 
an inward loss of self-determination and not to any external 
blows, s it is not true that the process of disintegration, through 

I See Part I. A, vol. i, pp. 9 - 1 3 » above. 

a See IV. C (iii) (c) z (p), passim, in vol. iv, above. 

3 See Part II, passim, in vols. i^and ii, above. 

4 See Part III, passim, in vol. iii, above. 

5 See Part IV, passim, in vol. iv, above. 

6 See Part V, A, B, and C (i) (c), 1 — 3 , in the present volume, pp. 1-337* above. 

7 See V. C (i) (c) 3, pp. 194-Z03, above. 

* See IV. C (iii) (a), vol. iv, pp. ii 9 -^ 3 > above. 
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which a broken-down civilization has to pass on its way to disso- 
lution, is equally intelligible without reference to external agencies 
and activities. In the study of the life of a civilization in the 
disintegration -stage the ^intelligible field’ has proved to be 
distinctly wider than the ambit of the single society that is the 
immediate object of observation. And this means that, in the 
process of disintegrating, the substance of a body social does not 
merely tend to break up into its component elements but also 
tends at the same time — in consequence of this dislocation — to 
resume its liberty to enter into new combinations with extraneous 
elements derived from foreign bodies — just as the physical disin- 
tegration of a bar of iron is accompanied by an amalgamation of 
certain molecules of the metal, which the process of disintegration 
releases, with molecules of oxygen that are yielded up by the air. 
The formation of this oxide or rust, through a dislocation of the 
molecules of the disintegrating material and through the entry 
of an alien element into the chemical process, is, of course, the 
outward visible sign that the iron bar is weathering away ; and in 
the disintegration of a body social the intrusion of alien social 
elements has a corresponding significance. It will be seen that, 
now that we have come to the study of the disintegrations of 
civilizations, we are finding that the ground on which we took 
our stand at the beginning of this Study is slipping away xfrom 
under our feet. At the beginning we chose civilizations for the 
objects of our Study just because they presented the appearance of 
being ‘intelligible fields’ which lent themselves singly to being 
studied in isolation. We now find ourselves already on the move 
from this standpoint towards a different standpoint which we shall 
have to take up when we examine, in later Parts,* the contacts 
between one civilization and another — ^in the Space-dimension first 
and in the Time-dimension later. Meanwhile, in anticipation of 
this later systematic study of ‘contacts’ for their own sake, we 
may find it convenient at this point to distinguish and compare 
the respective effects of the alien and the indigenous inspirations 
that can be discerned in the activities of the several fractions of the 
body social of a civilization that is in process of disintegration. 

Our survey has shown us that in the activities of ail three 
fractions — ^the Dominant Minority as well as the two sections of 
the Proletariat — ^ien inspirations are apt to enter in. But if we 
now cast our minds back over the results of our survey, with 
our present purpose in view, we shall notice that the effects of 
these alien inspirations differ — ^and indeed are diametrically 
another — ^in difEerent cases, and that the difference 

* In Parts IX and X, below. 
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of circumstance which produces the difference of effect is a 
difference in the identity of the party which is the recipient 
and exponent of the alien cultural influence. In the works of 
the Dominant Minority and the External Proletariat an alien 
inspiration is apt to result in discord and destruction, whereas 
in the works of the Internal Proletariat it is apt to produce the 
exactly opposite effects of harmony and creation. 

To begin with the Dominant Minority, we may recall the fact — 
which has been brought out in our survey^ — that the majority of 
the universal states that are provided for disintegrating civili- 
zations by their dominant minorities are the work of empire- 
builders who are indigenous to the society for which they are 
performing this social service. These indigenous empire -builders 
may be frontiersmen^ from the outer edge of the world upon 
which they confer the blessing of peace through the imposition 
of political unity; but this origin does not, in itself, convict them 
of having any alien tinge in their culture.^ At the same time our 
survey has also brought to our notice certain cases in which the 
moral debicle of a Dominant Minority has been so rapid and has 
gone to such lengths that, by the time when the disintegrating 
society has arrived at the natural term of its ‘Time of Troubles^ 
and is ripe for entering into a universal state, there is no longer 
any remnant of the original indigenous dominant minority that is 
still possessed of the empire-building virtues. In these rather rare 
cases the task of providing a disintegrating civilization with a 
universal state is not usually allowed to remain unperformed on 
account of the indigenous dominant minority’s default. The 
usual denouement is for some alien empire-builder to step into the 
breach and to perform for the ailing society the service that ought 
to have been performed by native hands.4 

We have now to observe that this involuntary acceptance of a 
universal state from an alien source is a practical confession of 
social bankruptcy, and that such a confession is seldom or never 
made with impunity. The alien empire-builder’s little finger is 
apt to be thicker than the native empire-builder’s loins.® The 
outsider who intervenes in order to save a situation with which 


X See V, C (i) (<:) i, pp. 52—5, above. 

a See V. C (i) (c) i, pp. 54—5, above. The stimulus of pressures to which the frontiers- 
men of a society are exposed, and from which, if they respond successfully to this 
challenge, they thereby shield — or starve-^their neighbours of the same culture in the 
interior of the same world, has been examined in II. D (v), voL ii, pp. 112--208, above. 
The misdirection — ^in the malady of Militarism — of the energies that are evoked by a 
successful response to the stimulus of pressures on a cultural frontier has been, examined 
in IV. C (iii) (c) 3 (a), vol. iv, pp. above. 

3 See V- C (i) (/;) i, pp. 55—6, above. 
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the indigenous dominant minority has shown itself incompetent 
to cope is naturally unwilling to undertake this arduous and 
ungrateful task Tor love’. He recoups himself for his pains in 
taking command of a desperate situation by charging an exorbitant 
fee; and since, ex hypothesis he is in power, he can assess this charge 
at as high a figure as he likes and can exact the payment as harshly 
as he chooses. The beneficiary — or victim — of the alien empire- 
builder’s high-handed service has precluded himself, in advance, 
from the possibility of insisting upon fair terms or reasonable 
accommodation. He has no choice, at the moment, but to pay 
whatever price may be extorted from him. But, of course, the 
less he is able to resist, the more bitterly he resents the necessity 
of submitting. Impotence is transmuted into vindictiveness; and 
the retaliation which is beyond the subject’s power here and now 
is saved up for a future settlement of scores against a hated master, 
at compound interest. 

This means that the universal peace which an alien empire- 
builder provides is never perfect — even in a prosaic worldly 
sense — ^because it is never able to grow out of being an external 
repression that depends for its efficacy upon a perpetual exertion 
of the physical force by which it was imposed in the first instance. 
This same crude physical force is, no doubt, the usual means by 
which any empire-builder — alien or indigenous — establishes his 
authority at the moment when he is actually founding his uni- 
versal state; for the ^Time of Troubles’, upon which the universal 
state supervenes, is in its essence an age of violence, and the final 
paroxysm of this frenzy is usually the worst.i Even the best- 
intentioned and highest-minded empire-builder can hardly be ex- 
pected to do his business without behaving in the fashion of his age 
to some extent ; and indeed this hardly avoidable initial recourse to 
violent means seldom provokes any deep resentment; for ‘beggars 
cannot be choosers’, and a society which has travelled so far along 
Ae path of disintegration as to have reached the culmination of 
its ‘Time of Troubles’ must, ex hypothesis have been so cruelly 
buffeted and battered by ^e lawless play of force already that by 
t^s time, most likely , it will be prepared to acquiesce in one more 
hout of violence if, at this price, there is some hope of its being 
ab^ at last to purchase admission into the haven of a genuine and 
On this account all universal states — ^whether 
their founders are natives or strangers — are apt to be accepted 
with resignation, if not with enthusiasm, at the outset; and it is 
only in the later chapters of the story that divergences begin to 
appear m the development of the relations between the rulers and 

* For evidence of this see V. C (ii) (6), passim, in vol. vi, below. 
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their subjects. When these divergences do appear, however, they 
tend to be sharply marked. 

In general we find that in a universal state which has been 
established by native hands — as the Hellenic universal state was 
established by the hands of the Roman frontiersmen of the Hel- 
lenic Worlds — ^Time heals the wounds that the work of empire- 
building has inflicted, and transforms a submission extorted by 
force into an allegiance accorded by consent or even tendered 
with enthusiasm. 

In the history of the Hellenic Society the Age of the Antonines — 
though this was but a brief ‘Indian Summer* which might delay, 
but could not avert, the onset of the winter storms^ — did at least 
achieve one notable permanent moral result in the conversion of 
the Greek Republic of Letters from a passive hostility and re- 
sentment^ to an active' affection and gratitude towards the 
Roman Empire. The successors of Greek philosophers and 
rhetoricians who had still remained imreconciled to Roman rule 
in the time of the Emperor Domitian. (imperabat a.d. Si'-Qb), 
which was already more than a hundred years removed from the 
date of the original establishment of the Pax Augusta in 31 B.c. 
over the dead body of the last of the Greek Great Powers, were 
moved by the time of Marcus (imperabat a.d. i 61— 180) to retam 
to the ‘real life* of their day — ^from the asylum of an archaistic 
wonderland into which they had made their pedantic way through 
a literary looking-glass^ — in order to add their cultivated Greek 
voices to a swelling chorus of praise with which Dea Roma was 
now being honoured, in all sincerity, by the loyal descendants of 
her formerly disaffected subjects. Let us listen for a moment to 
the voice of the Emperor Marcuses academic contemporary 
Publius Aelius Aristeides, who knew how to express, in Greek 
that was both elegant and eloquent, the sentiments of millions 
of his British and Arabian and Pontic and Mauretanian fellow- 
subjects ; 

‘You have made one single household of the entire Inhabited World. ... 
Before the establishment of your empire the World was in confusion, 
upside down, adrift and out of control; but as soon as you Romans 
intervened the turmoils and factions ceased, and life and politics were 
illumined by the dawn of an era of univers^ order ... so that to-day 
the Earth and all they that dwell therein are endowed with a clear and 
comprehensive security. ... 

‘The entire Inhabited World now speaks with one voice in closer 

1 See II. D (v), vol. ii, pp. 161—4, above. 

a See IV. C (ii) (6) i, vol. iv, pp. 58—61, above. 

3 See V. C (i) (c) i, pp. 55-6, above. 

4 See V. C (i) (d) 8 (yj* vol. vi, pp. 78-80, below. 
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unison than a chorus ; and the common prayer which this oecumenical 

chorus utters is for the eternal duration of a Roman Empire which is 

kept in such masterly order by its emperor-conductor You Romans 

are the only rulers known to History who have reigned over freemen. .... 
You have endowed the entire Inhabited World with the constitutional 
liberties of a world-wide city-state. . . . The lustre of your rule is 
unsullied by any breath of ungenerous hostility; and that is because 
you yourselves set the example of generosity by sharing all your power 
and privileges with your subjects . . . with the result that in your day 
a combination has been achieved which previously appeared quite 
impossible — ^the combination of consummate power with consummate 
benevolence. . . . No one is debarred from being a citizen of Rome 
either by an estranging sea or by an intervening continent. In this 
matter no distinction has been drawn between Europe and Asia. 
Every privilege of Roman citizenship lies within everyone’s reach, and 
no one is treated as an alien who, is worthy of responsibility and trust. 
In fact, the Roman Empire is a world-wide democracy under the 
govem^ce of one supreme magistrate who is singled out for his 
pre-eminence in virtue; and Mankind comes together in a common 
forum where each can be sure of receiving fair measure. As an ordinary 
city-state stands to its own parochial territory, so stands this city of 
Rome to the entire Inhabited World. Rome is a town which has the 
World for its countryside. Rome is a citadel which has all the peoples of 
the Earth for its villagers. And Rome has never failed those who have 
looked to her. As the surface of the Earth bears all Mankind, so Rome 
receives all the peoples of the Earth into her bosom, as the rivers are 
received by ^e Sea. And this likeness of Rome to the Sea extends to 
a farmer point. The sea is not increased in volume by the inflow of 
the ^rivers. There seems to be some law of Nature which adjusts the 
Sea’s capacity to the rivers’ discharge. And it is the same with Rome: 
she does not run to any unseemly enormity, but . . . ever keeps and 
displays her own proper proportions.’^ 

This Greek panegyric of Rome from the second century of the 
Christian Era be capped with the Latin testimony of two poets 

who were writing about a quarter of a millennium later than 
i^steides, the one just before, and the other just after, the debacle 
406— lo,^ who came from the opposite extremities of the 

Or^ Romanus — ^the one from Egypt and the other from Gaul. 

This is how Rome is addressed by Glaudian of Alexandria in a 
Latm which was a tpur deforce in the mouth of a Greek citizen 
of the Roman Commonwealth: 


Haec est, in gremium victos quae sola recepit, 
humanumque genus communi nomine fovit 


I A^teides, R Aelius: In Romam, pp. 306, 360, 362. 37C) 
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matris, non dominae, ritu, civesque vocavit 
quos domuit, nexuque pio longinqua revinxit.^ 

And this iB how she is addressed by the Gaul Rutilius in a Latin 
which was likewise an alien tongue in the mouth of a descendant of 
Celtic-speaking barbarians: 

Fecisti patriam diversis gentibus unam: 

profuit invitis, te dominante, capi; 
dumque offers victis proprii consortia iuris, 

XJrbem fecisti quod prius Orbis erat. 
auctores generis Venerem Martemque fatemur, 

Aeneadum matrem Romulidximque patrem : 
mitigat armatas victrix dementia vires ; 

convenit in mores numen utrumque tuos. 
hinc tibi certandi bona parcendique voluptas: 

quos timuit, superat; quos superavit, amat. . • . 
te, dea, te celebrat Romanus ubique recessus, 
padficoque gerit libera colla iugo. 
omnia perpetuo quae servant sidera motu 
nullum viderunt pulchrius imperium.® 

The Gallic poet who, in a . d . 416,3 made this famous declaration 
of admiration and love for a Rome that, six years earlier, had been 
smitten and humiliated by the hand of Aiaric,+ had inherited the 
right to utter these ardent words; for he was descended from 
ancestors who had been brought under Roman rule by force of 
arms — ^and this, at the earliest, not very much more than five 
hundred years before the poet’s own day. 5 Rutilius was moved 

* Claudian: Tie ConsuUuu SHlichonts, Book III, 11 . 150—3. 

* Rutilius Namatianus, C. : I>e Reditu SuOy Book I, U. 63—72 and 79—82. 

3 A.XJ.C. 1169 (Book I, U. 135-6) = A.i>. 416. 

The memory of the Clades Govtica was still fresh in Rutilius's mind ( 11 . 39— 42. and 
115—44). For the impression which the news of the capture of Rome by Alaric'had 
made, at the time, upon the minds of Saint Jerome and Saint Au^stine, see V. C (i) (c) 
3, pp. 223—5, above. Between Saint Jerome’s letter on the subject, which has been 
quoted in V. C (i) (c) 3, p. 223, footnote 2, above, and the first four lines of the passage 
just quoted, in the present context,^ from Rutilius’s poem, there is a twofold verbal 
correspondence. Saint Jerome’s capitur Urbs g^uae totum c^nt Orbent has recognixable 
echoes in RutiUus’s capi and in his Urhem-Orhzs. The chronological facts would allow 
us to account for these echoes by supposing that Rutilixis had read and remembered 
Jerome’s words; for Jerome’s letter seems to have been written circa a.d. 412, while 
Rutilius tells us (see -^e preceding footnote) that the date of his poem is A.n. 416. But 
this chronological possibility is a psycholomcal impossibility and an historical improba- 
bility ; for Rutilius, as he also tells us in his poem, had a violent hatred for Christian 
anchorites and all their works; he would never have been willing to be consciously 
beholden to Saint Jerome for a phrase or an idea; and it is most unlikely that a letter 
addressed by Jerome, from Bethlehem, to a Christian correspondent should have come 
into Rutilius’s hands during the Gallic poet’s sojourn in Rome as Rraefectus XJrbi in 
A.i>. 4 i 4 > «ven if Jerome’s correspondent Principia was still resident in Rome in a.d. 4x2* 
We must therefore assume that the figures of speech that are common to these two 
approximately contemporary pieces of Latin literature were commonplaces which were 
^in the air’ in the second decade of the fifth century of the Christian Bra. We can, 
indeed, already discern them in embryo in the passage, already ancient in Jerome’s and 
Rutilius’s day, which we have quoted above from Aelius Aristeides. 

5 That is to say, if the poet’s home (which he does not deign to mention precisely) 
lay in Gallia Narbonensis. If it lay beyond the Rhdne and the Cevennes, somewhere 
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to write by the emotions that welled up within him as he travelled 
back to his Gallic home after a sojourn in the Imperial City. 
The feeling that chiefly inspired him was home-sickness ; but the 
home that held his affection was the spiritual home that he was 
now leaving, and not the distant countryside that was his birth- 
place and habitual domicile. 

At mea dilectis fortuna revellitur oris, 

indigenamque suum Gallica rura vocant.* 

And his year’s sojourn in the metropolis of his world has been 
all too short for his taste. 

Velocem potius reditrim mirabere, lector, 
tarn cito Romuleis posse carere bonis. 

quid longum toto Romam venerantibus aevo ? 
nil unquam longumst quod sine fine placet.^ 

Nor is this surprising in Rutilius’s case; for the business which 
had brought him on this long journey to the city that had forcibly 
imposed her yoke upon his forebears’ necks was not the payment 
of a tribute or the performance of a corvee but was a call to in- 
vestiture with one of the most distinguished offices of state — and 
this not some oecumenical magistracy which was concerned 
with the Empire as a whole, but the distinctively metropolitan 
Praefectura UrhiSy which might well have been reserved — ^if any 
Roman public honour had been thus reserved in this age — for 
Roman citizens who had been bom and bred within the precincts 
of the city. These happy beings were objects of the departing 
poet-prefect’s wistful and respectful envy. 

O quater et quotiens non est numerare beatos- 
nasci felici quo meruere solol^ 

And his gratitude overflowed at the thought that he had been 
generously summoned from his own provincial birthplace in 
order to be co-opted into this goodly company.^ No wonder that, 
as he left the city of his dreams after having lingered there for 
more than twelve months beyond the end of his golden year 
of office, Rutilius had to shame himself into a faint blush of human 


m that larger part of Gaul which had first been brought under Roman rule by Caesar, 
then RutUius was a Roman ressortissant of less than five hundred years* hereditary 
atan^g. i Book I, 11. 19-zo. a Book I, 11. 1-4. 3 Book I, 11. 5 - 6 . 

+ The hst of toose doubly-disfinguished Prefects of the City who, unlike Rutilius. 
were of n^tr^ohtan origin, was not to close before it had included the future Pope 
Gregory the Great, wl^ appears to have held the Pra^ectura Urhis in or about the 
y^r A.l>. 573 (see III. C (u) (&), vol. iii, p. 267, above), some 160 years after Rutilius, 
who appears to have held the office in a.d. A14. In Rutilius*8 Own words (Book 1 . 11 . 7-8) 
Gregory was one of those ^ » / / 


Qui Romanorum procerum generosa propago 
ingenitum cumulant Urbis honore decus. 
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feeling for his dull Gallic native land by reminding himself that 
her war-scarred countenance had a claim upon his pity. 

Sed quam grata minus, tarn miseranda magis.* 

In the lines^ immediately following the first of the passages 
that have been quoted above, the poet goes on to throw into 
relief Ae greatness and goodness of the Roman Empire against a 
foil which he finds in the work of other empire-builders ; and it is 
interesting to observe the tiniformly alien origin of the examples 
that he picks out: the Assyrians who afflicted a Syriac World with 
a Babyloiuc reign of terror; the Medes who imposed a Syriac rule 
upon their Assyrian oppressors; the Macedonian conquistadores 
who won for Hellenism a dominion over the domain of a Syriac 
universal state that embraced the Egyptiac and the Babylonic 
World as well as the Syriac; the Eurasian Nomad Parthians who 
usurped the heritage of the Achaemenids* Seleucid successors. 

It was assuredly true that the Gallic poet’s crowning eulogy of 
Rome — ‘Quod regnas minus est quam quod regnare mereris’^ — 
would never have been uttered by any of these alien empire- 
bidders’ subjects — ^not even in the evening of their reign, when 
Time had done all that he could to temper the odiousness of 
their rule with the opiate of familiarity. The Babylonian priests 
who welcomed Alexander as a deliverer in 331 b.c. were more 
bitterly hostile to the Achaemenian regime than their predeces- 
sors had been two himdred and eight years back, when, in 539 
B.C., they had seen the first Achaemenian conqueror, Cyrus, ride 
in.** And their pent-up feelings burst out with all the greater 
violence because, for the past century and a half, they had been 
too heavily crushed to repeat the periodical armed revolts with 
which th^ had enlivened the first half-century of their sub- 
jection to an alien Syriac yoke. Alexander’s reception by the 
Babylonians may remind an English scholar of the Hindus’ 
acquiescence in the British Raj in the early days when there was 
still a popular memory of the more obnoxious alien regime of 
the Mughals;s and on this analogy we may conjecture that, if 
the Babylonic Civilization had not solved all its problems by the 
ultima ratio of becoming extinct in the last century b.c.,^ Hellenism 

I Book I, 1 . aa. a Book I, U. 83-6. 3 Book I, 1 . 91. 

See IV. C (ii) (b) a, vol. iv, p. 100, footnote 4, and V. C (i) (c) a, in the present 
volmnc, pp. 94 and 123, with footnote a, above, and V. C (ii) (o), voL vi, pp. 187—8. 
and V. C (ii) (a). Annex II, vol. vi, p. 44a, below. 

3 The Babylonians’ attitude towards the Hellenic culture appears to have r^embled 
the Hindus* attitude towards the Western culture. They reacmy adcmted the externals, 
but were carefid to keep the heart of their own culture intact (see Tam, W- W-: The 
Greeks in Bactria and India (Cambridge 1938, University I^ess), pp. 56-^). 

^ The latest document in the Akkadian language and cuneiform script rhat Ks** yet 
been recovered by our modem Western archaeologists dates from 7 B.c. (Tam, op. cit., 
P. S 7 ). 
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might eventually have come to stink in Babylonian nostrils as 
odiously as the Western Civilization which is embodied in the 
British regime has actually come to stink in the nostrils of our 
latter-day Bengali revolutionaries. Certainly the alien Pax Otto-~ 
manica which had been welcomed in the first quarter of the 
fourteenth century of the Christian Era by the Greek adherents 
of the founder of the Ottoman Commonwealth on the Asiatic 
shores of the Marmara had become an object of loathing to the 
Greeks who rose in the Morea and in Rumili against the Govern- 
ment of Sultan Mahmud II in a.d. 1821. In this case the passage 
of five centuries had produced in Greece a change of sentiment 
which was the exact inverse of the change in Gaul from the 
Romano-phobia of a Vercingetorix to the Romano-philia of a 
Rutilius Namatianus or a Sidonius Apollinaris. 

Another prominent example of the hatred that is aroused 
by empire-builders with an alien culture is the animosity of 
the Chinese towards the Mongol conquerors who provided a dis- 
tracted Far Eastern World with a sorely needed universal state.i 

The vehemence of this Chinese feeling will impress us when 
we remind ouselves that the tincture of alien civilization which 
the Mongols had acquired^ before they took it upon themselves 
to provide the Far East with a Pax Mongolica was far too slight 
to discolour more than infinitesimally ^e straightforward and 
inoffensive barbarism which was their native hue. Yet, faint 
though it was, this taint of discoloration never escaped the sharp 
sight of the Mongols’ Chinese subjects and also never won pardon 
from their resentful hearts. To a distant observer’s eyes the 
difference of tint between the fly-blown, barbarism of the 
Mongols and the uncontaminated barbarism of the Manchus, 
who eventually re-established the Far Eastern universal state 
which the Mongols had originally founded, is so fine that it is 
barely perceptible, even under a scholar’s lens. Yet this fine 
shade made a world of difference between the respective out- 
comes of the Mongol and the M^anchu attempts at an identical 
enterprise. 

_ The Mongols were expelled from China, neck and crop,^ only 
ninety-two years after Qubilay’s capture of Hangchow the 
Manchus were suffered to reign over China for the 267 years that 
elapsed between their entry into Peking in a.d. 1644 and the 


touched upon by anticipation in Part V. A, pp. 3-4, and in V. C (i) 

ti\t^ *37-8; Part III. A, Annex II, vol. in, p. 451; and V. C 

W W 3 » in the present volume, p. 309, above. 

® Sto H. D (v), yol. ii, p, lai, above. 

rp capitated to Qubilay^s general Bayan in a.i>. ia76; Qubilay’s successor 

Tughan *nmvir was driven out beyond the Great WaU in a.d. 1368. successor 
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Chinese Revolution which extinguished their eflFective authority 
in the same city in a.d. 1911. And, even then, the treatment 
which the discomfited Manchus received at Chinese hands was 
entirely different from that which had been meted out to their 
Mongol forerunners. The Mongols, with their indelible brand 
of uncleanness in Chinese eyes, had been physically expelled to 
the farther side of the Great Wall and had then and there resumed 
with ease — ^and possibly with relief — ^their great-grandfathers’ 
nomadic life on their great-grandfathers’ pasture-lands. The Sini- 
fied epigoni of the Manchu conquerors who were put down from 
their seat in 1911 had by then long since lost all personal touch 
with their ancestral homes far away in the forests above the head- 
waters of the Sungari. And, if they had been returned, on 
disapproval, to this wilderness beyond the pale which was their 
historical place of origin, they would have been no more capable of 
resuming the pristine Manchu way of life than a butterfly is capable 
of resuming the life of a caterpillar. Marooned in the Manchurian 
forests, these latter-day Manchu princes and ‘bannermen’ would 
have perished as helplessly there as a Chinese litteratus or a Mongol 
new-born baby; and their former Chinese subjects, \j^ho had op- 
posed them witlxout animus and deposed them without vindictive- 
ness, did not now expose them to this fate. They showed a nicer tact 
— ^and perhaps also a keener malice — ^in simply leaving them where 
they were, to sink unromantically, like lumps of lead, from the top 
to the bottom of the social scale of a Far Extern Civilization that 
these ci-devant barbarians had embraced ‘to have and to hold . . . 
for better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness and in 
health’. 

This Chinese tolerance^ — at first respectful and finally con- 
temptuous — towards the Manchus in the mandarins’ midst presents 
a striking contrast to the violence of the antagonism which the 
Mongols, with their ^en henchmen, excited in Chinese breasts 
from the beginning to the end of the Mongols’ ill-starred attempt 
to play the part of the Imperial people in a Far Eastern universal 
state. That Chinese feelmg is made manifest in two incidents 
which have been recorded by a Western Christian man of affairs 
who worked in China in tie service of the Mongol Khaqan 
Qubilay. In the one case the targets of Chinese xenophobia 
were Orthodox Christian soldiers; in the other case they were 
Muslim administrators; but the temper of both Chinese out- 
breaks was the same. 

The story of the encoxmter between Qubilay’s Orthodox Chris- 
tian soldiers and the Chinese civilian population of a Far Eastern 
World on which the Mongols were unable to impose their peace 
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without making a desert of it firsts is recounted by Marco Polo 

as follows: 

‘At the time of the conquest of the great province of Manzi [the 
Empire of the Sung], when Bayan was in command, he sent a company 
of his troops, consisting of a people called Alans, who are Christians,* 
to take this city [of Changchow]. They took it accordingly; and, when 
they had made their way in, they lighted upon some good wine. Of this 
they drank until they were all chunk, and then they lay down and slept 
like so many swine. So, when night fell, the townspeople, seeing that 
they were all dead-drunk, fell upon them and slew them all ; not a man 
escaped. And, wl>en Bayan heard that the townspeople had thus 
treacherously slain his men, he sent another admiral of his with a great 
force, and stormed the city, and put the whole of the inhabitants to 
the sword. 


The story of the anti-Muslim conspiracy is still more illu- 
minating, since the feeling which it reveals is not the hot-blooded 
homicidal mania that breaks out where there is a state of war, 
but is a colder animosity which smoulders on in peace-time. 

‘A certain Saracen named Ahmad [from Banakath or Fanakant in 
Transoxania], a shrewd and able man, . . . had more power and in- 
fluence with the Great Khan [Qubilay] than any of the others ; and the 
Khan held him in such regard that he could do what he pleased. . . . 
In such authority did this man continue for two-and-twenty years. 
At last the people of the country, to wit the Cathayans [i.e., the Chinese], 
utterly wearied with the endless outrages and abominable iniquities 
which he perpetrated against them, . . • conspired to slay him and 
revolt against the Government. . . . [The principal conspirators, who 
were two Chinese military officers in Qubilay’s service with commands 
at Peking,] sent word to their friends in many other cities that they had 
determined on such a day, at the signal given by a beacon, to massacre 
all the men with beards, and that the other cities should stand ready to 
do the like on seeing the signal fires. The reason why they spoke of 
massacring the bearded men was that the Cathayans naturally have no 
beard, whilst beards are worn by the Tatars, Saracens and Christians. 
And you should know that all the Catha^jrans detested the Great Khan’s 
rule because he set over them governors who were Tatars, or still more 
frequently Saracens, and these they could not endure, for they were 
treated by them just like slaves. You see, the Great Elhan had not 


I solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant.’ — ^Tacitus: Agricola, chap. 30, ad fin, 

. Alaiw were a rear-guard of Uie Sarmatian l^oznads who had hngered on in 

t>etween the Great Western Bay of the Eurasian Steppe and the northern 
r^t-hnls of tJ^ ^ucasus. Their conversion to Christianity in the eighth century of the 
i^hn^an hra had be^ one of the earliest cultural conquests of a nascent Orthodox Chris - 
taan Ci'^mation; and^e d^cendants of these converts had suirwived to be overtaken 
by J^e tidal wave of Mongol invasion in the thirteenth century, and to find their deaths. 

® described, at opposite end of their new masters’ immense 
doimuons. CFor the cor^ersion of the Alans see I. C (i) (b), vol. i, p, 64. above.) — T.T. 

^ip^ ^ (London 1903, John Murray, a vols.), vol. ii, pp. 178-9 — 
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succeeded to the dominion of Cathay by hereditary right, but held it by 
conquest; and thus, having no confidence in the natives, he put all 
authority into the hands of Tatars, Saracens of Christians who were 
attached to his household and devoted to his service, and were foreigners 
in Cathay/^ 

The measure of the hostility which is evoked by alien authors 
of universal states — 3 . hostility which is evidently only exacerbated, 
instead of being mitigated, by the passage of Time — ^is given by 
the uniformly fanatical 8thos of the thoroughbred indigenous 
regimes which sometimes succeed in bringing such alien universal 
states to a premature end. This touch of fanaticism is shared 
by the Ming, who expelled the Mongols from China between 
A,D. 1351 and A.D. 1368,^ with the Marathas who were the exe- 
cutors of the Hindu Society’s revenge upon the Mughals in the 
eighteenth century; and we can detect the same temper, not only 
in the anti-British revolutionary movement in twentieth-century 
Bengal, but also in the successive Babyloriian revolts against 
Darius the Great and Xerxes, and in the Moreot Greek revolt 
against Ottoman rule in a.d. i8ai. 

A no less fanatical temper is apt to be evoked by barbarians 
with a tinge of alien culture when they present themselves in their 
normal role of predatory members of the External Proletariat 
without having gone out of their way to take upon themselves a 
Dominant Minority’s neglected task of establishing a universal 
state. For example, the Hyksos, who broke into the domain of 
the Egyptiac Society after the break-up of the indigenous Egyptiac 
universi state that is known as ‘the Middle Empire’, were hated 
with as burning a hatred, and were expelled at the first opportunity, 
neck and crop, in as vehement a Befreiungshriegy^ as the Mongol 
trespassers upon the sacred soil of China; and this similarity of 
the emotional reaction in two encounters which were so widely 
separated in Time as well as in Space is satisfactorily explained 
by the identity of the colour of the rag which in each case inhiriated 
the bull. It was the alien Sumeric tinge in the culture of the 
Hyksos that made the Egyptians ‘see red’, as it was the alien Far 
Eastern Christian tinge in the culture of the Mongols that mad- 
dened the Chinese. And in the Egyptiac case, as in the Far 
Eastern, our explanation is borne out by the contrast between 
this morbid fury and the common-sense stolidity with which the 
momentary maniac afterwards put up with a visitation from a 
second uninvited guest who was equally unwelcome in himself 

* Ibid., vol. i, pp. 416—18 = Book II, chap. 23. 

a See II. D (v>, vol. ii, pp. lai— 2, and Part III. A, Annex II, vol. iii, p. 417, above. 

3 See I. C (ii), vol. i, p. 139, footnote i, and p. 144; IV. C (ii) (6) a, vol. p. 85; 
IV. C (iii) (c) 2 (^), vol. iv, p. 412 ; Part V. A, in the present volume, pp. 2—3 ; and V. C (1) 
(r) 2, p. 152, above. 
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but who happened to be innocent of the one offence that was 

unforgivable. 

We have seen that the Far Eastern universal state which had 
originally been founded, with such explosive consequences, by 
the Mongols, was eventually re-established with impunity by 
Manchus whose sole, but decisive, point of diversity from their 
Mongol predecessors lay in the fact that their barbarism was free 
from any alien cultural taint. There is a parallel in Egyptiac 
history to this repetition-with-a-difference ; ’'for, when the Egyptiac 
universal state had been re-established in the shape of ^the New 
Empire’ by the Theban expeller of the Hyksos, Amosis, and 
when ‘the new Empire’, in its turn, was overtaken by the decadence 
into which ‘the Middle Empire’ had fallen in its day, two new 
barbarian clouds appeared, as we have seen, above the Egyptiac 
dominant minority’s horizon. In the thirteenth and twelfth cen- 
turies B.c. a decaying Egyptian Empire was assaulted simultane- 
ously by sea-peoples from the Aegean (the mingled destroyers 
and survivors of a broken-down Minoan ‘thalassocracy’) and by 
Libyan Nomads from the African side of the Afrasian Steppe 
and in resisting the assailants of Minoan complexion the military 
emperors of the Nineteenth Dynasty and their immediate suc- 
cessor the second emperor of the Twentieth Dynasty, Ramses III, 
displayed the same energy as the formidable militarists of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty — ^Amosis himself or the first and the third 
Thothmes — ^in contrast to the unwarlike intervening reigns of the 
third and the fourth Amenhotep .3 In so far as the Libyans 
made common cause with the invadeirs from the Aegean in this age, 
both assailants were repelled with equal animosity, and also with 
equal success, by the pugnacious holders of the beleaguered 
^Syp^2.c fort.^ But an extraordinary change of temper came over 
Egyptiac souls after Ramses III, circa iaoo/1190 b.c., had ex- 
pended the last ounce of energy that remained in the Egyptiac 
body social on the task of stemming the last and greatest tidal 
wave of the post-Minoan Volkerwanderung. Thereafter, when the 
sea-peoples’ offensive had been brought to a halt, once for all, at 
the Asiatic gates of Egypt between Pelusium and Gaza, the 
Libyan barbarians from beyond the North-'West African frontier 
of the Eg3?ptiac W^orld found themselves knocking at an open 


pp! mentioned, by anticipation, in IV. C (iii) (c) a O). vol. iv, 
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door as soon as they sought admission by, as well as for, them- 
selves, without any obnoxious confederates from the Aegean to 
cast doubt upon the Libyans* own clean bill of social health as 
untainted barbarians. 

During the period of social prostration which followed the 
death of Ramses III {imperahat drca 1200—1168 b.c.),^ the rois 
faineants who make up the rest of the tale of the Twentieth 
Egyptiac Dynasty allowed the descendants of the Libyan aggressors, 
who had repeatedly been hurled back by these shadow-emperors’ 
predecessors, to encroach upon the sacred soil of the Egyptiac 
World step by step — ^with no single step ever effectively opposed — 
in the role of brigands and mercenaries. And by the tenth cen- 
tury B.c. we find these impudent Libyan intruders in command of 
all the provinces that had not been reserved by the Egyptiac 
priesthood for the benefit of their own new-fangled temple-states.^ 
These sacerdotal legatees of the Egyptiac dominant minority and 
internal proletariat were evidently at this date in virtual collusion 
with the external proletariat’s Libyan representatives; and at 
first sight it seems extraordinary that this Libyan barbarism should 
have been tolerated, at these close quarters, by a fanatically- 
minded hierarchy which had shown itself uniformly intransigent 
towards the Philistines as well as towards the Hyksos. On 
second thoughts, however, we may conjecture that the Libyan inter- 
lopers* immitigated barbarism was the quality which commended 
them to the complacent proprietors of the domain on which they 
were now unobtrusively trespassing. To the professional eye of 
trustees of the Egyptiac tradition who were capable of taking 
a long view, these shapeless plastic lumps of Libyan clay were 
less disconcerting than those rudimentary Philistine and Hyksos 
figurines which had begun to set, hard in an alien mould before 
ever they were thrown upon an Egyptiac potter’s wheel. 

A similar preference for the raw over the ‘semi-manufactured* 
barbarian made itself manifest in the Syriac World during the 
interregnum {durahat circa a.d. 975—1375) which was the final 

I See l. C (i) (6), vol. i, p. loi, above. 

* See IV. C (iii) (c) 3 QS), vol. iv, p. 422, footnote 3, and V. C (i) (c) 3, in the present 
volume* pp. 269—70, above. The process is described as follows by Meyer, E.: Geschichte 
des AltertumSy vol. ii, part (i), second edition (Stuttgart and Berlin 1928, Cotta), p. 589: 

‘[After their defeat at the hands of Rainses III] the Libyan tribes did not ever attempt 
any further invasions [of the Egyptiac World], so far as we know; but their peacei^ 
dissemination over Egypt (a process which was promoted by Ramses* settlements [of 
Libyan prisoners of war on Egyptian soil]) went forward all the more vigorously for 
that. At the same time the [Egyptian] army drew on the Libyans more and more heavily 
for recruits. . . , As, at the same time, the enlistment of mercenaries from overseas [i.e. 
from the Minoan World] 'entirely came to an end after Ramses Ill's day, and the 
military vigour of the [native] Egyptians died away to vanishing point, these Libyan 
troops ^adually became the only militarily effective portion of the Egyptian army. 
The consequence was that, two hundred years later, under Shoshenq I, these Libyans 
who had been Egypt’s serfs converted themselves into Egypt's masters.* 
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chapter in its long history. Of all the barbarians who, in this age, 
fell upon the Syriac Society’s moribund carcass, the Franks were 
perhaps the least barbarous. They were, indeed, the children of 
an adolescent Western Christian Civilization which had already 
begun to develop a distinctive culture of its own; and — ^perhaps 
just on this account — ^they were invariably rejected by the Plebs 
Syriaca in favour of alternative barbarian masters, wherever and 
whenever there was a choice. In the derelict domain of the Anda- 
lusian Umayyad Caliphate in the Iberian Peninsula the victimized 
provincials put their necks under the successive yokes of the 
Murabit Sanhaja Berber Nomads,* who were as barbarous in fact 
as in name, and of the Muwahhid Masmuda Berber highlanders, ^ 
who out-berbered the Murabits, rather than submit to the dominion 
of the Basque and Asturian Christian barbarians with their rein^ 
forcements from the French side of the Pyrenees.^ In the derelict 
domain of the 'Abbasid Caliphate in Syria the provincials who had 
been conquered by the Frankish founders of the Crusader princi- 
palities^ made a corresponding choice when they welcomed as 
deliverers the Turkish and Kurdish barbarian war-bands^ of Zengi 
and Nur-ad-Din and Shirkuh and Saladin. 

We can perhaps even venture to formulate something like a 
general social ‘law’ to the effect that the barbarian invaders who pre^- 
sent themselves free from any cultural taint are apt to make their 
fortunes — and this even if they persist in their barbarian paganism 
instead of abandoning it in favour of the orthodox religion of their 
newly conquered subjects — ^while those who, before their Volker- 
wanderung, have acquired either an alien or a heretical tinge 
must go out of their way to purge themselves of the unclean 
thing, through some positive act of conversion which their sub- 
jects will accept as satisfactory, if they are to escape an other- 
wise inevitable doom of being either ejected or exterminated.^ 

To take the undiluted barbarians first, we may remind ourselves 
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that the Aryas and the Hittites and the Achaeans, who each in- 
vented a barbarian pantheon of their own during their sojourn on 
the threshold of a civilization,* and who persisted in this authentic 
barbarian worship after they had broken through and made their 
conquests, each also succeeded, notwithstanding this ‘invincible 
ignorance’, in becoming the fathers of new civilizations: the 
Indie, the Hittite, and the Hellenic. As for the Kassites and the 
Parthians, who made a half-hearted and ineffective compromise 
between the religion which they had brought in with them and 
the religion which they found in the conquered land, even they 
were rewarded for their innocence of any alien cultural taint* by 
being suffered to enjoy a parasitic dominion which was as pro- 
tracted as it was inglorious, before the society upon which they 
had billeted themselves lost patience at last and spued out of her 
mouth these lukewarm Laodiceans.^ When we pass on to the 
undiluted barbarians who have been converted whole-heartedly 
from their own barbarian religion to the orthodox faith of their 
subjects — ^whatever that faith may have been in any given case^ — 
we find that these robuster converts have won the signal reward 
of being co-opted into the fellowship of a civilization which has not 
owed its origin to their endeavours, and which might, if it had 
chosen, have gone on its own way without accepting their services. 

For example, the Frankish and English and Scandinavian and 
Polish and Magyar converts from a native paganism to the 
Western Catholic Christianity secxired the opportunity to play a 
full, and even a leading, part in the building up of Western Chris- 
tendom. The conversion of the Sakas and the White Hims and 
the Guijaras to Hinduism enabled the Sakas to contribute to 
the foundation of a Hindu universal church in the course of the 

who possesses the capacity fop 'pracdsing some particular art very rarely manages to 
acquire another art perfeedy*) : 

‘A tailor, for instance, who possesses a capacity for sewing, who uses it with the 
greatest skill, who is really master of his art, and who has made it part and parcel of 
himself, will be unable afterwards to acquire, to perfection, the art of being a cabineto 
maker or a mason. If he did achieve this, that would mean that he did not yet possess, 
to perfection, the former capacity; it would mean that the dye of that capacity in him 
had not yet t^en fast. Here is the explanation : it is that the capacities — being attributes 
of the Soul or colours which the Soul is apt to take — caimot overlay one another on 
the Soul and can only settle on the Sotd one at a time. In order to acquire a capacity 
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primitive state of its nature. Afterwards, when it takes the colour of this or that capacity. 
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I See I. C (i) (6), vol. i, pp. 96—7; II. E> (vii). Annex V, vol. ii, pp. 434—7; and V. C 
(i) C^) 3» hi the present volume, pp. 230—3, above. 

* The Philhellenism of the Pai^ians was so superficial that it can hardly have counted 
among the offences for which the Parians were eventually condemned and executed 
by the Syriac ‘Zealots’ of the Zoroastrian persuasion (see V. C (i) (c) 3, pp. 216 and 240, 
above). 3 Rev. iii, 16. 

•♦For the general principle of policy that may be summed up in the maxim *JteUgio 
Regionis Rehgio Regis* see V. C (i) (d) 6 (8), Annex, pp. 704—12, below. 
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first four centuries of the Christian Era,* and the Huns and Guijaras 
to play, in the first chapter of the history of the resulting Hindu 
CiviliMtion, the part which was played in the first chapter of our 
Western history by the Franks.* Similarly, the conversion to 
Buddhism of the Kushans when they crossed the Hindu Kush,* 
and of the To Pa when they established themselves in Shansi, 4 
conferred upon the Kushans the privilege of serving to speed a 
nascent Mahayana on its way across the Oxus from India to the 
Far EastjS while the subsequent acceptance of the full-blown 
Catholic Mahayana by the To Pa singled out these hitherto 
obscure Eurasian Nomads to enjoy the honour of laying the founda- 
tions for the Far Eastern United Kingdom of the Sui and the 
T’ang.^ In the post-Syriac interregnum the conversion of the 
Saljuqs on the one side and the Murabits and Muwahhids on the 
other to the Sunnah^ cast these Turks and Berbers for the roles 
that were played in the post-Hellenic interregnum by the Franks 
and the English and in the post-Indic interregnum by the Huns 
and the Guijaras.® In the disintegration of the main body of 
Orthodox Cludstendom we can see that the Serb barbarians, who 
were converted to Orthodox Christianity,^ found a wider field — 


* See V. C (i) (c) 3, Annex II, pp. 60^5-6, below. 

* The evidence for the Hun and Gurjara origin of the RSjputs, who were the ruli]\ 
element in the Hindu World, from the emergence of the Hindu Civilization in the eighth 
century of the Christian Era until its breakdown in the twelfth, is set out in Smith, V. A. : 
The Early History of India^ 3rd edition (Oxford ;X9i4, Clarendon Press), pp. 407—15, 
The crucial act in the metaxnorphosis of the Eurasian Nomad raider into the Rajput 
paladin seems to have been his conversion to Hinduism. 

3 See V, C (i) (c) z, p. 133, with footnote i, and V. C (i) (c) 3, p. *75, with footnote 
3, above. 

* See IV. C (ii) (b) i, vol. iv, p. 65, and V. C (i) (c) 3, in the present volume, pp. 372- 

3, above. ^ 

3 See IV. C (ii) (6) i, vol. iv, p. 65, and V. C (i) (c) z, in the present volume, pp. 
13^^ and 143-0,. above. 

* The To Pa barbarian * successor-state* of the Han Empire in Shansi blossomed out. 


subduing unreclaimed Nomads m its own rear on the Steppe (for this latter feat see 
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and this for more effective action — ^than their kinsmen and neigh- 
bours the Bosniaks, who were converted to the heresy of Bogomil- 
ism.* Finally, we may observe that the Aztecs — ^who were on the 
point of imposing their own grim peace upon a distracted Mexic 
World when the Spaniards suddenly burst in and wrested out of 
the Aztecs’ hands the role of serving as the empire-builders of a 
Central American universal state — ^were undilutedly barbarian inter- 
lopers^ who had embraced, apparently without reserve, the religion 
wiiich the Mexic Society had inherited from its Mayan pre- 
decessor. ^ 

If we now survey the barbarians who have yielded, like the 
Bosniaks, to the attractions of an alien or a heretical faith, we 
shall observe that the Bosniaks themselves are in a category of 
barbarian heretics that have elected to save themselves alive by 
capitulating to the prevailing orthodoxy before it has been too 
late. The Bosniaks prudently exchanged their invidious Bogomil- 
ism for the Sunni Islam which was the religion of the alien 
Ottoman founders of an Orthodox Christian universal state.-* 
The Burgundians and Visigoths and Lombards exchanged their 
Arianism for the Catholicism of their subjects. And the Mongol 
Il-Khans of Iran and ‘Iraq, after toying with both Nestorianism'" 
and the Shi'ah,^ had the wisdom in the end to opt for a Sunnah^ 
which in their days was the faith of the vast majority of the 
population in the territories over which the Il-Khans’ rule ex- 
tended. 

The statesmanship of these barbarian apostates is commended 
by the spectacle of the untoward fate of their comrades who 
hardened their hearts; for if ‘Paris is worth a mass*, it is pre- 
sumably to be allowed, a fortiori^ that any apostasy is justified, on 
Machiavellian standards, when the alternative to it is eviction 
or extermination ; and one or other of these unpleasant experiences 
seems to have overtaken every one of the heretical barbarian war- 
bands that have insisted upon making themselves unnecessarily 
odious to their subjects by perversely persisting in the error of 
their religious ways. The Hyksos worshippers of Set were evicted 
from the Egyptiac World by Amosis.® The Ostrogoth Arians were 

I See IV. C (iii) (c) a (^, voL iv, pp. 368-9, and V. C (i) (c) 3, in the present volume, 
p. 295, above. 

* See II. D (v), vol. ii, p. 207, and V, C (i) (e) 3, in the present volume, p. 280, above. 

3 See I. C (i) (e), vol. i, p. 127, above, and V. C (i) id) 5, in the present volume, p. 437, 

ootnote 3, brfow. 

* See IV. C (iii) (c) 2 03 ), vol. iv, p. 368, footnote 3, and V. C (i) (r) 3, in the present 
volume, p. 327, above. 

s See II. D (vii). Annex VIII, voL ii, pp. 449—52, above. 

* See I. C (i) (6), Annex I, vol. i, p. 363, above. 

^ See I. C (i) (&), vol. i, Azmex I, pp. 364 and 401, and Part III. A, Annex II, vol. ui, 
pp. 439 and 450, above. 

* See p. 351, vath the references m footnote 3, above. 
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evicted from Italy, and the Vandal Arians exterminated in Africa, 
by Justinian. The Mongols, with their Nestorian Christian taint 
and their Tantric Mahayanian Buddhist proclivities, were evicted 
from China by the Ming.* The Katama and Daylaml and East- 
Arabian Shi*ites, whose Fatimid and Buwayhid and Carmathian 
leaders seemed destined for a moment to divide between them 
the heritage of the Sunni ^Abbasid Caliphate, were all brought 
to naught at the moment when the prize seemed to be within 
their grasp. The Buwayhids were supplanted by the Saljuqs; 
the Fatimids were deposed by Saladin; the Carmathians were 
hurled back from the borders of Iraq and Syria and were left to 
die of inanition in the deserts in which they had made their lair.=^ 
Finally we iiiay notice that the Far Western Christians of ‘the 
Celtic Fringe’, who obstinately clung to their own peculiar usages, 
were absorbed into the body social of Roman Christendom by a 
process of subjugation, instead of being taken into partnership 
on equal terms like the Scandinavians. The Scandinavians were 
no more successful than the Far Western Christians were in their 
attempt to erect a promising barbarism into an independent 
civilization in face of the Roman Christendom with which they 
had collided ; but, in the terms of their capitulation to a victorious 
Roman Christendom, they profited conspicuously, by contrast 
with the Celts, from the facts that they passed straight out of a 
native barbarian religion into the Roman form of Christianity 
and that they made this change through a voluntary act of con- 
version.^ 

The outstanding exception to this particular clause of our 
‘law’ is presented by the history of the Primitive Muslim Arab 
external proletariat of the Roman Empire, who succeeded in 
making their fortunes^ — ^and this with an unparalleled brilliance — 
notwithstanding their obstinacy in clinging to their barbarian 
version (or travesty) of Syriac religion^ instead of abandoning Islam 
for the Monophysite Christianity of their new subjects in the 
conquered Roman provinces of Syria and Egypt, This is, how- 
ever, one of those exceptions which do not discredit a rule but 
rather confirm it; for we have noticed, in other contexts,^ that 
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the Muslim Arab barbarian conquerors of these Roman pro- 
vinces had a subsequent career which was utterly different from 
that of their Berber and North European and Eurasian Nomad 
compamons-in-arms who broke through the frontiers of the same 
empire on other fronts. Through the Arabs’ incidental conquest 
of the entire Sasaman Empire, in the course of their victorious 
assault upon the Oriental provinces of the Roman Empire, the 
barbarian ‘successor-state’ of the Roman Empire which the Arabs 
had founded on Syrian soil transformed itself into a restoration 
of the Syriac universal state which had been prematurely de- 
stroyed, a thousand years before, when the Achaemenidae had 
been overthrown by Alexander; and the vast new political mission 
vith which the Muslim Arab conquerors were thus, almost acciden- 
tally, invested, opened up a new horizon for Islam itself. Alone 
among barbarian heresies, the Arab prophet Muhammad’s 
amalgam of Christianity and Judaism escaped the scrap-heap 
which is the usual destination of such crude barbarian black- 
smith’s work. Under the normal operation of our rule the Arab 
war-bands that settled upon Syria and Egypt in the seventh 
centory of the Christian Era ought either to have abandoned 
their Muhammadan heresy or to have been cast out again into 
their native Arabian steppes before the close of the eighth century. 
In the actual event the year 800 saw the Arabs politically firm 
in the saddle through the length and breadth of the Syriac World 
from Andalusia to Farghana; and by the same date Islam, so far 
from being extinct, had already turned into a ‘higher religion’ 
with a ‘manifest destiny’ to provide the Syriac internal pro- 
letariat with its long-sought universal church.^ 

It will be seen that this history of Islam is a special case which 
does not invalidate the general results of our inquiry.^ In general 
we are evidently justified in concluding from an empirical survey 
that, for external proletariats and for dominant minorities alike, 
an alien inspiration is a curse, because it is a fruitful source of 
friction and frustration for either of them in their dealings with 
members of the other two fractions of the three into which a 
^sintegrating society splits up. If we turn now to examine the 
influence of alien inspirations upon the lives and fortunes of 
internal proletariats, a survey of the field in this case will lead to 
a conclusion which is exactly the opposite. For internal proletariats 
we shall find that an alien inspiration, so far from being a curse, 
is a blessing which confers upon those who receive it an apparently 

* ^ P* above, and V. C (i) (d) 6 (S), Annex, pp. 677-8, below. 

® The history of Islam is also a special case in respect of another social ‘law* to the 
effect that religions bring ruin on themselves by going into politics (see V. C (i) (d) 6 (8), 
Annex, pp. 672—8, below). 
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superhuman power of taking their conquerors captive^ and of 
attaining the end to which they have been born.^ And if we 
hesitate on first thoughts to accept this conclusion, because we 
can see no reason why an identic cause should have these diametri- 
cally opposite effects when it is acting upon different fractions 
of the same body social,^ we must be content in the first instance 
to verify the fact in the hope that it may begin to explain itself as 
we study it at closer range and in greater detail. Our thesis can 
best be tested by an examination of those ‘higher religions’ and 
universal churches which are the Internal Proletariat’s charac- 
teristic works; and our survey of these has shown that their 
potency depends upon the presence, and varies in proportion to 
the strength, of an alien spark of vitality in their spirit.^ 

This alien spark is visible in most of the ‘higher religions’ 
which we have identified in an earlier chapter ;5 for a ‘higher 
religion’ usually turns out to have originated in some section of 
the Internal Proletariat that has at any rate been profoundly 
influenced by some alien culture, even if it has not actually been 
recruited from a population which has been forcibly detached 
and transferred from some alien body social by an act of conquest 
on the Dominant Minority’s part. 

For example the worship of Osiris, which was the ‘higher 
religion’ of the Egyptiac proletariat, can be traced back tentatively 
(as we have seen)^ to an alien origin in the Sumeric worship of 
Tanimuz; and the mariifold and competing ‘higher religions’ of the 
Hellenic internal proletariat can all be traced back to various 
alien origins with certainty. In the worship of Isis the alien spark 

* Horace, Epp.^ Book II, Ep. i, 1 . 156. * John xviii. 37. 

3 The question why, for the Internal Proletariat, an alien inspiration is a social *asset\ 
instead of being the social ‘liability* that it is for the External Proletariat and for the 
Dominant Minority, must, of course, be kept distinct from the different question why. 
for the Proleteriat of both kinds, an alien inspiration is attractive. The answer to tms 
second question is obvious. The Proletariat is drawn towards alien elements of culture 
for the negative reason that these have no associations with a Dominant Minority .against 
whose dLomination the Proletariat is in revolt- In the case of the External Proletariat we 
have come across this motive already in observing the External Proletariat’s proneness, 
even when it accepts a ‘higher religion* from the Dominant Minority’s side of the limet^ 
to i^e this ‘higher rehgion* in some heretical form (see V. C (i) (c) 3, pp. aay-ao 
(jArianism, Celtic Christianity, Islam), pp. aso-a <|Manichaeism, Nestoxianism, the 
ohi ^), pp. 295—6 (Bogomilism, Bektashism, Wahhabism, Idrisism), pp. 309—10 (Tantric 
Mahayaman Buddhism), pp. 328—32 (the North American Indian prophetic rehgions)). 
Some of the corresponding considerations in the mind of the Intern^ Proletariat are 
brought out in Ae following note by Professor Gilbert Murray: 

‘The Proletariat (i)' craves an imaginary world, or world of faith, to compensate the 
real world in which ^ God’s chillen obviously have not got wings— or shoes; and (2) 
feels sure that, whatever the truth is, it cannot be what their masters know or believe 
(as the English laboiirer knows that it cannot be the Squire’s “Church of England”, or 
me factory hand that it cannot be the Employer’s “Liberalism”). Therefore anything 
from a foreign source is welcome.* 

j PP* 40 “ I- C (i) (n), vol. i, p. 57; II. D (vi), vol. ii, pp. 213—16; 

and V;. C (y (c) 2, in the present volume, passim, above. 

® lu V. C (i) (c) 2, passim, above. 6 In V- C (i) (c) a, pp. 147—50, above. 
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is Egyptiac; in the worship of Cybele it is Hittite; in Christianity 
and Mithraism it is Syriac; in the Mahayana it is Indie; and in 
each of these cases we are acc5[uainted with the historical cir- 
cumstances in which the vital fire was introduced into the Hellenic 
tinder. The first four of the ‘higher religions’ in this Hellenic 
list were created by Egyptiac and Hittite and Syriac populations 
which had been conscripted into the Hellenic internal pro- 
letariat through Alexander's conquest of the Achaemenian Empire 
in and after the year 334 B.C., while the fifth — ^namely the M^a- 
yana — ^was created by an Indie population which had been like- 
wise conscripted into the Hellenic internal proletariat, in and 
after the second decade of the second century b.c. through the 
Euthydemid Bactrian Greek princes’ conquests in the Indie World. ^ 

Profoundly though they may differ from one another in their 
inward spiritual essence, all these five ‘higher religions’ have at 
least this superficial feature in common. They are all of them 
attempts to translate some non-Hellenic religious inspiration into 
Hellenic terms — devotional or philosophic or aesthetic.^ In the 
first four of them this feature is notorious; but it is also unmis- 
takably recognizable in the Mahayana. One of the decisive steps 
towards the creation of a ‘higher religion’ out of the philosophy 
of Siddhartha Gautama was taken when Buddhist sculptors made 
use of the plastic medium of representation, which the intrusive 
Hellenic culture had placed in their hands, in order to portray the 
Buddha in concrete anthropomorphic form.^ 

This visualization of the Buddha as a being of the Apollinean 
Hellenic type was attained by a utilization of Hellenic technique 
on Indie soil, before the nascent ‘higher religion’ had begun to 
spread beyond the bounds of the society that had given it birth. 
But the Buddha who had been clothed in this Hellenic body — a. 
body of cold marble and not of flesh and blood — had only been 
invested with the bare externals of divine personality. The 
would-be worshipper had still to discover the living god within 
the lifeless statue; and this act of intuition was not achieved \mtil, 
in the next chapter of the story, the statue itself had been spirit- 
ualized by an Indie chisel,^ and, in the next chapter after that, the 

* See I. C (i) (6), vol. i, p. 86; II. D (v), vol. ii, p. 143; V, C (i) ic) a, in the present 
volume, p. 133, with footnote 1, and p. 139; and V. C (i) (c) 3, pp. 275-6, above. 

» On this point see further pp. 366-^, below, 

3 See III. C fii) (a), vol. iii, p. 247, footnote 2, and V. C (i) (c) 2, in the present 
volume, p. 134, above. 

-4- The Apollinean type of Buddha statue, which seems to have been the creation of 
Greek artists working in Oandhara near the beginning of the last <^ntury b.c. at ^e 
latest, was discarded, in favour of a more spiritual type, by an Indie school of artists 
working at Mathura after the beginning of die second century of the Christian Bra, at 
the ea^est (see Tam, W. W.: T?ie Greehs in Bactria and India (Cambridge 1938, 
Universily Press), pp. 396—408). 
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ci-‘devant Indie philosophy, with its mantle of thus Indicized 
Hellenic art, had been propagated from the Indie into the Syriac 
provinces of the Bactrian Greek Empire’s Kushan ‘successor- 
state’. I In the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin under the Kushan regime 
Buddhism imderwent a further translation — this time on the 
devotional plane — ^into terms of the other alien culture which it 
encountered here. On this Syriac ground the Indie philosopher 
portrayed as an Indicized Olympian god was transfigured, to all 
appearance, into a Zoroastrian saviour;^ and it was this second muta- 
tion that completed the metamorphosis of Gautama’s philosophy into 
the religion of the Mahayana. Thus the Mahayana was miraculously 
bom from an Olympian’s head and was then still more miracu- 
lously brought to life like Pygmalion’s statue. And, if, in the next 
chapter after that, the new religion had travelled westwards in 
order to compete with its four sisters for spiritual supremacy in 
the Hellenic World, the Mahayana would have presented itself 
to its Hellenic converts as a Hellenized proletarian-bom ‘higher 
religion’ with a twofold alien inspiration — part Indie and part 
Syriac. 

In this Indo-Syriac duality the Mahayana would not have been 
an altogether peculiar portent in the spiritual landscape of the 
Romm Ernpire, for it would have had a counterpart in Mithraism, 
which — ^wiA its strong infusion of the Babylonic astral philo- 
sophy3 — ^might be regarded as a dual Syro-Babylonic rather than 
as a simple Synac graft upon a Hellenic stem. As it happened, 
however, the direction in which the Mahayana travelled from its 
temporary camping-ground on the banks of the Oxus was not 
westward but eastward. Under the Kushan regime, aS we have 
observed, it spread from the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin to the Tarim 
Basin in the age when the two were politically united in the Kushan 
Empire; and from the Tanm Basin — ^which was a province of the 
Simc universal state again after, as it had already been before, the 
interlude of the Kushan occupation — the Mahayma travelled on 
to conquer a vast new spiritual empire in the Sinic World.s 


\ S 9‘X *39-40» above. 

form of a direct not, of course, take the 

Sakya aristocrat from Kaoilavastu. 


reUrion-of indie o * natural, and perhaps inevitable, step for a 

sSfwas to e^L^d the was a term in a series. The new 

the mythical f-mnhTimV - e^cercise of the devotional imagination. And it was 

rae mymi^ epiphanies — an Avalokita and a Maitrcya and an Amitabha r Amirfa^ that 

Mahayana (For th^ cSt oT^^bha (xMd) 

(i/(c) ^ ptesent volufee^ ^ 

I Ti PP- 56-7, above. 

C m P* footnote i; IV. C (ii) (b) r, vol. iv, p. 65; V. 

above. ’ ^ PP* ^39 4 ® and 144-6; and the present chapter, p. 356, 

* See V. C (i) (c) a, pp. 143 - 5 , above. 
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The victory of the Mahayana in the Far East is a triumph which 
is comparable in magnitude to the victory of Christianity in the 
Near East and the W^est; and the irresistible inference is that an 
alien inspiration cannot be a source of friction and frustration 
when the party that is fired by it is an internal proletariat and 
not either an external proletariat or a dominant minority. The 
Christian religion of the Hellenic internal proletariat was not 
debarred by its Syriac ‘taint* from conquering the Hellenic 
W^orld; and the Mahayana conquered the Sinic World in spite 
of being saturated with an alien ‘taint* that was neither single 
nor even dual but actually triple — ^for in Sinic eyes the Indie and 
the Hellenic and the Syriac elements in the Mahayana were all 
equally exotic ; and the Hellenic style of the Mahayanian Buddhist 
art, which would have served the Mahay^a as a passport for 
admission if it had been knocking at the gates of Antioch or Rome, 
only emphasized its outlandishness in the sight of citizens of 
Ch’ang Ngan and Loyang. Nevertheless the Mahayana trium- 
phantly made its conquest of the outgoing Sinic Civilization and 
successfully impressed upon the incoming Far Eastern Civilization 
an imprint of Hellenic art and Syriac devotion and Indie philosophy, 
though these traits were all decidedly alien from the 6thos of the 
apparented Sinic Society to which this nascent Far Eastern 
Society was affiliated. These indisputable historical facts would 
appear to suggest that for an internal proletariat an alien ‘taint* 
is no handicap, but is rather a positive advantage. For, while 
it might perhaps be arguable (though the argument would be a 
tour de force) that Christianity conquered Hellenism in spite, 
and not because, of the conquering religion’s non-Hellenic spark 
of Syriac inspiration, it would be almost beyond belief that, if 
alienness were really a hindrance and not a help to the spread of a 
‘higher religion*, the Mahayana could ever have conquered the 
conservative-minded latter-day Sinic World under the crippling 
handicap of being alien three times over. 

Our conclusion will not .be shaken by a consideration of certain 
cases in which an attempt to conquer a society has been made by 
an alien ‘higher religion* without success. There is the abortive 
attempt of the Shi^ah to become the universal church of the main 
body of Orthodox Christendom under the Ottoman regime and 

} See I. C (i) (&), Annex I, vol. i, pp. 382-3, and V. C (i) (c) 2, in the present volume, 
p. Ill, above. The process through which the Shi* ah introduced itself into the internal 
proletariat of the main body of Orthodox Christendom resembles the process by which 
the Mahayana introduced itself into the internal proletariat of the Sinic Society. In 
this cf^e, as in that, the intrusive reli^on was able to make its entry owing to the vicissi- 
tudes in the history of a border province in which it had gained a foothold. In the case 
of the Mahayana this border province was, as we have seen, the Tarim Basin: an out- 
lying anhex of the Indie World which was conquered lor the Sinic World by the Prior 
Han; reconquered for the Indie World (and for the Syriac and Hellenic worlds as well) 
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the abortive attempt of Catholic Christianity to become the 
universal church of the Far Eastern Society — in China during 
the last century of the Ming and the first century of the Manchu 
regime, and in Japan at the moment of transition from the Japanese 
‘Time of Troubles’ to the Tokugawa Shogunate. Again, the role 
which has been played by Catholicism in the Far East and by the 
Shi'ah in the main body of Orthodox Christendom has been 
played in the Russian Orthodox Christendom, post Petrum^ by 
the Protestant variety of Western Christianity. In each of these 
cases the intrusive ‘higher religion’ has failed to make its conquest, 
in spite of the alienness of its origin ; but in each case the failure 
has a convincing explanation which has nothing to do with the 
question whether the inspiration of the successful religion has 
been alien or indigenous. 

In Russia, for example, Protestantism has been driven off the 
field in our day by the competition of a rival movement of the 
same alien origin: the Marxian philosophy. At the time of going 
to press in a.d. 1938 the triumph of Marxism in Russia was still 
so recent that it would have been rash to assert that it was defini- 


tive or to rule out the possibility that Protestantism — ^which had 
shown more fight, under the Marxian persecution, than the native 
Russian Orthodoxy — ^might some day return to the attack. But 
Tvhether it is Marxism or Protestantism that is eventually to be 
victorious in Russia is a question that does not affect the present 
argument, considering that both these competing faiths alike 
have come in from abroad. The defeat — ^whether temporary or 
permanent — of Protestantism by Marxism in the Soviet Union 
is simply ^ incident in the struggle between competing alien 
reli^ons, like the defeat which was inflicted upon Mithraism by 
Christianity in the corresponding struggle for the spiritual conquest 
of the Roman Empire. 

As for the Shi*ah in the Ottoman Empire and Catholicism in 
Japan, they were both cheated of their prospective spiritual 

^ ^ally conquered back by the Posterior Han for a Sinic World 
caught fire from a Mahayaman spark that had been conveyed into the 
Kushan occupation. In the process by which 
Orthodox Christendom, the geo- 
^ was played by Central and Eastern Anatolia ; an integral 

w Orthodox Christendom which was detached, and annexed to 

TT? ^ result of the Saljuq conquest (see II. D (v), vol. ii, pp. 153-4: 

and IV.^C (iil) (c) 2 (^), vol. ivrpp^ 395>^, abov 5 : 
into dissolution, this alien territory ^ic^U had con- 
to the m the domain which the defunct civilization bequeathed 

Society; but m the fifteenth century of the ChristianlEra this 
foSi^ra Orthodox Christian World by the Ottoman 

fSted Chnsban uiuversal state. The Shi'ism which then tried and 
SS eait S: ^versal chmch of the Ottoman Empire had entered AnatoUa from 

Srh. *° 6 s-< 46 s) which elapsed between the 
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conquests by being exploited — or at any rate suspected of being 
exploited — ^for illegitimate political ends. In either case the 
Government of the empire which the missionary religion was 
seeking to convert suddenly abandoned a policy of complacency for 
the policy of repression because it became convinced that the ^ien 
religion whose progress it had been tolerating in its dominions was 
being insidiously used by a foreign and hostile Power as an instru- 
ment for undermining the loyalty, and capturing the allegiance, of 
an unoffending neighbour’s subjects. The Shi'i insurrection of a.i>. 
15 1 1 in Ottoman Anatolia under the leadership of Shah Isma'il’s 
agent Shah Qtili convinced the sluggish Sultan Bayezid’s vehement 
son Sultan Selim that he was faced with a choice between losing 
his Asiatic dominions to the Safawis or purging them of Shi 'ism ; 
and accordingly he made an end of Shi'ism in Anatolia in the 
massacre of a.d. 1514:^ an atrocity which blighted for ever the 
prospects of the Shi'ah in the Orthodox Christian World. It 
was on similar grounds in Japan that Catholicism, after being 
allowed to win a foothold and make some headway during the 
second half of the sixteenth century of the Christian Era, was 
afterwards frowned upon by Hideyoshi (dominabatur a.d. 1582— 
98) and was finally extirpated remorselessly by the Tokugawa 
between a.d. 1612 and a.d. 1638. The Japanese Government’s 
objection to Catholicism was of the same political order as the 
Ottoman Government’s objection to Shi'ism. It was believed 
that both the European Catholic residents in Japan and the 
Japanese converts were being turned to an illegitimate use by the 
Spanish Crown as agents in underhand preparations for a Spanish 
attack on Japanese independence; and it was in order to anticipate 
this supposed danger ^at the Japanese Government proceeded 
to stamp Catholicism out. 

The failure of Catholicism in China was not, like its failure in 
Japan, the incidental effect of an extraneous political cause. In 
China this alien religion was eventually rejected on reli^ous — or 
perhaps rather on philosophical — ^grounds. Yet, even here, it was not 
its sheer alienness that was fatal to it. In China, too, the prospects 
of Catholicism were blighted by the action of a foreign Power, 
though in this case the Power that intervened with disastrous 
results was of an ecclesiastical and not of a political order. The fatal 
act was a refusal, on the part of the Vatican and its representatives, 
to allow the Jesuit missionaries in China to carry on their work 
of translating an alien Catholic religious idiom into the traditional 
language of Far Eastern philosophy and ritual.^ Amd t h is veto 

* For these events see I. C (i) (6), Annex I, vol. i, pp. 382-^, above. 

^ See Jenkins, R. C. : The Jestdts in China (London X894, Nutt). 
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dealt a death-blow to the Catholic propaganda in China; for the 

process of cultural translation is one of the indispensable conditions 

for the propagation of any alien ‘higher religion’ in any mission- 

field. 

Our empirical survey has led us to the conclusion that an alien 
origin is a help and not a hindrance to a ‘higher religion’ in winning 
converts; and the reason for this is not far to seek. The light 
from an alien spark is, ex hypothesis a new revelation ; and it is 
the newness that makes it attractive; but, before it can become 
attractive, a truth has to be made intelligible; and until this 
necessary work of exposition has been performed, the new tmth 
will be inhibited from making its potential appeal. On this account 
the translation of the alien religion into terms of the prospective 
converts* native culture is * a task of vital importance in any 
missionary enterprise. The progress of the Mahayana and Chris- 
tianity and Mithraism, and of the worships of Isis and Cybele, in 
the Hellenic World went pari passu with the process of their 
translation into terms of Hellenic art and literature and philo- 
sophy, and even into terms of Hellenic ritual and piety* (though 
in these latter points the act of translation touched the very quick 
of the incoming alien faiths). We may also observe that this 
process of Hellenization was carried to greatest lengths, and was 
at the same time carried out with the greatest insight and dis- 
crimination, in the metamorphosis of the religion which was the 
eventual victor among these competitors for the captivation of 
Hellenic souls.^ The Christian victory in the Roman Empire 
could hardly have been won if the Fathers of the Christian 
Church had not exerted themselves perseveringly, during the first 
four or five centuries of the Christian Era, to translate the Christian 
doctrine into terms of Hellenic philosophy; to build up the Chris- 
tian ecclesiastical hierarchy on the pattern of the Roman civil 
service; to portray the Christ in the lineaments of an Orpheus; 
to descry Ae Cross athwart the disk of Sol Invictus;^ to mould 
the Christian ritual on the model of the Mysteries; and even to 
convert pagan into Christian festivals,^ and replace pagan cults 
of heroes by Christian cults of saints. 

Whether the Jesuit Catholic missionaries in China were con- 
sciously following the precedent of the Early Christian Church 
in the Roman Empire, or whether they were acting on an inde- 


* See pp. 361—3, above. 

.f pp- and 91 : I. c (iii) ( 4 ), vol. i, p. 155 ; and II. D (vii), 

▼ o** p» 3 flDOVC* 

interpretation of the vision of Constantine the Great 
® A ^ ^ Annex, pp. 693-4, below. 

™ of the birthday of Sol Invictus into Christmas Day sec V. C (i) 

W o (o). Annex, p. 693, footnote a, below. 
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pendent intuition of their own in seeking the same solution for 
the same problem, they were unquestionably doing what had been 
done, not only by the Early Christian Fathers, but by the mission- 
aries of every alien religion that had ever made a spiritual conquest. 
Matteo Ricci {in Oriente Extrema Fidem Cutholicam propagabat 
A.D. 1583—1610) did for Christianity at Macao the service that a 
Clement {pivehat circa A.D. 150 — pros 315) and an Origen {vivehat 
A.D. 185—354) had done for the same faith at Alexandria some 
fourteen hundred years earlier.^ Clement and Origen commended 
Christianity to the respectful and even sympathetic attention of 
cultivated Hellenes by deliberately winning recognition for them- 
selves as accomplished Hellenic philosophers. Ricci — ^the supreme 
virtuoso in the Christian missionary’s art — performed the still 
greater tour de force of obtaining for himself a tablet in a Far 
Eastern hall of fame as an accomplished Confucian litteratus. And 
if he and his successors had been allowed to persevere in their 
work for three centuries, instead of being pulled up short after 
they had been little more than one century in the field, who can 
say whether, in the year 1938, the former domain of the Far 
Eastern universal state might not have been as thoroughly per- 
meated with Chiistianity as the former domain of the Hellenic 
universal state actually was in a.d. 53^8, after the unhindered com- 
pletion of the Early Fathers’ long and far-reaching expository 
work 

* See further V. C <i) (d) 6 (8), p. 539, below. , . , 

» The Jesuit missionaries in China had to contend with two adverse forces: the 
jealousy of their Franciscan and Dominican rivals in the China mission-field and, the 
ignorance of the Vatican and its representatives. It was the combined operation of these 
two forces that eventually brought the Jesuits* work in China to naught. And this may 
perhaps explain why it was that the Jesuits faded in an enterprise m which the E^ly 
Fathers succeeded; for, although the rivalry between Jesuits and Friars m Cl^a has 
numerous parallels in the internal struggles within ^e bosom of the Early Christian 
Church in the Roman Empire, there is no parallel in this oth^ chapter of Christi^ 
history to the obstacle which was placed in the Jesuits* path in China by the Vatican s 
ignorance of Far Eastern conditions. In order to translate this obstacle mto Early 
Christian terms we should have to draw an imaginary picture of Origen and Client 
doing their work at Alexandria under the authority of a supreme eccleMasPcal Power 
whose seat was geographically remote from the Hellenic W^orld, in some Syriac fatness 
into which the radiation of Hellenism had never penetrated. Supposing that our Alex^- 
drian Christian philosophers had been bound to render an account of their stewardstop 
to a Holy Father whose see lay in the Yaman or in Hyrcania, we may conjectoe that 
they would have been peremptorily called to order. Even as it Ongen did not 

altoge^er escape the stigma of heresy, though the ecclesiastical judges before ^wh ose 
bar his theology had to appear had all been bom and brought up m Ongen s own 
Hellenic environment and were therefore able to appreciate, m the hght of ^eir person^ 
experience, the full strength of the case for a Chnstian pohcy of HeUe^ation. On tto 
showing, it is not to be wondered at that the Jesuits* policy of Confucianization shoidd 
have shocked the Vatican, which had no imderstanding of, or ;^te for, the Confucian 
culture to which Ricci and his successors had been makmg their conce^ions, borne or 
these concessions could not fail to be startling to Latin mmds which had not been 
compelled — ^by the challenge of a missionary's Hfe and worl^to gmpple with the 
problem of distinguishing between the sacrosanct essence of Crnistiamty and its loc^ 
and temporary Syriac and Hellenic and Western accidents. The Vatican s ipiorance and 
lack of imagination were, in fact, pardonable and perhaps even inevitaWe; but these 
venial faults of head and heart were none the less disastrous for the prospects of Cathoh- 
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Thus the failure of certain alien religions, in certain circum- 
stances, to achieve a spiritual conquest to which they had aspired 
is no disproof of our thesis that alienness is, in itself, a help and 
not a hindrance to the spread of a ‘higher religion’. We may 
now go on to suggest that in the histories of the ‘higher religions’ 
an inspiration that is alien and not indigenous has not only been 
a potent aid to success whenever it has been present, but has also 
been one of the regular distinguishing features of this particular 
species of the genus ‘religions’, while, conversely, a successful 
‘liigher religion’ whose inspiration is indigenous to the society in 
which the religion wins its way is an exceptional and abnormal 
phenomenon. 

Our muster of ‘higher religions’ which appear, at first sight, to 
have had indigenous inspirations will include Judaism and Zoro- 
astrianism and Islam — ^three religions which have found their 
field in the Syriac World and have also undoubtedly drawn their 
inspiration from the same quarter — as well as Hinduism : a religion 
which has found its field in the Indie World and has at the same 
time manifestly had an Indie inspiration. If we are to take account 
of imperfect representatives of the class, we may further cite 
Nestorianism and Monophysitism : two revised versions of Chris- 
tianity which found their field in the Syriac World and which 
did their best to purge themselves of the Hellenic element in the 
Syro-Hellenic syncretism of which Christianity consists. ^ These 
two Syriac religious reactions against Hellenism have their Indie 
counterpart in the Tantric Mahayana: a branch of the Mahayanian 
Church which retreated into the interior of the Indie World, and 
entrenched itself in Bengal,^ in the age when the Catholic Mahayana 
was breaking the bounds of its Indie birth-place and was boldly 
venturing out into Central Asia and thence into the Far East. 
Like the Nestorian and Monophysite Christianities, the Tantric 


cism in China, sint^ they had the effect of deeply offending: Chinese susceptibilities 
-which the Jesuit missionaries had been scrupulously careful to spare. As a matter of 
fact the irreparable damage was not done by the Papal Legate de Toumon — a young 
and me^erienced Savoyard who was sent out to the Far East without aiw expert know- 
ledge. The mortal offence was given by the Papal Vicar-General in Fukien, Bishop 
Maigrot, who ought to have known better, since, as a resident in the Far East, he had 
as good an opportunity as the Jesuit missionaries of grasping the local situation and 
s^mg how it appeared in Confu^an eyes. The crisis was precipitated by Bishop 
maigrotrs edi^ of a.i>. 1693, and it w^ brought to a head by his audience with the 
Emperor ^ toe lalh December, 1706, when the local representative of the head of the 
W^tem Cathohe Church was publicly convicted, by the head of the Far Eastern 
umversu stato, of an utter ignorance of^ the Confucian philosophy. This was an expo- 

^ coixld not retrieve and did not survive. (See 

further V. C (1) W 6 ( 5 ), p. 539, and V. C (i) (d) 7, vol. vi, pp. 33-4, below.) 
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(t) 2, m the present volume, p. .27, above. 
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Mahayana sought to adapt itself to a native mission-field by purging 
itself of all but the native element in its amalgam. Nestorianism and 
Monophysitism tried to separate their Syriac gold from the single 
alloy of Hellenism; the Tantric Mahayana tried to separate its 
Indie gold from the twofold alloy of the Syriac conception and the 
Hellenic portrayal of Buddhahood. It will be seen that our 
assembly of religions with an indigenous inspiration remains 
singularly small, even when we have brought in the stragglers 
from the highways and hedges. If we now inspect our recruits, we 
shall find that two of them really belong to the ‘alien’ class ^er 
all, and that those which are genuinely ‘indigenous’ or ‘semi- 
indigenous’ are the exceptional products of peculiar circumstances. 

In the first place, if we remind ourselves of the origins of 
Judaism and Zoroastrianism, we shall remember that, while they 
are indeed, both of them, religions with a Syriac inspiration which 
have made their first appearance in a Syriac milieu, the Syriac 
populations among which they came to birth between the eighth 
and the sixth century B.c. were broken peoples which had been 
forcibly conscripted into the internal proletariat of the Babylonic 
Society by the A^ssyrian men-at-arms of the Babylonic dominant 
minority. It was this challenge of Babylonic aggression and 
domination that evoked the Jewish and Zoroastrian religious 
responses from the Syriac souls that were subjected to the ordeal.* 
And on this showing it is evident that we ought to classify 
Judaism and Zoroastrianism, not as Syriac religions with an 
indigenous Syriac inspiration, but rather as religions which were 
introduced by Syriac conscripts into the internal proletariat of a 
Babylonic Society upon whose native religious tradition and con- 
sciousness the Syriac inspiration of Judaism and Zoroastrianism 
impinged as an alien spiritual force. 

Thus, in the rise and spread of Judaism and Zoroastrianism 
in the Babylonic World after the Assyrian annexation of the Syriac 
populations of Syria and Iran to the Babylonic internal proletariat 
we have an exact parallel to the rise and spread of Christianity 
and Mithraism in the Hellenic World after the Macedonian 
annexation of the Syriac populations of South-Western Asia to 
the Hellenic internal proletariat.^ And, if the disintegration of the 
Babylonic Civilization had been as long driwn out as that of the 
Hellenic Civilization, and had passed through all the same succes- 
sive stages, then the birth and growth of Judaism and Zoroas- 
trianism would present themselves, in historical perspective, as 
events in Babylonic history — as the birth and growth of Chris- 
tianity and Mithraism do, in fact, present themselves as events 

* See V. C (i) (c) a, pp. 119— ai, above- ® See V. C (i) (c) a, pp. 80— a, above. 
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in Hellenic history. Our perspective has been thrown out by the 
accident that Baby Ionic history — ^unlike Hellenic history — came 
to a premature end owing to the abnormal deadliness of the 
Baby Ionic malady of Assyrian militarism. * Though the Baby Ionic 
World did just manage to struggle out of its ‘Time of Troubles* 
into a universal state, the effort which had been required in order 
to extinguish the Assyrian conflagration had been so exhausting 
that the Chaldaean founders of the Neo-Babylonian Empire were 
left without the strength to accomplish the tremendous task of 
reconstruction which they had taken upon their shoulders. This 
Chaldaean attempt at a Babylonic universal state collapsed; and 
the Syriac conscripts in the Babylonic internal proletariat were 
able not only to throw off their chains but also to turn the tables 
on their Babylonic conquerors by taking them captive in body as 
well as in spirit.^ The Iranians became converts to the Syriac 
and not to the Babylonic culture; the Achaemenian Empire 
which was founded by Cyrus the Persian played the part of a 
Syriac universal state instead of taking over the mission of the 
abortive Babylonic universal state which it had supplanted ; 3 and 
within little more than fiye hundred years of Cyrus*s entry into 
Babylon in 539 b.c. the last remnants of a prematurely disintegrated 
Babylonic Society had been absorbed into the tissues of the Syriac 
body social. It is in this perspective that Judaism and Zoroastrian- 
ism take on their present appearance of being Syriac religions with 
an indigenous inspiration. We can now see that in their origin 
they were religions of a Babylonic internal proletariat to which 
their Syriac inspiration was alien. 

As for the partially de-Hellenized Syriac and Indie religions 
of Nestorianism and Monophysitism and the Tantric Mahayana, 
and the thoroughly de-Hellenized Syriac and Indie religions of 
Islam^ and Hinduism , 5 we have already observed in other contexts^ 
that these were all of them expressions, in Syriac and Indie re- 


» See IV. C (iii) (c) 3 (a), vol. iv, pp. 468-84, above. 

* See I. C (i) (6), vol. i, pp. 7^81 and 119; II. D (v), vol. ii, p. 138; IV. C (iii) (ci 
3 (“)* IV, p. 471 ; and V. C (i) (c) 2, in the present volume, pp. 94 and 122—3, above. 

3 The_ entente be^een Cyrus and the Syriac victims of his vanquished Babylonic 
advers^es was signified in his gracious act of granting the Jews permission to return 
home from the land of exile; and the Iranian conqueror's Syriac proclivities were appre- 
aated and extolled by these Jewish beneficiaries. This Iranian saviour of Jewry from a 
"aoyl|nianc^tivity was the first temporal ruler to be hailed by a Jewish poet with the 


Thus saith the Lord to his anomted, to Cyrus {Septuaginti tc5 Xpterraj uov Kvpo>\ 
whose nght hand I have holden, to subdue nations before him‘. . . . F^or Jacob my 
servants s^e, and Israel mine elect, I have even called thee by thy name: I have 
sumamed thee, though thou hast not known me* (Isaiah xlv. i and 4), 

,, 1 . 1 “ “• P- III. C (ii) (6). vol. iii, pp. 

*76—8, with Annex II, V. C (i) w) *, in the present volume, pp. 1x7-8, and the present 
chapter, ppj_^3S 8-^, above, and^ C (i) (d) 6 (8), Annex, pii.‘672-8, below. 

6 I*® A ^ *’ “d V. C (0 (d) 7, vol. Vi, pp. 47-9, below. 

See the references on p. 368, footnotes i and 2, above. -r, 
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ligious terms, of a revolt in the Syriac and Indie worlds against 
the intrusive social force of Hellenism. This means that these 
religions are genuine representatives of the class of ‘higher re- 
ligions’ whose inspiration is indigenous ; and, while Nestorianism, 
Monophysitism, and the T antric Mahayana may be imperfect speci- 
mens, this cannot be said of either Hinduism or Islam. At the 
same time we may notice that this Syriac and Indie revolt against 
Hellenism is only the last chapter in the history of the encounter 
between these three civilizations. This chapter of revolt and 
estrangement had been preceded by a chapter of forbearance and 
intercourse; and this earlier and happier relation* had likewise 
found expression in religious terms of its own. Its monuments 
are the syncretistic religions of Catholic Christianity and the 
Catholic Mahayana; and both of these religions were discovered 
by the Hellenic internal proletariat in the light of an alien in- 
spiration — Syriac in the one case and Indie in the other. This 
chapter which saw the birth of a Catholic Christianity and a 
Catholic Mahayana was assuredly a more fruitful and important 
and significant phase in the encounter between Hellenism and 
its two neighbours than the later chapter which gave birth to 
Nestorianism and Monophysitism and the Tantric Mahayana, 
and afterwards to Islam and Hinduism. 

In this last sentence we have implicitly made a judgement of 
value as between one ‘higher religion’ and another. We have 
judged that Catholic Christianity is a more valuable representative 
of its species than Nestorianism or Monophysitism or Islam, and 
that the Catholic Mahayana is more valuable than the Tantric 
Mahayana or Hinduism. Are we warranted in taking a liberty 
with religions that we have scrupled to take with civilizations? 
At an early point in this Study^ we debated whether we should 
take account of possible differences of value in comparing one 
civilization with another, and in this case we decided not to 
presume to act as judges or dividers. ^ When we pass from the 
study of civilizations to the study of religions, are we going to 
abandon this discreet attitude of neutrality and to take the 
perilous plunge into passing judgements and meting measures ?-♦ 
Our reply to this question may perhaps be postponed until we 
come to deal, in a later Part,® with those universal churches in 


I We have, however, also seen that there was an earlier copter still whi^ — ^l^e^e 
third, and unlike the second — ^was a chapter of war and not of p^ce, though m thisfirst 
chapter it was the intrusive Hellenic Civilization, ^d not its Synac or Indie ^ctiin, 
that took the offensive. In this first chaj^ter, too, Ae Synac 

in reUgious forms: in the militant ‘Zealot* outbreaks of a Eunus of Enna and a Judas 


Maccemaeus (see V. C (i) ( 
a In I. C (iii) (d)» vol. i, 


(c) 2, pp. 68 - 9 » above). 


Matt. vii. 2. 


pp. i7S“7, 


above. 

5 In Part VII, below. 


3 Cuke xii. 14. 
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which the victorious ‘higher religions* have embodied themselves. 
In the present chapter we must turn to the consideration of a 
point which presents itself as a corollary to our conclusion that 
the ‘higher religions* which have alien, and not indigenous, 
inspirations are the normal representatives of their species. 

If a religion has an alien inspiration, then manifestly the origin 
and the nature of that religion cannot be understood without 
taking account of a contact between at least two civilizations: 
on the one hand the civilization in whose internal proletariat 
the new religion arises, and on the other hand the different 
civilization (or civilizations) from which the alien inspiration (or 
inspirations) of the rising religion is derived- This point about 
the study of ‘higher religions’ is simple and self-evident; but — 
all the more imperatively on that account — ^it compels us to make 
a radical new departure; for it requires us to relinquish the basis 
on which this Study has so far been built up. 

So far we have been dealing in terms of civilizations; and we 
have assumed that any single civilization will afford a practicable 
field of study because, at the outset of our inquiry,* we satisfied 
ourselves that any given civilization constituted a social ‘whole* 
which was intelligible in isolation from whatever social phenomena 
might present themselves outside the spatial and temporal limits 
of this particular society. Indeed, we originally defined a civili- 
zation as *an intelligible field of study* ; and our approach to the 
identification of our twenty-one representatives of this species 
of societies was subjective as well as empirical. We started our 
inquiry from the observation that the national community — 
which has been the actual standard unit employed in most of the 
historical study that has been carried out in our Western World 
in its Modem Age — proves to be a fragmentary, and therefore 
unintelligible, slice of some field of greater magnitude; and we 
then mapped out the. bounds of this wider field in our own social 
landscape by exploring outwards beyond the ragged edges of one 
particular parochial community — ^and also backwards behind the 
brief span of one particular generation — ^and observing, as we went 
on enlarging our spatial and our temporal horizon, that the intelli- 
gibility of the social landscape at first rose steadily in degree, but 
then reached a maximum at a certain remove, and afterwards fell 
off until — ^long before we had embraced in our field of vision the 
whole living generation and past ancestry of Mankind on the 
surface of the planet — ^the degree of intelligibility of our field of 
vision had siink once more to the level at which it had stood to 
begin with, when we were confining our view within the ‘short 

* In Part I. B, vol. i, above. 
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and narrow-verged shade’ of ‘some single herb or tree’ in the 
tribal forest. It was by this empirical manoeuvre from a subjective 
starting-point that we approximately ascertained the extension, 
in Space and in Time, of our own W^estem Society; and it was 
only after this that we went on to identify twenty other representa- 
tives of the same species of society by analogy with our first-found 
specimen. 

This resumd of the overture to our inquiry^ may serve to remind 
us that a civilization, in the sense in which we have defined and 
employed the term, is ‘in the last analysis’ a field of study which 
appears to be intelligible within its own limits; and up to this 
point we have found ourselves able to work on the assumption 
that the intelligible field is always and everywhere of the order 
and the dimensions that are exhibited in our own Western body 
social and in its twenty sisters. By enlarging our field of operations 
from the nation to the civilization of which the nation is a fragment, 
we have found it possible to make a study of History in terms of 
civilizations and their careers — ^from genesis to growth and from 
breakdovm to disintegration. But ‘the relativity of historical 
thought’^ has now caught us out in our turn, as we have seen it 
catch out the historians who have allowed their horizon to be 
determined by the narrower frontiers of some single national 
community or city-state ; for the particular ‘intelligible field’ that 
has sufficiently well served our purpose so far is manifestly rela- 
tive, in magnitude to the lengtii, and in locus to the position, 
of the particular base-line from which we first set out to survey 
the extent of this field and to plot out its limits. Our original 
base-line, as we have reminded ourselves, was the modem Western 
national community which the national historian accepts as his 
social universe; and it is perhaps really surprising that a siuvey 
conducted from this base of operations should have carried us so 
f^ as it has ; for the national community is far indeed from being 
adequate to the historian’s purpose, even when it is taken as a 
base-line and not as a boundary. 

The first step in our inquiry made it clear to us that the national 
community, as we know it in our modem Western World, is both 
eccentric in its position in the historical landscape and petty in its 
scale ; and the combination of these two untoward features makes 
it a peculiarly unfavourable starting-point for a study of History, 
For us, in our time and place, it was not within our power to 
start from anywhere else ; for the national community is the social 
prison-house in which our modem Western souls are incarcerated. 


* See Part I, passim, esi>ecially I. B (v) and I. C (ii), in. vol. i, above, 
2 See Part 1. A, in vol. i, above. 
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The best that we could do was to peer over the battlements and 
extend our field of vision, beyond the imprisoning walls, as far as 
the eye could reach. But we have come now to a parting of the 
ways in this mental voyage of exploration. If we cannot or will 
not now break out of these prison walls, then we must be content 
to abandon our inquiry at the present point; for we have now 
surveyed the whole of the landscape that is visible from within 
the enceinte of this outlandish and close-cribbed donjon. We have, 
in fact, now surveyed the whole of the intelligible field that falls 
within the horizon of an observer who is tied down to a national 
standpoint ; and from this observation-post we can see no farther, 
however intently we may crane our necks and strain our eyes. 
From our parochial standing-groimd the single civilization is the 
widest field of vision that can be attained ; and, since our recon- 
naissance has now reached this limit in all four quarters of the com- 
pass, one of the alternatives before us is to recite, for the second 
time, the famous words^ in which Pindar renounces the pursuit of 
his quest into the Ocean beyond the Pillars of Hercules. 

Probably this would have been the alternative to which a 
Hellenic inquirer would have resigned himself if he had found 
himself in our present situation; for his Theban or Athenian 
horizon was bounded for him by the limits of his Hellas as rigidly 
as the English or French horizon is bounded for us by the limits 
of our wider, yet still finite. Western World. We children of 
Western Christendom, however, have not the same excuse as 
Pindar and his Hellenic contemporaries for giving up the game at 
this point; for an alternative course lies open to us; and the way 
has been pointed by one of the Fathers of our Western Christian 
Civilization. In the fifth century of our era, when the post- 
Hellenic interregnum h^d set in and the Gothic sack of Rome 
had proclaimed the break-up of the Hellenic universal state, one 
child of the age — ^a Hellene who was also a Christian, and a genius 
who was also a saint — ^had the spiritual insight to see that the vener- 
able social edifice which was falling about his ears was after all a 
prison-house, and that the Hellene’s catastrophe might spell the 
Christian’s liberation. The falling walls of Jericho which were 
giving entry to the Israelite invader would also set the Canaanite 
captive free. And so Augustine’s reply to the challenge of Alaric’s 
stroke was to spring out of the shattered prison-house of the City 
of Man into the infinite liberty of an inviolate and inviolable 
City of God.^ 

I Pindar's Third Olympian Ode, ad fin. ^ quoted in II. C (i), vol. i, p. 205, above. 

* Saint Augustine’s ^eme in the Civitate Dei has been touched upon in V. C (i) (c) 3, 
p. 224, footaote X and p. 225, footnote i, above. The spirit of Saint Augustine, as it 
IS revealed in the The Civitate Deij may be both compared and contrasted with spirit 
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Can we escape from our own present impasse by following 
the lead of this Christian mentor and master? The mental — or 
rather spiritual — ^feat that is required of us is to burst the cramping 
bounds of our English or French or German or American social 
prison-house — ^whichever of the nationalisms it may be that has 
been holding us hide-bound — ^and to re-occupy the place that 
belongs to us in a greater kingdom which was Augustine’s by 
right of spiritual conquest and is still ours to-day by privilege 
of cultural inheritance. If once we can escape from the parochial 
standpoint of an American or German or French or English 
member of a W^estem brood of nations, and can take our stand, 
instead, upon our birthright in Christendom, which was the 
spiritual habitation of our forebears,^ then our social horizon 
will assuredly expand to farther distances which we have not yet 
begun to explore. For the ‘intelligible field of study’ which un- 
folds itself to an observer whose feet are planted on the moimtain- 
heights of one of the ‘higher religions’ quite outranges the limits 
of the single civilization which is the widest field that can be 
surveyed from the squat battlements of a national prison-fortress. 
We have just observed^ that the single civilization, which, when 
regarded from the standpoint of one of its national fragments, 
has worn the appearance of a fully ‘intelligible field of study’, 
shrivels up, in its turn, into an unintelligible fragment of some 
far larger whole when we place ourselves at the standpoint, no 
longer of a national community, but of one of those churches in 
which the ‘higher religions’ embody themselves. AYithin the 
ambit of a single civilization the origin and nature of a ‘higher 
religion’ are unintelligible ex hypothesis since we have seen that 
the birth of a ‘higher religion’ presupposes a foregoing contact 
and intercourse between two civilizations at the least. In a 
mental voyage of discovery which takes its departure from a 
church and not from some parochial political community, it is 
evident that the ‘intelligible field of study’ will be of an altogether 

that is attributed to Epicurus in a magnificent passage of Lucretius’s De Rerum Natura 
which has been quoted at an earlier point in this Study (in II. C (ii) ( 6 ) i, vol. i, p. 299* 
above). Like the Hellenic philosopher, the Christian father boldly defied a power which 
was apparently irresistible, and won by his audacity a passage from a prison-house to 
freedom; but this superficial likeness covers a fundamental difference; for Epicurus 
broke his way out of the Hell of Superstition into the IVlaterial Universe of Science 
through a defiance of God, whereas Augustine took the Kingdom of Heaven by storm 
through a defiance of hixman forces that were destroying the Kingdom of This World. 
(For Saint Augustine’s vision of the Kingdom of God see further V. C (i) (d) 1 1, vol. vi, 
pp. ^2—4 and 166—7, and V. C (i) (d) ii. Annex II, vol. yi, pp. 365—9, belw.) 

* For the loss of the consciousness of common citizenship in the W^estem Resptutltpa 
Christiana^ simultaneously with the emergence of the consciousness of parocWal 
nationality, at the beginning of the Modem Age of our Western history see I. B (iii), 
vol. i, pp. 33—4, above. In the Russian Orthodox Christendom the correspondmg con- 
sciousness of common Christianity lasted longer. In Russia the ordinary word for ‘peasant’ 
was Khrestianin down to the Revolution of A.©, 1917* ^ P* 372 > above. 
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higher order of magnitude than that of the single civilization 
which has sufficed us hitherto. Possibly we shall find that our 
new field also extends into a different spiritual dimension — but 
this is a possibility which we can now examine at our leisure 
for, almost without noticing what we have been doing, we have 
chosen and taken our course. The Pillars of Hercules are behind 
us, and the sea on which we are sailing is no longer the familiar 
land-bound Mare Nostrum. 

(d) SCHISM IN THE SOUL 

I. Alternative Ways of Behaviour^ Feeling y and Life 

The schism in the Human Body Social, which we have been 
examining in the foregoing chapter as one of our criteria of the dis- 
integration of a civilization, is an experience which is collective and 
therefore superficial. Its significance lies in its being the outward 
visible sign of an inward spiritual rift; and this spiritual rift is 
riven in human souls ; for, among all the almost ini^itely various 
manifestations of Human Nature, the Soul alone is capable of 
being the subject of spiritual experiences and the author of spiritual 
acts.* A schism in the souls of human beings will be found at the 
heart of any schism that reveals itself on the surface of the society 
which is the common ground of these human actors’ respective 
fields of activity and the several forms which this inward schism 
may take must en^ge our attention now, if we wish to pursue our 
search for a criterion on a deeper level of reality. 

Schism in the souls of the human ‘members’ of a disintegrating 
civilization displays itself in a variety of shapes because it arises in 
every one of the various ways of behaviour, feeling, and life which 
we have found to be characteristic of civilizations — or, rather, of 
the action of the human beings who play their part in civilizations 
—in those phases of social history which we have labelled ‘genesis’ 
^d ‘growth’. In the disintegration-phase each of these single 
lines of action is apt to split into a pair of mutually antithetical 
and antipathetic variations or substitutes, in which the response 
to a challenge is ‘polarized’ into two alternatives — one passive and 
the other active, but neither of them creative. A choice between 
the active and the passive option is the only freedom that is left to 
a soul which has lost the opportunity (though not, of course, the 
capacity) for creative action through being cast for a part in the 

1 §5® ^ 0) W II, vol. vi, pp. 149-^8, below. 

1 his elemental truth — ^which has not ceased to be true through bei 
to nmy mc^em Western minds — has been acknowledged already in 

S' W Oa), vol. Ill, pp. 230-1, above, 
j definition of the nature and structure of a society see III. C (ii) (n), in 


ig unpalatable 
this Study in 
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tragedy of social disintegration as either one of the villains or one 
of the victims of the piece. As the process of disintegration works 
itself out, the alternative choices tend to become more rigid in 
their limitations, more extreme in their divergence, and more 
momentous in their consequences. That is to say, the spiritual 
experience of schism in the Soul is a dynamic movement, not a 
static situation. 

We may now pass these alternative substitutes for creative ac- 
tivity in review, and take a bird’s-eye glance at their interactions 
with one another, before we attempt an empirical survey of the 
historical manifestations of each of them. 

To begin with, there are two ways of personal behaviour which 
are alternative substitutes for the exercise of the general faculty 
of creativeness.^ Both of them are attempts at self-expression. 
The passive attempt consists in an abandon (aKpareia) in which the 
Soul ‘lets itself go’, in the belief that by giving free rein to its own 
spontaneous appetites and aversions it will be ‘living according to 
Nature’2 and will automatically be receiving back, from the cornu- 
copia of this mysterious and therefore possibly puissant goddess,^ 
the precious gift of creativity which the sick Soul has been con- 
scious of losing. The active alternative to this passive abandon is 
an effort at self-control (iyKpar^w) in which the Soul ‘takes itself 
in hand’ and seeks to discipline its ‘natural passions’ — through a 
regime of spiritual exercises which is conceived on the analogy of 
the physical training (daKyjacs) of an athlete — in the opposite belief 
that Nature is the bane of creativity and not its source, and that 
to ‘gain the mastery over Nature’ is the only way of recovering the 
lost creative faculty. 

Then there are two ways of social behaviour which are alterna- 
tive substitutes for that mimesis of creative personalities which we 
have found to be a necessary, though perilous, short cut on the 
road of social growth.^ Both of these substitutes for mimesis are 
attempts to step out of the ranks of a phalanx whose ‘social drill’ 
has failed to work — ^with the result that the uncreative mass, which 
formerly follpwed its leaders through intricate evolutions in 
orderly formation, now stands immobilized, irresolute, and appre- 
hensive: a helpless target for hostile attack. The passive attempt 

^ An attempt to apprehend — ‘through a glass darkly’ — ^the nature of creativeness in 
itself has been made in II. C (ii) (b) i, in vol. i, above. ..... 

* ‘The Return to Nature’ is mterpreted as a symptom of social dismtegration by 
Oswald Spengler in Der Untergang des Abendlandes, vol. i (Munich 1920, Beck), p. 286. 
Besides being a gesture of abandon^ it is also an expression of archaistic-mindedness 
(see V. C (i) (d) 8 (cx), vol. vi, pp, 58-9, below). . , , , u* u * 1 

■ The deification of Nature is a classic example of the human weakness which takes 
omne ignotum pro magmfico (Tacitus: Agricola^ chap. 30). 

4 See III. C (ii) (b), vol. iii, pp. 245-8, and IV. C (iii) (n), vol. iv, pp. 122-33 , above. 
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to break this formidable social deadlock takes the form of com- 
mitting the misdemeanour of truancy. The soldier realizes with 
dismay that the regiment has now lost the discipline which has 
hitherto fortified his moral and secured his safety and given 
strength to his right arm ; and, in this unforeseen and unbargained- 
for situation, the truant-minded soldier allows himself to believe 
that he is absolved from his military duty. In that unedifying 
frame of mind the truant steps out of the ranks backwards — in the 
contemptible and futile hope of saving his own skin by leaving his 
comrades in the lurch. There is, however, another alternative way 
of facing the same ordeal which is illustrated by the famous story^ 
of the two Spartiate soldiers Aristodimus ‘the Truant’^ and 
Eurytus. 

The story relates that the two men were on leave together in 
hospital behind the front — ^both of them incapacitated for active 
service by an acute attack of ophthalmia — ^when the news was 
brought to them that the rest of the devoted band of three hundred 
Spartiates were being outflanked at Thermopylae by a turning 
movement and were therefore now doomed to certain death in 
consequence of King Leonidas’ decision not to retreat. In these 
circumstances Eur 5 rtus and Aristodtoius were ‘both presented 
with the possibility of returning safely home to Sparta together 
imless they preferred the alternative of losing their lives with their 
comrades’, and, ‘when this choice was presented to them, they 
could not make up their minds to agree, but took different views 
of their duty’. While Aristodimus slunk off home to Sparta, 
Eurytus made his batman lead him to the battlefield; and when, 
upon reaching the front, the Helot servant turned and fled, his 
Spartiate master flung himself — ^blind-eyed — into the m816e in 
order to meet death still more swiftly, and against still more fearful 
odds, than his two hundred and ninety eight comrades whom he 
had rejoined — ^unbidden — ^by this heroic tour deforce. It is evident 
that Eurytus ’s way of distinguishing himself from the rank and 
file was the antithesis of Aristodteius’s. Instead of stepping back- 
wards, he stepped forwards. Instead of lapsing into truancy, he 
rushed into martyrdom, 

A martyr is primarily a soldier who takes it upon himself to 
bear witness to the supreme value and the absolute obligation of 
the military virtues in a situation in which his only means of giving 
his testimony is to sacrifice his own life on a forlorn hope. His 
self-sacrifice may have the incidental aim of carrying his comrades 
to victory by breaking a breach in the enemy line — as when 

^ See Herodotus, Book VII, chaps. 229—31, and Book IX, chap. 71. 

® d Tpecras^ApicrroBrjjxos. 
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Arnold von Winkelried threw himself upon the Hapsburg pikes ; 
or when Alessandro Pizzoli drew the fire of the Neapolitan cannon 
by dropping down into the lane which the piece commanded, and 
then charging the cannon’s mouth at point-blank range or when 
the Decii dedicated themselves to Tellus and to the Di Manes as 
sacrificial victims who were to get themselves slain on the battle- 
field by the enemy’s hand.^ But the fundamental motive of mar- 
tyrdom is not to secure material success here an^ now for the 
cause to which the martyr has dedicated himself. The Spartan 
soldier Eurytus chose to bear witness to the virtues of the Lycur- 
gean agog^ by sacrificing his life in an action in which an utter 
physical defeat was a foregone conclusion ; and the same esprit de 
corps has inspired the innumerable heroes of innumerable stricken 
fields who have died rather than surrender to an already victorious 
adversary. In essence the martyr is a soldier who steps out of 
the ranks on his own initiative^ in a forward direction in order to 

^ Trevelyan, G. M. : Garibaldi cmd the Making of Italy , yiine—November^ x 86 o (new 
impression, London 1928, Longmans, Green), p. 84. 

* For this Roman practice of devotio^ which was a literal self-sacrifice on the part of 
the general commanding, see Livy, Book VIII, chaps. 9— 10, and Book X, chaps. 28—9. 

The practice outraged the Romans* Greek antagonist P3^hus both as a rationalist 
and as a ‘clean fighter*, and, upon receiving intelligence, on the eve of the Battle of 
Ausculum, that the commander of the opposing Roman army, Publius Decius Mus the 
Third, intended to dedicate himself in this fashion on this occasion, Pyrrhus is said to 
have made an allocution on the subject to his troops, with the twofold object of removing 
from their minds any superstitious fears which the report of I>ecius*s intention might 
have aroused, and at die same time instructing them to make the Roman commander’s 
gesture fall flat by insisting upon taking him alive. On the first point l^rrhus is reported 
to have observed that *a single man cannot defeat a multitude by dying, nor can a piece 
of spell-binding and black art #cal ijuiyyayeiav nva) prove more than a match 

for armaments and valour (^Kf^CrTOj r<Sv owAa>v kcu twv ovSpaiv Y^v 4 ada.Cf. On the second 
point he was not content with giving orders to his own troops to refuse Oecius all 
opportunity of ^ding the death which he was proposing to seek: he also sent a message 
to Decius himself to warn him that his purpose would not meet with success, md 
further to threaten him that he would be put to death in an unpleasant way aft^ being 
taken alive (J^caypridevra. KaKd>s d-aroAeto^ot). The story relates that, on receiving this 
message, Decius gave up the idea (Dio Cassius: fragments of Book X == Zonaras, Book 
VIII, chap. 5, ^ 1—3. The passage will be found in U. P. Boissevain’s edition of Dio, 
vol. i (Berlin 1895, Weidmann), p. 133)* 

According to Beloch, K. J. : RGmische GescMchte bis ztan Begirm der Ihtniscken Kriege 
(Berlin and Leipzig 1926, de Gruyter), pp. 440—2, the alleged devotiones of the first 
Publius Decius Mus at Veseris in 340 b.c, and of his son and namesake at Sen tinum in 
295 B.c. are both apocryphal and are both to be accounted for as alternative transfers 
of a genuine devotio of the third Publius Decius Mus in 279 b.c. at Ausculum. In Beloch’s 
view P.D.M. Ill really did commit devoHoi and the story that Pyrrhus successfully 
frustrated his intention was afterwards invented in deference to the awkward fact that 
at Ausculum the Romans actually suffered a heavy defeat, wher^s a, successfully corn- 
mitted devoUo ought to have been an infallible means of procuring a victory. This is 
perhaps an excessive indulgence in *the higher criticism*! _ ^ 

* A critic may here object that a martyr is often inspired by the heroic example of 
a predecessor whom he loves and admires. When Publius Decius Mus devoted himself 
at Sentinum in 295 b.c., we must suppose (if, pace Beloch, we accept the three successive 
devotiones in the tradition as being all alike authentic) that he was consciously imitai^g 
his father and namesake who had devoted himself in 340 b.c. at V^eris; and unquestion- 
ably every Christian martyr is consciously imitating the Crucifixion of Christ. Martyr- 
dom, die critic may conclude, is not a substitute for mimesis: on the contrary, it is an 
illustration of it. Vi?e may reply that an act of martyrdom, like any other act, may b^ome 
an object of mimesis, but that the crucial case is the conduct of the protomartyr in any 
given series, and that, when we examine this original act of martyrdom, we invariably 
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go beyond the demands of duty. While in normal circumstances 
duty demands no more of the soldier than that he should risk his 
life to the minimum extent that may be necessary for the effective 
execution of his superior officer’s orders, the martyr courts death 
for the vindication of an ideal, without necessarily having any 
expectation at all that his self-sacrifice will secure a material vic- 
tory for his tribe or country.. And, if this is true of the military 
prototypes of martyrhood, it is true a fortiori, as we shall see, of 
the nobler army of martyrs who lay down their lives in contests 
which make as exacting a demand as fany military action can make ^ 
upon the courage and generosity and faith of the combatant, 
without offering him those adventitious aids to his moral that are 
provided by the physical excitement and the mass-suggestion of 
the literal battle-field. 

When we pass from the plane of behaviour to that of feeling, 
we may first take note of two ways of personal feeling which are 
alternative reactions to a reversal of that movement of Promethean 
ilan in which the nature of growth appears to reveal itself.^ Both 
these feelings reflect a painful consciousness of being ‘on the run’ 
from forces of evil which have not only taken the offensive but 
have also established their ascendancy so potently that they now 
march from victory to victory and go from strength to strength.® 
The passive expression of this consciousness of continual and 
progressive moral defeat is a sense of being adrift in a Universe in 
which Evil is triumphant in the Macrocosm. The routed Soul is 
prostrated by a perception of its objective failure to master and 
control its environment; and it is tempted to resign itself to the 
belief that the Universe, including the Soul itself, is at the mercy 
of a power which is as irrational as it is invincible: the ungodly 
goddess with the double face who is propitiated under the name 
of Chance (Td;^) or is endured under the name of Necessity 
(*.4vdy/c>7). Alternatively, the moral defeat which desolates the 
routed Soul may be felt as a failure to master and control the 
Soul’s own self ; and in that case the expression of the Soul’s con- 
sciousness of defeat will be active. The Soul will then be possessed 
by a sense of sin ; and, turning its gaze inwards from the Macrocosm 
to the Microcosm, it will gird itself for the arduous spiritual enterprise 
of attacking and overcoming Karma i the cumulative burden of the 
excess of evil over good in the Soul’s own action in the past. 

We have also to notice two ways of social feeling which are alter- 


find that it is a voluntary action which goes beyond the call of duty Mid which is evoked 
by a social situation in which the norm^ ‘social drill* of mimesis has broken down. The 
very object of the protomartyr is to ^ve a new example. 

' The nature of growth has been discussed in Part lH. B, in vol. iii, above. 
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native substitutes for the sense of style — a sense that is the sub- 
jective counterpart of the objective process of the differentiation 
of civilizations through their growth. ^ Both these feelings betray 
a loss of this same sensitiveness for form ; but their respective ways 
of responding to an identic challenge are poles apart. The passive 
response is an acquiescence in the total loss of all sense of form 
as a consequence of the loss pf the particular style of the particular 
civilization that has now passed over from growth into disintegra- 
tion. The Soul surrenders itself to the melting-pot; and a negative 
sense of promiscuity then comes to pervade every sphere of social 
activity. In the sphere of social intercourse it results in a blending 
of incongruous traditions and in a compoimding of incompatible 
values (Tra/xfttf ta) ; in the media of language and literature and 
visual art it declares itself in the currency of a lingua franca (kolvij) 
and of a similarly standardized composite style of literature and 
painting and sculpture and architecture; in the realm of philo- 
sophical ideas and of religious beliefs and practices it produces 
ritual and theological syncretisms. This passive response is not 
always sharply distinguished by students of the phenomena of 
soci^d disintegration from the active response which is really its 
extreme antithesis. This active response takes the loss of a style 
of living which has been local and ephemeral as an opportunity, 
and a call, to adopt another style which partakes of what is uni- 
versal and eternal: quod ubiquBy quod semper y quod ah oTmuhusJ^ 
When it rises to this active response, the Soul feds that the efface- 
ment of the characteristic form of the disintegrating civilization 
has brought it face to face, not with a Chaos void of any form at 
all, but with a Cosmos whose circumambient form and divine 
architecture are now at last coming into view through the rents in 
the screen of lath-and-plaster work with which Man has sought 
to shut out an overwhelming vision of Eternity and Infinity.^ 

^ For this differentiation through growth see III. C (iii), in vol. iii, above. 

* Saint Vincent of Larins : Commonttorium Primumf chap, a (Migne, J.-P. : Patrologia 
Liatina^ vol. i, col. 640). 

3 An almost naiv^y self-complacent boast of juvenile proficiency in this art of self- 
protective spiritual jerry-building is made in the following passages from Mr. H. G. Wells* 
Experiment in Autobiography y vol. i (London 1934, GoUancz), pp. yS—g, 96, and 144= 

*I was glad to think that between the continental land masses of -^e World, which 
would have afforded an unbroken land passage for wolves from Russia and dgers from 
India, and this safe island on which I took my daily walks, stretched the impassable 
moat of the Fnglish Channel. I read, too, in another book, about the distences of the 
stars, and that seemed to push the All Seeing Eye very agreeably away from me. . . . 

*I felt it must be rather empty and cheerless beyond the stars, but I did not let my 
mind dwell on that. My God, who by this time had become entirely disembodied, had 
been diffused through Uiis space since the beginning of things. He was already quite 
abstracted from the fiirious old hell-and-heaven Thxinder God of my childish years. 
His personality had faded. ... , 1. r- 

*It must be hard for intelligent- people nowadays to re^ze all that a shabby boy of 
fifteen could feel as the last rack of a peevish son-crucifying I>eity dissolved awajr into 
blue sky, and as the implacable social barriers, as they had seemed, set to keep him m 
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This active response is an awakening to a sense of unity which 
broadens and deepens as the vision expands from the unity of 
Mankind, through the unity of the Cosmos,^ to embrace the unity 
of God, 

If we pass on, in the third place, to the plane of life, we shall 
encounter, here again, two pairs of alternative reactions to match 
the two pairs that have already presented themselves on each of 
the two preceding planes of feeling and behaviour. On this third 
plane, however, the picture departs from the previous pattern in 
three respects. For one thing the alternatives which here replace 
the single movement that is characteristic of the stage of growth 
are variations on that movement rather than substitutes for it. 
Secondly both pairs of alternatives are variations upon the same 
single movement — a movement which we have described^ as a 
transference of the field of action from the Macrocosm to the 
Microcosm. Thirdly the two pairs of alternative ways of life that 
make their appearance in the life of a disintegrating civilization, as 
variations upon the process of transference, are differentiated from 
one another by a difference which is sufficiently profound to ac- 
count for the duplication. In one pair the temper of the reactions 
is violent; in the other it is gentle. 

This parting of the ways into violent and gentle courses in the 
history of a disintegrating society first caught our attention when 
we were examining the response of the internal proletariat of the 
Hellenic Society to the challenge from the dominant minority. We 
stumbled upon the contrast in the famous antithesis between the 
violent spirit of Theudas and Judas of Galilee and their partisans 
and the gentle spirit of Jesus and his disciples.^ In that context 

that path unto which it had pleased God to call him, weakened down to temporary 
fences he could see over and presently perhaps hope to climb over or'push aside.* 

The imconscious irony of these passages is heightened by the very expressiveness of 
the author’s literary genius. _Mr. Wells here reveals himself building up defensive 
screens and fancying all the time that he is pulling down constricting barriers ; con- 
tracting the spiritual bounds of his microcosm and imagining that he is enlarging the 
span of the Universe because he is pushing the physical frontiers of his macrocosm 
^t to a mathematical infinity. To all appearance he is unaware of the truth that, as 
God dissolves into blue sky, the shades of the prison-house are closing around the 
growing boy. 

^ A human Apolitical aniinar who has apprehended the unity of the Cosmos can 
most aptly describe his spiritual discovery in the political metaphor of citizenship in 
a cosmic society; and the Greek name for this cosmic society is KoafxorroXtsi but in the 
cu^ent usage of the English language the adjective ‘cosmopolitan*, which has been 
f^om the Greek substantive, has been divorced from its proper meaning in order 
to describe the which the melting-pot produces. This arbitrarily incorrect 

usage has no doubt played its part in the blurring of the sharp and vital distinction 
be^'een the true Cosmopolis and its exact antithesis the Melting-Pot. The English 
adjective which comes nearest to expressing the connotation of the Greek word Kocjjlo- 
7 TOAt 9 IS ‘catholic* in the non-ecclesiastical meaning of the term. 

® In III. C (i) (d), in vol. iii, above. 

3 See V. C (i) (c) 2, pp. 72— 3, above. A distinction between several different 
posim-e realises underlymg the negative phenomenon of Gentleness or Non-Violence 
IS drawn in V. C (1) (c) 2, Annex III, pp. 588-90, below. 
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we went on to notice that the same contrast could, be discerned 
— unmistakably, though perhaps not quite so clearly — in the 
responses of the Hellenic dominant minority and external prole- 
tariat. In the history of the dominant minority we detected this 
contrast in the antithesis between the destructive temper of the 
Roman militarists from the time of the Hannibalic War to the 
time of Augustus and the constructive ^thos of the Roman civil 
servants from the time of Augustus to the time of Alexander 
Severus.* In the history of the external proletariat we detected a 
corresponding contrast, in the last chapter of the story, between 
the temper of a Genseric and the temper of a Theodoric.^ In the 
rest of our long review of internal and external proletariats we 
have come across this distinction between violent and gentle 
courses time and again ; and, now that we have passed on from the 
superficial study of schism in the Body Social to the deeper study 
of schism in the Soul, we shall find that the prominence of this 
parting of the ways between Violence and Gentleness in the land- 
scape of social disintegration is no mere fortuitous optical effect 
of an empirical survey, but is an essential feature in the plot of the 
spiritual drama which the social process half expresses and half 
obscures. 

With this preface our violent and our gentle pair of variations 
on the movement of transference from the Macrocosm to the 
Microcosm may now be brought on to the stage. In the violent 
pair the passive reaction may be described as Archaism and the 
active as Futurism. In the gentle pair the passive reaction may 
be described as Detachment and the active as Transfiguration. 

Archaism and Futurism are two alternative attempts to substi- 
tute a mere transfer in the Time-dimension for that transfer of the 
field of action from one spiritual plane to another which is the 
characteristic movement of growth. In both Archaism and Futur- 
ism the effort to live in the Microcosm instead of the Macrocosm 
is abandoned for the pursuit of a Utopia^ which would be reached 
— supposing that it could actually be found *in real life’ — ^without 
any challenge to face the arduous change of spiritual clime. This 
external Utopia is intended to do duty, in place of the inv^d 
spiritual cosmos, as an ‘Other World’; but it is an ‘Other World’ 
only in the shallow and unsatisfying sense of being a negation of 
the Macrocosm in the momentary present state of the Macro- 
cosm’s existence here and now. The Soul that has been daunted 
by finding that it has been called on to play its part in life in the 

^ See V, C (i) (c) i, pp. 38-9, and.V. C (i) (c) a, pp. 78-9* above. 

* See V. C (i) (c) 3, pp. 223-^, above. 

* For Utopias as attempts to *peg* falling civilizations see Part III. A, vol. iii, pp. 88— 
106, above. 
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tragedy of social disintegration still cannot repudiate all movement 
or aim or purpose, since that would mean committing outright 
spiritual suicide ; so it seeks to ‘get by’ through taking the easiest 
spiritual option that is open to it. Instead of continuing to attempt 
to make the formidable passage from the Macrocosm to the Micro- 
cosm, it now seeks to fulfil the bare letter of the Law of Life by 
making a perfunctory transfer which does not involve any de- 
parture from the level of the Macrocosm to a different spiritual 
height or depth. It proposes to perform what is required of it by 
making its move from the Macrocosm as it is to-day to a goal 
which is simply another state of the self-same Macrocosm as it 
may once have been in the Past or as it may some time come to be 
in the Future. Ajrchaism places in the City of Cecrops^ the trea- 
sure that it withdraws from the City of Pericles, while Futurism 
withdraws its treasure from the same City of Pericles in order to 
place it in the City of the Sun.^ 

In terms that we have coined for ourselves in earlier passages of 
this Study, Ajrchaism may be defined as a reversion from the 
mimesis of contemporary creative personalities to a mimesis 
of the ancestors of the tribe: that is to say, as a lapse from the 
dynamic movement of Civilization to the static condition of 
Primitive Mankind in its latest state^^ it may be defined, again, 
as one of those attempts at a forcible stoppage of change which 
result, in so far as they succeed, in the production of social enor- 
rnities.^ In the third place. Archaism may be taken as an example 
of that attempt to ‘peg’ a broken-down and disintegrating society 
which, in another context,^ we have found to be the common 
aim of human Utopias and of those insect societies to which the 
arrested human societies approximate. In corresponding terms we 
may define Futurism as a repudiation of any mimesis of anybody — 
present or past, creative or conservative — and also as one of those 
attempts at a forcible accomplishment of change which result, in 
so far as they succeed, in the production of social revolutions that 
defeat their own purpose by tumbling over into reaction.^ In 
fine. Futurism only avoids the static immobility of Archaism at 
the price of moving like a convict on a treadmill or like a captive 


. Cecrops (the patron divinity of archaic Athens) as a title for the 

Arci^stic Utopia see Marcus Aurelius Antoninus: Meditations^ Book IV, chap. 33. 

For the City of the Sun (the patfon divinity of the Oecumenical Proletariat that is 
scattered -tiuough all the lands on which the god Helios shines, without possessing 
a single clod of ea^h to call ite own) see V. C (i) (c) 2, pp. 69-70, in, footnote 2, and 
179-80, above, and V. C (1) (d) 6 (S), Annex, p, 693, footnote 3, and V. C (i) (d) n, 
Arm^ 35 belo— v ^ 


j below. 

^ ^ ^ ** PP- 191-2, above. 

See IV. C (iii) ( 6 ), passim^ in vol. iv, above. 


See Part II. 
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mouse in a revolving cage; and the futility of this revolutionary 
motion is summed up in the devastating aphorism Plus ga chat^Cy 
plus Pest la mSme chose, ^ 

For those who put their trust in either of these would-be sub- 
stitutes for the transfer of the field of action from the Macrocosm 
to the Microcosm, there lies in wait an ironical common fate. In 
seeking their alternative easy options these ‘defeatists’ are actually 
condemning themselves — ^whether blindly or with open eyes — ^to 
a violent denouement which is bound to overtake them, when once 
they have set their feet on either the archaistic or the futuristic 
path, because in both cases they are attempting something which 
is contrary to the order of Nature. The quest of the inner life, 
which seems — and is — so formidable an undertaking, is at any rate 
no impossibility for a Soul that is playing its temporary part on 
the stage of the External World ; for, since the Microcosm and the 
Macrocosm are different planes of spiritual experience and activity, 
the transference of the Soul’s treasure from the outward to the 
inward life is equally difficult, or equally easy, whatever the mo- 
mentary state of .the Macrocosm may be. On the other hand it is 
intrinsically impossible for the Soul, in so far as it is living in the 
outward life, to extricate itself from its present place in the current 
of the ‘ever-rolling stream’ by taking either a fl 3 fing leap backward 
upstream into the Past or a flying leap forward downstream into 
the Future. The archaistic and the futuristic Utopia alike are 
Utopias in the literal sense of being localities which have no real 
existence. These two alluring alibis are thus both of them unat- 
tainable ex hypothesi ; and the sole and certain effect of striking out 
towards either of them is to produce a troubling of the waters with 
a violence that brings no healing. 

The crescendo movement of violence that is set in motion by 
Futurism has been described, with an inimitable combination of 
exactitude and vividness, by a famous nineteenth-century Western 
socialist. 

‘Lorsqu’arrive le temps des 6poques critiques ou de destruction,* 
c’est que des faits nouveaux se sont produits; c’est que la societe 
^prouve des besoins nouveaux, que ne comporte pas et que ne pent 
comprendre le cadre trop etroit, et devenu inflexible, de la croyance 
^tablie et de Tinstitution politique qui la realise. Cependant, ces f^^s 
nouveaux, ces exigences d’avenir, cherchent k se faire jour, a prendre 
place; d’abord ils viennent se briser contre I’ordre ancien; mais, par 


I Alphonse Karr: Les Guipes^ Janvier 1849 (ed. Michel L 4 vy, vol. vi, p. 304), 
ing to Harbottle, T. B., and Dalbiac, P. H.: Dictionary of Quotations {French and 

in the Saint-Shnonian philosophy see 
present Study, Part II. B, vol. i, pp. 199— aoo, above. A.J. I. 
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leur choc repete, ils finissent par T^branler et par le renverser lui-meme. 
La societe alors ne pr6sente plus que Timage d’une guerre acharn^, 
d’une anarchie profonde, au sein de laquelle les sentiments haineux 
semblent les seuls qui puissent se developper. Bient6t les esprits, 
effrayes de la confusion qui les frappe, ne pouvant encore apercevoir 
Tordre qui doit s’etablir, n*eprouvant que de repugnance pour Tordre 
qui vient de perir, et dans lequel ils ne voient qu’une longue et oppres- 
sive deception, ne tardent point a arriver a cette idee que le monde est 
livre au desordre. ... 

‘Les epoques critiques se divisent en deux periodes distinctes: Tune 
formant le debut de ces epoques,* pendant laquelle la societe, ralliee 
par une foi vive aux doctrines de destruction, agit de concert pour 
renverser Tancienne institution religieuse et sociale; Tautre, com- 
prenant Tintervalle qui separe la destruction de la reedification, pendant 
laquelle les hommes, degoutes du passe et incertains de Tavenir, ne sont 
plus unis par aucune foi, par aucune entreprise commune. Ce que nous 
avons dit de Tabsence de moralite aux epoques critiques ne doit s ’en- 
tendre que de la seconde des deux periodes qu’elles comprennent, mais 
non point de la premiere, non point des hommes qui y figurent et qui, 
par une sorte d’inconsequence, prechent la haine par amour, appellent 
a la destruction en croyant edifier, provoquent le desordre parce qu’ils 
desirent Tordre, etablissent I’esclavage sur Tautel qu’ils el^vent a la 
liberty. Ceux-la . . . sachons les admirer, plaignons-les seulement 
d’avoir 6 t 6 soumis a la mission terrible qu’ils ont remplie avec devoue- 
ment, avec amour pour Thumanite; plaignons-les, car ils 6taient n6s 
pour aimer, et toute leur vie a ete consacr^e k la haine.’* 

In its tragic climax Futurism expresses itself as Satanism. 

‘The essence of the belief is that the World Order is evil and a lie; 
goodness and truth are persecuted rebels. . . * The belief has been held 
by many Christian saints and martyrs, and notably by the author of the 
Apocalypse. But we should notice that it is diametrically opposed to 
the teaching of almost all the great moral philosophers. Plato, Aristotle 
and the Stoics, St. Augiistine and St. Thomas Aquinas, Kant and. J. S. 
Mill, and Comte and T. H. Green, all argue or assume that there exists 
in some sense a Cosmos or Divine Order; that what is good is in har- 
mony with this order, and what is bad is in discord against it. I notice 
that one of the Gnostic schools^ in Hippolytus the Church Father 
actually defines Satan as “The Spirit who works against the Cosmic 
Powers’* the rebel or protestant who counteracts the will of the whole, 
and tries to thwart the community of which he is a member.’^ 

This inevitable ultimate outcome of the spirit of revolution is 

* Compare the work here being quoted, vol. ±li, pp, 87—8. — A.J.T, 

^ Hazard: ^Hzposition de la Ooctrine Saixit-Simonienne* in CEuvres Completes de 
Saint-Simon et d*Enf anting vol. xlii (Paris 1877, Leroux), ppi 18 and ao-i. 

^ The schooJL of Satumilus of Antioch, a contemporary of Basileides. — ^A.J.T. 

*+ ^AyyeXov dvTiTrpdTTovra -rotff teoafxiKOis (Hippolytus: Refutalio Onmittm Haeresium^ 
edited by Duncker, L., and Schneidewin, F. G. (Gdtdngen 1859, IDieterich), Book VII, 
chap. 28). 

* Murray, Gilbert : *Satanism and the World Order* in Essays tmd Addresses (Lrondon 
X92Z, Allen & Unwin), p. 203. 
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an accepted commonplace among all men and women who are not 
themselves revolutionaries and it is not difficult to lay our finger 
on historic illustrations of the working of this spiritual law. 

For example, in the Syriac Society — ^both in its Iranian and in 
its Syrian wing — ^the Messianic form of Futurism made its first 
appearance as a positive attempt to follow the way of Gentleness. 
Instead of persisting in a disastrous attempt to maintain his po- 
litical independence here and now against the assaults of Assyrian 
militarism, the Israelite, like the Mede, bowed his neck to a present 
political yoke and reconciled himself to this painful act of resigna- 
tion by transferring all his political treasure to the hope of a 
saviour-king who was to arise and restore the fallen national king- 
dom at some hidden future date. When we trace out the history 
of this Messianic Hope in the Jewish community, ^ we find that it 
worked in favour of Gentleness for more than four hundred years — 
from 586 B.C., when the Jews were carried away into a Babylonish 
captivity by Nebuchadnezzar, until 168 b.c., when they were sub- 
jected to a Hellenizing persecution by Antiochus Epiphanes .3 The 
first Jewish martyrs who gave their lives for Judaism in its three- 
hundred-years-long struggle with Hellenism all suffered and died 
without offering any physical resistance. Yet the discord between 
a confidendy expected mundane future and an excruciatingly ex- 
perienced mundane present resolved itself in Violence in the end. 
The martyrdom of Eleazar and the Seven Brethren was followed, 
within two years, by the armed insurrection of Judas Maccabaeus ; 
and the Maccabees inaugurated that long line of ever more fanati- 
cally militant Jewish Zealots — ^the innumerable Theudases and 
Judases of Galilee — ^whose violence reached its appalling climax 
in the Satanic Jewish ^meutes of A.D. 66-70 and 1 15-17 and 133— 5.** 

* It is not surprising to find this coxnmonplace expressed with a classic French 
precision — ‘La revolution est satanique dans son essence' — by so militant a counter- 
revolutionary as Joseph de Maistre. Sombart has taken the same theme as his text for 
a definition of ‘Revolutionismus’ : 

‘I am using this term to describe a settled spiritual attitude which seeks to confer 
upon Luciferism a recognition in principle and an application in practice. In entering 
into this idea the Revolution ceases to be what it originally was — simply a means to an end 
— and becomes an end in itself. . . . The revolutionary must not concern himself with 
the question of shaping the Future, because that would cripple his revolutionary energy. 
He may not think about construction ; he must devote himself exclusively to the ta^ 
of sabotage.* 

The writer of this Study owes both these quotations to Curtius, E. R. : Deutscher Geist 
in Gefahr (second edition: Stuttgart and Berlin i933» Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt), p- sS. 

It will be seen that, when Futurism rankles into Satanism, it defeats its own original 
purpose. . 

^ For this history see further V- C (i) (d) 9 (y), vol. vi, pp. 120—33, below. 

3 See further V. C (i) (d) 9 (fl), vol. vi, pp. 103-5, below. 

4 See V. C (i) (c) 2, pp. 68 and 73, above. For the militancy into which Zoroastrianism 
likewise eventually fell in the Age of the Sasanidae, see II. I> (v), vol. ii, p. 203 ; II. D 
(vii), vol. ii, pp. 285-7 and 374; and V. C (i) (c) 3, in the present volume, p. 216, above; 
and V, C (i) (r) 2, Annex I, pp. 578—9, and V. C (i) (d) 6 (S), Annex, pp, 659—61, 
below. 
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The nemesis of Futurism, which is illustrated by this classic 
Jewish case, is not unfamiliar; but it is perhaps more surprising 
to find Archaism being overtaken by the same nemesis at the end 
of its own apparently opposite path; for, so far from being a 
commonplace, it may seem something of a paradox to suggest that 
a pandemonium of Violence is the inevitable outcome of this 
retrograde movement likewise. Nevertheless the facts of histojpr 
show that our paradox is as true as our commonplace; and, in 
anticipation of a survey of the facts, we may point the truth by 
citing, here again, a single classic case. 

In die history of the political disintegration of the Hellenic Society 
the first statesmen to take the archaistic road were the Eurypontid 
King Agis IV in the Lacedaemonian commonwealth and in the 
Roman commonwealth the Tribune of the Plebs Tiberius Grac- 
chus;^ and there was a singular resemblance in character, as well 
as in policy, between the Roman and the Spartiate reformer. They 
were both of them men of unusual sensitiveness and unusual 
gentleness ; and, born (as they both were) into an age of distress 
and discord, they both set themselves the political task of righting 
a social wrong, and thereby av^ting a social catastrophe, through 
a return to what they believed to have been the ancestral constitu- 
tion of the commonwealth in the already half legendary ‘Golden 
Age’ before the breakdown. Their aim was the restoration of 
concord and the preservation of peace ; yet, because their archaistic 
policy was an attempt to reverse the current of social life, it inevi- 
tably led them into a course of Violence which was contrary both 
to their policy and to their ^thos ; and the gentleness of their spirit, 
which moved them to sacrifice their lives rather than go to ex- 
tremes in combating the fiercer Coimter-Violence which their own 
reluctant Violence had swiftly provoked, did not avail to arrest the 
avalanche of Violence which they had unintentionally set in mo- 
tion. Their self-sacrifice merely inspired a successor to take up 
their work and seek to carry it to success by a ruthless use of the 
Violence in which the martyr had shown himself half-hearted. 
The gentle Eurypontid King Agis IV was followed by the violent 
Agiad King Cleomenes III; the gentle Roman Tribune Tiberius 
Gracchus by his violent brother Gaius. And this tragic sequence 
was not the end of the story; for the ruthlessness of Gaius and 
Cleomenes was only temporairily and superficially successful in 

* These two hiatorical representatives of the Hellenic dominant minority both had 
posthumous literary careers as heroes of ‘folk-tales' which took shape in the underworld 
of the Hellenic internal proletariat (see V. C (ii) (a). Annex II, passim^ in voL vh below). 
For their political careers *in real Ufe' see Part III. A, vol. iii, pp. 76-7; IV. C (iii) (o) 
9, vol. iv, p. aos; IV. C (iii) (^ 3 (/S), vol. iv, p. 508; and V. C (i) (c) a, in ^e present 
volume, p. 78, above; «id V. C (i> {a) 8 (oe), vol. vi, j>p. 53-3, and V. C (ii) (o), vol. vi, 
pp. az9-ao, helow. 
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achieving Tiberius^s and Agis^ frustrated purpose. In either case 
the successor’s career merely illustrated the truth that ‘all they 
that take the sword shall perish with the sword’^ whether they 
draw it right out and lay about them, or hold it back, half-drawn, 
in the scabbard. The ultimate result of the violent successor’s 
ruthless work was simply to give fresh momentum to the wave of 
Violence which his gentle predecessor had undesignedly set in 
motion. Between them, the two archaizing Heracleidae and the 
two archaizing Gracchi let loose a spate of Violence which did not 
subside^ until it had swept away the whole fabric of the common- 
wealth which the would-be reformers had sought to save .3 

Our Hellenic illustration of the fruits of Archaism and oixr 
Syriac illustration of the fruits of Futurism perhaps demonstrate, 
between them, our thesis that both these two variations upon the 
movement of transference of the field of action end invariably and 
inevitably in disastrous Violence; for this is their outcome even 
when they are set in motion by leaders who, by temperament as 
well as out of policy, are sincere believers in Gentleness. If we now 
pursue our Hellenic and our Syriac story into the next chapter, we 
shall find that the pandemonium of Violence which had been let 
loose by the cult of Archaism in the one case and of Futurism in 
the other was eventually allayed by an astonishing resurrection of 
that very spirit of Gentleness which the surging tide of Violence 
had overborne and submerged and silenced. In the Hellenic 
dominant minority the gang of conquerors and wastrels and hang- 

* Matt. xxvi. 52. See V. C (i) (c) z, p. 78, above ; and V. C (i) (d) 8 (a)^ vol- vi, 
pp. 5a-3; V. C (ii) (a), vol. vi, p. 178; and V. C (ii) (a). Annex II, vol. vi, pp. 391-2 and 
527—8, below. 

a For Cleomenes* xiltra-violent successor Nabis and Gaius’s ultra-violent sucx:essor 
Sulla see V. C (ii) (n), vol. vi, p. 220, below. 

3 It is strange that the moral of Cleomenes’ and Gaius’s failure was not observed and 
taken to heart by Machiavelli, who searched the scriptur^ of Hellenic history "^th such 
diligence and such aciimen for illustrations of his empirically established social ‘laws*. 
In rhia case the Florentine philosopher’s insight failed him; for there is a passage in 
T'he JPrince in which he expoxmds the precise argument for the efficacy of Violence 
which was drawn by Cleomenes from the history of Agis, and by Gaius from the history 
of Tiberius, with such fatal consequences for the policies of both of the two *armed 
prophets’ of the Hellenic dominant minority who acted on this line of reasoning; 

‘All the armed prophets have been victorious, while ffie unarmed prophets have 
come to grief, because ... the nature of the peoples is inconstant, and it is easy to 
persuade them of a thing, but difficult to hold them to tlwt peirsuasion. Accordingly 
it is expedient to be so equipped that, when their belief gives out, one will it in 

one’s power to make them believe by force. IVIoses, Cyrus, Thesei^, and Ro tthiIus 
would not have been able to secure the observance of their constitutions very long if 
they had been unarmed— as may be inferred from what happened ^in our own times to 
Brother Girolamo Savonarola, who came to grief over h^ new dispensa^n be<»u^, 
when the multitude began to lose belief in it. Brother Girolamo himself lacked me 
■m**aTia of e i t her retaining his hold upon those who had once beheved or compelling 
belief on the part of the unbelievers. No doubt the armed prophets^ encou nte r ^great 
difficulties, and they are assailed en route by all the dangers of their underta kin g 
dangers widch it is their business to overcome by their efficiency — bu'^ when once they 
have overcome them, and have hegun to evoke veneration, t hanks to having wmed out 
all their inveterate detractors, they then rernain puissant, secure, honoured and happy 
ever after.* — ^Machiavelli, Niccolh: II Principe, chap. 6. 
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men who worked their will upon a distracted world during the last 
two centuries B.c. begot, as we have observed, ^ a breed of public 
servants with the conscience and the ability to organize and main- 
tain a universal state; and at the same time the epigoni of the 
violent-handed archaizing reformers turned into a school of aris- 
tocratic philosophers^ — ^Arria, Caecina Paetus, Thrasea Paetus, 
Seneca, Helvidius Priscus, Arulenus Rusticus, Herennius Senecio 
— ^who took no satisfaction in the exercise of their hereditary domi- 
nance even in the public interest, and who carried this abdication 
to the point of obediently committing suicide when, the word of 
command was uttered by a Claudius or a Nero or a "yespasian or 
a Domitian. Similarly, in the Syriac wing of the Helletdc internal 
proletariat, the fiasco of the Hasmonaean attempt to establish by 
force of arms a Messianic ICingdom in This World — ^in the trough 
between the ebbing wave of the Hellenic Power of the Seleucidae 
and the oncoming wave of the Hellenic Power of Rome^ — ^was 
followed by the triumph of a King of the Jews whose servants were 
forbidden to fight because his Kingdom was not of This World, ^ 
while in the next generation, on a narrower range of spiritual 
vision, the savagely heroic forlorn hope of the militant Zealots 
John of Gischala and Simon of Gerasa was retrieved, in ..I\e hour 
of annihilation, by the sublimely heroic non-resistance of the 
Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai.s How was it that, in both these cases, 
a tide of Violence which seemed to have swept away every barrier 
in its path was thus, after all, brought to a standstill and reversed ? 
In eitiier case the miraculous reversion from Violence to Gentle- 
ness can be traced to a change in ways of life. In the souls of the 
• Roman fraction of the Hellenic dominant minority the ideal of 
Archaism had been supplanted by that of Detachment; in the 
souls of the Jewish fraction of the Hellenic internal proletariat the 
ideal of Futurism had been replaced by that of Transfiguration. 

What is the nature of these two ideals, which — in the two 
mstances in which we have just been watching them make their 
unexpected appearance and produce their amazing effect — are his- 
torically later arrivals upon the terrestrial scene than the ideals of 
Archaism and Futurism ? Their posteriority in point of time would 
seem to bear witness to their superiority in spiritual worth ; for, 

V. C (i'i (<r) I, pp. 38— g» aoove. For the correspoii<ling breed in other dominant 
minorities see l^e same chapter, pp. 47—52, above. 

* V. C (i) (d) 3, p. 405, and V. C (ii) (a), vol. vi, p. 250, b^ow. 

^ The hard xa^ that the Masmonaeans owed their ephemeral military and political 
success to a passing accident in the political history of the Hellenic World, and not to 
own ri^t arm, was p^ceived and pointed out by Tacitus (^Historiesy 
Book V, chap. 8); *ludaei lM[acedonibus invalidis, Parthis nondum adultis (et Romani 
proc^ erant), sibi ipsi reges imposuere.* The explanation was as deeply humiliating 
for the Jewish futurists as the fact itself was momentarily fortunate for them. 

♦ John xviii. 36. s See V. C (i) (c) 2, pp. 75—6, above. 
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whereas we have seen Gentleness degenerating into Violence under 
the baneful auspices of Archaism and Futurism, we see Violence 
giving place again to Gentleness when the spirits of Detachment 
and Transfiguration begin to move upon the face of the angry 
waters. Perhaps we can apprehend the distinctive qualities of 
these two gentle ways of life in the same view as their historical 
geneses if we approach each of them first through the personality 
and the life-histo^ of a notable convert : for example, Cato Minor 
the Roman archaist who became a Stoic philosopher,* and Simon 
Bar Jonas the Jewish futurist who became Peter the disciple of 
Jesus.2 In both of these great men there was a streak of spiritual 
blindness which obscured their greatness by misdirecting* their 
energies so long as they were pursuing the respective Utopias to 
the service of which tjiey had first sought to dedicate themselves. 
And in each of them the long bafHed and bewildered soul was 
enabled, through its conversion to a new way of life, to realize at 
last its highest potentialities. 

As the Quixotic champion of a romantically conceived Roman 
TTOTpLos 'TToXiTcLa wluch had never existed in any past age ‘in real 
life%3 Cato was almost a figure of fun. In the politics of a genera- 
tion which he obstinately refused to take as he found it, he was 
perpetually chasing the shadow and missing the substance ; and, 
when at last he stumbled into pla 3 dng a leading part in a civil war 
for the outbreak of which he himself bore no small share of imad- 


mitted responsibility, his political make-believe was doomed to 
suffer a shattering ^sillusionment whatever the event might be, 
since the regime which would have been the consequence of a 
Republican victory would have been at least as repugnant to 
Cato’s archaistic ideal as the eventually victorious Caesarean dic- 
tatorship. In this dilemma, which seemed to offer Cato merely 
a choice between alternative roads to frustration and failure, the 
Quixotic politician was redeemed from ineptitude by the heroic 
philosopher. The man who had lived as an archaist in vain now 
met his death as a Stoic to such good purpose that, after all, he 
gave Caesar — ^and Caesar’s successors for more than a century 
after him — ^more trouble than all the rest of the Republicans to- 
gether. The story of Cato’s last hours — sublimely magnificent and 
at the same time profoundly moving — ^made an impression upon 
his contemporaries which can be recaptured down to this day by 
any reader of Plutarch’s narrative. With the instinct of genius 

I For Cato Minor see further V. C (i) {d) 3, p. 4®S> and V, C (ii) (a) ,vol. vi, p. 25^9 


below. _ , 

2 Peter’s convezrsion from the way of Violence to tha way of Gentleness has been 

touched upon by anticipation in V. C (i) (<r) 2, p. 74 > -tr o / \ 1 • 

3 For tbia expression of institutional Ar ch a i s m see furth e r V. C CO \a) o Coi^> vol. vi. 


pp. 52—6, below. 
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Caesar apprehended the gravity of the blow which had been dealt 
to his cause by the Stoic death of an antagonist whom he had never 
found it necessary to take very seriously as a live politician ; and, 
in the midst of the titanic labour of reconstructing a world while 
he was stamping out the embers of a civil war, the militarily trium- 
phant dictator found time to reply to Cato’s sword with Caesar’s 
pen — ^the only weapon, as this versatile genius knew well, which 
might avail to ward off an attack that had been transferred from 
the military to the philosophic plane by Cato’s disconcerting ges- 
ture of turning his sword against his own breast. Yet Caesar, for 
all his versatility, was unable to cope with the Cato who had struck 
this tremendous parting stroke; and Cato’s death irresistibly pro- 
duced the result which Caesar had feared. It gave birth to a school 
of philosophic opponents of Caesarism who were inspired by their 
founder’s example to put the new tyranny out of countenance by 
removing themselves, with their own hand, from a situation which 
they would not accept and which they could not mend.* 

As for Peter, his Futurism seemed at first as incorrigible as 
Cato’s Archaism. The first of the disciples to hail Jesus as the 
Messiah, 2 he was also the foremost in protesting against his 
acknowledged Master’s consequent revelation that his Messianic 
Kingdom was not to be a Jewish version of the Iranian world- 
empire of Cyrus and so, having earned a special blessing as the 
reward for his impulsive faith, he immediately drew down upon 
himself a crushing rebuke for his obtuse and aggressive insistence 
that the Master’s vision of his own kingdom must conform to the 
disciple’s idSe fixe. 

‘Get thee behind me, Satan; thou art an offence unto me. For thou 
savourest not the things that be of God, but those that be of men.’-* 

Satanism, in Hippol5rtus’s meaning of the term,s was indeed the 
essence of Peter’s own untutored Messianic Hope. For, even when 
his error had been held up before his eyes by his Master’s terrible 
I'^pi'oof, the lesson made so little effect upon the stiff-necked 
disciple that he failed again under the next test. When he was 
chosen out to be one of the three witnesses of the Transfiguration, 
he immediately took the vision of Moses and Elias standing at his 
Master’s side as the si^al for the beginning of a Befretungskriegy 
and betrayed his prosaic misconception of what the vision meant 
by proposing to build on the spot the nucleus of a camp® of the 
kind that the Theudases and Judases of Galilee were wont to 
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See p. 390, above, and V. C (ii> {a\ vol. vi, p. 250, below. 
Matt. xvi. 16 = Mark viii. ip = Luke ix. ao. 

Matt. xvi. iz (=» Mark viii. 32), quoted in V. C (i) (c) a, on p 
Matt. xvi. 23 = Mark viii. 33. 5 

Matt. xvii. 4 = Mark ix. 5 = Luke ix. 33. 


r4, above. 

lee p. 386, above. 
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establish in the wilderness during the brief interval of grace before 
the Roman authorities received intelligence of their activities and 
sent out a flying colxmin of troops to disperse them. At the soimd 
of this jarring note the vision vanished in an echo of admonition 
to accept the Messiah’s own revelation of the Messiah’s path.* 
Yet this second lesson was still not enough 'to open Peter’s eyes. 
Even at the climax of his Master’s earthly career — ^when all that 
the Master himself had foretold was patently coming true — ^the 
incorrigible futurist drew his sword to fight in the garden of 
Gethsemane;^ and he was so utterly confounded by the decisive 
veto with which his Master quashed his instinctive recourse to 
Violence once again^ that he rebounded from a forlorn hope into 
a dastardly betrayal.'* Indeed, even after this crowning experience 
of his life, when the Crucifixion and the Resurrection and the 
Ascension had taught him at last that Christ’s ICingdom was not 
of This World, Peter was still fain to believe that even in this 
transfigured kingdom the franchise must be restricted to the Jews, 
just as it would have been in the futurist’s Messianic Utopia — ^as 
though a society that embraced God in Heaven as its King could 
be bounded on God’s Earth by a frontier excluding from it all but 
one of the tribes of God’s human creatures and children. In one 
of the last scenes in which Peter is displayed to us in the Acts of 
the Apostles, we see him characteristically protesting agair^t the 
clear command which accompanied the vision of the sheet let 
down from Heaven, s Yet Peter does not give place to Paul as 
the protagonist in the story imtil the narrative has recorded his 
comprehension, at last, of a truth which Paul the Pharisee had 
apprehended in a trice through a single overwhelming spiritual 
experience. The long work of Peter’s enlightenment was com- 
pleted when the vision on the roof was followed by the arrival of 
Cornelius’s messengers at the gate.^ And in his coiifession of faith 
in Cornelius’s house at Caesarea^ and his defence of his action there 
before the bar of the Jewish- Christian community upon his return 
to Jerusalem^ Peter preached the Kingdom of Heaven in words 
that would have drawn no reproof from the Christ. 

What are these two ways of life which produced these vast 
spiritual effects when they were respectively adopted in place of 
Archaism by Cato and in place of Futurism by Peter? In peering 
into spiritual depths which may prove unfathomable, let us begin 
by taking note of the common differences between Detachment 

* Matt. xvii. 5 — Mark it. 7 = Luke ix. 35. _ 

* Matt, acxvi. 51 = Mark xiv. 47 = Luke xxii. 49—50 — John acyii- 10. 

a Matt, acxvi. 53-4 — Mark aciv. 48 — Ltike acadi. 51 — John acviii. ii, 

* Matt. acKvi.- 69-75 ** Mark adv. 66-736 ** Luke acrii. 54 --^^ ~ John acvm. 15— iS 

and 25-7. s Acts x. 9—16. * Acts x. 17-33- 

7 Acts X. 34—48. * Acts adL x— x8. 
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and Transfiguration on the one hand and Archaism and Futurism 
on the other, and then go on to examine how Detachment and 
Transfiguration differ from each other. 

Transfiguration and Detachment alike differ from both Futur- 
ism and Archaism in substituting a genuine change in spiritual 
clime, and not a mere transfer in the Time-dimension, for the 
particular form of transference of the field of action from the 
Macrocosm to the Microcosm which we have found to be 
the criterion of the growth of a civilization. The kingdoms that 
are their respective goals are both of them ‘otherworldly’ in the 
sense that neither of them is an imaginary past or future state of 
mundane existence. This common ‘otherworldliness’, however, 
is their only point of resemblance; and in every other respect 
they present a contrast to one another. 

The way of life which we have called ‘Detachment’ has been 
given a variety of names by various schools of adepts. From a 
disintegrating Hellenic World the Stoics withdrew into an ‘Invul- 
nerability’ QATToBeLCLy and the Epicureans into an ‘Imperturbability’ 
QATCLpcL^Ca). From a disintegrating Indie World the Buddhists with- 
drew into an ‘Immutability’ {Asamskrta) or an ‘Unrufiledness’ 
(Nirvana ) — a state in which the wind is hushed and the fire ex- 
tinct. The positive content of the concept of Nirvana is even 
harder to apprehend than that of its Hellenic counterparts; for 
the authoritative descriptions of it define it as being neither one 
nor other of successive pairs of opposites — for example, neither 
Permanence nor Annihilation — ^and in the Buddhist philosophy 
the question ‘whether after death a tathagata (a released person) 
exists or not, whether he exists and does not exist, whetlier he is 
neither existent nor non-existent’, is one of those questions that 
are dogmatically declared to be undetermined.^ A positive appre- 
hension of the meaning of ‘Detachment’ is perhaps, however, not 
only impossible but also unnecessary; for the four names — ^two 
Greek and two Sanskrit — ^for this way of life which we have just 
cited are all of them abstract substantives with a negative prefix; 
and it is the negativeness of the way that is the point of it. 

It is a way that leads out of This World; its goal is an asylum; 
and the fact that that asylum excludes This World is the feature 

* THe connotation of tHe Oreek word d'lrddeta, in its Stoic usage, is perhaps more 
expre^v^y conveyed in Bnglish by the word ‘invulnerability* than by the word 
> for, though ‘apathy* is the etymological counterpart of dirddeta, the Greek word 
has cl^ged TOloin m toe process of being Anglicized. ‘Apathy* has come to mean an 
i n sensibihpr that is neither an e0ort nor a virtue, whereas a/tra.deux means a spiritual 
invulnerability^ which can be neither achieved nor maintained without the exercise 
of a self«discipline of an almost heroic severity, 

a Thomas. ^ J.: The History of Buddhist Thought (London 1933, Kegan Paul), 
P* The whole of chapter 10, ‘JE^elease and Nirvana, is ilTiiTY^inat-ing hi the light 

which It throws upon the field of our present inquiry- 
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that makes it attractive — as the goal has to be if the philosophic 
traveller is to make the renunciations and subject himself to the 
disciplines which are the indispensable conditions for pursuing 
his arduous and depressing spiritual journey. The im p u lse that 
carries him along is a push of aversion and not a pull of desire. 
He is shaking from oif his feet the dust of the City of Destruction 
— *The worldling says : beloved City of Cecrops” ; and shalt thou 

not say: ‘‘O beloved City of Zeus”?’i — ^but Marcus’s ‘City of 
Zeus’ is not. the same as Augustine’s Civitas Dei which is ‘the city 
of the Living God’,^ and the journey is a ‘withdrawal according to 
plan’ rather than a pilgrimage inspired by faith. For the philoso- 
pher a successful escape from This World is the true and ultimate 
end of Man; and for this reason the philosopher, if he faces the 
whole of the truth, must confess that at bottom it does not really 
matter what he does with himself, or whether he does anything at 
all, or whether such a thing as his self any longer exists, when once 
he has crossed the threshold of his city of refuge. The Hellenic 
philosophers pictured the state of the liberated sage as one of 
blissful contemplation (SeotpCcLp — ^the intellectual bliss of ad- 
miring the form of some perfect geometrical figure or ‘watching 
the stars go roimd*,"^ or the emotional bliss of an ecstatic union 
with the divine element in the Universe — and the earliest and 
greatest of them, who was bom in the first generation after the 
breakdown, when the iron had not yet had time to enter right into 
their souls,5 made a brave show of finding a supreme positive value 
in this ‘otherworldly’ condition or activity. Yet Plato himself, in 
the simile of the Cave, betrays a temptation to cherish the sunlit 
Other World for its negative value of being an aUhiixoTCL this one 
Plotinus repudiates Plato’s reluctant injunction to return from that 
world to this and Siddhartha. Gautama the Buddha frankly de- 
clares that, so long as all possibility of returning has been ruled out 


* Marcus Aurelius Antonintis: Meditations, Book XV, chap. 33 (quoted above on 
p. 384 and again in V- C (i) (d) 7, Annex, vol. vi, p. 335, below). 

2 Hebrews xii. 33. 

3 See III. C (ii) (ft), vol. iii, p. 353, above. 

+ Bevan, Edwyn: Stoics and Sceptics (Oxford 1913, Clarendon Press), p. xii, citing 
Seneca, L. Annaeus: Ad Mardam de Consolatione, chap. 35. 

s Plato was bom circa 430 B.c. (i.e. on the morrow of the outbrc^ of the Pelopon- 
nesian W’ar), but he lived on till drca 347 B.c. (i.e. to the eve of Ae birth of the fourth 
generation to be bom since the catastrophe); and, though, even in his old a^, 
still have remained unseared at heart, he never recovetod from the shock which he had 
suffered in his early manhood when the dis^tzo^ ending of a twenty-seven-years-long 
fcatricidal war had been followed by the judicial mtuder of Plato’s master Soemtes. 
One effect of this shock can be observed in the archaistic antedating of the in^gimuy 
dates of Plato*s dialogues to the extent of about half a lifetime (see V. C (i) (d) 8 (y), 
vol. vi, p. 79, below). 

^ See the passages quoted from The It^dbUc in III. C (ii) (ft), vol. ili, pp. 349-53, 
above. 

7 See the passage quoted from Monsieur Henri Bergson in 111 . C (ii) (ft), vol. ii, 
p. 354, above. 
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once for all, the nature of the alternative state in which the tatha-- 

gata has come to rest is a matter of no consequence. 

This unknowable and neutral Nirvana or ‘City of Zeus’, which is 
the goal of the philosophic movement of Detachment, is the very 
antithesis of the Kingdom of Heaven or Civitas Dei^ which is 
entered by way of the religious experience of Transfiguration. 
While the philosophic ‘Other World’ is in essence a world that is 
exclusive of ours on Earth, the divine ‘Other World* transcends 
the earthly life of Man without ceasing to embrace it. 

‘And when he was demanded of the Pharisees, when the Elingdom of 
God should come, he answered them and said: “The Kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation; neither shall they say Lo here! or Lo 
there! for, behold, the Kingdom of God is within^ you.” 

The meaning of this passage in the Gospel according to Saint 
Luke may be expressed in a simile from the ever-changing land- 
scape of the Physical Cosmos as this happens to be depicted at 
the moment by our Western men-of-science. We may say that the 
Kingdom of This World is possessed and informed by the Civitas 
Dei as Matter is said to be penetrated and shot through by Radia- 
tion. The realms are not external to one another in the dimensions 
of Space and Time, since only the lower of the two is confined to 
these dimensions, whereas the higher simultaneously occupies and 
transcends them — ^^and, in virtue of this all-pervasiveness, coexists 
with the Kingdom of This World all the time and everywhere. 
Accordingly the soul that aspires to rise to the higher realm from 
the lower will find its way, not by seeking to reduce to zero the 
dimensions of its former spiritual existence, but rather by seeking 
to expand them to infinity. Just as, by the scientist’s sleight of 
hand, the human ear that is wont to hear sounds conveyed through 
the medium of Matter can be attuned to catch the sounds that are 
conveyed by Radiation, so, by God’s grace, the Soul can be made 
aware of the eternal omnipresence of God — a presence which per- 

* origin^ Greek words hrros v/j^v may mean either ‘within you* or ‘among you*, 
but tms ambiguity does not affect the significance of the passage for our present purpose. 
On eimer inte^re^tion the Kingdom of God is represented as existing in This World 
as weU as outeide it. The words would also appear to imply that the immanence of the 
Kdngaom of God in This World, in the hearts of human beings who are its citizens, is 
a state of things which is present — and, indeed, perpetual. This reading of the passage 
18 contested, however, by A. von Gall in BaaiKeCa. tov &€o€ (Heidelberg 1926, Winter), 
PP " 474 ’" 5 * Von Gall taking euros’ vjmov to mean ‘among you* — treads a future meaning 

^ te^e of the concluding sentence (‘before you know where you are, you 

will nnd the ICingdoni already there’), and he maintains that Jesus (as presented in this 
passage) agrees with the Pharisees in regarding the advent of the Kingdom as a future 
event (^d not a present reality). According to von Gall, Jesus differs from the Pharisees 
merely in declarmg that this fumre advent of the Kingdom will take the form of a sudden 
^taccon^lty which will take the living generation by surprise, instead of being adver- 
tised in advance by signs and portents. — A.J.T, 

* Luke xvii. 30— zi. 
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vades This W^orld just in virtue of transcending it — ^through being 
rapt into a supra-mundane mode of spiritual being.* 

It 'will be seen that the Civitas Dei is as positive in its nature as 
the ‘City of Zeus’ is negative, and that, whereas the way of Detach- 
ment, which leads to the ‘City of Zeus’, is a sheer movement of 
withdrawal, the way of Transfiguration, which leads to the Civitas 
Deiy is a movement of withdrawal-and-retum^ — ^though this on a 
different spiritual plane from any of those on which we have seen 
this movement taking place in tibe growths of civilizations. 

This completes our preliminajpr review of the alternative ways 
of behaviour, feeling, and life which are opened up by that Schism 
in the Soul which is always to be found at the heart of the disin- 
tegration of any body social. If we are to be faithful to our well- 
established method, our next task will be to make an empirical 
survey of each of these spiritual phenomena as they have mani- 
fested themselves in the disintegrations of as many civilizations as 
have left a sufficiently intimate record of their ‘ members’ ’ experi- 
ence. But before we launch out on to this ocean we may pause for 
a moment to take our bearings by observing the links between the 
history of the Soul and the history of Society. 

Granting, ex hypothesis that every spiritual experience must be 
that of some individual human being, shall we find that certain 
experiences, among those which we have been reviewing, are pecu- 
liar to members of certaiin fractions of a disintegrating society? 
We shall find, if we cast a glance back at our muster of experiences 
with this question in our minds, that all the four personal ways of 
behaviour and feeling — a passive abandon and an active self-con- 
trol, a passive sense of drift and an active sense of sin — can be 
detected in members of the Dominant Minority and members of 
the Proletariat alike. On the other hand, when we come to the 
social ways of behaviour and feeling, we shall have to distinguish, 
for our present purpose, between the passive and the active pair. 
The two passive social phenomena— the lapse intq truancy and 
the surrender to a sense of promiscuity — ^are apt to appear first in 
the ranks of the Proletariat and to spread from there to the ranks 
of the Dominant Minority, which usually succumbs to the sickness 
of ‘proletarianization’ in so far as it has not already perished 
through self-inflicted violence. Conversely, the two active social 
phenomena — ^the quest of martyrdom and the awakening to a 
aense of unity — are apt to appear first in the ranks of the Dominant 


1 For this and other similes which may perhaps imperfe<^y convey ^ l^st some of 

the aspects of the relation hetween This 'World and the Civitas Dei, see V. C {aj ii, 
yol. vi, pp. 157-^1* below. , , ttt 

2 For hkeness and difference between the two movements see also III. C inl \p)p 
vol. iii, pp. 3648-63, above, and V. C (i) (e), vol. vi, pp. 170— x, below. 
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Minority and to spread from there to the ranks of the Proletariat, 
where Agis’ gentle martyrdom is emulated by a proletarian Eleazar, 
and Cleomenes’ violent martyrdom by a proletarian Judas Macca- 
baeus, while the proletarian who hungers after a cosmic society 
finds his equivalent for a philosophic Cosmopolis in a reli^- 
ous Catholicism. Finally, when we consider our four alternative 
ways of life, we shall find that here, conversely, the passive pair 
are apt to be associated in the first instance with the Dominant 
Minority and the active pair with the Proletariat. Archaism and 
Detachment make their epiphany in the ranks of the Dominant 
Minority ; and, while Archaism finds adherents among the External 
Proletariat as well, it is never adopted by the Internal Proletariat, 
and Detachment never by either section of the Proletariat, Internal 
or External. On the other hand. Futurism and Transfiguration 
make their epiphany in the ranks of the Proletariat and propagate 
themselves from this starting-point — Futurism gaining converts 
from the Dominant Minority among the baffled and disillusioned 
devotees of an Archaism that has failed to bring salvation, while 
Transfiguration works its miracle in any human soul that awakens 
to tlie presence, and aspires to the citizenship, of the Civitas Dei. 

From these historical associations between the several ways of 
behaviour, feeling, and life and the several fractions of a society in 
disintegration we may gain some knowledge of the relations in 
which the spiritual experiences and activities stand to one another. 
In general we can see that the passive reactions are apt to be the 
more barren and the active the more fruitful. For example, at one 
end of the scale abandon leads nowhere, whereas self-control 
is a constant element in all the virtues which the disintegra- 
tions of civilizations bring to flower ; and similarly, at the 
other end of the scale, the life of Detachment, in which 
Passivity achieves its spiritual chef d* oeuvre^ is put out of counte- 
nance by the supremely active life of Transfiguration. Again, when 
we analyse the components of Detachment, with an eye to distin- 
guishing the points in which it can bear comparison with Trans- 
figuration from the points in which it reveals its inadequacy, we 
find that Detachment rises to the heights of Transfiguration in its 
readiness for martyrdom and in its conviction of sin, but is depressed 
to a lower spiritual level through a failure to rid itself of a clinging 
taint of truancy and Fatalism when it succumbs to an almost 
pardonable shrinking from the duty of returning to the night- 
bound Cave, and to an almost admirable acceptance of the inexor- 
able laws of an impersonal Universe. Here we see two passive 
ways of behaviour and feeling acting as drags upon their two 
active counterparts ; and there is a corresponding contrast between 
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the effects of the passive surrender to a sense of promiscuity and 
the active awakening to a sense of unity. A horror of the melting- 
pot inspires the two forlorn hopes of an Archaism and a Futurism 
in quest of Utopia; a yearning after a harmony that is not of This 
World inspires both the sublime failure of Detachment and the 
miraculous triumph of Transfiguration. 

2. ^Abandon* and Self-Control 

The particular manifestations of abandon and self-control which 
are characteristic of societies in disintegration are perhaps rather 
difficult to identify, just because these two ways of personal be- 
haviour are apt to be exhibited by human beings in every variety 
of social circumstances. In the life of the primitive societies, for 
instance, in the static condition in which alone we have knowledge 
of it,* it is already possible to distinguish an orgiastic and an 
ascetic vein ; and in this primitive life, with its cyclic rhythm, the 
two antithetical moods may be seen predominating in alternation 
with one another, according to the season, in the tribe’s ceremonial 
corporate expression of its members’ emotions. The same two 
moods can likewise be seen working in harmony — ^though this on 
a more intricate pattern and in a more highly sophisticated spirit — 
in the life of civilizations in the growth stage ; and it is in this stage 
that their interaction is creative. It is only when we come to 
examine civilizations in their disintegration that we find the same 
two ways of personal behaviour still indeed both at work, but now 
at odds in an unreconciled opposition instead of playing in with 
one another in a creatively harmonious rotation. 

In the histories of declining civilizations the phenomenon of 
abandon in our precise meaning of a way of personal behaviour is 
not, of course, to be confused or equated with the whole of that 
welter of demoralization of conduct and inversion of ranks and 
roles and values which is the most prominent of the outward visible 
signs of any process of breakdown and disintegration.^ Ahandony 
as we have defined it,^ implies something more than a mere external 
rack and ruin. It means a state of mind in which antinomianism 
is accepted — consciously or unconsciously, in theory or in prac- 
tice — as a substitute for creativeness. 

Examples of abandon in this inward spiritual sense c^ perhaps 
be identified with least uncertainty if we try to take them in a 

I Sec I. C (iii) (e), vol. i, pp. 179-80, and Part II. B, vol. i» PP- i90-S» above. 

» See, for esiample, the picture of the E^T>tiac ‘Time of Troubles that is given m 
a passage, quoted above in IV. C (iii) (c) a (^, vol. iv, pp*. i, from Admonitiom 

oj a, JE*rophet\ and the corresponding pictures of the Hellenic ‘Time of Troubles* (in 
two successive phases) that are given in a passage of Thucydides^ quoted alwve in V. C 
(i) (c) 2- pp. S9-6 o, and in a passage of Polybius quoted above in IV- C (iii) (c) 3 (^, 
vol. iv, pp. 505-6. 3 In V- C (i) (d) i, p. 377, above. 
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single synoptic view side by side with examples of that self-control 
which is the alternative substitute for creativeness in the same ages 
of social decline. 

In the Hellenic ‘Time of Troubles% for instance, in the first 
generation after the breakdown, a pair of contrasted incarnations 
of abandon and self-control are presented to us in Plato’s portraits 
of Alcibiades and Socrates in The Symposium and of Thrasymachus 
and Socrates in The Republic — ^Alcibiades, the slave of his own 
passion, standing fox abandon in practice, and Thrasymachus, the 
advocate of Favstrecht^ for the same mood in theory. It is in the 
next chapter of the Hellenic story that we find the exponents of 
each of the two attempts at ‘self-expression’ in lieu of creation seek- 
ing an authoritative sanction for their respective ways of behaviour 
by claiming that these are ways of ‘living according to Nature’. 

This merit was claimed for the mood of abandon by those vulgar 
hedonists who took in vain, and brought into disrepute, the name of 
Epicurus, and who for this offence were chidden by the censure of an 
Epicxirean poet who hadinherited the genuine austerity of his Master. 

Hoc etiam faciunt ubi discubuere tenentque 
pocula saepe homines et inumbrant ora coronis, 
ex animo ut dicant: ‘Brevis hie est fructu homullis; 
iam fuerit neque post imquam revocare licebit.’’^ 

On the other side we see the sanction of ‘naturalness’ being 
claimed for the ascetic life of self-control in the crudely literal 
practice of the Cynics and, with a greater refinement, by the Stoic 
practitioners of a kindred philosophy. In all things that were 
‘indifferent’ — and for a Stoic nothing was either good or evil in 
itself except the rightness or wrongness of his own will — ^it was 
the whole duty of the sage to mortify those human desires which 
were accepted by the hedonist as the promptings of Nature ; and 
to carry tins mortification to a degree at which the sage became 
able to accept, as natural, not the impulses of the hedonist’s 
‘natural man’, but the trials, whatever tiiey might be, that were 
put upon him by the chances and changes of this mortal life. The 
course of Nature, thus conceived, must be borne by the Stoic sage 
with cheerfulness if he was capable of rising to this counsel of 
perfection, and at all events with calmness and tranquillity if he 
was to be accoimted worthy of being numbered at all among the 
disciples of Zeno. 

The melancholy vein of Stoic self-control is reflected in the 
^Meditations of the philosopher-emperor IVIarcus Aurelius, whose 
philosophy never could quite brace him to bear on his lonely 
shoulders the Atlantean load of a collapsing world. 

^ Lucretius: T>e Rerum Natura, Book III, 11 . 912—15. 
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‘The power that rules within, when it is in tune with Nature, has an 
attitude towards events which enables it to adapt itself easily to any- 
thing — ^within the limits of possibility — that is presented to it. . . 

‘Be like the headland against which the waves continually break; but 
the headland stands firm while the tormented waters sink to rest around 
it 

‘This infinitesimally short span of time is something to be passed 
through in tune with Nature and passed out of with a good grace — like 
an olive that falls when it is ripe with a blessing for Nature who has 
brought it forth and a gratitude to the tree which has borne it.’^ 

The temper to which the careworn Stoic emperor wistfully 
aspires in the last of the three sentences above quoted had been 
duly attained by the lame Stoic slave who had been the most 
conspicuous wearer of Zeno’s mantle in the preceding generation. 

‘What else should we be doing, in public and in private, but singing the 
praises of the Godhead and speaking good of His name and attempting 
to express our thanks to Him ? Digging or ploughing or eating, should 
we not ever be singing our hymn to God ? . . . And, since most of you 
have gone blind, was it not meet that there should be somebody occupy- 
ing this place and singing the hymn to God on behalf of us ^ ? And 
what else can I, a lame old man, do but sing the praises of God? Were 
I a nightingale, I would sing like a nightingale ; or, were I a swan, I 
would sing like a swan. But I happen to be a being endowed with 
reason, and so I must sing the praises of God. This is my work, so I 
am doing it, and I will never desert this post so long as it continues to 
be assigned to me. And I call upon the rest of you to sing the same 
song. . . 

‘And, when Death overtakes me, I hope to be found by him prac- 
tising what I preach, in order that I may be able to say to God: “Did 
I ever transgress Thy commandments ? Did I ever use, for any other 
purposes than Thine, the talents or the senses or the innate ideas 
(rats* TTpoX'q^eaiv) that Thou gavest me? Did I ever reproach Thee? 
Did I ever blame Thy governance ? I was sick, when that was Thy will 
(my fellows were sick likewise, but when I was sick, I did not rebel). 
By Thy will I knew poverty, but I rejoiced in it. I never bore rule, 
because it was never Thy will that I should; but I never desired it. 
Didst Thou ever see me turn sullen on that accoxint? Was there ever 
an occasion on which I presented myself before Thee with other than 
a cheerful countenance, or without being ready for any commmd or 
signal that Thou mightest choose to give? And now it is Thy will that 
I should leave the festival, so I am taking my leave — ^with my heart full 
of gratitude to Thee, because Thou hast deigned to allow me to cele- 
brate the festival with Thee and to behold Thy works and to watch the 
course of Thy governance. When Death overtakes me, may these 

* ]Marcus Aurelius Antoninus: Meditations^ Book IV, chap. 1. 
a Ibid., chap. 49. ^ Ibid,, chap. 48. , 

4 Bpictetus: JDtssertaiions, Book I, chap. 16, §§ 15—16 and 19— ai. 
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thoughts be in my mind and these words on my pen or on the page that 

my eyes are reading/^ 

Such was the ascetic maste^ over Nature that was attained, in 
the course of the disintegration of the Hellenic Society, by the 
noblest adepts of the Stoic school of philosophy. And in the final 
chapter of Hellenic history we can see the ascetic tradition of 
an expiring dominant minority blending with the less negative 
asceticism of the proletariat when the Hellenic philosophy, in its 
Neoplatonic close and climax, rises to a pitch of mystical feeling 
at which its dying song of praise to God comes almost into unison 
with the younger and stronger voice of Christianity. ^ 

If we pass from the Hellenic to the Syriac World in its ‘Time of 
Troubles’, we shall find the same unreconciled opposition between 
abandon and self-control reappearing in the contrast between the 
sedately sceptical theory of the Book of Ecclesiastes and the piously 
ascetic practice of the monastic community of the Essenes. And 
in another field again, in the philosophic strife of the Sinic ‘Time 
of Troubles’, we shall see Yang Chu suffering Epicurus’s fate of 
being exploited by hedonists^ and at the same time castigated by 
moral disciplinarians who in the Sinic case were of the Confucian 
and Mencian school. Similarly, in a latter-day ‘Time of Troubles’ 
in Japan which preceded the enforcement of the peace of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate, the same antithesis reveals itself again 
in the clash between the abandoned immorality of the Japanese 
high politics of the age^ and the almost inhumanly perfect self- 
dedication of the contemporary samurai to his feudal lord. 

There is another group of civilizations — ^the Indie, the Babylo- 
rdc, the Hittite, and the Mayan — ^which seem, as they disintegrate, 
to be reverting to the 8thos of Primitive Man in their apparent 
insensibility to the yawning breadth of the gulf between the aban- 
doned sexualism of their religion and the exaggerated asceticism 

* Epictetus, op. cit.. Book III, chap. 5, §§ 7 --ii* The second of the two passages 
here quoted reappears in Book IV, chap. 10, §§ 14-17, in the following variant: 

*If, after this. Death overtakes me, it is sumcient for me if I am able to lift up my 
to God and say: **I have not neglected the talents that I received from Thee in 
order that I might perceive Thy governance and follow it. I have not disgraced Thee 
as far as it lay within me. Behold how I have used my senses and my innate ideas (Tats 
Did I ever blame Thee ? Did I ever take badly anything that happened, 
or wish that it had happened in some other way ? Did I ever transgress the laws of my 
nature (^t^Tt ras Because Thou hast begotten me, I am grateful 

for what Thou hast given me. So long as I have been using that which is Thine, it 
has sufficed for me. Now take back that which is Thine own and assign it to whatever 
place Thou wilt. For everything was Thine ; it was Thou that gayest me all that I had. 
Should one not be content to depart in this frame of mind ? Or is there any better or 
fairer life, or happier death, than a life and death like these ?* 

a For i-bja momentary rixpprochement between Hellenic philosophy and Christianity 
see further V. C (i) (<0 6 (8), pp. 5So~3, below. 

3 For these Sinic hedonisis see ^V^ey, A.: The Way and its Power: A Study of the Tao 
TS Ching and its Place in Chinese Thought (I-ondon 1934. Allen & Unwin), pp. 39 ~ 43 « 

4 See V. C (i> (c) a, pp. 95-103, above, and V. C (ii) (6), vol. vi, pp, 303 - 5 » below. 
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of their philosophy. In the Indie (which is the classic) case there 
is a contradiction which at first sight looks insoluble between 
lingam- worship and yoga; and we are similarly shocked by the 
corresponding contrasts between the temple-prostitution and the 
astral philosophy of a disintegrating Babylonic Society, between 
the human sacrifices and the penitential self-mortifications^ of the 
Mayas, and between the orgiastic and the ascetic aspects of the 
Hittite worship of Cybele and Attis. Perhaps it was the common 
vein of sadistic extravagance which entered into their practice of 
abandon and their practice of self-control alike that maintained, in 
the souls of the members of all these four civilizations in their 
decadence, an emotional harmony between practices which seem 
to defy reconciliation when they are observed with the coldly 
analytic eye of an alien spectator. 

If we turn, in conclusion, to the history of our own Western 
Society, our attention will be caught first by the clash of abandon 
with asceticism in the disintegration of the medieval Italian city- 
state cosmos. In fifteenth-century Florence the Thrasymachean 
political theory of Machiavelli and the Epicurean social practice 
of the Medicean circle were confronted by the puritanical religious 
fervour of Savonarola;^ and in sixteenth-century Lombardy 
Rodolfo Gonzaga supplied the foil — a murky halo — ^for his brother 
Aluigi within the bosom of a single family. ^ 

Are the two conflicting ways of behaviour now re-performing 
their play upon the broader stage of our Western Society in the 
modem chapter of its history? There is no lack of evidence for 
the resurgence of abandon ; for in the domain of theory it has found 
its prophet in Jean- Jacques Rousseau with his alluring invitation 
to ‘return to Nature%+ while, for the practice of abandon by the 
living generation of ^Western and Westernized men and women, 
in Europe and overseas, si rnonutnenturn reqturis circumspice. On 
the other hand we may still search in vain for tra<^s of a counter- 
resurgence of asceticism, and may perhaps tentatively draw from 
this negative evidence the cynical conclusion (which may comfort 
us or leave us unconsoled, according to the nature of the faith by 
which we live) that, if our W^estem Civilization has indeed already 
broken down in its Modern Age, its disintegration cannot yet be 
very far advanced. 

» For these see Gann, T., and Thompson, J. E.: The History of the Maya (London 
1931, Scribner), p. 143. . , . . . . x. 

* I\dachiavelli*8 own consciousness of this antithesis is attested by the pas^ge rrom 
'The Trince which has been quoted in V. C (i) (d) i, on p. 389* footnote 3, above. 

3 See V. C (i) (c) i, pp. 40 and 48, above. 

^ Fousseau^s outlook is t-nlr*»Ti as a psychological symptom of social d i s mt egration by 
Oswald Spengler in JDer Untergattg des AbendlcmdeSf vol. i (Mu nich loao. Beck), p. 4 o 7 * 
Besides being a gesture of abandon^ it is also an expression of archaistic-mmdeaness 
(see V. C (i) (d) 8 (a), vol. vi, pp. 58-9» below). 
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3. Truancy and Martyrdom 

If, in our survey of truancy and martyrdom, we follow the same 
comparative method that we have just been employing in our 
survey of abandon and self-control, we shall find, if we again 
address ourselves to Hellenic history first, that the contrast be- 
tween these two ways of social behaviour which are alternative 
substitutes for the expedient of mimesis comes out repeatedly in 
successive stages of the Hellenic Society’s decline and fall. 

In the first generation alter the breakdown the truancy of the 
Attic slaves who ran awa^^ from their masters to find asylum within 
the enemy lines at Decelea in the second act of the Atheno-Pelo- 
ponnesian War provides a foil for the martyrdom of the Athenian 
citizen Socrates, who refused to elude a death-sentence by conde- 
scending either to abscond from the prison where he was awaiting 
trial or to prevaricate at the trial when this duly took placed — 
though, in the judgement of most of Socrates’ own friends and 
admirers, either of these ways of playing truant would have seemed 
far less blameworthy than the ‘get-away’ of the miner-slaves from 
the ergastula at Laurium. In the contemporary Lacedaemonian 
c^np the moral truancy of Gylippus, which ended in his igno- 
mmous exile, 2 was as truly an outcome of the ‘beginning of great 
evils for Hellas’ in 43 1 b.c. as was the vindication of the Spartiate 
military traction by Brasidas through the giving of a heroic 
example which ended in the hero’s glorious death. 

Some two centuries later, when the fate of the Hellenic World 
was once more ‘on the razor’s edge’ between the first rally after 
the original breakdown and the first relapse,^ both Athens and 
Sparta played truant, at the critical moment, from the common 
cause of federalism, though the championship of this cause offered 
the only hope of saving the independence of the historic states at 
the heart of the Hellenic World now that these had been dwarfed 
and overshadowed by a ring.of giant states on the periphery which 
the expansion of a disintegrating Hellenism had latterly called into 
e^stence."* The Spartan statesman who was perhaps more respon- 
sible than any other man of his day for this second blighting of 
the prospects of the city-states of Greece was King Cleomenes 
III ; and^ this self-same Cleomenes was one of the two members 
of the pair of Spartan martyr-kings who gave Sparta her last sunset 


perawtent refusals to accept the various loopholes for 
almost officiously opened for his benefit, see Platons Crito, 
^po/^^and Phaedo, passim, and also the present study, V. C (ii) (a). Annex II, vol. vi! 

^^3* ILTv ^ ^ 1 • « u vol. iu, p. 70, above. 

1 I Ttt *87-9, below. 

^ 6 s W *68, footnote i. and IV. C (iii) (c) 2 (a), vol. iv, pp. 
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glow of glory^ and at the same time transmitted to the internal 
proletariat of the Hellenic Society as a whole an inspiration which 
can perhaps be detected, in the fullness of time, in one aspect of 
the spirit of Christianity.^ 

In the course of the subsequent relap se^ the antithetic roles of 
truant and martyr were replayed both on the Roman and on the 
Syrian section of a Hellenic arena which had now been enlarged 
to the dimensions of a colosseum. The Gylippan demoralization 
of the majority of the young men of the Roman governing class in 
the generation that came to manhood after ^the crowning mercy’ 
of Pydna — ^when the overthrow of the last surviving rival Great 
Power within range of Rome had suddenly relaxed a tension 
under which every Roman of that class had been living, with 
scarcely a respite, ever since the beginning of the Hannibalic War 
a full half-century back — ^was an example of mass-truancy which 
threw into all the sharper relief the unrotted virtue of a Scipio 
Aemilianus^ and the clear-eyed self-sacrifice of the Gracchi : a pair 
of Roman martyrs who retrod, step for step, the dolorosa which 
had been trodden before them, a hundred years earlier;^ by the 
Spartan pair of Heracleidae.^ As for the submerged Syriac wing 
of the Hellenic internal proletariat, it was the years immediately 
following the definitive establishment, at Pydna, of Rome’s supre- 
macy in the Hellenic World that witnessed in Judaea the parting 
of the ways between the truancy of the Hellenizing Jewish High 
Priest Jason^ and the martyrdom of Eleazar andtheSeven Brethren 
in response to the challenge of Antiochus Epiphanes’ policy of 
forcible Hellenization/ 

In the last bout of the Roman civil wars, which marks the transi- 
tion from the first relapse of a disintegrating Hellenic Society to 
its second rally, the martyrdom of Cato Minor finds its antithesis 
in the truancy of Mark Antony; and, if the inspiration of Cato’s 
example can be discerned in the deatfe of a series of Roman aris- 
tocrats who likewise gave their lives for the republican ideal in the 
course of the next century the spirit of Antony’s craven and 
futile flight from a nightmare which was inescapable, because it 
was a true reflexion of his own defeated soul, has been expressed 

* See the references in V. C (i) (<i) i, p. 388, footnote above, 

* See IV. C (iii) (c) a (oe), vol. iv, p. 3569, above, and V. C (ii) (n). Annex II, 
ptissinty in voL vi* below. 

3 See V. C (ii^ (6), vol. vi, pp. 290—1, below. 

See IV. C (lii) (c) 3 ^), vol. iv, pp. 505—6, above. 

3 For the time-lag in Roman sociu evolution in this chapter of Hellenic history see 

IV. C (iii) (6) 9, vol. iv, p. 205, above, and V. C (ii) (6), vol. vi, p. 288, below. 

* See Ae references in V, C, (i) (d) i, p, 3S8, footnote i, above. 

7 See V, C (i) (d) 9 O), vol. vi, pp. 103-5, below. 

* See V. C (iylc) 2, pp. 68 and 72, above. 

9 For this ^ect of Cato's example see V. C (i) (^i) i, pp. 390 and 39a, above, and 

V. C (ii) (n), vol. vi, p. 250, below. 
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with an insidiously imaginative sympathy by the freedman-poet 
Horace in the sixteenth poem of his Book of Epodes. 

Altera iam teritur bellis civilibus aetas, 
suis et ipsa Roma viribus ruit: 
quam neque finitimi valuerunt perdere Marsi 
minacis aut Etrusca Porsennae manus 
aemula nec virtus Capuae, nec Spartacus acer 
novisque rebus infidelis Allobrox, 
nec fera caerulea domuit Germania pube 
parentibusque abominatus Hannibal — 
impia perdemus devoti sanguinis aetas 
ferisque rursus occupabitur solum. 


Forte quid expediat communiter aut melior pars 
malis carere quaeritis laboribus; 
nulla sit hac potior sententia; Phocaeorum 
velut profugit exsecrata civitas 
agros atque Lares patrios, habitandaque fana 
apris reliquit et rapacibus lupis, 
ire pedes quocumque ferent, quocumque per undas 
Notus vocabit'aut protervus Afncus. 


Nos manet Oceanus circumvagus: arva, beata 
petamus arva divites et insulas, 
reddit ubi Cererem tellus inarata quotannis 
et imputata floret usque vinea. 


Juppiter ilia piae secrevit litora genti, 
ut inquinavit aere tempus aureum — 
acre, dehinc ferro duravit saecula, quortim 
pus secunda vate me datur fuga.* 


In the ‘escapism’ of this Horatian conceit of a ‘get-away’ from 
an irreparably ruined real world to the Utopia of some Lotus 
Eaters’ Land or Calypso’s Isle^ the truancy of the Hellenic domi- 
nant minority comes to its dramatic climax at the same moment as 
the Hellenic ‘Time of TVoubles’ ; but the denouement is staved off 
by the successful establishment of a Hellenic universal state; and 
we have to sit e:^ectantly until the passage of two centuries has 
brought us within sight of the bankruptcy of the Roman Peace 
before we again see the antithetic roles of truant and martyr being 
played on the Hellenic stage by eminent pairs of mutually anti- 
pathetic performers. On the Imperial Throne in the gathering 
^oom of the outgoing decades of the second century of the 
Christian Era we behold in the person of IMarcus a prince whose 


X 

2 


Horace: Epodon lAber, carmen xvi, 11. i— lo, rs-aa. 4.1—4. 6-»-6. 

For the temptations of Odysseus see II D <i), vol. ii, ppT M-4, above. 
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title to the martyr’s crown is not invalidated, but is on the contrary 
confirmed, by Death’s refusal to cut this martyr’s ordeal short by 
any coup de grdce ; while in Marcus’s son and successor Commodus 
we are presented with the spectacle of an Imperial truant who 
makes scarcely an effort to shoulder the burden of his heritage 
before he turns tail and is off, in headlong moral flight, along the 
sordid cinder-track of ^proletarianization’.^ In the next generation 
after Commodus ’s we see the contrast between Marcus and his 
unworthy son being displayed once again, on the same Imperial 
Throne, by a pair of cousins who both wear the now hallowed 
Antonine name as a transparent cloak over their notorious Syrian 
provenance. While Elagabalus dies by violence in retribution for 
his truancy in neglecting the strenuous duties of a Roman Emperor 
in a time of crisis in order to indulge — ^xmder the aegis of a Roman 
Peace that can now no longer be taken for granted — ^in the lasci- 
vious relaxations of a High Priest of the Baal of Emesa,^ Alexander 
Severus dies the same death as a martyr to his intrepid attempt 
to carry out — ^with the self-sacrificing public spirit of his predeces- 
sor and ensample Marcus — ^the alien, uncongenial, and unpromising 
task of restoring the antique discipline of the Roman Army. 

This ill-assorted pair of Syrian recruits is the last conspicuous 
entry on our roll of truants and martyrs from the Hellenic domi- 
nant minority; for the social class in which the Hellenic ctilture 
had hitherto been preserved and handed down, in defiance of the 
spirit of an age of disintegration, as a continuous and a vital tradi- 
tion, was almost annihilated in the terrible relapse into the down- 
ward path into which the Hellenic World was precipitated by the 
assassination of Alexander Severus.^ On the other hand the two 
generations — one of unbridled anarchy and another of ruthless 
reconstruction — which elapsed between the death of Alexander in 
A.D. Z35 and the death of Galerius in a.d. 311 were signalized by 
a classic exhibition of both martyrdom and truancy in the ranks 
of a Christian Church which had been expanding from its original 
standing ground in the Syriac section of the Hellenic internal 
proletariat until it had won converts, and put forth branches, in 
every province of the Hellenic universal state.^ 

z For this phenomenon of *proletai:iamzation* see furdier V. C (i) (d) 6 (oe), pp. 439—80, 
below. 

* For Flac^balus’s religion and religious policy see V. C (i) (c) a, p. 8a, footnote 4, 
above, and v . C (i) (d) 6 (S), Annex, pp. 649 and 685-8, below. 

3 For this relapse see IV. C (i), vol. iv, p. 8, and V. C (i) (c) 3, in the present volume, 
p. ai9, above, and V. C-(i) (d) 6 (S), Annex, in the present volume, p. 649, and V. C (ii) 

vol. vi, np* Z84 and a^i, below. ^ 

4 The Church’s unanimity-in-ubiquity had already been proclaimed in the second 
century of the Christian Fra, before the end of the Antonine ^Indian Summer* of 
Hellenic history, by the Christian Father Saint Irenaeus of Lyon: 

^Having received this gospel and this faith, as we have already related, the Church, 
in spite of h^ dispersal throughout the World, preserves these treasures as meticulously 
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The Christian Church was the principal target for the parting 
strokes of a Hellenic dominant minority which turned savage in 
its death-agony for this dying pagan ruling class refused to face 
the heart-rending truth that it was itself the author of its own 
downfall and destruction ; even in articulo mortis it tried to salvage 
a last shred of self-respect by persuading itself that it was perishing 
as the victim of a dastardly assault on the part of the proletariat 
and, since the external proletariat was now marshalled in for- 
midable barbarian war-bands which were able for the most part 
to defy or elude the Imperial Government’s attempts at retaliation 
for their galling raids, the brunt fell upon the Christian Church, 
which was the master-institution of the internal proletariat and at 
the same time was not, as the barbarians were, beyond the physical 
reach of the dominant minority’s now distractedly vindictive arm.^ 
Under the test of this ordeal the sheep in the Christian fold were 
divided unequivocally from the goats by the challenge of being 
called upon to make the tremendous choice between renouncing 
their faith and sacrificing their lives. The renegades were legion — 
indeed, their numbers were so great that the problem of how to 
deal with them became the burning question of ecclesiastical poli- 
tics as soon as the persecutions came to an end — ^but the tiny band 
of martyrs was spiritually potent out of all proportion to its 




as though she Tvere living under one single roof. She believes in these truths as unani- 
mously as though she had only one soul and a single hearty and she preaches them and 
expounds them and hands them down as concordantly as though she had only one 
mouth. While the languages current in the World are diverse, the force of the [Church* 8 ] 
tradition is one and the same everywhere. There is no variety in the faith or in the 
tradition of the chiirches that have established themselves in the Germanies or in the 
Spains or among the Celts or in the East or in Egypt or in North-West Africa, or, again, 
of the churches that have established themselves at the World's centre. Just as God's 
creature the Sun is one and the same throughout the World, so likewise the Gospel of 
the Truth shows its light everywhere.' — Irenaeus: Contra Haereses^ Book II, chap. lo, 
§ a (Migne, J.-P.: Patrologia Graeca, vol. vii, cols. 553—3). Cf. Book V, chap. 20, § i 
(col. 1177). 

I For the Roman Government's persecution of the Christian Church see also IV. C 
voL iv, p. 8, and V. C (i) (c) 2, in the present volume, pn. 76 and 80, above, and V. C (i) 
6 (a), pp. 456—7, and V- C (ii) («a), vol. vi, pp. 201—2, below. 

® Compare the Hitlerian legend that, in the General War of 1914—18, Germany was 
defeated, not by the Allied and Associated Powers on the battle-field, but by Liberal, 
Marxian, and Jewish traitors at the rear. The question whether the break-up of the 
Roman Empire and the dissolution of the Hellenic Society can properly be described, 
in Gibbon's phrase, as ‘the triumph of Barbarism and Religion*, has been discussed in 
IV. C (ii) (6) I, vol. iv, pp. 58—63, above. 

3 In this respect the recurrent bouts of systematic persecution to which the Christian 
Church in the Roman Empire was subjected between A.b. 235 and A.D. 31 1 will remind 
a reader of this Study of the systematic persecution of the Jews in a National- Socialist 
Gexxnan Reich. In this post-war Germany the Jews were made the scapegoats for the 
sufierings and humiliations which had befallen the German people in and after their 
military defeat in the General War of a.d. 1914— 18; and the reason why the Jews were 
singled out for victimixation — on account of a German military defeat with which 
in truth they had had nothing to do — ^was because the Germans were unwilling to confess 
that they had mainly themselves to blame for their own misfortunes, and at the same 
time were unable (at least in the earlier years of the Nazi regime) to wreak their ven- 
geance upon their Gentile ex-enemies at whose hands they had met with their overthrow 
in A.n. 3918. 
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numerical strength. Thanks to the prowess of these heroes who, 
at the critical moment, stepped forward from the Christian ranks 
in order to bear their witness at the cost of life itself, the Church 
emerged victorious from her contest with the melancholy sternness 
of a Decius and with the boorish brutality of a Daia; and that 
small but noble army of Eurytus-minded Christian men and 
women* have received no more than their due meed of fame in 
being remembered by History as ‘the martyrs* par excellence^ in 
antithesis to ‘the traitors’ {traditores),^ 

This survey of the recurrent conflict between the two contrary 
impulses towards truancy and towards martyrdom during the 
long-drawn-out disintegration of the Hellenic Society may close 
with a glimpse of two contrasted figures which appear for an 
instant on a tottering Hellenic stage in the last wild scene of all. 
On the eve of the dissolution of Hellenism in the break-up of the 
Roman Empire we see a noble Christian embodiment of the pagan 
political martyr in the Emperor Majorian {imperabat a.d. 457—61), 
who courted the death that overtook him^ when he refused to play 
the puppet’s part for which he had been designed by the barbarian 
king-ro^er ifocimer, and insisted, instead, upon fulfilling the now 
desperate duty of his Imperial office by attempting to inflict upon 
barbarian war-bands that were by this time firmly seated in the 
Roman saddle the chastisement ffiat had been meted out to less 
formidable predecessors of the fifth-century Franks and Vandals 
by a Marius or a Claudius Gothicus. As a foil to Majorian’s 
martyrdom we may set the truancy of a renegade Greek man-of- 
business who in a.d. 448, nine years before Majorian’s elevation 
to the purple, had crossed the path of the Greek historian and 
Roman diplomatist Priscus of Panium when Priscus was repre-. 
senting the Constantinopolitan Government on a mission to Attila, 
the Khaqan of the Black Huns, at the Nomad war-lord’s camp on 
the Hungarian Alfold.^ The essence of the truant’s state of mind 
is revealed in the ambassador’s accoimt of his conversation with 
this nomadized ci-devant citizen of the Roman Empire and member 
of the Hellenic Society.® According to the narrator of the story 
the renegade’s first confident exposition of the signal advantages 

1 For the story of Euiytus the Spartiate see V. C (i) {d) i, p. 378, above. 

2 These original recipients of the opprobrious title ‘traitor* {traditor) were Christians 
who delivered up the holy scriptures or the sacred vessels of the Church at the demand 
of the pagan Imperial authorities. 

3 Officially Majorian died of dysentery five days after Ricimer had compelled him 
to abdicate as a punishment for having reigned too much in earnest. Actually there can 
be little doubt that his death was brought about by foul play on Ricimer’s part. 

♦ See the fragment of Priscus*s History of His Own Times in Historici Graect Minores^ 
edited by Dindorf, L.: vol. i 1870, Teubner), pp. 305—9. 

5 Priscus*s renegade is cited again — ^this time as an example of ‘proletarianization* — 
in V. C (i) id) 6 (oc), pp. 473-4» below. 
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of ‘going native’ over staying Hellene broke down lamentably 
under Priscus’s counter-attack on behalf of Hellenic culture and 
Roman law. 

‘My interlocutor’, the historian records, ‘was reduced to tears, and 
he confessed that the laws were excellent and that the Roman Consti- 
tution was admirable, if only the rulers had not so hopelessly lost the 
spirit of their predecessors that they were ruining Society.’ 

This Hellenic renegade might well weep when he was con- 
fronted by a loyal Hellene and Roman who commanded the ability 
to state the loyalist’s case ; for the renegade had not merely repu- 
diated the spiritual and political allegiance to which he had been 
brought up: he had actually thrown himself into the service of 
hard-bitten barbarians who were the mortal enemies of both 
Hellenism and the Empire. This Hellenic act of truancy at 
the moment of the Hellenic Society’s final dissolution has an ana- 
logue in the Manchurian marches of the Far Eastern World in the 
seventeenth century of the Christian Era on the eve of the conquest 
of Intramural China by the Extramural Manchu barbarians : 

‘The Chinese in Southern Manchuria . . . while characteristically 
Chinese in culture and social organization . . . had taken on [before the 
date of the Manchu conquest of Intramural China] a strong “frontier” 
colour. . . . Thus they were, for their part, willing to accept the autho- 
rity, and identify themselves with the drive, of the rising and aggressive 
Manchu group, which promised them a share of the power and wealth 
to be garnered in China — ^the rich land, the land of civilization and 
luxury ; a land whose promise altogether, overshadowed any promise of 
growtih and expansion toward the barbarian wilderness. . . . During the 
rise of the Manchu Power any Chinese who shaved his forehead and 
grew a queue (thus making it difficult for him to desert at short notice 
to an anti-Manchu political faction) could be recruited into a Chinese 
“banner”^ [of the Manchu Army]-’* 

In the Syriac World in its ‘Time of Troubles’, when it was. being 
battered by an Assyrian flail, we see the Prophets of Israel and 
Judah offering themselves as martyrs in protest against the truancy 
of a paganizing faction who were seeking an escape from intoler- 
able miseries in a deliberate repudiation of the Chosen People’s 
priceless peculiar heritage, with the base intention of purchasing 
some relief from pressure at the cost of re-merging the potter’s 

* See V. C (i) (,c) 3, p. 315, footnote 3, above, and V. C (i> (d) 6 (a), p. 447, below, — 
A.J.T. 

2 l^ttimore, O,: Matnchxaria Cradle of Conflict (New York 1932, Macmillan), pp. 45 
and 61. These passages bring out the distinction between *playing truant’ and *going 
native’; for these Manchurian Chinese recruits to Manchu barbarian war-bands com- 
mitted the same heinous crime of truancy as Priscus’s renegade without also being 
guilty, as he was, of the additional crime of ’proletarianization’. For a Chinese example 
of the converse process of 'going native* without at the same time playing truant see 
V. C (i) (d) 6 (a), p. 474, footnote z, below. 
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half-shaped vessel into the still shapeless common clay of the 
unregenerate Gentiles. 

In our own modem World of the West can we discern any 
traces of the two antithetical ways of social behaviour which we 
have now observed in the disintegration of three different civiliza- 
tions ? Assuredly we can put our finger on a portentous modem 
Western act of tmancy in ‘la trahison des clercs’ and the roots 
of this treason spring from a depth to which the gifted Frenchman 
who has coined the phrase might perhaps hesitate to trace them — 
though he has virtually confessed how deep-rooted the mischief 
is by choosing the medieval ecclesiastical name to denote and 
indict our modem Western ‘ intellectuals \ Their treason did not 
begin with the pair of treasonable acts — a cynical loss of faith in 
the recently established principles, and a nerveless surrender of 
the recently won gains, of Liberalism — ^that have been perpetrated 
by our ‘intellectuals’ within living memory. The truancy that has 
given this latest exhibition of itself was set on foot, centuries 
earlier, when the ‘clerks’ repudiated their clerical origin — and in 
the same act cut our Western culture off from the possibility of 
drawing nourishment any longer from the sap of the Tree of 
Spiritual Life — ^by trying to shift the rising edifice of our Western 
Christian Civilization from a religious to a secular basis.^ This was 
the original act of hybris which is being requited in our day by an 
dti that has been accumulating for centuries at compound interest. ^ 
If we cast our eyes some four hundred years back and then 
focus them upon tiie patch of Western Christendom which is 
known as England, we shall there see in Thomas Wolsey — ^the 
precociously modem-minded clerk who pleaded guilty, in the 
bitter hour of his political disgrace, of having served his God less 
well than he had served his King — a truant whose truancy was 
shown up in all its blackness, less than five years after his igno- 
minious end,** by the mart3n:dom of his contemporaries Saint John 
Fisher and Saint Thomas More. The modem Western clerkly 
proto-truant Wolsey has never lacked successors. It remains to 
be seen whether the blood of the modem Western protomartyrs 
will be proved, by fresh testimony in our day, to have been the 
seed of the Church^ — ^as was the blood of their forerunners in the 
Hellenic World in the generations of Decius and Galerius. 

1 See the book with this title by Benda, Jiilien (Paris 1927, Gxasaet). 

2 On this matter see further Part VII, below. 

3 For hybris and dtS see IV. C (iii) (c), passtniy in voL iv, aboTe. 

4 After his downfall in the autumn of 1529 Wolsey lingered on rather more than a 
year before dying a natural death on the 4th November, 1530; Saint John Fisher and 
Saint Thomas More were put to death by King Henry VIII on the 22nd June and on 
the 6th July, 1535, respectively. 

5 See the phrase from TertuUian’s Apologeiicus that is quoted in V. C (ii) (a}, voL vi, 
p. 202, footnote 3, below. 
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4 . The Seme of Drift 

The sense of drift, which is the passive way of feeling the loss 
of the dlan of growth, is one of the most painful of the tribulations 
that afflict the souls of men and women who are called upon to 
live their lives in an age of social disintegration; and this pain is 
perhaps a punishment for a commission of the sin of idolatry 
through a worship of the creature instead of the Creator for in 
this sin we have found one of the causes of those breakdowns from 
which the disintegrations of civilizations follow. In terms of the 
Christian Theology: 

‘The consequence of the Fall, as a declension of the Soul from alle- 
giance, to the Creator to concern with the creature, was, in a word, 
idolatry. To the early converts this idolatry appeared primarily as the 
worship of images and of the innumerable gods who were themselves 
creatures fallen from grace, if not mere phantoms of human conceit; 
but the most stubborn foe of the Christian, as it had been of the 
Platonic, Faith was that homage to the idols of the Reason which wears 
the mask of Philosophy. Call it Stoicism or call it Epicureanism, call it 
Science or Deism or Realism or mere indiiference or what you will, the 
most insidious and obstinate enemy of Religion was, and is, the sub- 
servience of the mind content to see in the World only a huge fatalistic 
mechanism or a heterogeneous product of Chance or, as the modem 
Darwinians would have it, a monstrous combination of both. Whatever 
form the error may take, it is a denial of the Logos as the creative 
wisdom and purpose of God, a magnification of the creature, a refined, 
but not the less devastating, species of idolatry,’^ 

Chance and Necessity3 are the alternative shapes in which this 
idol is saluted by its votaries and, though at first sight the two 
notions may appear to contradict one another to the point of being 
mutually exclusive, they prove, when probed, to be merely differ- 
ent facets of one identical illusion. 

The notion of Chance is expressed in the literature of the 
Egyptiac ‘Time of Troubles' through the simile of the giddy spin- 
ning of a potter's wheel, s and in the literature of the Hellenic ‘Time 
of Troubles' through the simile of a ship that has been abandoned, 

* For this defLoitioti of idolatry, which is the sense in which the term is used in this 
Study, see Part I. A, vol. i, p. 9, footnote 3, and IV. C (iii) (c)a (a), in vol. iv, pp. a6i— a, 
above. 

* More, P. E. : Christ the Word = 'The Greek 'Tradition from the Death of Socrates to 
the Council of Ckalcedon : 3gg B.C.-AJD, 451, vol. iv (Princeton I9a7, University Press) 

' p. 395. 

3 For a ^sc^sion and rejection of the view that N'ecessity is the cause of the break- 
downs of civiliaations see IV. C (i), vol. iv pp. 7—39, above. 

-♦ ‘Milu haec et talia audienti in incerto iuchcium est fatone res moxtalium et necessitate 
immutabili ^ forte volvantur.* — ^T*acitus: Annals^ Book VI, chap, aa, init* The rest of 
the chapter is devoted to an exposition of the alternative hypotheses. 

3 See the passage from The Admonitions of a Prophet which is quoted in IV. C (iii) (c) 
* 03 ), vol. iv, pp. 410— 1 1, above. 
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without a steeirsman, to the mercy of the winds and waves. ^ In a 
disinte^ating Hellenic Society the sense of drift — *imus, imus 
praecipites’ 2 — sought expression and relief in a worship of Chance 
which came near to becoming the prevailing religion of the 
Hellenic World as the Hellenic ‘Time of Troubles^ worked up 
towards its climax ;3 and the deeply ingrained anthropomorphic 
habit of the Hellenic imagination conferred upon this new god- 
dess, who was being raised to power by the defeat of a human 
attempt at self-determination, a ‘local habitation and a name’.'* 
Timoleon dedicated to Fortune (Tep<S AaCfjLovt) a house which had 
been given him by the Syracusans in acknowledgement of their 
gratitude to the liberator of their city; and in this house he built 
a chapel in which he offered sacrifices to ‘Our Lady Automatism’ 
(AvTOfjLaTLa).^ In later generations the same goddess won worship 
farther afield as Tvxrj ^Avrioxscx^v or Fortuna Praenestina stve Antias,^ 

O diva gratum quae regis Antium, 
praesens vel imo tollere de gradu 
mortale corpus vel superbos 
vertere fiineribus triumphos: 
te pauper ambit soUicita prece 
ruris colonus; te, dominam aequoris, 
quicumque Bithyna lacessit 
Carpathium pelagus carina. 

te Dacus asper, te profugi Sc5^ae 
urbesque gentesque et Latium ferox 
regumque matres barbarorum et 
purpxirei metuimt tyranni, 

1 See the passage from Plato’s Politanis which is quoted in IV. C (i), vol. iv, pp. 36-7, 
above. This simile, which Plato applied to the Universe, was transferred by Seneca to 
the field of human psychology; Tauci stmt qui consilio se suaque disponant; ceteri, 
eorum more quae fiuxninibus innatant, non eimt sed feruntur.’ — Seneca, L. Aimaeus: 
Epistulae Morales ad Lucilitmiy Book III, ep. ix [xxiii], chap. 8. 

2 Persius Flaccus, A.: Sattresy No. Ill, U. 41—3. 

3 *In the outlook of the general public, [as well as in that of the philosophers,] the 
personal] rule of the Gods retires farther and farther into the background, and its place 
m the determination of human destinies is taken by Tychfi or by Automatism — ^that 
is to say, by Luck and by Chance.’ — Seeck, O.: C?eschichte des Untergangs der Antiken 
Welty vol. iii, and edition (Stuttgart 1931, Metzler), p. 84. 

+ A Midsummer Night* s Dreamy Act V, Scene i. See I. C (iii) (e). Ann e x , vol, i, 
p. 443, above. This liellenic personification of Chance was an expression of the same 
incorrigible anthropomorphic-mindedness as the impertinence of the unknown Greek 
senator in Grandhara who carved the first statue of the Buddha in human form (see 
V. C (i> (c) 3, p. 135, footnote 3, above). s Plutarch: Life of Timoleony chap. 36. 

* Even Constantinople was furnished by its Christian founder with a temple dedicated 
to the Roman Tych€ (Parker, H. M. I>. : A History of the Roman World from AJ>. 138 
to 337 (London 193s, Methuen), p. 301). The worship of this goddess on this spot 
survived both the defiixitive triumph of Christianity at the close of the fourth centuxir of 
the Christian Era (see IV. C (iii) (o) i3, vol. iv, pp. 336—7, above) and the breakdown of 
the Rax Romana in the Greek heart of the Hellenic W^orld in the latter part of the sixth 
century (see IV. C (iii) (c) 3 (yS), vol. iv, pp. 336—8, above). For this survival of the wor- 
ship of ^e Roman Tych6 of Constantinople into the Bt^i^ntine Age see Cumont, Fr,: 
*L*£temit6 des Empereurs Romains* in Reuue dlHistatre et de Littirature Religfeuses - 
vol. i (Paris 1896, Macon et Protat), p. 453. 
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iniurioso ne pede proruas 
stantem columnam, neu popxilus frequens 
ad arma cessantes, ad arma, 

concitet, imperiumque frangat.* 

Has this frank and concrete Hellenic worship of Tych6 any 
analogue in the histories of other civilizations? We shall find a 
more subtle version of it prevalent in the Sinic World on the 
morrow of the foundation of the Sinic universal state, and a less 
straightforward version in our Western World at the present day. 

When we look into our hearts, we find the Hellenic goddess 
now enthroned there — notwithstanding our boast of being hard- 
headed scientists who deal in facts and not in fictions^ — as potently 
as she was in the hearts of the Hellenes themselves in their deca- 
dence. The following profession of faith in the omnipotence of 
TychS may be quoted from the preface of a notable book from the 
pen of one of the most highly distinguished among our living 
Western historians : 

*One intellectual excitement has . . . been denied me. Men wiser and 
more learned than I have discerned in History a plot, a rhythm, a pre- 
determined pattern. These harmonies are concealed from me. I 
can see only one emergency following upon another as wave follows 
upon wave ; only one great fact with respect to which, since it is unique, 
there can be no generalizations; only one safe rule for the historian: 
that he should recognise in the development of hiiman destinies the 
play of the contingent and the unforeseen.’^ 

This brilliantly phrased passage cannot be dismissed as a scho- 
lar’s conceit ; for the writer is a Liberal who is formulating a creed 
which Liberalism has translated from theory into action, and his 
irony is a sword with a rapier-point which flickers out into the 
world beyond the walls of the intellectual fencer’s study. This 
modem Western belief in the omnipotence of Chance gave 
birth in the nineteenth century of the Christian Era, when things 
stiU seemed to be going well with Western Man, to the policy of 
laisser fair e\ a philosophy of practical life which was founded on a 
faith in the miraculous enlightenment of self-interest. In the light 
of a transitorily gratifying experience our nineteenth-century grand- 
fathers claimed to ‘know that all things work together for good for 
them that love’^ the goddess Tych6. And even in the twentieth cen- 
tury, when the goddess had begun to show her teeth, she was still 
the oracle of British foreign' policy. The view that was prevalent 

I Horace: Carmina, Book I, Ode xxxv, 11. i— 16. 

* For vanity of this t^ast on the lips of our modem Homo Occidentdlts see 
1. C- (m) Ce)» Ann e x , vol. i, pp. 442—5, above. 

3 Fisher, H. A. L.: ^ History of Bur ope (London 1935, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
3 vols.), vol. 1, p. vu. + Romans viii. aS. 
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among the people, as well as in the Cabinet, of the United King- 
dom during the fateful period of Western history which opened 
in the autunm of a.d. 1931 was accurately expressed in the follow- 
ing sentence from the ^es of a great English Liberal newspaper : 

‘A few years of peace are always a few years gained, and a war that is 
due in a few years’ time may never come off at all.** 


The doctrine of laisser faire which had brought the Western 
World to the pass in which it found itself in the autumn of 1938 
cannot be claimed as an original Western contribution to the 
common stock of human wisdom. It was current coin in the Sinic 
World some two thousand years before it captivated modem 
Western minds ; and, while the Sinic Society’s pretensions to have 
anticipated us in our recently acquired technical command over 
Physical Nature are perhaps not to be taken au pied de la lettre^^ 
there is no doubt that the spiritual ‘defeatism* which has accom- 
panied our own material triumphs of the last himdred and fifty 
years can also be detected in Sinic souls in the second centui^ b.c. 
This Sinic worship of Chance differs, however, from ours in de- 
riving from a less sordid origin. The eighteenth-century French 
bourgeois came to believe in laisser faire laisser passer because 
he had noticed and envied and analysed the prosperity of his 
English ‘opposite nxxmber*, and had come to the conclusion that 
the bourgeoisie might prosper in France as well as in England if 
only King Louis could be induced or compelled to follow the 
example of King George in allowing the bourgeois to manufacture 
what he chose, without restrictions, and to send his goods to any 
market, free from tolls. In fact, the catchword of oxir modem Western 
philosophy of drift has the prosaic original meaning of ‘No state 
interference with business’. On the other hand the line of least 
resistance along which a weary Sinic World allowed itself to 
drift during the earlier decades of the second century b.c.^ was 


I This quotation is taken from a leading article published, in The Manchester Guardian 
of the 13th July, 1936. ... 

a See, for example, the anecdote in IH. C (i) (c), vol. in, pp. 185--90, «>ovc. ... 

3 It will be seen that in Sinic history the psychological self-surrender or a dismm- 
grating society to the drift of the Universe was contemporaneous with the closure of the 
mtemational anarchy of ‘the Contending States* (see V. C (li) (&), voL 'W, pp. 29^5, 
below) by the establishment of a universal state in the politic^ ar^a. The captivation 
of Sinic souls by the dark power of Chance was of older date than thi^ It c^ be txac^ 
back into the second, at least, of the two bouts of the Sinic ‘Time of Troubles . Ba this 
earlier age, however, the Sinic response to the challenge of Chanc e had takeii an aimvc 
and not a passive form. The princes of ‘the Contending States* did not r^ign tx^mselves 
to the mercy of the winds and waves : they sought rather to take advantoge of the^ rnove- 
ments of these elemental forces — ^tempestuous and m e na c ing _Aough mese mimt to 
— ^ for the fui^erance of their own designs. According to Granet, .hi.; l^a irensee 
Chinoise (Paris X934, Renaissance du Livre), p. 4^8, the ideas that were m the asc end^t 
in age .are summed up in two words which are almost impossible to transmte. 

*chou [anglice r/tu], recettes, m^thodes, artifices, et che [she}, conditions, situatioiu, 
circonstances, forces, influences. Notre mot “chsance** eat, peut-6tre, c d m qiu rend le 
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conceived of, not as a pack-horse’s beaten track from a humming 
mill to a lucrative market, but as a way which was the truth and 
the life the too which ‘meant “the way the Universe works” — 
and ultimately something very like God, in the more abstract 
and philosophical sense of that term’.^ 

The Sinic form of the worship of Chance was in fact a subtly 
decadent perversion of an original and authentic Taoist philosophy 
which — illuminated by knowledge bom of suffering^ — had appre- 
hended the truth of ‘etherialization’,^ had resolved to live by it, 
and had acted on its resolve by taking one of the highest and most 
arduous flights ever essayed by the Sinic spirit. 

In the theistic language of the Syriac religious genius^ the Taoist 
intuition of an absolute energy which is indistinguishable from an 
absolute tranquillity^ has been expressed in the poetic image of 
God’s self-revelation to Elijah through the still small voice which 
made itself heard when the wind and the earthquake and the fire 
had come and gone and this Hebrew poetry has been transposed 
into Christian theology in a single sentence of Saint Augustine 
which is as terse as it is sublime: Novit quiescens agere et agens 
quiescere^ In the language of the Sinic philosophy the same truth 
is presented in such passages as the following from the Tao Te 
King 

Great Tao is like a boat that drifts ; 

It can go this way; it can go that. 

The ten thousand creatures owe their existence to it, and it does not 
disown them; 

Yet, having produced them, it does not take possession of them. 

Tao, though it covers the ten thousand things like a garment. 

Makes no claim to be master over them. 

And asks for nothing from them. 

Therefore it may be called the Lowly. 

moins mal le mot “che**. Les sitiiations et conditions diverses de temps et de lieu 
recMent des occasions dont il faut se mettre en 6tat de capter Tinfluence et la force pour 
risquer le sort avec le maximum de chances.* * John xiv. 6. 

2 Waley, A,: The Way and its Power (London 1934, Allen & Unwin), p. 30. 

3 nddei fxddos — ^Aeschylus: Agamemnon^ 1 . 177, quoted in I. C (iii) (6), vol. i, p. 169, 
footnote i; II- C (ii) (6) i, vol. i, p. 298; IV. C (iii) (6) 1 1, vol. iv, p. 218; IV. C (iii) (c) 
3 OS), vol. iv, p. 584, footnote i ; and V. C (i) (c) 2, in the present volume, p. 78, above, 
and V. C (ii) (a), vol. vi, p. 275, below. 

4 For the principle of ^etherialization* see III. C (i) (c), vol. iii, pp. 174—92, above. 

f For the differentiation between a sense of unity wlxich apj^rehends -Uie xmifying 
principle in a ubiquitous and irresistible law and a sense of unity which apprehends 
the same principle in a unique and omnipotent deity, see V. C (i) (d) 7, vol. vi, pp. 15—18, 
below- 

^ For this Taoist conception of Wu Wei see III. C (i) (c), vol- iii, p. 187, above. 

7 I Kings xix. ii— 12. 

8 Aurelius Augustinus: De Civitate Dei, Book XII, chap. 18. Cf. the Tao Te King, 
chap. 8 1 ; ‘Heaven*8 way is to sharpen without cutting-* 

® The English translation here given is Mr. Arthur Waley*s, in op. cit. The selection 
of the passages is inevitably rather arbitrary, since the paradox of the Tao is the subject 
of the whole treatise — or, rather, poem — and almost every chapter is a variation on the 
anonymous author*8 inexhaustible theme. 
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The ten thousand creatures obey it, 

Though they know not that they have a master; 

Therefore it is called the Great.^ 

This ‘Way of the Universe^ can only be apprehended by human 
souls through an act of cognition which is at the same time an 
act of will ; and the Taoist sage attains his knowledge of ‘the Way’ 
by walking in it himself: 

So, too, the sage, just because he never at any time makes a show of 
greatness, in fact achieves greatness. 

Without leaving his door 
He knows everything under Heaven. 

Without looking out of his window 
He knows all the ways of Heaven. 

For the further one travels 
The less one knows. 

Therefore the sage arrives without going, 

Sees all without looking, 

Does nothing yet achieves everything.^ 

If only the lesson of the sage’s life were taken to heart by the 
rulers of This World! 

Tao never does; 

Yet through it ^ things are done. 

If the barons and kings would but possess themselves of it, 

The ten thousand creatures would at once be transformed. 

And if, having been transformed, they should desire to act, 

We must restrain them by the blankness of the Unnamed. 

The blankness of the Urmamed 
Brings dispassion; 

To be dispassionate is to be still. 

And so, of itself, the whole Empire will be at rest.^ 

The philosophy that is hinted at in these passages is as noble as 
it is profound; and yet, for a human being who sets himself to 

J Too Te Ksrtg, chap. 34, Waley’s translation (cf. chap. 40), 

® Ibid., chaps. 34 and 47, Waley’s translation (cf. chaps. 45, 48, 8t). 

3 Ibid., chap. 37, Waley’s translation. Compare a passage from chap. 67 of the Tao 
Te King which is translated as follows by Forfce, A.: Die Gedankemoelt des Ckinesiscken 
Kidturkreises (Munich and Berlin 1927, Oldenbourg), p. 195 « 

‘Whoso seeks to rule the state through knowledge is a scourge to the state; whoso 
rules it not through knowledge, a blessing.’ 

This Sinic dictum has a remarkably exact Arabic parallel in the following passage 
of Ibn Khaldun’s Muqaddamdt (Book I, chap. 24); 

‘Benevolent government is rarely associated with a rulei^ whose mind^ is over-alert 
and intelligence over-developed. Benevolence is most commonly found in rulers who 
are easy-going or who behave as if- they were. The worst defect in the alert-minded 
ruler is that he lays burdens upon his subjects which are greater than they can b^; 
and he does this because his mental vision outranges theirs and because his insight 
penetrates to the ends of things at the beginnings — ^with disastrous consequences for 
them. . . . The ideal is the Golden Mean . . . and for this reason a man who is over- 
int^ectu^ has Satanic attributes attributed to him.* 
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walk in the way of the Tao^ the path is not without pitfall^ ; for the 
superhuman effortlessness of the divine activity may be con- 
founded in human eyes with the human vice of sloth. A warning 
against this error is uttered by Saint Augustine in the chapter 
above quoted ; Ncm in eius vacatione cogitetur ignmnuy desidia^ iner-- 
tuiy sicut nec in eins opere labor ^ conatuSy industria. Nevertheless, 
when the flesh is we^, the Taoist sage’s posture may sink into 
being little more than a pose that saves a sluggard’s face. And 
Taoism was in fact perverted to this base use by the desperation 
of a Sinic Society which had found itself cheated, through the 
swift collapse of Ts’in She Hwang-ti’s universal state, ^ of the 
repose for which it was panting after the hard labour of a ‘Time 
of Troubles’. 


‘The First Empire lasted only fifteen years (221-206 B.c.). After 
seven years of terrific wars the country was again united under the Han 
Empire ; but civil wars did not end till 195 B.c. The long years of revo- 
lution and war had devastated the country, and the new empire found 
everything in ruins. . . . What was needed was not positive and meddle- 
some reforms, but peace and order to allow the people to live and recu- 
perate. So the early statesmen of Han practised the policy of peace and 
laissez fair By and scholars and thinkers tended to exalt the philosophy 
of Taoism, which taught non-action and non-interference with Nature.’* 

The modem Chinese scholar. Dr. Hu Shih, who is the writer of 
these lines, goes on to quoted a description of this misapplied 
Taoism of the early second century b.c. from the brush of a con- 
temporary observer, Sse-ma T’an:^ 

‘The Taoists say “Do nothing”; but they also say “Nothing is un- 
done”, It soimds subtle, but is in reality easy to work out. Its method 
lies in postulating nothingness or non-being as the basis of all things, 
and in following natural evolution as the principle of activity. They 
recognise no ready-made simation nor constant form; they are therefore 
able to understand the reality of things. They do not wish to anticipate 
things too prematurely, nor do they wish to lag behind the times; 
therefore they are masters of all things.’ 

‘This attitude,’ Dr. Hu Shih remarks ,5 ‘suited the temper of the 
age admimbly well ; and for nearly three-quarters of a century the 
people enjoyed peace and throve in prosperity’ — ^until the Emperor 
Wuti (imperabat 140—87 B.c.) abandoned this travesty of Taoism 
in order to establish, as the official philosophy of the Sinic uni- 


\ (<»), vol. vi, p. 187, below. 

P. of Confucipiism as a State ReHgion during the Han 

Dynasty in The youTTial of the iV orth China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society ^ vol, lac 
Ci 93 ^» p. aa. 3 Ibid. p. ^3. 

, . \ Shih mentions that this philosopher Sse-ma T*an was the father of the 

nistonan Sse-ma Ts'ien. 

des Chinesischen Reiches, vol. i 

(Berlin 1930, de Gruyter), pp. a86-8. 
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versal state, a form of Confucianism which was perhaps ahnost as 
remote from the teaching of Confucius himself as the contempo- 
rary Taoism was from the teaching of the Tao Te Ktrig.^ 

This misapplied Taoism of the second century b.c. might be 
described equally well as a modus vivendi with Chance or as a sur- 
render to Fate for the goddess of laisserfaireh.BS another face, under 
which she is worshipped, not as Chance, but as Fate or Necessity. ^ 
The two notions of Necessity and Chance are correlative by 
reason of their very antithesis; for this antithesis does not lie 
between two alternative and incompatible conceptions of the na- 
ture of things, but merely between the human being who feels that 
he is adrift and the mighty waters that seem to him to be tossing 
him about as callously as though he were an inanimate piece of 
flotsam. In a self-regarding mood the castaway views the force 
that is defeating him in a negative light, as a sheer chaotic disorder, 
and it is in this mood that he gives the name of Chance to his irre- 
sistible adversary and mistress. But the notion of disorder, as 
Bergson has pointed out,'^ is essentially relative, like the notion of 
order itself.s Neither order nor disorder can be conceived except 


I For the contamination of both Confucianism and Taoism with popular superstition 
in the Han Age see V. C (i) (d) 6 ( 8 ), pp. 555—7, below. For the omcdal adoption o£ 
Confucianism by the Emperor Wuti see V, C (i) (d) 6 (S), Annex, pp. 654 and 
707—8, below. 

* That Fate works mechanically had been a tenet of the Taoist philosopher Lieh-tse 
(vivebat circa 440-370 B.c.) ; that Heaven is a blind mechanical force had been a tenet 
of Hstln-tse (owc&ct drca 310—230 b.c.) (see Forke, A.: IHe Gedankenxcelt des Chine-- 
sischeri Kulturkreises (Munich and Berlin 1927, Oldenbourg), pp. 67 and 55). 

3 For the -‘rationalization* of this surrender to Fate in the Babylonic philosophy of 
Astrology see V. C (i) (c) i, pp.^6-7, above. 

+ See Bergson, Henri; JJ Evolution CricOrice, 24th edi^on (Paris 1921, Alcan), pp. 


239-58. 

5 The following extracts from the passage just cited may be quoted as examples of 
the great French philosopher’s masterly lucidity in the exposition of his thought: 


‘If, at a venture, I select a volume in my library, I may replace it on the shelves, after 
tnlcirig a glance at it, with the remark “This isn’t verse”. But is this really what I per- 
ceived when 1 was turning the pages? Clearly not. 1 did not see, and I never shall 
aee, an absence of verse. What I did see was prose. But, as it is poetry that I am 
wanting, I express what I find in terms of what I am looking for; and instead of saying 
“Here is some prose” I say “This isn’t verse”. Inversely, if it takes my fancy to read 
some prose and I stumble on a volume of verse, I shall exclaim “This isn’t prose”; 
and in using these words I shall be translating the data of my perception, which shows 
me verse, into the language of my expectation and my interest, which are set upon the 
idea of prose and therefore will not hear of anyl^ng else. . . . 

‘Now let us suppose that there are two species of order and that these two orders 
are two contrar y species embraced in a single genus. X^t us further suppose that the 
'idea of disorder arises in our minds every time when we look for one of the two species 
of order and find the* other. The idea of disorder would then have a definite meaning 
in practical life: it would objectify, for expression in words, the disappointment of a 
mind which finds itself in the presence of an order that is different from the one which 
it wants — in the presence of an order for which, at the moment, it has no use, and which 
in this sense is non-existent for it. ... 

‘An order is contingent, and appears so -to xis, in relation to the inverse order, in 
the way in which verse ^ contingent in relation to prose and prose in relation to veiae. 
Just as all speech which is not prose is verse and is necessarily conceived of as verse, and just 
as all speech which is not verse is prose and is necessarily conceived of as prose, so every 
manner of being which is not one of' the two orders is the other and is necessarily 
conceived of as the other. But it is possible for us to place a fog of affective states between 
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in contrast to its opposite. Every time that we make the observa- 
tion that, in such and such a case, we are confronted with a dis- 
order, our judgement is subjective. What we mean is that we are 
here being disappointed of some particular form of order which 
it has been our pleasure, here and now, to impose, in thought or 
in act, upon the face of the Universe. And the intractable state 
of the facts upon which we are taking a verbal revenge by giving 
it the bad name of disorder may — and indeed must — at the same 
time be an exemplification of the principle of order when the situa- 
tion is viewed from one or other of the infinitely numerous possible 
alternative standpoints to that single arbitrary one which happens 
to be ours at the moment. For instance, the dizzy motion of the 
Egyptiac potter’s wheel, which stands for the acme of disorder in 
the eyes of an Egyptiac poet^ whose imagination animates the clay 
that is helplessly spinning on this wheel’s whirling surface, is at 
the same time an example, on the mathematical plane of existence, 
of an orderly cyclic motion, while on the teleological plane it is 
an obedient instrument for impressing upon the clay the spiritual 
order that is represented by the potter’s will. 

Said one among them: ‘Surely not in vain 
My substance from the common earth was ta’en 
And to this figure moulded, to be broke 
Or trampled back to shapeless earth again? 

In a similar way the disorderly motion of a rudderless ship, which 
stands in Plato’s eyes for the chaos of a Universe abandoned by God,3 

ourselves and our representation of what we are conceiving of, and between ourselves 
and our perception of the idea that is really present to our minds. . . . 

‘If we analyse the idea of chance, which is a near relation to the idea of disorder, we 
ah^ find the same elements. When the piirely mechanical operation of the causes which 
bring the roulette to a halt on a particular number makes me win and so behaves as 
a good genius would have behaved if he had been looking after my interests, and when 
the purely mechanical force of the wind snatches a tile from the roof and flings it down 
on my head — ^thus acting as an evil genius would have acted if he had been plotting 
against my life — ^in both cases I find a mechanism in a place where I would have looked 
for — and ought, it would seem, to have encountered — an intention; and that is what I 
am escpressing when I speak of “chance”. And in describing an anarchic world, where 
the phenomena follow one another at the pleasure of their caprice, I shall say, again, 
that this is the reign of chance, and I shall mean by this that I find myself confronted 
^ ac^ of will, or rather by “decrees”, when what I was looking for was mechanism. . . . 
The idea of chance simply objectifies the state of mind of someone whose expectation 
has been directed towards one of two species of order and who then encounters the other. 

‘Chance and disorder are, then, necessarily conceived of as relative.* 

A glimmer of Bergson’s clear vision of the meaning of the ideas of ‘Chance* and 
‘Disorder* has been caught by Oswald Spengler in Der Unt^rgang des Abendlandes, 
vol. i (Mimich 1920, Becx), pp. 210—11; 

‘Strange as this may soim<^ Chance in the everyday ^ense of the term has an intimate 
afiSnity with the principle^ of Causality. The link between them is the inorganic element 
and the absence of anything in the nature of “direction”.* 

For the idea of ‘direction* see Part III. B, vol. iii, pp. 124.— 7, and IV. C (i), vol, iv, 
pp. 34-8, above. 

* See IV. C (iii) (c) 2 (^, vol. iv, pp. 410— x i, and the present chapter and volume, p. 412, 

above. ^ ■ 

* Bdward Fitzgerald*s translation of the IRuba^tydt of * Umar ICha3^am, Quatrain Ixxxiv. 

^ See IV* C (i), vol. iv,'p. 26, and the present cl^pter and volume, pp, 412—13, above. 
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can be recognized, by a xnind endowed with the necessary knowledge 
of dynamics and physics, as a perfect illustration of the orderly be- 
haviour of waves and currents in the media of wind and water. ^ 'V^en 
the Human Sotil adrift thus apprehends that the force which is baff- 
ling it is not simply a negation of the Soul’s own will or caprice but is 
a t h i n g in itself — albeit something that the Soul is failing to grasp 
or control — then the countenance of the unknown invincible god- 
dess changes from a subjective aspect imder which she is known 
as Chance to an objective aspect imder which she is known as 
Necessity — but this without any corresponding change in the 
essence of this inhuman power’s nature.. 

In approaching a divinity of so cold and implacable a mien as 
Necessity wears when she is recognized for what she is, her vota- 
ries are tempted to make some pretence of retaining a shadow of 
freedom which might save them, if it were genuine, from being 
driven to confess that they are utterly at the goddess’s mercy. 

At the dwarfed and daunted political heart of the Hellenic 
World in the second century b.c., 

Thilopoemen admitted that unquestionably a time would come 
sooner or later when the Greeks would find themselves constrained to 
obey, without option, any orders which the Romans might choose to 
give. “But we have still”, he said, “some latitude in regard to dates. 
Do we want to bring this consummation to pass as quickly as possible, 
or on the contrary to put off the evil day to the latest possible date? 
Surely the latter?” And so, as he explained it, the difference between 
his policy and Aristaenetus’s policy was this: Aristaenetus was eager to 
accelerate the march of Destiny (vo x/>€<^v) and to do everything in his 
power to co-operate with it, while his own (Philopoemen’s) policy was 
to resist and show fight to the limit of his strength.’* 

The Achaean politician who was Philopoemen’s opponent was 
acting, whether consciously or not, in the ex^ct spirit of the famous 
prayer which the Stoic philosopher Cleanthes {vivebat circa 
B.c.) had addressed to Necessity under the synonynis of Fate and 
Zeus: 

dyov Se cS ZWu, /cal ovy*, tj ITeTrpcofjJvr], 

07706 Trod* vfjuv clfil BuxT€TaypL4pos , 

COS’ it/fopa£ y* doKvos' Bi y€ fZTj BiXco, 

KaKos y€v6pL€vo^, o-dSh^ ^ttov 

* It may be added that, in the JPolittcus^ the simile of the ship adrift is only one of two 
elements mat make up, between them, the picture which Plato is painting in the colours 
of myth. The state in which the Universe drifts at the mercy of Chance alternates, in 
an endlessly recurrent cycle, with a contrary state in which it is steered by the hand of 
God according to Plan. 

^ Polybius, Book XXIV, chap. 13 (6d. Buttner-Wobst, vol, iv, Berlin and I^eipzig 
X904, Teubner), etd armum 1 81— 180 b . c . 

3 Cleanthes in von Amim*s Sioicorum Veterum JPragmenta^ vol. i (Berlin and Lreipzig 
1905, Teubner), p, 118. The lines have been quoted, apropos of the decline and f^ of 
the ^Osmanlis, in Part III. A, vol. iii, p, 47, footnote i, above. 
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This sense of uncontrollable drift on the sweep of Necessity’s 
tide was felt, in the Hellenic World of the second century b.c., in 
the sheltered garden of scientific research as well as on the blasted 
heath of international politics. 

‘The most remarkable feature in [the] history [of Hellenistic science] 
was its failure to lead on from its first successes to a continuous growth 
like that which the modem pioneers of science inaugurated. This 
general falling off from an earlier promise can hardly be attributed to 
ignorance of scientific method. The best specimens of Hellenistic re- 
search reveal precisely that blend of observation and reasoning which 
usually yields the most solid results in scientific discovery. A more 
valid if partial explanation is that Hellenistic science lacked instruments 
of precision, such as the telescope and microscope, and this at a stage 
when observation by the unaided eye could not carry them much 
further. This deficiency would help to explain the eventual stagnation 
of astronomy, botany and medicine. But the chief reason is, no doubt, 
to be found in that general loss of the spirit of hope and adventure 
which befell the Greek nation in the second century [b.c.]^ It is sig- 
nificant that in the second century the Greek World became addicted 
to the practices of Astrology^ and Magic. In pursuing these delusive 
short cuts to success, it proved that it had lost the faculty of patient 
research which distinguished the earlier Hellenistic pioneers. 

The story of the progressive surrender of the Hellenic spirit to 
a sense of drift expressed in an ever more servile worship of 
Necessity has been recapitulated in the following terms by a 
modem Western historian of Hellenic thought : 

‘To ascribe knowledge and certainty to Physical Science and to deny 
Man’s inner freedom by imprisoning the spirit in a huge mechanism of 
fixed and calculable Natural Law is to invert the whole order of the 

* On this dictum a caveat is entered by Tam, W. W. ; The Greeks in Bactria and India 
(Cambridge 1938, University Press), pp. 34—9. ‘There is small si^ of “decadence” 
down to about the middle of the and century b.c.* In the Middle E;Mt'the Greek of 
the last century b.c. ‘did not essentially differ from the Greek of the third*. And as late 
as the first century of the Christian Era, as f^ afield as Babylonia, the cily-state of 
Seleucia>on>Tigi^ still preserved intact both its Greek race and its Hellenic culture 
and &thos according to the testimony of two Roman men-of-Ietters of that age (‘Neque 
in barbarum corrupta, sed conditoris Seleuci retinens* (Tacitus: Annals^ Book VI, 
chap. 4^; ^Libera hodie ac sui iiiris Macedonumque moris* (Pliny: Natural History, 
Book Vi. chap. 12a)). — A.J.T. 

* See V. C (i) (c) i, p. 57, with footnote 3, above. For the Fatalism which was 
instilled by Astrology into Hellenic souls, and for the attempts to find a religious way 
of escape from the astral Wheel of. Existence along the alternative avenues offered by 
the worship of Isis, the rite of ‘the Mithras Liturgy*, Judaism, and Christianity, see 
Wcndland, P.: Die Hellemstisch^Romische Kultur (Tiibingen 1012, Mohr), pp. 1S6--7, 
172, with footnote i, and 399-400; and Dey, J.: IJaXvyyeveala (Mtinster i, W. 1937* 
AjscdiendoifiO, pp. 95— 6 and 109. ‘Whatever way men took it [Astrology], behind it 
Icksmed the gigantic and terrible figure of the Babylonian Fate, immutable and inexor- 
able, neither loving nor hating, which ruled the Universe and before which gods and 
men were alike puppets playing their pre-determined parts, a figure which outraged 
the Greek sense of freedom till the mstory of Hellenistic religion might almost be 
summed-up as a series of attempts to find a way of escape* (Tam, op. cit., p. 60). — A.J.T. 

3 Cary, M.: A History of the Greek World from 323 to 140 b.c. ^London 1932. 
Methuen), pp. 352-3. 
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Platonic philosophy. The result of such an inversion is shown strikingly 
in the different connotations of the word “Necessity” in Plato and 
Marcus Aurelius. To the former. Necessity meant the resistance of the 
meaningless and incomprehensible flux of things, whether in Nature 
or [in] the Human Soul, to the government of order and happiness ; it 
was the exact contrary of the spirit, which is shrined in liberty. To 
Imperial Stoic, Necessity was the binding force of the whole World, 
leaving to the spirit this poor relic of freedom alone, that it might form 
its own opinion as to the moral character of the xiniversal flux of which 
it was itself also a part, and so might persist in praising that as good 
which it felt to be evil.’^ 

A classical exposition of this latter-day * totalitarian* Determin- 
ism of the Hellenic spirit has been placed on record by an Antio- 
chene adept in Astrology who is believed to have been the Emperor 
Marcuses contemporary 

*Life is a plaything and a wandering in the wilderness and a passing 
show. - . . This is the work of Fate and Chance 

who ever so sofdy escort us human beings in order to make the 
lives of some of us happy and the lives of others unhappy with 
out rhyme or reason. So life travels its wandering and brutal course, 
and, as it goes, it brings some things to such increase and glory and 
prosperity and prominence that many fall in love with these prizes, 
while other things are woimded by Life and corroded and blighted 
and landed in oblivion and in peril and in odium. . • . For Fate 
has enacted, to operate in the life of each one of us, an imalter- 
able series of irrevocably accomplished facts. ... In ^ese circum- 
stances those who are either innocently or wilfully ignorant of the 
art of prognostication are harried and fleeced by the goddesses Hope 
and Chance. . . . On the other hand, those who have studied the art and 
have attained to the truth which it reveals are able to call their souls 
their own in a freedom that has no taint of slavishness about it. These 
freemen contemn Chance, do not cling to Hope, do not fear Death, and 
live unperturbed (d7-a/>ax<ws*), because they have given their souls an 
anticipatory training in fortitude. They no longer either rejoice at good 
fortune or are cast down by bad fortune, but are satisfied with what 
comes to them- They are not in love with the impossible, and so they 
bear with self-control {iryKpwr^s) the enactments [of Fate], and, weaning 
themselves from all pleasure and servility, they enlist as Fate’s soldiers. 
It is impossible for a man by prayers or sacrifices to overcome the 
destiny that has been laid down for him from the beginning and to 
establish a different one for himself according to his desires. What has 
been given will come to be, even without our prayers ; and what has not 
been fated will not come to pass, even if we pray for it. So, just as the 
actors on the stage change their make-up to fit the book of the words 
and play, with a professional propriety, sometimes kings, sometimes 

* More, P- E. : Platonism^ second edition CPrmceton 1926, University Press), pp. 238—9. 

2 This is the most probable date of Vettius Valens according to W. iCroll in his 
editio princeps of Vettins’s Andiologiae (Berlin 1908, Weidmann), p. vi. 
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brigaads, and sometimes yokels or cockneys or gods, in the same way 
we too ought to play the parts with which we are invested by Fate, and 
to conform to them without morally capitulating (ot) cn/yyiyvataKovrcs) 
to the chances and changes of Life. If any man rebels, *‘he will have 
disgraced himself without modifying his destiny by one jot*’.’* 

The Antonine astrologer’s cherished freedom seems to be 
limited to the single privilege of voting in the affirmative when 
Queen Fate takes a vote of confidence in her dictatorial rdgime; 
and there is equally little substance in the show of freedom that is 
left to the human will in the classic form that has been given to 
the Islamic theory of Predestination by the masterful theologian 
Abu’l-Hasan al-Ash'ari {vivehat circa a.d. 873-935). Al-Ash'arl 
attempts to resolve the apparent contradiction between God’s 
Predestination and Man’s Free Will by propounding the doctrine 
of Iktisab^ according to which the human will accepts for itself the 
destiny which God has already assigned to it. On this showing, 
*Man is still an automaton, although part of his machinery is that 
he believes himself free’.^ 

* Vettius Valens: Anthologiae, edited by Elroll, W. (Berlin 1908, Weidmann), p. 346 
(Book VI, chap, i); p. 240 (Book VI, Introduction); pp. 219 and 220-1^ (Book V, 
chap. 9). The quotation at the end of the last of these passages — /ca/cosr yevofi^os auro 
TOVTO •jrelcrerat — ^is a garbled version of the Stoic philosopher Cleanthes* verse KaKds 
yevo/xevoff o^Sh' ^jrrov ^ofAat. which has been quoted in this Study in Part III. A, vol. iii, 
p. 47, footnote I, and in the present chapter and volume, p. 421, above. 

One of the strangest passages in a strange work is an outburst of resentment at the 
exhaustion of an atmosphere of freedom of thought without which even Vettius*s 
pseudo-science of Astrology could not live: 

‘In writing what I have written above I have been filled with pride for my own part 
in the heavenly science (decopCa) in which I have been clad by the Deity — though nowa- 
days this science is dishonoured and spumed, in spite of its venerable antiquity and 
its sovereign control over everything in life. Without it, nothing either is or can be, 
and yet sometimes even to have a name for being an adept in it brings one into odium — 
in sad contrast to the position of our predecessors, who used to boast of possessing 
the gift and to congratulate themselves upon it. This fills me with resentment and with 
envy of those ancient kings and despots who were enthusiasts for the science. Why did 
1 not have the good fortune to live in those spacious days and to breathe the fresh air 
of their spiritual freedom for research ? . - . At the present day the effective investigation 
of facts is obscured and blighted by Fear. The intellect, driven into negation and no 
longer fortified by ratiocination, has lost its stability. It has become inconsequently 
volatile to a degree at which it threatens to reassume its primaeval tuiconsciousness 
— ^Vettius Valens, op. cit., ed. cit., pp. 241 and 242 (Book VI, Introduction). 

Evidently it had never crossed our author’s mind that his own beloved pseudo-science 
of Astrology itself was both a symptom and a cause of the death, which he is here lament- 
ing, of the Hellenic intellect. 

a The Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol, ii (London 1927, Luzac), s.v. l^adar. AI-Ash*ari’s 
doctrine clearly approa9he8 much nearer towards Predestination than towards Free 
Will, yet it was intended to establish a middle position between two extreme views 
which had previously been at war with each other on the arena of Islamic Theology, 
One of these two earlier opposing views was a thorough-going Fatalism; for, while the 
Qur’an contradicts itself on the issue of Predestination Free Will, its author had 

gradually inclined towards Fatalism, and — ^no doubt largely in consequence of this 
tendency in the Prophet Muhammad’s own mental evolution— the earliest conscious 
Muslim a^tude towards the problem had been imcompromisingly famlist. A revolt 
against this position had, however, broken out — apparently under Christian influences 
— ^before a.d. yoo ; and from that time until the generation of al-Ash’axi the Primitive 
Muslim Fatalism had been vigorously attacked by the Qadatiyah movement, whose 
supporters maintained that Man has Qadar (i.e. command) over his own actions. 
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After this preliminary observation of the hesitant fatalist’s ten- 
dency to capitulate in the end to the full rigour of the creed which 
he has espoused, we may briefly pass in review the graven images 
of diverse substance in which the same goddess Necessity is wor- 
shipped by her whole-hearted devotees. There is, no doubt, an 
unspeculative form of Fatalism which is content to record Neces- 
sity’s mighty works without making any inquiry into her nature. 
This attitude is exemplified in a formula — ‘Evil had to befall so- 
and-so, and therefore such-and-such things happened’ — ^which 
repeats itself, like a refrain, in the history of Herodotus.^ But 
more commonly Necessity is envisaged, in less abstract terms, as 
a force that operates in some particular medium — ^physical or 
economic or psychic or theistic. 

The dogma of the omnipotence of Necessity on the physical 
plane of existence seems to have been introduced into Hellenic 
thought by Democritus — a philosopher whose long life-span (vtve- 
hat circa 460—360 b.c.) gave him time to grow to mature manhood 
before becoming a witness of the breakdown of the Hellenic Civi- 
lization, and thereafter to watch the process of social disintegration 
for at least another three score years and ten. ‘By Necessity’, 
Democritus pronounced, ‘are foreordained all things that were and 
are and are to come’ ; and in this proposition ‘a full and unhesitat- 
ing Determinism’ was indeed ‘asserted as a base-principle of the 
Universe,’ in contrast to the half-hearted Determinism of Democri- 
tus’s predecessor Leucippus.^ Yet Democritus appears to have 
ignored the problems involved in an extension of the empire of 
Determinism from the physical to the moral sphere;^ and Epi- 
curus, who was content in general to follow Democritus’s lead in 
sketching out his own perhaps rather perfunctory chart of the 
Physical Universe, took the drastic step of introducing an infini- 
tesimal dose of rebellious caprice — ^the famous Trapey/oWi-s' or 
clinamen — ^into the physical department of Necessity’s realm, be- 
cause Epicurus — ^believing, as he did, that the Soul had a physical 
basis — ^was at the same time imwilling to admit the absolute 
sovereignty of Necessity in the sphere of morals. 

‘It were better’, Epicurus declared, ‘to follow the myths about the 
Gods than to become aslave to the “Destiny” of the natui^ philosophers 


* See, for example, Herodotus: Book I, chap. 8; Book IV, chap. 79; Book V, chap. 33 ; 
Book V, chap. 9a, B; Book VI, chap. 64; Book VI, chsm. 135; Book VII, chap. 11; 
Book VII, chaps. 17—18; Book VIII, chap. 53; Book IX, dmp. 109. Translations of 
these ten passages will be found in Toynbee, A. J. : Greek Historical Thought (London 
1924, Dent), pp. 160-1- 

* Bailey, C.; The Greek Atotnists and Epicurus (Oxford 1928, Clarendon -Press), 


pp. lao— 2. 

3 Ibid., pp. 186—8. It is curious to find this devote of Physical Necessity casti- 
gating, in the £.eld of human action, the weakness of the character that bows down and 
worships Chance. 
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(jfj Toiv (^vcriKcjv GLfxapfxevr) SovXeveiv) ; for the former suggests a hope 
of placating the Gods by worship, whereas the latter involves a necessity 
which knows no placation.’* 

The dogmatic belief in an unmitigated Physical Determinism 
which was thus proposed by Democritus and declined by Epi- 
curus in the course of the development of Hellenic thought was 
the foundation of the astral philosophy of the dominant minority 
in a disintegrating Babylonic World, as we have already had occa- 
sion to observe;^ and we have also observed that the astrologers 
did not shrink from carrying to their logical conclusion the scien- 
tific principles of the uniformity of Nature and the mutual sym- 
pathy of all her creatures by extending the empire of Determinism 
from the motions of the heavenly bodies to the lives and fortunes 
of human beings. According to the thesis of at least one distin- 
gi^hed modem Western authority^ Nabonidus’s Babylonia con- 
tributed more than Democritus’s Abdera to inspire Zeno of 
Citium with the ‘totalitarian’ Fatalism that distinguishes his phi- 
losophy from that of his Athenian contemporary Epicums. Jf we 
now turn from Hellas and Babylon to our own Western World, 
we shall observe that our modem Western physical scientists 
have adopted the creed of Physical Determinism with the whole- 
heartedness of a Democritus, while, in the sphere of the human- 
ities, our moral philosophers have been more ready to follow suit 
to the physicists, as Zeno did, than to protest in company with 
Epicums. 

However that may be, the modem W^estem World seems to 
have broken virgin soil in extending the empire of Necessity into 
the economic field — ^which is, indeed, a sphere of social life that 
h^ been overlooked or ignored by almost all the minds that have 
directed the thoughts of other societies. The classic exposition of 
Economic Determimsm is, of course, that philosophy — or religion"* 

^whose founder is Karl Marx ; but in the Western or Westernized 
W^orld of to-day the number of the souls who testify by their acts 
to a conscious or unconscious conviction that Economic Necessity 
is Queen of All is vastly greater than the number of professing 
IVIarxians, and would be found in fact to include a phalanx of arch- 
capitahsts who would repudiate with horror and indignation any 
suggestion that they were fundamentally at one, in the faith by 
which they lived, with the execrable prophet of Communism. 


^ ^ tr^lation of the passage, together with the 

Greek ^ be found m Bailey, op. cit., on p. 318. 

? ^ 56-7, above. P 3 • 

Les ^ St<^cUm (Paris 193 ». 
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The sovereignty of Necessity in the psychicM sphere nas also 
been proclaimed by one faction, at least, in our fledgling school of 
modem Western psychologists, who have been tempted to deny 
the existence of the Soul — ^in the sense of a persoruality or self- 
determinin’g spiritual whole — ^in the excitement of an apparent 
initial success in an endeavour to analyse the Soules processes of 
psychic behaviour. And, young though the science of Psycho- 
analysis is, the worship of Necessity in the medium of soul-stuflF 
can already claim as its convert the most sensationally successful 
politician of the age. 

T go my way with the assurance of a somnambulist, the way which 
Providence has sent me.’ 

These words are quoted from a speech which was deliverea by 
Adolf Hitler at Munich on the 14th March, 1936; and they sent 
a cold shudder through the frames of millions of European men 
and women beyond the frontiers of the Third Reich (and perhaps 
inside them too) whose nerves had not yet had time to recover 
from the preceding shock of the German military reoccupation of 
the Rhineland seven days before. 

There is another version of the creed of Psychical Determinism 
which breaks the boimds of the narrow Time-span of a single 
human life on Earth and carries the chain of spiritual cause and 
eflfect both backwards and forwards in Time without a break — 
backwards to the first appearance of Man on this terrestrial stage, 
and forwards to his final exit from it. This more formidable appli- 
cation of the dogma of Determinism to spiritual affairs was already 
a burning question many centuries before either National Social- 
ism or Psycho-analysis were first heard of; and this older and 
deeper doctrine is foimd in two variants which, to all appearance, 
have arisen quite independently of one another. One variant is 
the Christian conception of ‘Original Sin’^ the other is the Indie 
conception of Karma^ which has entered into both the philosophy 
of Buddhism and the religion of Hinduism. 

These two renderings of one doctrine agree with one another 
in the essential point of making the chain of spiritual cause and 
eflfect — ^and the corresponding debit-and-credit accoimt in the 
Book of Judgement — ^run on continuously from one earthly life to 
another. In both the Christian and the Indie view the character 
and conduct of a human being whom we behold alive on Earth 
to-day are held to have been causally conditioned by the nature 
of certain actions that have been performed in other lives* — or in 
one other life^^ — ^fived in the past, while the life that is now being 


* The Indie variant. 


2 The Christian variaxit. 
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lived is believed not only to have had a spiritual heritage entailed 
upon it, but also to be destined to bequeath a spiritual heritage to 
lives that are to be lived in the future.^ To this extent the Christian 
and the Indie conception coincide, but beyond this point they 
diverge from one another. 

The Christian doctrine of * Original Sin’ affirms that a particular 
personal sin of the progenitor of the Human Race has entailed 
upon all his offspring an untoward spiritual heritage which they 
would all have been spared if Adam had not fallen from grace; 
that every descendant of Adam, ex officio stirpis^ is foredoomed 
to inherit this Adamic blemish; that he does in fact find himself 
saddled with it automatically; and that this hereditary spiritual 
infection is transmitted by physical descent without the moral 
plague being stayed by the psychic insulation of soul from soul 
(although this psychic insulation or ‘individuality’ of each and 
every soul is both absolute and all-important, according to the 
Christian belief). It will be seen that this Christian affirmation of 
the fact, and conception of the nature, of spiritual heredity in 
Mankind^ anticipates the doctrine of a school of modern Western 
biologists who hold that the physical heritage of living creatures 
is handed down from one generation to another, across the ever- 
recurring gulf which divides the successive individual representa- 
tives of a species, wdthout any modification of the original specific 
type through the subsequent transmission of characteristics that 
may have been personally acquired by individual descendants of 
the first member of the series. In the spiritual, as in the physical, 
version of the doctrine of ‘Original Sin’ the power of transmitting 

I This conception of ‘Original Sin* or Karma is accepted by Christianity ar).d by 
Buddhism alike; and in this measure both Christianity and Buddhism explicitly recog- 
nize the soverei^ty of the goddess ibTecessity; but of course it wotild be a travesty of 
me truth to classify either of these two faiths as a form of Necessity- worship or Fatalism; 
for, while they both of them take as their premiss the proposition that Man, in his 
unre<memed state, is in bondage de facto to ‘Original Sin* or to Karmay the purpose of 
bom faiths is to find for Man some method of release from Necessity*s yoke, and their 
claim to Man’s attention and allegiance rests on their conviction that they are able to 
otter him a method of release that is capable of being eflFective. ‘The dijSerence for 
Greeks between the teaching of Babylon and the teaching of Buddha* is underlined by 
Tam m op. cit., p. 6o. This difference — ^which likewise distinguishes the teaching of 
Babylon from the teaching of Christ — ^is momentous, not merely for Hellenes, but for 
all men m all cultural climes and in all ages. 

a The topic of ‘Original Sin* has, of course, become one of the main arenas of theo- 
logical controversy between contending Christian sects; yet the differences between 
meir conmeting views^ on this subject — ^wide though these differences may be and 
bitterly though the points of conflict may be contested between them — seem to pre- 
suppose a <^rt^ common foundation of belief which is identical in all -the contending 
spools of Chi^tian Theology. The propositions which appear to be accepted by all 
Christian theolo^ans universally and without contention are (i) that Adam, through 
a pemonal sm, has transimtted to _ all his physical descendants a spiritual heritage 
which IS (a) untoward, (6) automatically inherited; (ii) that this faculty of physically 
tras^ttmg an acquired ^iritual characteristic (which in Adam’s case happens to 
Mve bew a state of ^pse firom grace) is a property, peculiar to the progenitor of the 
t±\ 2 man Kace, which h^ never been possessed, and never will be possessed, by any of 
Adam s descendants, either for good or for evil. 
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an acquired characteristic from one individual to another is ascribed 
to Adam but is denied to every one of Adames descendants. 

The^ apparently arbitrary inner contradictions which are thus 
latent in the Christian conception of ‘Original Sin’ are not likewise 
implicit in the Indie conception of Karma, According to this Indie 
doctrine the spiritual characteristics that an individual acquires 
through his own acts are all transmitted from first to last, and 
for good or for evil, without exception ; and the bearer of this cumu- 
lative spiritual heritage is not a genealogical tree representing a 
procession of successive separate personalities, but is a spiritual 
continuum (either a single permanently subsisting self or else a 
selfless continuum of psychological states)^ which appears and re- 
appears in the World of Sense through a series of reincarnations 
in a succession of phenomenal existences whose semblance of 
separateness from one another and of respective individuality is 
merely an hallucination in the minds of spectators.^ These are the 
presuppositions of the Indie conception of Karmai a Sanskrit 
word which literally means just ‘Action*, but which has been re- 
stricted, in the technical teiminology of philosophy and religion, to 
bear the special meaning of moral action, flowing from deUberate 
acts of will, which produces an abiding effect upon the character of 
the agent and which thus mounts up cumulatively, in an ever-open 
debit-and-credit account, from one re-incamation to another.^ 

Finally we have to take notice of the theistic form of Deter- 
minism — a form which is perhaps the most bizarre and perverse 
of all, since in this Theistic Determinism an idol is worshipped in 
the likeness of the True God. The addicts to this covert idolatry 
still theoretically ascribe to the object of their worship all the 
attributes of a divine personality, while at the same time they 
insist upon the single attribute of transcendence with an emphasis 
so disproportionate that their God becomes transformed into a 
being as unapproachable, unknowable, unaccountable, implacable, 
and impersonal as Saeva Necessitas herself. 

The ‘higher religions* that have emanated from the internal 


1 The analysis of the human personality into a (not indissoluble) continuxun of 
psycholo^cal states is a cardinal point of Buddhist doc^xine which can be traced back, 
almost with certainty, to Siddhartha Gautama himself; and this psychological scheme 
involves, at any rate implicitly, a denial of the existence of any such thing as a per- 
manently abiding self (see Thomas, E. J.: The History of Buddhist Thought (London 
1933* Kegan Paul), chap. 8). 

2 The spectators who suffer from this hallucination include not only outsiders but 
also the subject himself in his incarnation of the moment, if and when he is not in a 
state of enlightenment. It is only through attaining to enlightenment that the subject 
of Karma can make his memory leap the gulf between his jpresent incarnation and his 
former lives, and thus become aware of the whole of the spiritual continuum of which 
his momentary embodiment is a temporary vehicle. 

3 For the effect of a belief in the operation of this law upon the Indie conception of 
the nature of the Universe sec V. C (ij {d) 7, vol. vi, pp. 19-20, below. 
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proletariat of the Syriac Society are the spiritual fields in which this 
idolatrous perversion of a transcendental Theism seems most apt 
to break out. The two classic examples of it are the notion of 
Qismet — a popular version, currem in the modem Islamic World, 
of al-Ash'ari’s classical doctrine of Iktisab ^ — and the doctrine of 
Predestination as this has been formulated by Calvin on the 
alleged authority of Saint Augustine and has been presented in this 
guise by the modem Western Protestant revolutionary as a return 
to the original and fundamental teaching of the Christian Church. 

Qismet is an Arabic word which means literally just ‘distribu- 
tion’, but which has acquired the special meaning of the lot as- 
signed to a human being for his life in This World. 

‘It is this meaning of the Turkish that is best known. In Turkish, 
however, Kismet is not so much an expression of theological doctrines 
concerning Predestination as of a practical Fatalism which accepts 
with resignation the blows and vicissitudes of Fate. The same senti- 
ment is often expressed among Persian and Turkish poets by the 
words /42/aA and carhh to express the irrational and inevitable influence 
exercised by the spheres.*^ 

The following description of the practical working of this notion 
of Qismet in ordinary life comes from the pen of an acute English 
observer who was resident in Turkey over a long span of years in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century of the Christian Era: 
that is to say, in an age when the Iranic culture of the ‘Osmanlis 
was already in full decadence without having yet begun to be con- 
taminated by the intmsion of the alien culture of the modem West. 

‘The doctrine of the Turks in this point [of the nature of Predestina- 
tion] seems to run exactly according to the assertion of the severest 
Calvinists. . . - 

‘They are of opinion that every man’s destiny is wrote in his forehead, 
which they call Nor sip [Nasibl or Tactir \Taqdt 7 \^ which is the Book 
wrote in Heaven of every man’s fortune, and is by no contrary endea- 
vours, councels or wisdom to be avoided; which tenent is so firmly 
radicated in the minds of the vulgar that it causes the souldiery bru- 
tishly to throw away their lives in the most desperate attempts, and to 
esteem no more of their bodies then as dirt or rubbish to fill up the 
trenches of the enemy. And, to speak the truth, this received assertion 
hath turned the Turks as much to account as any other of their best and 
subtilest maximes. 

‘According to this doctrine, none ought to avoid or fear the infection 
of the Plague — ^Mahomet’s precepts being not to abandon the city- 
house where infection rages, because God hath numbered their dayes 
^d predestinated their fate^-and upon this belief they as familiarly 
attend the beds and frequent the company of pestilential persons as we 

* See p- 424, above. 

* The Encyclopaedia, of Islam^ vol, ii (London 1927, Luzac), s.v. Kismet. 
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do those that are affected with the gout, stone or ague. And, though 
Aey evidently see that Christians — ^who fly into better airs, and from 
infected habitations — survive the fury of the years of pestilence when 
whole cities of them perish and are depopulated with the disease, yet so 
far is this opinion rooted amongst them that they scruple not to strip 
the contagious shirt from the dead body and to put it on their own. 
Nor can they remove their aboad from the chambers of the sick — ^it 
being the custom in the families of great men to lodge many servants 
on different palets in the same room, where the diseased and healthful 
lie promiscuously together; from whence it hath happened often that 
three parts of a Paslmw’s family, which perhaps hath consisted of two 
hundred men, most youthful and lusty, hath perished in the heat of 
July and August’s pestilence. And in the same manner many whole 
families every summer have perished, and not one survivor left to claim 
the inheritance of the house—for want of wMch, the Grand Signior 
hath become the proprietor. 

‘Though the Mahometan Law obliges them not to abandon the city 
nor their houses, nor avoid the conversation of men infected with the 
pestilence where their business or calling employs them, yet they are 
counselled not to frequent a contagious habitation where they have no 
lawful affair to invite them. But yet I have observed, in the time of an 
extraordinary plague, that the Turks have not confided so much to the 
precept of their Prophet as to have courage enough to withstand the 
dread and terrour of that slaughter the sickness hath made, but have 
under other excuses fled to retired and private villages — especially the 
Cadees \Qci£lis\ and men of the Law, who, being commonly of more 
refined wits and judgments then the generality, both by reason and 
experience have foimd that a wholsome air is a preserver of life, and 
that they have lived to return again to their own house in health and 
strength, when perhaps their next neighbours have through their bru- 
tish ignorance been laid in their graves.’^ 

In this picture of the prevailing Turkish 6thos in the decadence 
of the Iranic Civilization the sense of drift is the feature that domi- 
nates the psychological landscape. 

* Rycaut, Sir Paul: The Present State of the Ottoman Empire (London 1668, Starkey & 
Brome), pp. 1 15-16. This seventeenth-century English observer’s picture of the Turlash 
state of mind in his own day may be supplemented by the following testimony to the 
hold of Fatalism over eighteenth-century Turkish souls which is given by two twentieth- 
century Western scholare: 

‘As for the prevalence of Fatalism, no European observer of the Ottoman Empire in 
the eighteenth century fails to dwell on it; for it produced striking results : whole quarters 
of Istanbul were perpetually being burnt down; every few years Sie population would be 
decimated by plague. Yet nothing would make the Muslims build their houses of anything 
but wood or t^e the slightest precautions, for themselves or their families, against infec- 
tion. They were, it is true, quite inconsistent: for instance, they would call in a physician 
to treat a patient and would do their best to extinguish these conflagrations : what consti- 
tuted flying in the face of Fate was settled rather by convention than otherwise. The one 
unpardonable blasphemy was to complain of misfortune ; for this was to imply either that 
an event might occur otherwise than by the will of God, or else that the will of God was 
imjust. The correct response was an immovable cahn and a reference to Qismet or Taqdir* 
(Gibb, H, A. R., and Bowen, H.: Islamic Society and the West^ vol. i (Oxford 1939, 
University Press), chap. 13). 
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5. The Sense of Sin 

While the sense of drift is a passive feeling^ — even when it finds 
expression in the seemingly dynamic activities of a militant pre- 
destinarianism^ — it has an active counterpart and antithesis in the 
sense of sin which is an alternative reaction to an identical con- 
sciousness of moral defeat. 

In essence and in spirit the sense of sin and the sense of drift 
present the sharpest contrast to one another ; for, while the sense 
of drift has the effect of an opiate in instilling into the soul an 
insidious acquiescence in an evil that is assumed to reside in ex- 
ternal circumstances beyond the victim’s control, the sense of sin 
has the effect of a stimulus because it tells the sinner that the evil 
is not external after all, but is within him^ and is therefore subject 
to his will — if only he wills to carry out God’s purpose and so to 
render himself accessible to God’s grace. There is here the whole 
difference between the Slough of Despond and the Faith that 
moves mountains ; yet at the same time we can see that there may 
be a margin of common ground between the mountains and the 
slough in practical life — an intermediate zone of feeling and con- 
duct across which a soul in travail with the spiritual pangs of an 
age of social disintegration may make an arduous passage from the 
passive to the active mood. 

The existence of this no-man ’s-land in which the two moods 
overlap is implicitly assumed in the Indie conception of Karma 
for, although on the one hand Karma^ like ‘Original Sin’, is con- 
ceived of as a spiritual heritage with which the Soul or the con- 
tinuum of psychological states is saddled without the option of 
repudiating it, the accumulation of Karma^ as it stands at a given 
moment, is also the net result of a number of acts which — good 
and evil acts alike — ^have all been deliberate acts of will; and at 
any moment it is possible, through other such acts of will, either 
to increase the weight of the inherited burden or to diminish it. 
Thus, while Karma can be regarded in one aspect as a burden 
forcibly imposed by the inexorable working of the law of causation, 
there is an alternative light in which it can be viewed as a burden 
that is deliberately increased or diminished, assumed or thrown 
off, by acts which are all within the scope of the agent’s own volition.^ 

* See V. C (i) (d) i, p. 380, and V. C (i) Cd) 4, pp. 413-31, above. 

a See V. C (i) (d) 4, Annex, pp. 615-18, below. 

3 See IV. C (iii) (a), vol. iv, pp. 120—2, above. 

See V. C (i) (d) 4, pp, 427—9, above. 

3 These two at nrst sig^ht irreconcilable aspects of Karma can perhaps be brought 
into harmony by the consideration that, while the chain of acts that generates Karma 
is a chain of cause and effect, the acts themselves are all of them deliberate acts of 
volition. 
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When viewed under this aspect, Karma presents itself as the 
work of the soul (or bundle of psychoses) that is its subject, and 
no longer as the work of a Destiny that is external to the subject 
and unamenable to his (or its) control; and under this aspect 
Karma resolves itself into Sin instead of Fate. It turns out, that 
is, to be an evil of which the subject is himself the author, 
but which, by the same token, he has the power to diminish and 
perhaps even in the end to extinguish. 

The same passage to a conquerable Sin from an unconquerable 
Fate can be made along a Christian road; for the Christian soul is 
offered a possibility of purifying itself from the taint of ‘Original 
Sin’, which is its heritage from Adam, by seeking and finding 
God’s grace ; and this divine grace does not operate as a sheerly 
transcendent spiritual force that scours off from the Soul an im- 
purity which is likewise external to it. Grace comes as a divine 
response to a human effort; and, in order to merit this aid, the 
effort has to be directed towards overcoming — not, of course, the 
infectious primal sin which was committed by Adam and which 
must therefore ex hypothesi be impervious to the human action 
of any human being except Adam himself — ^but the personal sin 
of the particular soul that is now striving to win release. This 
personal sin may be traceable, sub specie theologiae^ to an innate 
predisposition towards concupiscence which is Adam’s untoward 
legacy to every one of his descendants; but a predisposition is not 
tantamount to a predetermination nor a temptation to a fall. And 
a sinner cannot find excuse for his sin by pleading that, in com- 
mitting it, he has been yielding to a congenital frailty. For Adam’s 
offspring, as for their progenitor, the responsibility for the sinner’s 
own personal sin rests on the sinner himself. But, on that hypo- 
thesis, this personal sin is an evil which the Soul is capable of 
resisting and overcoming with the help of God’s grace. 

An awakening to the sense of sin can be detected in the develop- 
ment of the Egyptiac conception of the Life after Death in the 
course of the Egyptiac ‘Time of Troubles’;^ but the classical case 
is the spiritual experience of the Prophets of Israel and Judah 
in the Syriac ‘Time of Troubles’. "V^en these prophets were 

I In the time of ‘the Old Kingdom* the attainment of bliss in the After Life was 
held to depend upon the fulfilment, in This World, of ritual requirements involving 
a material outlay. By the time of the establishment of ‘the Middle Empire* the 
attainment of bliss in the After Life had come to be held to depend upon the living, 
in This World, of a righteous life. The aspirant to happiness after death no longer 
expected to be able to extort the prize from the Go<k by the exercise of magic : he 
expected to stand a trial in which the Gods would be the judges, the Soul s mor^ conduct 
on Earth would be the subject of the divine scrutiny, and the alternatives of happiness 
and torment would be respectively the reward and the punishment that awaited the 
Dead alternatively according to whether the verdict were favourable or adverse (sec 
I. C (ii), vol. i, p. 143, above, and also Meyer, E,: Geschichte des AltertumSj vol. i, 
part (2), third edition (Stuttgart and Berlin 1913, Cotta), p. 24Z). 
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discovering their truths and delivering their message, the society out 
of whose bosom they had arisen, and to whose members they were 
addressing themselves, was lying in helpless agony in the grip of the 
Assyrian tiger, with the monster’s claws lacerating the prostrate vic- 
tim’s flesh and its teeth splintering his bones like matchwood. ^ For 
souls whose body social was in this fearful plight, it was a heroic 
spiritual feat to reject the obvious and specious explanation of their 
misery as the work of an irresistible external force of a material 
kind, and to divine that, in spite of all outward appearances, it 
was their own sin that was the true cause of their tribulations^ and 
that it therefore lay in their own hands to win their true release. 

This saving truth which had been discovered by the Syriac 
Society in the ordeal of its own breakdown and disintegration was 
inherited from the Prophets of Israel, and was then propagated in 
a Christian guise, by the Syriac wing of the internal proletariat of 
the Hellenic World. Without this instruction from an alien source 
in a principle which had already been apprehended by Syriac souls 
with an altogether un-Hellenic outlook, the Hellenic Society might 
never — even in its own *Time of Troubles’ — have succeeded in 
learning a lesson which was so much at variance with the dominant 
mood in the Hellenic 6thos. At the same time the Hellenes might 
have found it still more difficult than they did find it to take this 
Syriac spiritual discovery to heart if they had not, of their own 
motion, been moving in the same direction themselves. 

This native awakening to a sense of sin can be traced in the 
spiritual history of Hellenism many centuries before a Hellenic 
trickle mingled with a Syriac stream in the river of Christianity.^ 

If we have been right in our interpretation of the origin, nature, 
and intention of Orphism,+ there is evidence that, even before the 
Hellenic Civilization broke down, at least a few Hellenic souls had 
become so painfully conscious of a spiritual void in their native 
cultural heritage that they had resorted to the tour deforce of arti- 
ficially inventing the ‘higher religion’ with which the apparented 
Minoan Civilization had failed to endow them. It is at any rate 
certain that, in the very first generation after the breakdovm of 
431 B.C., the apparatus of Orphism was being used — ^and abused — 
for the purpose of providing satisfaction for souls that were already 
convicted of sin and were groping, however blindly, for release 
from it. For this we have the testimony of a passage of Plato which 
might almost have flowed from the pen of Luther. 

* See V. C (i) (c) a, pp. 117-19, above. 

* Reasons for pronouncings a verdict of suicide, 

death of the Syriac Society have been suggested in 
abcrv^C. 3 Sec ^ C (H) {a 

^ See V. C (i) (c) a, pp. 84-7, above. 


and not one ojl* murder, upon the 
rV, C (ii) (6) 1, rvol. iv, pp. 67—8, 
Annex II, vol. vi, p. 537, below. 
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‘There are the quacks and diviners who peddle their wares to the rich 
and make them believe that these cheapjacks possess powers, procured 
from the Gods by sacrifices and incantations, for healing with diversions 
and festivities any sin tnat has been committed either by oneself or by 
one’s forebears. Conversely — supposing that one wants to plague an 
enemy — ^they pretend to the command of corresponding powers for 
inflicting injury (upon the just and the unjust indifferently) by charms 
and spells at a modest price. This they claim to do by inducing the 
Gods to minister to their purposes ; and as their authorities for all this 
rigmarole they cite the poets . . . and produce a host of books purporting 
to have been written by Musaeus and Orpheus, whom they palin off as 
the offspring of the .Moon and the Muses. They follow these books in 
their hocus-pocus; and they persuade even Governments, as well as 
private people, that a release and purification from sin can be obtained 
by means of sacrifices and agreeable child’s-play! They further main- 
tain that these “rites” (as they call them in this connexion) are as effi- 
cacious for the dead as they are for the living. “Rites” liberate us from 
the torments of the world beyond the grave, while a dreadful fate awaits 
us if we neglect here and now to make sacrifices.’^ 

This first glimpse that is given to us of a native sense of sin in 
the souls of the Hellenic dominant minority in its ‘Time of 
Troubles* looks as impromising as it is repulsive. Yet two and 
three and four centuries later, in the tender consciences of an Agis 
and a Cleomenes and a Tiberius and a Gaius Gracchus^ and in 
the tardy yet sincere repentance of Augustus, ^ we see a native 
Hellenic sense of sin which has been purified, out of . all recogni- 
tion, in the fires of suffering; and there is almost a Christian note 
in the voice of the Hellenic dominant minority in the Augustan 
Age as this makes itself heard in the poetry of Virgil: 

Ergo inter sese paribus concurrere telis 
Romanas acies iterum videre Philippi; 
nec fuit indignum superis bis sanguine nostro 
Emathiam et latos Haemi pinguescere campos. . , . 

Di Patrii, Indigetes, et Romule Vestaque mater, 
quae Tuscum Tiberim et Romana Palatia servas, 
hunc s^tem everso iuvenem succurrere saeclo 
ne prohibete. satis iam pridem sanguine nostro 
Laomedonteae luimus periuria Troiae. . . . 
quippe ubi fas versum atque nefas; tot bella per orbem; 
tarn multae scelerum facies; non ullus aratro 
dignus honos: squalent abductis arva colonis 
et curvae rigidum falces conflantur in ensem. 

* Plato: Resptiblica, 3 648-365 a. 

» For these four arct^stic-minded social reformers see tne rererences in V. C (i) (d) 1, 
p. 388, footnote I, above. 

3 See V. C (i) (c) 2, p- 78, above, and V. C (i) (d) 6 (8), Annex, p. 648, and V, C (ii) 
(<i), vol. vi, p. 187, below. 
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hinc movet Euphrates, illinc Germania helium ; 
vicinae ruptis inter se legibus urbes 
arma ferunt ; saevit toto Mars impius orbe ; 
ut cum carceribus sese effudere quadrigae, 
addunt in spatio, et frustra retinacula tendens 
fertur equis auriga neque audit currus habenas.* 

This is a prayer for delivery from a torturing sense of drift 
which is conveyed in the last three lines by one of the most vivid 
strokes of Virgil’s art. The prayer takes the form of a confession 
of sin; and, though the sin from which the poet implores Heaven 
for release is nominally an ^original sin’ inherited from Laomedon 
— a minor character in the Greek Epic Cycle of Troy who by 
Virgil’s time had come to be adopted as a legendary Trojan pro-' 
genitor for an authentic Roman dominant minority — ^the tremen- 
dous ergo which is the first word of the first line and the key word 
of the whole passage tells the reader that the sin which the Romans 
were expiating in Virgil’s day was really the sin which they them- 
selves had been committing during the two-centuries-long rake’s 
progress upon which they had entered when they plunged into the 
Hannibalic War^ — 2, sin that, in its fearful climax, had driven the 
Sun himself to veil his countenance; 

cum caput obscura nitidum ferrugine texit, 
impiaque aetemam timuerunt saecula uoctem.^ 

Within a century of the year in which Virgil’s poem was written, 
the spirit that breathes through these passages had become predomi- 
nant in a stratum of the Hellenic Society which had hardly yet come 
within range of the radiation of Christianity. 

‘From whatever quarter, a new spiritual vision had opened, strange 
to the Ancient World, It is not merely that the conception of God has 
become more pure and lofty: the whole attitude of the higher minds 
to the eternal had altered. A great spiritual revolution had concurred 
with a great political revolution. The vision of the Divine World which 
satisfied men in the Age of Tericles or in the Punic Wars, when Religion, 
Politics, and Morality were linked in unbroken harmony* — ^when, if 
spiritual vision was boimded, spiritual needs were less clamorous, and 
the moral life less troubled and self-conscious — could no longer appease 

* yir^; 1 , 11 . 48^92, 498-502, 505— Some of these lines have been quoted 

already m iV. C (lii) (c) 3 (fl), vol. iv, p. 509, at^ve. 

» See IV. C (iii) (c) 3 (B), vol. iv, pp. 505-8, above. 

® Virgili Georg. 1 , 11 . 407—8. The crime 'which, according to Virgil, had been signal- 
ized by this portent of diinnal darkness was, of course, the assassination of Caesar and 
not the crucifixion of Christ. This traditional association of an eclipse of the Sun with 
the death of a hero who is being cut off in his prime by^a heinous piece of foul play 
can be traced back to the legend of H6rakl6s (see V, C (ii) {a). Annex II, vol, vi, p. 473, 
below). 

_difl6raction, durmg the process of social disintegration, of the rays of social 
radiation 'wUch are blended into a smgle clear beam during the process of social growth, 
I. B h PP* 26—33, and V. C (i) (c) 3, in the present volume, pp. 199-203 
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the yearnings of the higher minds. Both Morality and Religion had 
become less formal and external, more penetrating and exigent. Prayer 
was no longer a formal litany for worldly blessings or sinful indulgence, 
but a colloquy with God in a moment of spiritud exaltation. The true 
sacrifice was no longer “the blood of bulls*’ but a quiet spirit. Along 
with a sense of frailty and bewilderment men felt the need of purifica- 
tion and spiritual support. The old mysteries and the new cults from 
the East had fostered a longing for sacramental peace and assurance of 
an Other Life, in which the crooked should be made straight and the 
perverted be restored.’^ 

This picture of the spiritual state of the Hellenic dominant 
minority about a hundred years later than the generation of 
Augustus has been painted by a modem Western scholar with 
authentic colours that have been preserved in the literature of the 
age; and it is a different picture indeed from the sketch drawn by 
Plato some five himdred years earlier. In retrospect it is plain that 
the generations of Seneca and Plutarch and Epictetus and Marcus 
were unwittingly preparing their hearts for an approaching en- 
lightenment from a proletarian source out of which these sophisti- 
cated Hellenic .‘intellectuals’ would never have augured the coming 
of any good thing.^ 

The Hellenic and Syriac societies are assuredly not the only 
civilizations in which there has been an awakening to the sense of 
sin through the shock of seeing an ancient social structure collapse 
in ruin. We may tentatively interpret the penitential self-mortifi- 
cations of the Mayas3 in their age of socid decadence as an out- 
ward visible sign of an inward spiritual state; and we may draw 
the same inference in the same tentative fashion from certain 
relics of the Sumeric religion: the Penitential Psalms and the 
worship of Tammxiz and Ishtar.'* In the Sumeric and in the 
Mayan field the historian is working almost entirely in the dark, 
with only a rare glimmer of uncertain light to guide him. It is 
strange to find ourselves equally at a loss to answer the question 
whether a native sense of sin can be detected in the present state 

I Dill, S.: Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelim (London 1905, Macmillan), 
pp. 420-1. Cormiare the passages quoted in V. C (i).(d) 6 ( 5 ), pp. SSO”i» belqw. 

* John i .46. On this point see further V. C (i) (d) 6 (S), pp. 550-68, below, 

3 See V. C (i) (d) 2, p. 403, above. This vein in the religion of the Mayas in the time 
of the Mayan universd state duly re^pears in the Mayan religious heritage of the 
Mexic Society (for this heritage see I. C (i) (6), vol. i, p. 127, and V, C (i) (c) 4, in the 
present volume, p. 357, above). Dirges on the themes of mutability and death are a 
prominent feature in the literature of the interloping barbarian Aztec empire-builders 
who embraced the religion of the Mexic World (see .V. C (i) (c) 4, p. 357, above) and 
came within an ace of anticipating the Spaniards in establishing a Central American 
universal state (see Spinden, w. J.: Ancient Civilizations of Mexico and Central America 
(New York 1922, American Museum of Natural History, Handbook No. 3), pp. 212-13). 

4 For the ^fficulty of replacing these relics of the Sumeric reli^on in their historical 
setting so long as we are handicapped by our present dearth of historical evidence see, 
I. C (1) (6), vol i, p. 115, footnote 1, and V. C (i) (c) 2, ip the present volume, pp. 148-9, 
above. 
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of mind of the society in which we ourselves actually live and 

move and have our being. 

The sense of sin is, no doubt, a feeling with which our modern 
Western homunculus is quite familiar. A familiarity with it is, 
indeed, almost forced upon him; for the sense of sin is a cardinal 
feature of the ‘higher religion* which we have inherited from the 
dead civilization to which ours is affiliated. In this case, however, 
familiarity seems latterly to have been breeding — ^not so much 
contempt as the more violent reactions of aversion and hostility. 
And the contrast between this temper of the modern Western 
World and the contrary temper of the Hellenic World in the sixth 
century b.c. shows up the vein of perversity in human nature. 
Though our historical evidence for the early age of Hellenic history 
is too scanty to be conclusive, it indicates, as we have seen,i that 
the Hellenic Society, starting life with the jejune and unsatisfying 
religious heritage of a barbarian pantheon, became conscious of its 
spiritual poverty and exerted itself to fill the void by inventing, 
in Orphism, a ‘higher religion* of the kind that some other, perhaps 
more fortunate, civilizations have inherited from their predeces- 
sors; and the character of the Orphic ritual and doctrine makes it 
clear that the sense of sin was the pent-up religious feeling for 
which the Hellenes of the sixth century b.c. were eager, above all, 
to find a normal outlet. In contrast to the Hellenic Society our 
Western Society is one of those more generously endowed civiliza- 
tions that have grown up imder the aegis of a ‘higher religion* and 
within the chrysalis of a universal church; and it is perhaps just 
because Western Man has always been able to take his Christian 
birth-right for granted that he has persistently depreciated and 
finally repudiated it. 

The history of this graceless Homo OccidentaUs has turned 
against the Christianity that found him a barbarian and has pro- 
moted him to the lordship of creation is a tale of vppis which has 
been told in the parable of Jeshurun. 

‘He found him in a desert land and in the waste howling wilderness ; 
He led him about. He instructed him. He kept him as the apple of His 
eye. . . . 

‘He made him lide on the high places of the Earth that he might eat 
the increase of the fields, and He made him to suck honey out of the 
rock and oil out of the flinty rock, . . . 

‘But Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked . . . then he forsook God which 
made him, and lightly esteemed the -rock of his salvation.*^ 

Of all the gifts of Christianity against which our modem Western 
Jeshurun has been kicking in these latter days, the sense of sin 

* V. C (i) (<r) a, pp. 84—7, above. * Deut. zxxii. 10, 13, and 15. 
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is perhaps the one which has moved him to the direst fury of 
rebellion. You have only to mention the sense of sin in order to 
be sure of making the modem-minded Westerner ‘^ee red\ The 
degree to which he flatters himself that he has succeeded in pluck- 
ing this sense out and casting it from him is for him almost the 
measure of his success in his struggle to emancipate himself from 
the bondage of that Christian tradition in which he has been bred. 
And the cult of Hellenism, which has been so potent, and in many 
ways so fruitful, an ingredient in our secular Western culture 
during the last four centuries, has been partly fostered and kept 
alive by a conventional conception of Hellenism as a way of life 
which gloriously combines with all our own modem Western 
virtues and attainments an innate and effortless freedom from that 
hateful sense of sin which Western Man i& now industriously 
purging out of his ci-devant Christian spiritual heritage.^ 

Will modern Western Man repent of, and recoil from, his vjSpt? 
before it finds its nemesis in drr] ? If this is the riddle of the destiny 
of our Western Civilization, the answer cannot yet be forecast in 
a generation which has been bom into the critical act of the tragic 
drama. But we may anxiously scan the landscape of our contempo- 
rary spiritual life for any symptoms that may give us ground for 
hope that we are regaining the use of a spiritual faculty which we 
have been doing our worst to sear and sterilize. Dare we allow 
ourselves to see at any rate a favourable omen in the emphasis that 
is laid upon a conviction of sin in the ‘revivalist’ version of Pro- 
testantism which has been rife on the English-spe akin g fringe of 
the Western World during the last two himdred years and which — 
winning its first foothold in a nascent industrial proletariat, and 
spreading thence to a rising lower-middle class — ^has lately been 
carried into the citadel of a paganized dominant minority by the 
shock-tactics of the so-called ‘Oxford Groups’ ? 

6. The Sense of Promscidty 
(od) Panmixia and Prohtarianizatim. 

The Receptivity of Empire-Builders, 

A sense of promiscuity is the passive substitute for that sense of 
style which develops pari passu with the growth of a civilization.^ 
This state of mind takes practical effect in an act of self-surrender 
to the melting-pot; and in the process of social disintegration an 
identical mood manifests itself in equivalent action in every pro- 
vince of social life *.3 in Religion and Literature and Language and 

* For the element of truth in this picture of Hellenism as an historic example of the 
blessedness of being spiritually *once-boni* see II. D (vii), vol. ii, pp. 355-7, above. 

* See III. C (iii), vol. iii, pp. 377-90, above. 

3 See V. C (i) (d) i, p. 381, above. 
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Art, as well as in a wider and vaguer field that may be labelled 
‘Manners and Customs’. In attempting an empirical survey of the 
manifestations of this sense of promiscuity in the declines and 
falls of those civilizations that have broken down up to date within 
the brief span of some five or six thousand years during which this 
species of societies has been in existence so far, it will be con- 
venient to sift out the phenomena for separate consideration under 
these different heads. It will also be convenient to begin opera- 
tions in the field of ‘Manners’, since this is the field which has the 
widest range, while the spiritual crop that it bears is not to be de- 
spised if there is any truth in the adage that ‘Manners makyth Man’. 

In looking out for the earliest and strongest evidence for the 
emergence of a sense of promiscuity in the body social of a dis- 
integrating society we shall perhaps be inclined to turn our eyes 
with the greatest expectancy towards the Internal Proletariat. In 
bringing the representatives of the Internal Proletariat on to our 
stage in an earlier chapter^ we have observed that their common 
and characteristic affliction is the torture of being tom up by the 
roots; and this terrible experience of social ‘deracination’ might 
be expected, above all other experiences, to produce a sense of 
promiscuity in souls that had been compelled to undergo it. This 
a priori expectation is not, however, borne out by the historical 
facts; for, more often than not, the ordeal to which an internal 
proletariat is subjected seems to strike that optimum degree of 
severity at which the challenge acts as a stimulating spur and not 
as a crushing sledge-hammer;^ and we see the uprooted and ex- 
patriated and enslaved men and women of whom an internal 
proletariat is composed not only keeping a firm hold upon any 
shreds of their tom and trampled native social heritage that they 
have been able to carry with them into exile or captivity, but 
actually going on to impart these fragmentary remnants of their 
tocestral culture to a dominant minority who, a priori^ might have 
been expected — ^so far from receiving any cultural impress from 
that quarter — ^to impose their own ‘culture-pattern’ upon the mob 
of waifs and strays whom they have caught in their net and forced 
under their yoke. 

* See V. C (i) (tf) a, above. 

* For the notion of Challeh^e-and-Response see Part II. I>, vol. ii, passim^ above. 
TJie Golden Mean* in the working of ChaUenge-and-Fesponse is discussed in II. D (vii). 

The aispli^tion of these principles to the life of the Internal Proletariat has been touched 
uj^n, in ^s context, in II. E) (vi), which deals with the stimulus of penalizations. The 
ord^ of deracination , which is thus apt to evoke a victorious response from members 
of the Internal Proletariat, is on the contrary apt to have a demoralizing effect upon 
members of the External Proletariat when these are uprooted and transplanted in 
consequence, not of exile or enslavement, but of a Volkerwanderung in which their 
war-b^ds break through a limes and migrate from a no>man’s-land into an Eldorado 
as mihtary conquerors (see V. C (i) (c) 3, p. 201, footnote r, above, and Part VIII, 
below). 
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It is still more surprising to see^ — as, again, we do see — ^the 
Dominant Minority showing itself similarly receptive to the cul- 
tural influence of die Exter^ Proletariat, considering that these 
truculent war-bands are insulated from dbe Dominant Minority 
by a military frontier and that their barbarian social heritage 
might have been expected to be lacking in both the charm and the 
prestige that manifesdy still cling even to the tatters of those 
mellow civilizations to which the Internal Proletariat is heir in 
the persons of some, at least, of its involuntary recruits. 

Nevertheless we do find, as a matter of fact, that, of the three 
factions into which a disintegrating society is apt to split, it is the 
Dominant Minority that succumbs to the sense of promiscuity the 
most readily, and this in its military intercourse with the External 
Proletariat beyond the limes as wefi as in its economic intercourse 
with tJie Internal Proletariat in the ergastvlum. The ultimate 
result of these two parallel processes of ‘proletarianization* to 
which the Dominant Minority yields itself is a disappearance of 
that schism in the body social which is the index and the penalty 
of a social breakdown. The Dominant Minority atones, in the 
end, for its sins by closing a breach that has been its own handi- 
work; and it closes it by merging itself in the Proletariat in so far 
as it does not forestall the completion of this process of ‘prole- 
tarianization* by an act of suicide. 

Before we attempt to follow the course of ‘proletarianization* 
along its two parallel lines, it may be illuminating to glance at 
the evidence for the receptivity of empire-builders, since this 
pre-disposition may partly explain the sequel. 

The universal states of which these empire-builders are the 
architects are, for the most part, the products of military conquest, 
and we may therefore look for our finest examples of receptivity 
in the sphere of military technique. We may begin by citing 
testimony to the military receptivity of the Romans winch has 
been given by a Greek witness who was himself a member of the 
Hellenic dominant minority of the age in which he was writing. 

‘At the present day*, Polybius records, ‘the equipment of the Roman 
cavalryman is practic^y identical with that of his Greek companion- 
in-arms. Origmally, however, it was otherwise. . . . [Here follows a 
detailed technical, description of the Roman cavalr^an*s original 
equipment.] . . . When experience proved their own equipment unsatis- 
factory, the Romans speedily replaced it by the Greek, which pos- 
sesses the following advantages. . . . [Technical specifications follow.] 
. . . The Romans were not slow to roake these advantages their own 
when once they had apprehended them—^he fact being that the Romans 
are without rivals among the nations of the World in their adaptability 
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and their enthusiasm for progress (ayaSol ydp, ei /cat Tives ^repot, fLera- 

Xapetv € 07 ) Kal ^ijAiSaat 'to ^ 4 Xtu)v koX 'jPoJ/xatbt).** 

A similar receptivity in the sphere of military technique was 
shown by the Theban foimders of ‘the New Empire’ of Eg3rpt in 
borrowing the horse-and-chariot, as a weapon of war, from their 
defeated ci-d&vant Nomad antagonists the Hyksos ; by the marchmen 
of the Sinic World over against the Eurasian Steppe in following 
their Nomad neighbours in the substitution of caviry for chariotry 
as a more effective way of employing the horse in warfare;^ by 
the Pamian^ and Saka Eurasian Nomad supplanters of Greek 
empire-builders in Parthia and in India in respectively employing 
against their Greek antagonists the two Greek weapons of catapxilts 
for besieging cities^ and naval flotillas for commanding navigable 
rivers ;5 by the 'Osmanlis in borrowing the Western invention of 
fire-arms ; by the Mughals in adopting this same Western innova- 
tion at second hand from the ^Osmanlis and by the military 
Powers of the modem Western World in borrowing, in their turn, 
from their ‘Osmanli debtors the immensely potent weapon of a 
disciplined professional infantry armed with muskets and imiformly 
dressed and drilled.^ 

The vein of receptivity in the empire-builders which is revealed 
in this readiness to exchange old lamps for new on points of mili- 
tary technique is not, however, by any means confined to the 
soldier’s business in which these empire-builders have made their 
fortunes. They show themselves almost equally receptive to 
‘gadgets’ and to habits that have little or nothing to do with the 
art of war. For example, the Pamian Nomad founders and 

* Polybius, Book VI, chap, as, §§ 3— xx. A translation of thejpassage, including the 
technic^ities that have been omitted here, will be found in Toynbee, A. J. : Greeh 
CirjUisatmn and Character (L.ondon X924, I>ent), pp. 92—3. This receptivity in the 
sphere of military technique was still being displayed by the Romans in an age, some 
three hxindred^years later than Polybius’^ day, when conservp-^'sm had become the note 
of Roman life m almost every other line of activity. 

‘The tactics of th.e Romans in the second centupr a.d. represent the evolution of a 
system of warfare -based on the experience of centuries of lighting. If the cohort forma- 
tion and the military camp were essentially Roman products, the phalanx was the 
contribution of Macedon, and the gladius and lancea the discoveries of Spain and Gaul. 
In this efiFectiye combination of inventions and inheritances Rome worked out her 
military organization and strategy, and the secret of her success lay in her willingness 
to learn from her enemies, and to assimilate the gifts which they had to offer' (Parker, 
H. M. D. : The Roman Lemons (Oxford X928, Clarendon Press)). 

* Sec III. C (i) (^), voi. iii, p. 167, footnote i, and IV. C (iii) (c) 2 (y), vol, iv, p, 439, 
footnote 4, above. The Sinic war-lord to whom this innovation is attributed was, it is 
true, a prince of Chao ai^d not a prince of Ts’in, which was the border principality that 
gave birth to the Sinic universal state. 

3 See II. D (vii). Annex V, vol. ii, p. 435, footnote i, above. 

* Tam, W. W. : The Greeks in Bactria and India (Cambridge X93S, University Press), 
p. 21, footnote I, 

\ 91, 3 »o, 322 , 329, 349. 

® For Babur’s acknowledgements of his indebtedness to the ‘Ghazis of Rum* for the 
chefs d'ceuxre of his military technique see I. C (i) (6), Annex I, in vol. i, p. 352, above, 

^ this mi l itary debt of the modem W^estem World to the *Osmanlis see "Part III A, 

vol, iii, p, 38, footnote 2, and IV. C (iii) (c) 2 (y), vol. iv, p. 450, above. 
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masters of the Parthian ‘successor-state^ of the Seleucid Greek 
‘successor-state’ of the Achaemenian Empire appear to have bor- 
rowed a number of administrative devices both from their Seleucid 
Greek predecessors and from their Euthydemid Greek neighbours.^ 
Again, the Saka Nomad founders and masters of ‘successor-states’ 
of a Bactrian Greek empire on Indian ground borrowed adminis- 
trative devices from their Greek predecessors and a religion, a 
language, and perhaps also a Kterature from their Indian sub- 
jects.2 This wider range of receptivity is also strikingly illustrated 
by the following description, from a Greek observer’s pen, of 
the Persian builders of the Achaemenian Empire — a description 
which is noteworthy for the abruptness of the contrast between 
the Persians’ receptivity in practice and their exclusiveness in 
theory: 

‘Next to themselves, the Persians rate highest the peoples that live 
nearest to them, next highest the next nearest — and so on in a graduated 
scale in which appreciation varies in inverse ratio to distance, with the 
remotest nations at the bottom of the honours list. For they consider 
their own selves to be by far the finest specimens of Mankind in all 
points, and they grade the rest on the scale aforementioned, which con- 
demns the remotest nations to rank as the worst. . . . There is no nation 
like the Persians for adopting foreign manners and customs (fetw/cd 
Se vd/iata Uipcax Trpocievrai dvBpwv ftoAtcrra). For instance, the civilian 
dress of the Medes seemed to them handsomer than their own, so [in 
peace time] they wear that, while on active service they wear Egyptian 
breast-plates. They are also addicted to all kinds of outlandish self- 
indulgences which they have picked up — among others, unnatural vice, 
which they have learnt from the Hellenes. 

A better taste in promiscuity appears to have been shown by 
the Inca empire-builders of the Andean tiniversal state. 

‘Ce n’est pas un des moindres merites des Inka que de s’6tre mis 
toujours a I’dcole des vaincus. Us ont beaucoup emprunte au point de 

* According to Tam, in op. dt., the Tarthians* borrowed from their Euthydemid 
Greek neighbours in Bactria the constituti<Mial expedient of appoin^g sub-kings 
(p. 90) and the administrative device of r aising ci~devant Seleudd epan^es to the status 
of satrapies (p. 240), while from the Seleuddae they borrowed the devices of an official 
era (p. 65), a division of the empire into a senior western and a junior eastern kingdom 
(pp. 203-4), and the appointipmt of a queen regent (p. 317). 

* According to Tam, in op. dt., the Sakas borrowed from them Bactrian Greek 
predecessors their administrative organization (pp. 241-3), their mints 323), and 
their calendar (p. 359). Their subsequent borrowings from their Inman subjecta 
were more momentous. They became converts to Hinduism and patrons of ffie archaistic 
revival of the classical Sanskrit language (see V. C (i) (d) S (y), vol. vi, pp. 7 S” 7 » 
below). Their patronage may also have played a part in the preapitatimi of the Indie 
Epic in its present form (see V. C (i) (<r) 3» Annex- 11 , in the present volume, p. 606, 
footnote 3, below). 

3 Herodotus, Book I, chaps. 134-5. This receptivity of the Persian build^ of the 
Achaemenian Empire is compared with that of the Arab builders of the Caliphate by 
Meyer, E.: Geschkhu des AltertumSy vol. iii (Stuttgart 1901, Cotta), p. 38. 
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vue materiel au Royaume de Quito; ils ont peut-6tre aussi emprunt^ 

au point de vue spiritual au Royaume des C[h]imu.’^ 

A precocity in promiscuity is ascribed to the Athenians by one 
of themselves who has left us a vivid thumb-nail sketch of the cos- 
mopolitan manners that his countrymen acquired as the makers 
and masters of a premature and abortive Hellenic xmiversal stated 
which subsisted, from first to last, for barely three-quarters of a 
century; and, while ‘the Old Oligarch’s* testimony against a demo- 
cratic Athens in which he and his kind v/ere at a discount has in 
general to be received with caution, what he writes in the following 
passage is corroborated by all the other evidence that has come 
down to us. 

Tf we may be excused for mentioning trivialities, we may add to our 
catalogue of the consequences of the Athenians’ command of the sea 
first and foremost the eclectic fashion of high living which they have 
elaborated out of what they have picked up here, there and everywhere 
in their intercourse with foreigners. Their command of the sea has 
enabled them to assemble on one table tit-bits from Sicily, Italy, Cyprus, 
Egypt, Lydia, the Pontus, the Peloponnese or anywhere that you 

These exotic ingredients in the diet of Cleonian Athens cannot 
fail to conjure up, in the mind of any modem Western reader 
who has tasted ‘the Old Oligarch’s’ Attic salt, a coxisiderably 
longer catalogue of trivialities that have become woven by now 
into the very texture of the everyday life of our modem Western 
World, and which yet are, all of them, ‘souvenirs’ of the empire- 
building activities of a Homo Occidentalis who during the past 
four centuries has been ranging over the face of the planet ‘as a 
roaring lion . . . seeking whom he may devour’.^ Our tobacco- 
smoking commemorates our extermination of the red-skinned 
aborigines of North America to make room for the repeopling of 
‘the New World’ (as it has been for us) by a population of European 
origin and Western culture.^ Our coffee-drinking and tea-didnking 
and polo-playing and pyjama- wearing and taking of Turkish baths 
commemorate the enthronement of the Frankish man-of-business 
in the seat of the Ottoman Qaysar-i-Rum and of the Mughal 
Qaysar-i-Hind. And our jazzing, which is the most recent addi- 
tion to this repertory of a Western bourgeois household’s common 
round and daily task, commemorates the enslavement of the African 

* Baudin, L.: JL'Empire Sccialiste des Inka (Paris 2928, Institut d’Etbnologie), p. 61, 
footnote 3. 

* For this aspect of 'the First Athenian Empire' see Part IIJ. B, vol. iii, p. 122, 
footnote 3; III. C (ii) (&), vol, iii, p, 340; and IV. C (iii) (6) "lo, vol. iv, pp, 208, 
21 1, and 213, above, and V. C (ii) (o), vol. vi, p. 287, below. 

3 Auctor Atheniensis Anonymus: Institutions of Athens (edited by ICalinka, E.; 
Leip2ig and Ber^ 1913, Teubner), chap. 2, § 7, * x Peter v. 8. 

s See II. C (ii) (a) i, Annex, in vol. i; II. D (vii), vol, ii, p. 277, footnote 2; and V. 
C (i) (e) I, in the present volume, p. 46, above. 
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Negro and his transportation across the Atlantic to labour on 
American soil in plantations which had taken the place of the 
hunting grounds of the vanished Red Indian.^ 

After this prefatory recital of some of the more notorious evi- 
dence for the receptivity of the Dominant Minority in a disin- 
tegrating society, we may now proceed to our survey, first of the 
vulgarization of the Dominant Minority through its pacific inter- 
course with an Internal Proletariat which lies physically at its 
mercy, and then of its barbarization through its warlike intercourse 
with an External Proletariat which eludes its yoke. 

The Vulgarization of the Dominant Minority. 

While the intercourse of the Dominant Minority with the Inter- 
nal Proletariat is pacific in the sense that the proletarians of this 
cl^s have already become physically subject to the Dominant 
Minority ex hypothesis nevertheless it often happens that the first 
social contact between subjects and rulers — and even between 
slaves and masters, where the gulf is of that width — stakes the form 
of an introduction of proletarian recruits into the empire-builders' 
permanent garrisons or standing armies which have been originally 
established as instruments of domination and have therefore, at 
the outset, been recruited, with a jealous exclusiveness, from 
members of the Dominant Minority only. 

The classic example of this dilution of military labour is the 
recruitment of the Slave-Household of the Ottoman Padishah 
from renegades, prisoners-of-war, and child-conscripts supplied 
by the Padishah’s own Orthodox Christian raHyeh\^ for this dilu- 
tion of the Ottoman standing army and administrative service set 
in at an early stage of the 'Osmanlis’ history as empire-builders; 
it was the principal cause of their marvellous military and political 
triumphs; and it was carried to such extremes that in the heyday 
of the Ottoman Empire the Imperial slave’s career was the sole 
avenue to power, and yet at the same time every free-bom Muslim 
subject of the Padishah was debarred from following this career 
by the stigma of a birth which in almost every other society would 
have given him a paramount or exclusive title to bear rule. In a 
rather cruder form this apparent contradiction-in-terms — a pro- 
letarian dominant minority — re-appears in, the Mamluk regime in 
Egypt, ^ and we have found traces of it in the substructure of the 

I See rV. C (iii) ( 5 ) 2, vol. iv, pp. 137-41, above. For the less trivial influence which 
the uprooted /lincan Negro recruit to the overseas section of ihe proletariat of the 
modem Western World may be destined to have upon our religion, see 11 . D (vi), 
vol. ii, pp. 2 i 8“20, and V. C (i) (c) 2, in the present volume, pp- I9i”3» above. 

a An account of the rccruitnlent, training, organization, and emplo^ent of the 
Ottoman gullar has been given, in a different context, in Part III. A, vol. iii, pp. 22-44, 
above. 3 See Part III. A, vol. iii, pp. 30-1, above. 
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Mughal Raj in Hindustan and in the superstructure of the regime 
under which Hindustan was ruled by the Mughals* forerunners in 
the fourteenth century of the Christian Era.^ 

This tour de force of attaching disabilities instead of privileges 
to noble birth is the peculiarity of empires built in partibus qgri^ 
colarum by ci-devant Nomads whose line of least resistance, in 
seeking to adapt themselves to their new circumstances, lies in 
applying to an internal proletariat of human stock the technique 
that their own ancestors have worked out, on their native steppes, 
for the domestication of animals.^ But at the same time this is 
only an extreme example of a tendency which is more widely 
prevalent; for the same process of dilution can be seen at work 
likewise in the standing armies of dominant minorities of non- 
Nomadic antecedents. 

The history of the standing army of the Roman Empire, for 
example, is the story of a progressive dilution which began almost 
on the morrow of the Roman army’s transformation from an ad 
hoc and amateur conscript force to a permanent and professional 
volunteer force by the act of Augustus. From the begimiing the 
Augustan Imperial army included units of ausdlia^ recruited from 
subjects or semi-subjects of the Empire who were not Roman 
citizens, 3 besides the legions which still at first continued to be 
composed of citizens exclusively; the auxilia perhaps at no time 
accounted for less than half the total strength of the regular estabr 
lishment;^ and the differentiation between the ‘auxiliary’ and the 
‘legionary’ branch of the service steadily diminished in significance 
as the privilege of Roman citizenship came to be extended to an 
ever widening circle, until the old distinction vanished altogether 
when Caracalla {imperdbat a.d. z 11—17) completed the process of 
enfranchisement by conferring Roman citizenship ex officio upon 
e\ery free adult male inhabitant of the Empire who was either 
a citizen or a subject of any one of the hundreds of local city- 

* See Part HI, A, vol. iii, p. 31, footnote i, above. 

* This point has been made in Part III. A» vol. iii, p. 28, above. 

* These auxilia were, indeed, already a well-established arm of the Roman Army by 
the date of the Augij^tan reorganization; for they were the successors of, and substitutes 
for, an older non-citizen force in the shape of the cohorts furnished by the Italian 
communities that had formerly been socii and not citizens of the Roman state. When 
these Italian socH of Rome had at last extorted, by the ultima ratio of armed insurrection, 
w enfranchisement tha-t had long been overdue, the Roman Government had found 
itself constrained to look elsewhere for non-citizen troops to brigade with the legions. 
‘By the enfranchising laws of 90—89 B.c. the recruiting area for legionary troops was 
extended to all Italy south of the Po. The socii disappeared, and the. Roman Army was 
now composed of legions of citizen-soldiers and auocuta or detachments of foreign troops 
serving either as volunteers or as mercenaries* (Parker, H. M. D.: The Roman Legions 
(Oxford 1928, Clarendon Press), p. 46). 

+ ,See The Cambriclge Ancient History ^ vbl. x, pp. 228—9, for the numerical ratio between 
auxilia and legions in the Roman Army as reorganized by Augustus. For the recruitment, 
character, and history of the auxilia see Cheesman, G. L. : The Auxilia of the Roman 
Imperial Army (Oxford 19x4, Clarendon Press). 
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tates that were the cells of the Imperial body politic.^ There- 
fter (until the radical reorganization of the Imperial army by 
)iocletian and Constantine) the legions, which had long since 
truck local roots in their respective cantonments in the provinces, 
7ere each recruited almost entirely from the surrounding popu- 
ition within their local radius, and the only surviving units in 
7hich the troops were Roman soldiers without being Roman 
itizens were now those raised, (it is true, in growing numbers) 
rom barbarian sources of man-power outside the Imperial 
rontiers.2 

The history of the Roman standing army in a Roman Empire 
^rhich was the Hellenic Society's universal state is reproduced in 
he history of the standing army in the Far Eastern universal state 
s this was reconstructed in the seventeenth century of the 
!;;ihristian Era by Manchu empire-builders and the same ten- 
lencies are illustrated by the history of the Arab standing army 
n the dominions of the Umayyad and the *Abbasid Caliphate. 
XL its inclusion of Chinese as w^ as Manchu ‘banners’^ the Man- 
:hu military establishment is an exact counterpart of the Roman 
vith its units of auxilia brigaded with the legions.® And the Man- 
:hu-Chinese comradeship-in-arms which grew up in the South 
Manchurian march of the Far Eastern World has a parallel in the 
’Vrab-Iranian comradeship-in-arms which grew up in the Syriac 
World's border-province (as it was in that age) of KJaurasan.^ We 
nay also take note of the far-going dilution of die Mongol standing 
irmy, within less than a hundred years of the beginning of 
Chingis Haan's military career, which is illustrated by the episode 
if the annihilation of the Alan unit in a force which was being 
employed by Chingis' grandson Qubilay for the conquest of 

* For this view of the scope of the Caracallan enfranchisement see Jones, A. H. M.: 
Another Interpretation of the ComUtudo Antommana^ in The Journal of Roman 
Studies^ voi. aoevi, part 3 (1936). . 

3 Unlike the auxilia of the first and second centuries of the Christian Era, these 
rourth-century and fifth'century foederati served in their own native et^pment and 
ibraiations and even under their own native commanders; and thja dmerence was 
[nimical to assimilation. 

3 See IV. C (ii) (6) 3, vol. iv, p. 87, and V. C (i) (c) r, in the present volume, 
pp. «-4, above. 

For the Manchu Imperial military organization see V. C (i) (e) 3, p. 315, footnote 
3, and V. C (i) (d) 3, p. 410, above. 

s The analogy goes still farther; for, if the Chinese ‘banners* of the Manchu establish- 
ment are strictiy comparable with the unite of auxilia which were recruited from the 
non-citizen subjects of the Roman Empire, the Mongol ‘banners* correspond with the same 
exactness, to those xmits of foederati that were recruit^ from the transfrontier barbarians. 

* Khurasan was the border-province of the Syriac World over against the Eurasian 
Nomads during the period of little less than nine himdred years (from the latter part of 
the second century B.c. to the earlier part of the eighth century of the Christian Era) 
during which the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin was under Nomad occupation. For this episode 
of Syriac frontier-history and for the historical connexion between the fraternization 
of Arabs and Iranians in Khurasan and the replacement of the Umayyad by the 
‘Abbasid dynasty in the Caliphate see II. D (v), vol. ii, p. 141, above. 
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Southern China* ^ The dilution of the standing army of the Achae- 
menian Empire must have been at least as thorough and at least 
as rapid, if we may draw any general inference from a glimpse of 
the organization personnel of a single unit — ^the garrison of 
Elephantin8, on the Nubian frontier of Egypt — ^which has been 
given to us by our modem Western archaeologists through their 
discovery of some local records written on papyrus^ in the Aramaic 
lingua franca to which the Achaemenidae had given an official cur- 
rency in all their western provinces.^ A modem Western scholar 
need not, however, look so far afield as the Nile Valley in the fifth 
century B.c. in order to observe, in the life, how a military machine 
may serve as an instmment of vulgarization. He can watch the 
process at work under his eyes in his own world in his own day. 
For, though the Western Society has not yet entered into a uni- 
versal state, the parochial states into which it is still articulated 
have been driven, by the twofold driving-force of Democracy and 
Industrialism, into following, one after another, the sinister 
lead given by France when she raised her levde en masse in a.d. 
1793-'*^ Since that date we have witnessed, in a Western World that 
has in the meantime been expanding to a literally world-wide range, 
a tr^sformation of the eighteenth-century professional standing 
armies — ^numerically insi^ificant forces which were segregated 
from the civilian population and were stamped, by a Draconian 
discipline, with the Dominant Minority’s mark — into national 
short-service armies through which the entire able-bodied male 
population is passed, generation by generation, and in which the 
conscripts drawn from the Dominant Minority are outnumbered 
to an extent at which they are, not merely diluted, but swamped 
by the masses of the Internal Proletariat. 

If we now try to estimate the importance of the part which has 
been played by comradeship-in-arms in the breaking down of the 
barrier between the Dominant Minority and the Internal Prole- 
tariat, we shall find, as we might expect a prioriy that this factor 
has been of the greatest account in those cases in which the Domi- 
nant Minority has been represented by empire-builders who have 
been not merely frontiersmen but also men from the wrong side 
of the frontier — empire-builders, that is, of barbarian origin. s For 


See y. C (i) (c) 4, p. 350, above. 
See Meyer, E. : JDer I^apyrusfm 


.c von Elephantine, and edition (Leipzig loia* Hin- 

rioona^er, A. van: Une Oommunautd yuddo-Aram^enned Eldphantine, en J^gypte, 
' ' " ►ndon 101.?. Milford^. ' ’ 


richs)j xj.uwxiacutc:r, a. van; une Kjornnamaute Jud 4 o-Ar. 
aux et ^ Siicles av, y.-C. (London 19x5, Milford) 


« ^tecies av, ^juondon 1915, Milford), 

xr V Aramaic as a lingua franca in he Achaemenian Empire see 

W 6 (y), pp. 487-91 and 499-501, below. 

and Industrialism upon War in the modem Western 
Worm see IV. C (m) Cb) 3, vol. iv, pp. 141-55, above. 

-r;. several alternative provenances of empire-builders of universal states see 

V. C (1) (c) I, pp. 52-6, above. 
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le barbarian conqueror is likely to be still more receptive than the 
larchman to amenities of life which he finds in use among the 
pigoni of peoples whom he has reduced by his own prowess to 
^e status of a subject population. 

Such, at any rate, was the sequel to the comradeship-in-arms 
►etween the Manchus and their Chinese neighbours in the de- 
>atable territory in South Manchuria outside the Great Wall, but 
aside the Willow Palisade: 

‘The Manchus were, from the beginning, without either the strong 
ribal consciousness or the strong historical traditions of the Mongols.* 

. . This very immaturity facilitated their extraordinarily rapid and 
borough assumption of Chinese characteristics. Indeed, nothing could 
)e more evident . . . than that the Manchus, from a very early period, 
lot only looked on China as a country to conquer, but on Chinese 
avilization as something to aspire to. . . . The Manchus . . . had taken 
)n a thoroughly Chinese colour. Their two emperors who ruled from 
Mukden before the entry into China were emperors in the Chinese 
nanner. ... It cannot be doubted that the racial character of certain laws 
Df privilege passed by the Manchus has been greatly overemphasized. 
There was a residuum of racial feeling in some of these laws; but 
all of them, in operation, had an almost purely social function; and 
in any case their nominal racial character is vitiated by the fact that, 
from the beginning, Chinese ‘bannermen* were counted as Manchus. 
The ‘banners’ themselves were purely a military, never a racial, forma- 
tion. . . . There was no restriction on marriage between Manchus and 
Chinese ‘bannermen*, and ... at an early period Manchus began to 
marry non-‘ banner’ Chinese girls, although not giving their own daugh- 
ters in marriage to non-‘baimer’ Chinese men.’^ 

The same tendency to abandon a de jure segregation in favour 
of a de facto symbiosis can be traced, as we have ^eady noted, in 
the history of another body of barbarian empire-builders: the 
Primitive Muslim Arab conquerors of South-Western Asia, who 
were unintentionally and unconsciously restoring a Syriac uni- 
versal state which had first taken shape iii the prematurely 
shattered empire of the Achaemenidae.^ 

In Syria, under the regime of the Caliph Mu'awiyah {in Syria 

J The Mongols in the Far Eastern World, like the Hyksos in the Egyptiac World, 
paid the penalty of eviction for their unreadiness to soak themselves through and through 
in the culture of the sophisticated people whom they had conquered. The happier 
fortune which was common to the Mongols' Manchu successors and the Hylaos* 
Libyan successors is an indication that, for a barbarian empire-builder, a cultural self- 
surrender is an indispensable act of atonement and that, if he cannot bring himself to 
this, he can never hope to win forgiveness for his political presumptuousness. (On this 
point see V. C (i) (c) 4, pp. 348-53. above.) — ^AJ.T . 

* Lattimore, O. : Manchj^^ Cradle of Conflict (New York 1932, Macmillan), jm. 44 " 7 * 
5 For this view of the Primitive Muslim Arab empire-builders’ work see I. C (i) (h), 
vol. i, pp. 7S“7, above. For the comparison drawn by Eduard Meyer between the recep- 
tivity of the Arab builders of the Caliphate and that of the Persian builders of the 
Achaemenian Empire see the present chapter, p. 443, footnote 3, above. 
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procurabat circa a.d. 640-61; per Orbem Terrarutn imperabat 
A.I>. 661-80), 

'The distinction between masters and subjects appears not to have 
been so sharp as it was, to begin with, in Traq. In Syria the Muslims 
did not live segregated in cantonments specially laid out for them : they 
lived at close quarters with the natives of the country in the old cities — 
Damascus, Emesa, Qinnasrin, etc. — and sometimes they actually went 
shares with the natives in the use of a place of public worship, which 
then became half church and half mosque.’^ 

In Kliurasan, under the last of Mu^awiyah’s Umayyad succes- 
sors, on the eve of the transference of the Caliphate in a.d. 750 
from the Uma3^ads to the 'Abbasids, 

‘Arabs and Iranians were not separated from each other by any segre- 
gation of domiciles- In the Arab garrison towns — NaysabOr (Bivard, 
Sarakhs, Nasa), Marv, MarvrQd and Herat — ^the indigenous popxilation 
lived on, though the citadels were naturally occupied by the conquerors. 
Moreover the Arabs did not keep together in compact settlements at 
just a few points, and did not confine themselves to the towns which 
they had selected as sites for military colonies. They had properties, 
with serfs, in the country-side, and they spent part of their time there as 
well — especially in the oasis of Marv, where the town constituted the 
centre for a host of villages in a unitary system of irrigation. They kept 
Iranian retainers and married Iranian women; ^nd this influence was 
bound to make itself strongly felt already in the second generation. . . . 
The Arabs acclimatized themselves; they felt themselves at one with 
the^ natives of the coimtry as inhabitants of the province which was 
their common home. They, too, were now Khurasanis ; and they wore 
trousers like the limans, drank wine, and celebrated the festivals of 
Nawruz and Mihri^n. The Arab notable adopted the style of the 
MarzbSns. The daily round and common task brought in their train 
the need for an understanding with the Iranians ; and even in Kufah 
and B^rah Persian was at least as much in use as Arabic as the language 
of business,^* 

When we turn to the histories of dominant minorities which 
i^^ve arisen — ^as dominant minorities normally do arise — ^from 
within and not from beyond the disintegrating society's pale, we 
shall not be able to le^ve the military factor out of account; for 
the proletarianization of the IVIanchu barbarian empire-builders 
of a Far Extern, and of the Arab barbarian empire-builders of a 
Syriac, universal, state through a comradeship-in-arms with re- 
cruits from the Internal Proletariat is a social phenomenon which 
is reproduced, as we have already seen, in the histories of the 

* Ardbische Reich und sein Sturz (Berlin' 1902, Reizner), p. 84. 
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Oman army in the Imperial Age and of the conscript armies of 
le national states of the modem Western World. ^ At the same 
me we shall find that, in a disintegrating society in which the 
dominant Minority is indigenons, a comradeship-in-arms is apt 
) be replaced by a paitnership-in-business as the form of inter- 
Durse that is the most effectively instrumental in breaking down 
le social barrier and achieving the passage from segregation to 
,mbiosis. 

This comes out clearly in an account — ^by a contemporary ob- 
^rver whom we have quoted already — of a change in the social 
Nations between masters and slaves at Athens that resulted from 
le Athenians* premature and abortive attempt to establish a 
lellenic universal state in the fifth century B.c. 

‘Slaves . . . and permanently domiciled aliens enjoy an extreme degree 
f licence at Athens, where it is illegal' to assault them and where the 
lave will not make way for you [in &e street]. The reason why this is 
le local custom shall be explained. If it were legal for the slave — or 
le alien or the freedman — ^to be struck by the free citizen, your Athe- 
ian citizen himself would always have been getting hit through being 
listaken for a slave. The free proletariat at Athens are no better 
ressed than the slaves and aliens, and no more respectable in appear- 
nce. If any reader is surprised at the further fact that at Athens they 
How the slaves to live in luxury and in some instances to keep up an 
[nposing establishment, it would not be difficult to demonstrate the 
:ood sense of their policy in this point as well. The fact is that, in any 
oimtry that maintains a naval establishment, it is essential for slaves 
0 bring in money by their services, in order that I [the master] may 
eceive at least the royalties on the profits of my slave’s labour;^ and 
his involves [eventual] manumission.^ In a country, however, in which 
wealthy slaves exist, it is no longer desirable that my slave should be 
fraid of you — as he is, for example, in Lacedaemon. If your slave is 
fraid of me, that fact will keep him imder a perpetual threat of having 
0 stand and deliver his own money [to me as blackmail]. This is the 
eason why we have put our slaves on a social equality (lariyoplav) with 
►ur freemen; and we have placed our permanently domiciled aliens on 
he same -footing vis-h-w our citizens because our country needs these 
liens* services on account of the multiplicity of our industries, as well 

1 See pp. 446-7 and 448, above. 

* The logical connexion between sea-power and making slavery pay is not here 
xplicitly stated by Ae writer because, in his time an^lace, it w^ so notorious that he 
ould count upon his readers* taking it for granted. The connexion is, of course, that, 
a a Hellenic city-state that maintained a navy, this expensive public luxury had to be 
»aid for by the well-to-do slave-owning class in a burden of taxation which was so 
leavy as to make it impossible for slave-owners to keep their slaves employed on such 
ccupations as domestic service, in which the capital simk in purchase-price of - the 
lave would be, from the financial point of view, an unproductive investment. — ^AJ.T. 

3 In the HeUenic World it was a psychologial and economic TOmmonpIace that the 
►niy way of inducing a slave to work ‘on his own’ in a competitive trade with the zest 
if a freeman was by allowing him to put by a proportion of his earnings in order to 
ave up for his eventual purchase of his own frewom. — AJ.T. 
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as on account of the navy. These are our reasons — and they are good 

ones — ^for giving social equality to the aliens as well.’^ 

When we find that the Gleichschaltung of citizens with aliens 
and of freemen with slaves in the Hellenic Society had been 
carried as far as this at Athens in the first generation after the 
breakdown of 431 B.C., it is not surprising to find further that four 
hundred years later, when the Hellenic ‘Time of Troubles’ had 
burnt itself out and when the Hellenic universal state, which the 
Athenians had tried and failed to establish, had come into being 
at last in the shape of the Roman Empire, the elements in the 
proletarian underworld which were the fittest to survive in the 
vicious social environment of a disillusioned and demoralized age 
had not only maintained the favourable social position which they 
had reached at Athens before the end of the Atheno-Pelopon- 
nesian War, but had gone on steadily climbing from one rung of 
the social ladder to the next till they had attained to dizzy heights 
of wealth and influence.^ In the latter days of the Roman Republic 
the management of the Roman aristocrats’ households, with their 
huge personnel and their elaborate organization, had already be- 
come a perquisite of the ablest of the freedmen of the nominal 
master; and, when Caesar’s household, outgrowing and over- 
topping all its rivals, actually went into partnership with the 
Senate and People in the management of a Roman common- 
wealth which had become responsible for the government of the 
entire Hellenic World, then Caesar’s freedmen became the cabinet 
ministers of a Hellenic universal state. Nor was theirs a hidden 
hand, like the authority that is exercised with such a discreet self- 
effacement by the permanent civil servants in the parochial states 
of our latter-day Western World. So far from that, the three 
principal portfolios held by freedmen in the Imperial Cabinet — 
the ministries ab epistulis, a lihellis^ and a rationibus-—CB.Tn& to be part 
of the recognized insignia of the Imperial office — so much so, that, 
imperante Neroney in a.d. 64, a member of the Roman aristocracy 

* Auctor Atheniensis Anonymus: Institutions of Athens (edited by Kalizika, E.: 
Berlin and Leipzig 1913, Teubner), chap, i, §§ 10-12, quoted in IV. C (iii) (b) 4, voi. 
iv, p. 156, footnote 3, above. 

* Such careers as '^ese were not, of course, typical of the contemporary experience 
oJf the whole class to which these self-made men belonged ; for one of the effects of the 
four-centuries-long ordeal which the Hellenic ‘Time of Troubles* imposed upon th e 
Hellenic internal proletariat was to produce an extreme differentiation of foirtunes between 
diff^ent elements _ in the proletarian mass . While some proletarians, who had the 
ability and the desire to adapt themselves to the spirit of the age, were able to rise to 
dizzy, though precarious, pinnacles of worldly success, the majority were ground down 
to a degree of misery that evoked from them a powerful spiritual reaction — either the 
violent reaction of Sa tani sm or the gentle reaction which eventually found its expression 
in Johanan ben Zakkai’s Judaism and in Christianity. (For this process of differentiation 
in the Hellenic internal proletariat see II. D (vi), vol. ii, pp. 213—16, as well as V. C (i) 
(c) a, in ^e present volume, pp. ya-S, and V. C (i) (d) x^passim, above, and V. C (i) (c) 2, 
Annex III, pp. 588-90, and V. C (ii) (a). Annex II, vol. vi, pp. 376—8 and 504—8, below.) 
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as hounded to death on a charge of treasonable designs against 
le reigning emperor because, in a fit of childish ostentation, he 
ad rashly taken in vain the titles of the three secretaryships of 
ate by conferring them on three freedmen of his own who, 
i the management of his private estate, were charged with the 
Drresponding duties.^ 

It be seen that the Imperial freedmen in the early years of 
le Roman Empire enjoyed a plenitude of power which was corn- 
arable to that of those members of the Ottoman Sultan*s Slave- 
[ousehold who attained to the equally powerful — and equally 
recarious — office of Grand Vizier.^ And we shall be reminded 
gain of the rise of the Hellenic internal proletariat to the top of 
bie social tree in the household of Caesar if we turn to the history 
f the Arab Caliphate and watch clients and patrons slowly but 
urely changing places with one another in the vast households 
/hich the Primitive Arab Muslim conquerors of the first few 
enerations gathered round themselves by throwing the mantle 
f their protection over men of parts who were members of the 
lon-Muslim subject communities. 

In all cases of S3rmbiosis between the Dominant Minority and the 
ntemal Proletariat in which the relation attains to a certain degree 
>f intimacy, both parties are afEected by it, and the effect on each 
»f them is to set them in motion on a course which leads towards 
in assimilation to the other class. On the superficial plane of 
manners* the Internal Proletariat moves towards enfranchisement, 
ind the Dominant Minority towards vulgarization. The two 
novements are complementary, and both are taking place all 
he time; but, while it is the enfranchisement of the Proletariat 
hat is the more conspicuous of the two in the first chapter of the 
story, in the last chapter it is the vulgarization of the Dominant 
Minority that forces itself upon our attention. 

The classic example is the vulgarization, in ‘the Silver Age*, of 
he Roman governing class: a sordid tragedy which has been 
inimitably recorded — or caricatured — ^in a Latin literature which 
still preserved its old genius, or at least its old vigour, in the 
satirical vein long after it had lost its last breath of inspiration in 
every other genre. 

This Roman rake’s progress can be followed in a series of 
Hogarthian pictures in each of which the central figure is not 
merely an aristocrat but an emperor. 

‘Caligula . . . gave an immense impetus to the rage for singing, 

J The victim’s name was D. luniiis Torquatus Silanus. He was accused inter Uhertos 
nabere guos ab epistulis et libeUis et radomhus appellet — nomina sutmme curae et 
meditamenta. He anticipated a death-sentence by committing suicide (Tacitus: Armais, 
Book XV, d^p. 35). ■ * For instances see Part III. A p. 40, footnote i, above. 
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dancing, and acting, for chariot-driving and fighting in the arena, Hot 
unknown before, which Juvenal and Tacitus brand as the most flagrant 
sign of degenerate morals. There was indeed a great conflict of senti- 
ment imder the early Empire as to some of these arts. Julius Caesar 
had encouraged or permitted Roman senators and knights to fight in 
the gladiatorial combats, and a Laberius to act in his own play. But a 
decree of the Senate, not long -afterwards, had placed a ban on these 
exhibitions by men of noble rank. Tiberius, who was, beyond any- 
thing, a haughty aristocrat, at a later date intervened to save the dignity 
of the order. But the rage of the rabble for these spectacles had un- 
doubtedly caught many in the ranks of the upper class. And Caligula 
and Nero found, .only too easily, youths of birth and breeding, but 
ruined fortime, who were ready to exhibit themselves for a welcome 
douceur^ or to gain the favour of the prince, or even to bring down the 
applause of the crowded benches of the amphitheatre or the circus. . . . 

‘Amid all this elaborate luxury and splendour of indulgence there 
was a strange return to the natur^sm of vice and mere blackguardism. 
A Messalina or a Nero or a Petronius developed a curious taste for the 
low life that reeks and festers in the taverns and in the stews. Bohe- 
mianism for a time became the fashion. . . . The distinguished dinner 
party, with the Emperor at their head, sallied forth to see how the 
p^eople were living in the slums. • . . In the fierce faction fights of the 
theatre, where stones and benches were flying, the Emperor had once 
the distinction of breaking a praetor ^s head.’* 

While Nero was content to emulate the proletarian music hall 
artiste (‘Qualis artifex pereo !* ^), Commodus, a century later, could 
not satisfy his craving for proletarianization by any milder feat of 
exhibitionism than a public appearance in the gladiatorial arena. 

‘The influence of a polite age and the labour of an attentive education 
had never been able to infuse into his rude and brutish mind the least 
tincture of learning ; and he was the first of the Roman emperors totally 
devoid of taste for the pleasures of the understanding. Nero himself 
excelled, or affected to excel, in the elegant arts of music and poetry. 
. . . But Commodus, from his earliest infancy, discovered an aversion 
to whatever was rational or liberal, and a fond attachment to the amuse- 
ments of the populace — ^the sports of the circus and amphitheatre, the 
combats of gladiators, and the hunting of wild beasts. . . . The servile 
crowd, whose fortune depended on their master’s vices, applauded 
these ignoble pursuits - . . [and], elated with these praises, which gradu- 
ally extinguished the innate sense of shame, Commodus resolved to 
exldbit, before the eyes of the Roman people, those exercises which till 
then he had decently confined within ^e walls of his palace and to the 
presence of a few favoiirites. On the appointed day the various motives 
of flattery, fear and curiosity attracted to the amplutheatre an innumer- 
able multitude of spectators; and some degree of applause was de- 

» DOI, S.: Roman Sode^from Nero to Marcus Aurelius 1905, Macznillan), 

PP- 73*6 • * Suetonius: Nero, chap. 49. 
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servedly bestowed on the uncommon skill of the Imperial performer. 
Whether he aimed at the head or heart of the animal, the wound was 
alike certain and mortal. . . . But the meanest of the populace were 
affected with shame and indignation when they beheld their sovereign 
enter the lists as a gladiator and glory in a profession which the laws 
and manners of the Romans had branded with the justest note of 
infamy. . . . He now disdained the appellation of Hercules. The name 
of Paulus, a celebrated secutor^ was the only one which delighted his 
ear. It was inscribed on his colossal statues, and repeated in the re- 
doubled acclamations of the mournful and applauding Senate.’^ 

The last stage in the process of vulgarization is displayed in the 
portrait of an emperor of the next generation. 

‘The demeanour of Caracalla was haughty and full of pride ; but with 
the troops he forgot even the proper dignity of his rank, encouraged 
their insolent familiarity, and, neglecting the essential duties of a 
general, affected to imitate the dress^ and manners of a common 
soldier.’^ 

Caracalla’s way of ‘going proletarian* was neither so sensational 
nor so pathological as Commodus’s way or Nero's, but, just on 
that accoimt, it is perhaps of greater significance as a sociological 
symptom. A Hellenic dominant minority which had reached the 
last stage in the repudiation of its social heritage was fitly repre- 
sented by the figure of an emperor who took refuge in the pro- 
letarian freedom of the barrack-room from a freedom of the 
Academy and the Stoa which he found intolerable just because 
he knew that it was his birth-right. Indeed, by this date, on the 
eve of the next relapse of the Hellenic Society into its downward 
course after the respite of the Augustan rally,^^ the relative volumes 
and momenta and speeds of the two mutually contrary streams 
of influence that flowed respectively from the Dominant Minority 
and from the Internal Proletariat had changed, in the proletarian 
stream’s favour, to a degree at which the latter-day observer 
may find himself wondering whether, after all, he has not been 

* Gibbon, E.: The His^ry of the DecUne arid Fall of the Roman Empire, chap>. iv. 

2 ‘Dressing tbe part* is one of the ways in which the social turncoat advertises his 
intention to declass himself; and the proneness of the Roman governing class, in its 
decadence, to this crude form of exhibitionism is cozximemorated in the nicknames 
*Caracalla* and ‘Caligula*, imder which two apaches who were raised by Fortune to ^e 
Roman Imperial Throne have succeeded in making themselves remembered by Posterity. 
The sovereign who wears his own livery may of course be moved by motives of petty 
policy as well as by a taste for low life; for this is one of the easiest and <heapest ways 
at command for currying favour with his lackeys. Suleyman the Kilagnificent sought 
to propitiate the Janissaries, who were already beginning to get out of hand before the 
of his reign, by enrolling himself in one of their units and drawir^ a private’s pay. 
Is trick of Ottoman statecraft the origin of the custom, which is now de rtgueur 
for the heads of our Western states, of wearing their oro uniforms and holding honorary 
rank in their own service? (See Part III. A, voL iii, p. 38, footnote 2, § 3, above.) 
— ^A.J.T. 3 Gibbon, op. cdt., chap, vi, 

4 For this relapse see IV. C (i), vol. iv, p. 8, and V. C (i) (c) 3, in the present volume, 
p. 219, above, and V. C (i) (d) 6, Annex, p. 649, V. C (ii) (a), vol. vi, p. 207, and V, C (ii) 
( 5 ), vol, vi, p. 284, below. 
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watching the movement of a single current which now, at a cer- 
tain moment, has simply reversed its direction. Though this is an 
illusion, it is true that in the earlier stages of disintegration our 
attention is more apt to be caught by the downward percolation 
of emotions and ideas from the Dominant Minority to the Internal 
Proletariat,^ while in the later stages we become more and more 
clearly aware that the Dominant Minority is taking its colour from 
the Internal Proletariat instead of continuing to exercise that 
function of leadership which is the Dominant Minority’s sole 
raison d^Stre (and that a doubtful one!). 

This increasing moral subservience of a sinking Dominant 
Minority to a rising Internal Proletariat is illustrated in the 
history of the Hellenic dominant minority’s orientation towards 
Christianity;^ for, in each successive phase, the dominant minor- 
ity can be convicted of having adopted towards Christianity, tardily 
and reluctantly, the attitude, whatever it might be, that had shown 
itself to be prevalent among the internal proletariat of the day. In 
an age in which a majority of the internal proletariat was still both 
non- Christian and anti-Christian, the Roman authorities bowed 
to popular feeling in the last resort by stooping from time to time 
to a half-hearted official persecution of the tuipopular faith. On 
the other hand, when the Christian Church eventually succeeded 
— whether in spite of persecution or because of it — ^in overcoming 
the proletarian opposition and establishing its own ascendancy 
over the internal proletariat’s life, the dominant minority signified 
its tmenthusiastic acceptance of the proletariat’s revised verdict by 
awry-faced announcement of its own conversion to a religion which 
had now decisively proved its title by its sensational victory in the 
proletarian arena. Nor is this the whole of the story; for, in so far 
as the dominant minority played its successive proletarian parts 
of persecutor and convert with a certain scepticism and cold- 
bloodedness, it was still betraying, imder its proletarian shirt, the 
sophisticated temper of a Gallio. We shall not have taken the full 
measure of the dominant minority’s repudiation of its own tradi- 
tion^ 8thos until we have watched it exchanging this traditional 
GalKonic indifference for a savagery which, in Gallio’s day, would 
have branded any one who exhibited it as the classmate of a 
Theudas and Judas of Galilee and a John of Gischala. 

*In accord wee with the law that governs the religious development 
of the Imperial Age throughout, the religious zeal which inspired the 

. above dovmwards is discussed, d propos of a concrete case, 

below. See, in particular, the passage quoted on 
f^m Seeck,. O.: GeseJnehte des Untergangs der Antihen Welt. vol. iii, and 
edition (Stuttgart igai, Metsder), pp. ao3~4. 

V V. C (i) (c) pp. 76 and 80, and V. C (i) (d) 3, PP. 408-9, above, and 

V. C (u) (a>, vol. VI, pp. 3 oi- 2 t, below. ^ ^ -r 
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populace to its deeds [of violence] mounted slowly from below upwards. 
As the new faith gradually penetrated the ruling strata of Society, the 
hatred with which Christianity was regarded by its adversaries made 
its way among the rulers pari passu. We see here two currents beating 
against one another which are both of the same nature.’* 

In concrete terms, we see the pagan levity of a Grallienus giving 
place to the pagan grimness of a Galerius ; the lukewarm Christianity 
of a Philip changing into the fervent Christianity of a Constantine ; 
and the Hadrianic tolerance, which Constantine' never sacrificed 
to the fervour of his own less philosophic age, being thrown to the 
winds by the pagan fanaticism of a Julian and by the Christian 
fanaticism of a Theodosius with an equal recklessness.^ 

If we now turn our eyes from the Hellenic to the Far Eastern 
World, we shall see the first chapter in our story of the proletariani- 
zation of the Roman governing class in the act of reproducing itself 
in the history of the Manchus at the present moment. And here 
we are in a position to observe the process at first hand by doing 
sociological field-work of the kind that is exemplified in the follow- 
ing record from the pen of a living Western scholar, who shows 
us the struggle for enfranchisement giving way to the drift towards 
proletarianization within the compass of the single generation that 
separates a Manchuized Chinese father, from has own prole- 
tarianized son: 

Tt was • . . possible, in Manchuria, for a Chinese from China Proper 
to become, in his own lifetime, an out-and-out “Manchu’*. An instance 
of this phenomenon came within my own experience when I formed 
an acquaintance with a Chinese military officer and his old father. The 
father, bom in Honan, had gone to Manchuria as a young man, had 
travelled over the most remote parts of the three provinces, and had 
finally settled at Tsitsihar. One day I said to the young man: “Why is 
it that you, who were bom in Tsitsihar, speak just like the generality 
of Manchurian Chinese, while your father, who was bom in Honan, 
has not only the speech, but exactly the manner and even gestures, of 
the old-fashioned Manchus of Manchuria” [which differ somewhat 
from those of Ppking Manchus] ? He laughed, and said: ^‘When my 
father was a young man, it was difficult for a ndn-jen [non-* banner* 
Chinese, ‘a civilian’, ‘^one of the people*] to get on in the world up in 
the northern regions. The Manchus dominated ever 5 rthing, and they 
harassed the ndn Chinese. In Tsitsihar, where he settled down, they 
had a custom of * chasing out the ndrC twice a year. All the Chinese 
who had filtered in were liable to be driven out, and often beaten and 
robbed. Of course naany of them came back; but the only way to 

* Seeck, op. cit., vol. ext., and edition, p. 301. _ , 

* For the eventual victory of fanaticism over tolerance in the Hellenic Worid in the 
course of the fourth century of the Christian Era see IV. C (iii) (^) 12, vol. iv, pp. 226—7, 
above. 
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become secure was to ‘follow’ [as the phrase went] the Manchus and 
become so like them as to be undetectable. So my father, when he had 
learnt their ways, ‘entered the banners’ and married a Manchu [which, 
of course, was against the strict law] and has always remained like them. 
But when I was growing up it was no longer any use to be a ‘bannerman’, 
and therefore I became like all the other young men of my generation.” 
This is a story which illustrates the processes of the present as well 
as of the past; for the young Manchus of Manchuria are becoming 
rapidly indistinguishable from Manchuria-born Chinese.’^ 

In this record of the social history of a Chinese father and son 
we see the stream of vulgarization in the life of a Manchu domin- 
ant minority encountering and overwhelming the stream of snob- 
bery in the life of a Chinese internal proletariat. While in the 
father’s generation the proletarian who meant to rise was still 
compelled to resort to a servile mimicry of his masters, in the son’s 
generation the children of a d-devant proletariat and a ci’-d&vant 
dominant minority were already meeting and mingling on the 
common level of a proletarian vulgarity. 

An Englishman who was moved at this time to do some work of 
his own in this field of sociological research on living subjects had 
no need to put himself to the expense of booking a berth on the 
Trans-Siberian express ; for the social changes that were witnessed by 
our twentieth-century American observer on the banks of the Nonni 
River could be seen and studied quite as well on the banks of the 
Thames by his stay-at-home English contemporaries. The pro- 
letarianization of a dominant minority could be watched in the 
London metropolitan area in the year 1938 by any one who en- 
tered the doors of either a cinema or a club ; for in the cinema he 
would see people of all classes taking an equal pleasure in films 
that had been artfully designed to cater for the taste of the pro- 
letarian majority of the audience, while in the club he would find 
that the black ball did not exclude the yellow press. Indeed, if 
our latter-day British Juvenal was a family man, he could stay 
indoors and still find his copy. He had merely to open his ears 
(which was perhaps easier than to close them) to the jazz-music 
which his children were conjuring out of the wireless set. And 
then, when, at the end of the holidays, he saw his boys off to 
school, let him not forget to ask them to point out to him ‘the 
bloods’ among their schoolfellows assembling on the platform of 
the London railway terminus. As, at this passing show, our 
quizzical paterfamilias discreetly took smart young Commodus’s 
measure, he would notice the rakish proletarian angle at which 
‘the public schoolboy’s’ trilby hat was cocked, and would observe 

* Eattiinore, O. : JSdanchuria Cradle of Ctmflict (New York 1 932, Macmillan), pp. 62—3. 
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that the apache scarf, with its convincing air of negligence, had 
really been carefully arranged so as not to reveal the obligatory 
white collar. Here was proof ocular and positive that in twentieth- 
century London, as in second-century Rome, the proletarian style 
was a la mode. And, since a straw really does show which way the 
wind is blowing, the satirist’s trivialities may be grist for the more 
ponderous mill of the historian. 

The Barharization of the Dominant Minority. 

When we pass from the vulgarization of the Dominant Minority 
through their pacific intercourse with the Internal Proletariat to 
examine the parallel process of their barharization — a social change 
which arises out of their warlike intercourse with the External 
Proletariat beyond the pale — ^we find that the plot of both plays 
is the same in its general structure. In this case, as in that, either 
party exercises an assimilative influence on the other; and in both 
cases alike it is the influence of the Dominant Minority upon its 
proletarian servitor or antagonist that claims our attention in the 
first act. This time once again, however, there is a second act in 
which the two actois exchange their roles; and the curtain does not 
fall until the Dominant Minority has been barbarized in this en- 
coimter as decisively and irretrievably as we have already seen it 
vulgarized in the companion play. 

In our present play the tnise-en-scene is an artificial military 
frontier — the limes of a universal state — ^across which the Domin- 
ant Minority and the E?:temal Proletariat are seen confronting 
each other, when the curtain rises, in a posture which, on both 
sides alike^ is one of aloofness and hostility. As the play proceeds, 
the aloofiiess turns into an intimacy which does not, however, 
bring peace; and, as the warfare goes on. Time tells progressively 
in the barbarian’s favour, until at last he succeeds in breaking 
through the limes and overrunning the vast domain — a whole 
world in itself — of the universal state which the Dominant Minor- 
ity’s garrison has hitherto successfully protected. The causes and 
consequences of this denouement of the play on its military side 
are discussed in a later part of this Study;* and in the present place 
we shall concern ourselves exclusively with the social side: that is 
to say, with the social assimilation of the two adversaries to one 
another — ^an assimilation which is partly the effect, but also partly 
the cause, of their growing intimacy, and which ends in their 
fusion into a social amalgam in which the dominant element is 
the barbarian one. 

In the first act the barbarian appears in the successive roles of 

1 See Part VIII, passim^ below. 
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hostage and mercenary, and in both these roles he comes on to 
the Dominant Minority’s ground in' a figurative as well as in a 
literal sense; for, in both, he comes over as a more or less docile 
apprentice. In the second act he still crosses the line, but now 
only in a sense which is literal with a vengeance; for he now comes 
neither by command nor by invitation but unbidden and unwanted 
as a raider who eventually settles down to stay as a colonist or a 
conqueror. Thus, between the first act and the second, the mili- 
tary ascendancy passes out of the Dominant Minority’s hands 
into the barbarian’s ; and, although the change is not always easily 
perceptible while it is in the act of taking place — since the bar- 
barian conqueror, may be a time-expired mercenary, and his 
seizure of ^the land may be legalized ex post factOy by a Dominant 
Minority eager to save its face, as a pa3ntnent in kind for military 
services rendered^all the same, in the end, the reversal of fortune 
is sensational; for, while at the opening of the play the barbarian 
is well content if he can hold his own and prevent the frontier of 
Civilization from being pushed still farther forward at his expense, 
the close of the play sees the ci-devant Dotxiinant Minority re- 
signing itself to the permanent establishment of a barbarian in- 
vader on the wrong side of the old front line as the new lord and 
master, de factOy of a ravished world. This sensational transfer of 
the kingdom, the power, and. the gloiy from the Dominant Minor- 
ity’s to the barbarian’s banners has a profound effect upon the 
Dominant Minority’s outlook; and, long before the military and 
political process is complete, the revolutionary inversion of pres- 
tige is proclaimed by the discomfited party itself in deeds that are 
more eloquent than words. It is now the Dominant Minority that 
comes on to the barbarian’s ground — ^not, indeed, in the literal 
sense, for the time has now long since gone by when the garrison 
of the limes could show its mettle by making punitive expeditions 
mto no-man’s-land. In the literal sense the Dominant Minority 
is now yielding groimd to the barbarian in ^ unbroken retreat 
that is thrfeatening to turn into a rout. But, just for the reason 
that the barbarian is now manifestly gaining the upper hand, 
the Dominant Minority seeks to retrieve its rapidly deteriorating 
mihtary and political position by taking one leaf after another out 
of the barbarian’s book; and imitation is assuredly the sincerest 
form of flattery. 

Having now sketched out the plot of the play, we may pause to 
survey the scene more closely as it displays itself in the several 
acts. We paay watch the barbarian make his first appearance on 
the stage as the Dominant Minority’s apprentice; see the Domin- 
ant Minority begin to ‘go native*; catch a glimpse of the two 
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adversaries at a fleeting moment at which, in their rival mas- 
querades in one another’s borrowed plumage, they assume the 
grotesque generic resemblance of the griffin to the chimaera; and 
finally watch the ci-devant Dominant Minority lose the last traces 
of its original form by sinking to meet the triumphant barbarian 
at a common level of barbarism that is quite unmitigated. 

Our list of barbarian war-lords who have made their dibict as 
hostages in the hands of a ‘civilized Power’ includes some famous 
names. Theodoric served his apprenticeship as a hostage at the 
Roman Court of Constantinople, ^ and Scanderbeg^ his at the 
Ottoman Court of Adrianople, where he received the education 
of an ich-oghlan? We may perhaps hesitate to number among the 
barbarians the hostage-son of Amyntas who learnt at Thebes from 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas the arts of war and peace which he 
afterwards practised to such brilliant effect when he had moimted 
his father’s throne as King Philip II of Macedon. But we may 
mention a living example of the type in the person of Muhammad 
'Abd-al-Kaiim al-Klhattabl : a cMef of the tribe of the Banu 
Wuryaghal in the Moroccan Rif who annihilated a Spanish ex- 
peditionary force at Anwal in iqai and in 1925 performed the 
greater feat of momentarily shaking the French power in Morocco 
to its foundations. For ^Abd-al-Karim’s apprenticeship was served 
in an eleven-months-long sojourn in a Spanish prison at Melilla.-^ 

The treatment that the Rifi war-lord received at his Frankish 
gaolers’ hands turned him immediately and inevitably into their 
implacable enemy; but 'Abd-al-Kaiim’s experience was the ex- 
ception and not the rule; for common sense usually moves a 
dominant minority which is anxious to hold its barbarian frontier 
with the minimum of trouble and expense to bind its barbarian 
hostages in chains that are so pleasantly gilded that the captive 
will be tempted to hug them. Through such tactful handling the 
young barbarian who comes as a hostage may be induced to stay 
on as a mercenary; and Theodoric and Scanderbeg both com- 
pleted their apprenticeship in this fashion by serving for a time, 
on a more or less voluntary footing, in the army of the empire 
which they afterwards made it their life-work to combat, s 

* For Theodoric see further pp. 47*— 3» below. 

* For Scanderbeg see Pisko, J.: Shanderhes (Vienna 1894, Fric^. 

3 For the S3rstem of education which was the making of the Ottoman^ Pad i s h a h s 
Slave-Household in ‘the Golden Age* of Ottoman history sec Part III. A, vol. iii, pp- 28-44, 
above. . 

+ See To3mbee, A. J.: Survey of International Affairs^ ^ 9 ^ 5 * vol. 1 (London 1.9^7 » 
Milford), p. Ill- , - 

5 If it is so manifestly politic for the Dominant Minority to slur over the distuv^on 
between mercenary and hostage, it is not surprising that the historian should sometimes 
himself at a loss to know whether this or ti^t barbarian warrior ought to be assigned 
to this or that cat^ory. For example, was it as a hostage in Roman ha nd s or as a 
mercenary in the Roman service that the Cheruscan war-lord Her mann -Ai minius 
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The list of barbarians who have ‘come’ and ‘seen’ as mercen- 
aries, before imposing themselves as conquerors, is a long one. 
The Teutonic and Arab barbarian conquerors of Roman pro- 
vinces in the fifth and in the seventh century of the Christian Era 
were respectively the descendants of many generations of Teutons 
and Arabs who had done their military service in the Roman 
forces;^ and the careers of a Theodoric and a Mu'awiyah are fore- 
shadowed by those of a Maximinus Thrax and a Philippus Arabs 
— a pair of third-century barbarians who rose in the Roman 
service from the ranks to the purple. Again, the Turkish body- 
guard of the 'Abbasid Caliphs in the ninth century of the Christian 
Era prepared the way for the Turkish buccaneers who carved the 
Caliphate up into its eleventh-century ‘successor-states’. And the 
present Kingdom of Jugoslavia, which is a barbarian ‘successor- 
state’ of the Ottoman Empire on the one hand and of the Danubian 
Hapsburg Monarchy on the other, perhaps ultimately owes its 
existence to past generations of Serbs who served an Ottoman 
military apprenticeship as hirelings of the Padishah, ^ and later on 
as qullar in the Slave-Household, and a Western military ap- 


eamed his title to be described by a contemporary Roman man-of-letters as adsiduus 
nostnxe prioris comes, iure etiam civitatis Romamte decus equestris consecutus 
gradm (Velleius Paterculus, C.: Historia Romana, Book II, chap. ii8)? It is perhaps 
sigmficant that Hermann is remembered by Posterity under the Latinized form of his* 
native barbarian name, and Scanderbeg [i.e. Iskender Bey] under his Ottoman nom de 
and not under his Christian name George Castriota. Again, the hero and cham- 
(«. Campeador) of ^e Western Christian barbarians beyond the pale of the 

Andalusian Umayyad Caliphate has been made famous — and this by his own people 

w<^r his Arabic title of me Cid and not under his Christian name of Rodrigo Diez 
de Bivar. We may also notice that a Latin name was borne by one, and a Greek name 
by another, of the seven kinglets of the 'I'eutonic barbarian Alemanni whose war-bands 
were caught on the wrong side of the Rhine and roughly handled by the Caesar Julian 
m A.i>. 357; and the Latin historian — ^who was himself ‘miles quondam et Graecus' — 
has considerately gratified our curiosity by telling us how the Alemannian prince who 
bore the Greek name had come to be called by it: 

‘Latus vero dextrum Serapio agebat: etiam turn adultae lanuginis iuvenis, efficacia 
praeciyrens ^tatem, Mederichi fratris Chnodomarii filius, hominis quoad vixerat 
perfidissim^ideo sic appellatus quod pater eius diu obsidatus pignore tentus in Galliis, 
doctoque Giaeca quaedam arcana, himc filium suum, Agenarichum genitali vocabulo 
mchtatum, ad Serapioms transtulit nomen* (Ammianus Marcellinus: Res Gestae a 
Pnnctpatu Caesarts Nervae, Book XVI, chap. 12, § 25). 

These tell-tale names bear wimess that, while the barbarian who has once been 
^^^nieshcated tnay break loose again and turn all the more savage for having at one time 
worn ch a ins , the most truculent defiance in after-life can still never quite efface the 
manes that have been made upon him by an education to which he has been subjected 
at the impressionable age of youth or early manhood. Even when he is ranging at large 
agam m no-man s-land as the notorious captain of a barbarian war-band, his trans- 
fnog^ed n^e commemorates his earlier experience of domestication as surely as 
the htde bald spot which Mowgli*s finger was able to feel under the fur of Bagheera*s 
throat l^tmyed the fact that the panther who was now enjoying the freedom of the 
‘lSS)%Ii*s 1 smthera*f^^ languished in a cage (Kipling, Rudyard: The Jungle Book, 

For the mercenary service, in the Roman forces, of the Teutonic-speaking bar- 
barians on the European Continent and in Scandinavia, and also of the Celtic-speaking 
b^banans in the British Isles, see Chadwick, H. M. : The Heroic Age (Cambrid^ 1012, 
Umversity Press), pp. 445—7. -on » 

the ^e Hstory of Marko Kr^jevid, who has been transfigured into a hero 
by the gemus of Serbian minstrelsy (see V. C (i) (c) 3, Annex III, p. 6 oq, below). 
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prenticeship as grardchctri in the border regiments ^ with which the 
Hapsburg Government garrisoned the frontiers of the territories 
that it wrested out of the ^Osmanlis’ grasp at the turn of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centxiries.^ As for the Libyan inter- 
lopers who eventually usurped the derelict heritage of *the New 
Empire’ of Egypt, they reversed the usual order of proceedings; 
for, after a series of premature attempts (which all ended dis- 
astrously for the presumptuous barbarian aggressors) to exchange 
the mercenary’s role for the conqueror’s at the turn of the thir- 
teenth and twelfth centuries b.c., the Libyans put their pride in 
their pocket and reverted to their mercenary calling; and they 
were rewarded for their hximility by being permitted to win after 
all, through a process of peaceful penetration, the prize that had 
been brusquely denied to them when they had tried to snatch it 
by main force.^ Finally, if we may venture to treat the Greeks as 
the barbarians that they appeared to be in Egyptiac and Syriac 
eyes, we may find the precursors of Alexander’s world-conquering 
army in those ‘Brazen Men’ of Carian and Ionian provenance who 
had risen so obligingly from the sea to take mercenary service with 
the first Psammetichus and with the Pharaohs who followed after 
him during the next three centuries ; ^ or, more pertinently still, 
in those fourth-century mercenaries drawn from almost every city- 
state of a distracted Hellas who fought with the same professional 
loyalty and political insouciance at Cunaxa for Cyrus the Yoimger 
against his Achaemenid brother Artaxerxes and at Gaugamela for 
the last Darius against Alexander himself. 

Oxir list might be longer still if the historical records of the last 
agonies of civilizations were not so fragmentary as they are apt to 
be. But we may at least conjecture that the sea-roving barbarians 
who hovered roimd the fringes of the Minoan thalassocracy and 
sacked Cnossos itself circa 1400 B.c. had served their apprentice- 
ship as the hirelings of Minos before they aspired to supplant him; 
for the contemporary Egyptiac records tell us that ‘the Peoples of 
the Sea’ competed with the Libyans in the lucrative business of 
soldiering for ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt, and went into partnership 


* In addition to these regiments of Jugoslav regulars whose task was to guard the 
frontiers diat marched with the Ottoman Empire, the Hapsbtirg Oovemment, under the 
stress of its struggle wit±i Frederick the Great, also exmsted Jugoslav irregulars who 
made themselves a scourge under the name of Pandours. Thcsse Pandours are presum- 
ably homonyms of the Pindaris who so obstinately resisted the establishment of the 
Paw Britarerdca in Central India. 

a For the previous stages in the history of the Serbs and Bosniaks sto IV. C (ii) (6) 2, 
vol. iv, pp. 68 and 69; IV. C. (ii) (6) a, vol. iv, p. 76; and V. C (i) (c) 3, in the present 
volume, pp. 20a— 7, 301—2, and 327—8, above. 

:See IV. C (iii) (c) a (fi), voL iv, p. 422; V. C (i) (c) 3* in present volume, 
pp. 269-70, and V. C (i) (c) 4, pp. 3S*“3» above. 

4 *Fhe most distinguish^ name on the roll of Greek mercenaries in the Egyptiac 
service is that of King Agesilaus of Sparta (r^nabtit 400—361 b.c.). 
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with the Libyans in the confederated barbarians’ unsuccessful 
attempt to deal with Egypt as they had dealt with Crete. Can we 
likewise infer from the semi-legendary figure of Ogier the Dane 
who makes his appearance among Charlemagne’s paladins in the 
French Epic, that the Vikings who were already raiding the coasts 
of the Carolingian Empire before Charlemagne was in his grave 
were preceded by Scandinavian mercenaries in the Austrasian 
service ? ^ And did the Han dynasty enlist the Eurasian Nomads 
from beyond the Great Wall — ^whose descendants were ultimately 
to reign on Sinic soil as the Han’s eventual successors^for patrol- 
ling the frontiers of the Sinic universal state ? 

‘The policy for the Middle Kingdom is to employ the bar- 
barians for knocking the barbarians on the head’ is a maxim which 
is to be found in an essay from the brush of Kia Yi, a Sinic political 
philosopher of the second century b.c. ; ^ but in practice we hear 
less of Nomad soldiers in the Sinic Imperial service than, of Nomad 
settlers planted, on the Imperial Government’s initiative, on Intra- 
mural territory; and these settlers evidently correspond not so 
much to the units of barbarian foederati in the Roman Imperial 
army as to Ae barbarian agricultural colonists known as laeti^ who 
were recruited from time-expired mercenaries or from prisoners- 
of-war or even from raiders whom the Government was too lazy 
to drive out, and who were planted for the purpose of recultivating 
and repeopling the provinces which these settlers’ own kinsmen, 
or perhaps eveii the settlers themselves, had previously devastated 
and depopulated.^ It was perhaps in this more peaceful fashion, 
raAer than with weapon in hand, that the Northern Barbarians 
gained their footing on Sinic soil; and this surmise would appear 
to be borne out by the notorious fact that the Sinic universal state 
was not supplanted immediately by ‘successor-states’ of barbarian 
origin even in the northern marches. ‘The Three Kingdoms’, 

conjecture is favoured by the fact — ^which is known for certain — that the 
Vitogs who embarked on the waters of the Baltic and not on those of the North Sea, 
who made their fortunes at the expense of the Khazar Empire in the Russian forests 
(see y. C (i) (c) 3 > pp. 286--8, above), instead of making them at the expense of the 
Carolingian Empire m North-Western Europe, gained entrance as mercenaries before 
they rose to be masters. *In '^e commercial centres, into which the warlike foreign 
elements were particiilarly active in pushing their way, their status changed without 
dimciuty. From trading paxrtners or salaried wardens of the trade-routes they easily 
rulers. —^utechewskij, W. £= Kluchevski, V.]: Geschzchte Russlands, 
vol. ^Berlin 1925, Obelisk Verlag), pp, 133-^* 

• is reproduced by Franke, O.: Geschichte des Chine- 

stschen yoL 1 (Berlin 1930, de Gruyter), pp. 333—3. 

. instancy of the settlement of barbarian colonists on the land, in districts 

mside the Roman Imperial frontiers, by the Roman aulhoxities from the reign of Augustus 
3 1 B.C.— A.ix 14) to the reign of Valens (imperabat a.d. 364—78) inclusive, 
see Dili, S.: Century of the Western Empire^ and edition 

njondon 19^ Macallan), pp. 392-5, See also Seeck, O.: Geschichte des Untergangs 
der ^Uken Welt- vol. i, 4th edition (Stuttgart 1921, Metzler), Book II, chap. 6. 

+ The comparison is drawn by Franke in op. dt., vol. ii (Berlin 1936, dc Gruyter), 
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which were the direct heirs of the Posterior Han, were all indi- 
genous; and, between them, they covered the whole domain of 
the universal state which they replaced. It was not till about 
a hundred years after the break-up of the Han Power (which 
occurred de f€icto in the last quarter of the second century of the 
Christian Era, though officially the dynasty lingered on till a.d. 
2,2,x) that the descendants of the Nomad settlers in the northern 
marches openly took the sceptre into their own hands. ^ 

We can also espy several instances in which the barbarian mer- 
cenary has missed his ‘manifest destiny \ For example, the East 
Roman Empire might have fallen a prey to the Varangian Guard 
if it had not been ravished by the Normans and the Saljuqs, carved 
up by the French and the Venetians, and finally swallowed whole 
by the *Osmanlis. And the Ottoman Empire, in its turn, would 
assuredly have been partitioned among the Bosniak and Albanian 
mercenaries who were fast asserting their mastery over the pro- 
vincial pashas and even over the Sublime Porte itself at the turn 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries of the Christian Era 
if the Frankish man-of-business had not come treading on the 
heels of the Albanian man-at-arms to give the last chapter of 
Ottoman history an unexpected turn by flooding the Levant with 
Western political ideas as well as with Manchester goods.^ The 
Oscan mercenaries, again, who foxmd a market for their services 
in the Greek city-states of Campania and Magna Graecia and 
Sicily made a practice of ejecting or exterminating their Greek 
employers whenever they gained the opportunity, and there is little 
doubt that they would have carried on this game — in which the 
Greeks themselves never ceased to play into their hands — ^imtil 
there would not have been one single Greek co mmun ity left on 
the western side of the Straits of Otranto, if the Romans had not 
taken the Oscan homelands in the rear at the critical moment.^ 
Finally, we may venture to prophesy that, if these Roman tamers 
of the Oscans had succumbed in their turn to Hannibal, the profits 
of that great Punic soldier’s success would not have long re m ai n ed 
in the pockets of the petty-minded Carthaginian oligarchy whom 
he was attempting (as it turned out, vainly) to save in spite of 
themselves. For some three himdred years before Hannibal's 
time Carthage had been fighting her battles with the arms of 
barbarian mercenaries whom she recruited from all the hinterlands 
of the Western Mediterranean; and, after she had escaped destruc- 
tion at Roman hands in the First Punic War, she had courted it 

1 See IV. C (ii) (*) i, vol. iv, p. 65; V. C (X) (c) 3, in the present volume, pp. 317^-3. 
and V. C (1) (c) 4, p. 356, above, and the present chapter, pp. 477—8, below, 

» See IV. C (ii) (6) a, vol. iy, pp. 76—8, above. 

3 For this Roman intervention see V. C (i) (c) 3 »'PP* =*33— 4, above. 
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at the hands of her own hirelings, whom she exasperated into 
mutiny by her close-fistedness in the settlement of their pecuniary 
claims upon her. The four years of this war at her own gates 
with the mercenaries (240-237 b.c.) were perhaps as terrible for 
Garage as the twenty-four years of the antecedent war with Rome, 
which had been fought entirely on or over the sea (except for the 
African expedition of Regulus, which had ended disastrously for 
the Roman invader). If, in the second trial of strengA between 
Carthage and Rome, the genius of Hannibal had availed to give 
Carthage the immediate victory, the ultimate victors would as- 
suredly have been Hannibal^s native troops: his Libyan and 
Spanish infantry and his Numidian horse. 

This Carthaginian c:^se may remind us of a living instance in 
which we cannot yet read the riddle of Destiny. At the time of 
writing the military strength of the French Republic resided — ^not 
indeed to a Carthaginian degree, but nevertheless in a formidable 
measure — ^in White African man-power drawn from the Cartha- 
ginian recruiting-grounds in the Maghrib and Black African man- 
power drawn from trans-Saharan sources which Carthage never 
tapped (though her maritime explorers may have rounded Cape 
Verde). Was it France’s destiny, under the increasing strain of an 
effort to maintain her weakening position in Europe, to serve as 
the military vehicle through which the valley of the Rhine was to 
fall under the dominion of barbarians from the Senegal ? To an 
Englishman in his armchair this suggestion might appear to be 
nothing more serious than a rhetorical question that had been 
drafted in a German National-Socialist Ministry of Propaganda. 
On the other hand, to any native of the Rhineland who had not 
been living abroad between the autumn of 1918 and the 30th June, 
1930, the picture of a Europe cowed by African bayonets would 
suggest, not a piece of fantastic Zukunftsmtisiky but a grim reality with 
which he was already acquainted through his personal experience. 

In the same sober spirit an Indian of the same generation might 
speculate on the future role, in India’s destinies, of those barba- 
rians — entrenched in a warlike independence in their fastnesses 
beyond the limits of the Government of India’s administration or 
control — ^from among whom no less than one-seventh of the Indian 
Regular Army was recruited in a.d. 1930.^ Were the Gurkha mer- 
cenaries and the Pathan raiders of that day marked out to be 
remembered in history as the fathers or grandfathers of barbarian 
conquerors who were to carve out on the plains of Hindustan the 
^successor-states’ of the British Raj?^ 

* For these figures see II. D (v), vol. ii, p. laS, footnote i, above. 

* For the British Indian Oovemment’s local practice and experience in employing 
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Whether Englishmen and Afridis or Frenchmen and Kabyles 
were likely, in course of time, to exchange their respective roles 
was a question which still lay on the knees of the Gods at the time 
when this volume was published. In cases such as these, in which 
we find ourselves in the middle of the story, we can only say that 
such a denouement appears not impossible in the light of the clear 
evidence that the like has actually occurred in other cases in which 
the whole of the drama has already been played out. One such 
case, in which we are acquainted in some detail with the second 
act of the play as well as with the first, is the story of the relations 
between the Hellenic Society in its universal state and the Evuro- 
pean barbarians beyond the northern limes of the Roman Empire. 
On this historic stage we can watch from beginning to end the 
parallel processes by which the Dominant Minority sinks into 
barbarism while the barbarians are making their fortime at the 
Dominant Minority's expense. 

In this performance Ae play opens in a liberal atmosphere of 
free contract and enlightened self-interest. 

*The Empire was not an object of hatred to the barbarians- Indeed, 
they were often eager to be taken into its service; and many of their 
chiefs, like Alaric or Ataulphm, had no higher ambition than to be 
appointed to high military command. On the other hand there was a 
corresponding readiness on the Roman side to employ barbarian forces 
in war. From the earliest days of the Empire these auxiliaries appear 
on the army lists. Germans are found in the bodyguard of Augustus. 
They fought under Vitellius in the foremost ranks at the battle of Cre- 
mona. Vespasian had special confidence in the loyalty of the Sueves, 
and had two of their chiefs in his service. Marcus Aurelius formed 
some corps of Germans for his war with their countrymen on the 
Danube, In the thir d century the tendency becomes even more 
marked. Valerian, in a despatch to Aurelian, describes an army which 
included troops from Ituraea, Arabia and Mesopotamia, and officers 
bearing such unmistakable German names as Hariomundus, Hiido- 
mundus and Haldagates. Claudius II, after the great defeat which he 
inflicted on the Goths, enrolled a large number of them under his 
standards. Probus recruited the frontier garrisons with 16,000 from 
the wreck of the great host which had devastated Gaul. The army of 
Constantine, in the battle of the Milvian Bridge, was chiefly composed 
of Germans and Celts and Britons. Of similar composition was the 
army with which Theodosius defeated Eugenius on the Frigidus.** 

The scholar from whose work this passage is quoted goes on in 
the same context^ to trace the individual careers of a number of 


. a Wazirx to guard die North-West Frontier of India in the Waziristan sector 

see de Watteville, H.; WaxirisUm, xg 19-1920 (London Constable), especially 

PP- and 13—14- , ^ - 

I Dill, S- : Roman Society in the Z>ast Century of the Western Bm^re, and edition 
(London 1905, Macmillan), pp. 391— a. * Ibid., pp. 395—6. 
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barbarian military officers who made their mark in the Roman 
service in the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian Era: the 
Idetus Magnentius ; the Franks Arbogastes and Merobaudes and 
Richomer and Bauto; the Goths Munderich and Gainas and 
Fravitta; and the Vandal Stilicho. The ‘Scythian’ Modares, like- 
wise, is proclaimed a barbarian by his name, while his generic 
epithet tells us that he was a child of the Eurasian Steppe; and 
‘how many more may have disguised their nationality imder 
Roman names no one can telF.^ It appears, however, that, about 
the middle of the fourth century, tiie Germans in the Roman 
service started a new practice of retaining their native names; ^ and 
this change of etiquette, which seems to have been abrupt, points 
to a sudden access of self-consciousness and self-assurance in the 
souls of a barbarian personnel which had previously been content 
to ‘go Roman’ without any reservations in favour of its own 
‘native’ past. 

It is all the more significant that this new insistence on the 
barbarians’ side upon a cultural individuality of their own, which 
they were now asking their Roman employers to accept as some- 
thing distinctive and inalienable, did not evoke on the Romans* 
part any counter-demonstration of an anti-barbarian exclusiveness. 
So far from that, the barbarians in the Roman service began, at 
this very time, to obtain admission into an inner sanctum of 
Roman public life which had never been thrown open to them in 
earlier centuries when their own attitude had been less aggres- 
sively self-assertive. 

‘German chiefs [now] not only obtained the great military commands ; 
they also rose to the consulship, the highest civil honour which the 
Emperor had to bestow. Dagelaephus and Merobaudes were colleagues 
of Gratian in this great office. In the reign of Theodosius, Merobaudes, 
Richomer and Bauto were consuls in successive years, and at least five 
xnore German names appear in the reigns of the last emperors of the 
West. When an office which the Emperor himself was proud to hold 
was given so freely to men of barbarian origin, it is plain that the old 
exclusiveness had disappeared and that the Germans had stolen their 
way into the very citadel of the Empire long before its distant outworks 
were stormed. ’ ^ 

This social triumph of the fifth-century barbarian novi homines 
attained its culmination when the Emperor Theodosius’s son and 
successor Arcadius {imperahat a.d. 395-408) deigned to take in 
marriage the barbarian Bauto’s daughter Eudoxia — ^without scrup- 

* Dill, op. cit., loc. cdt. 

» Lot, F.; L.es Inversions Germanigues (Paris 1935, PayotL p. 230. 

* » Dill, S.: Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western JEmpire, 2nd edition 
London 1905, Macxxiillan), pp. 296-7. 
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ling to raise the child of a Frankish soldier-of-fortune to the rank 
of Augusta, the highest honour open to a woman in the Imperial 
society of the age. 

While the barbarians were thus setting their feet upon the top- 
most rungs of the Roman social ladder, the Romans themselves 
were beginning to move in just the opposite direction ; for, in the 
generation before that in which the Teutonic mercenary Bauto 
achieved the double feat of winning the consular laticUwium for him- 
self and the Imperial purple for his daughter, the Roman Emperor 
Gratian {imperabat a.d. 375-83) had succumbed to a new-fangled 
form of inverted snobbery, a mania, not for vulgarity, but for 
barbarism. 

‘The most skilful masters of every science and of every art had 
laboured to form the mind and body of the young prince. . . . But the 
influence of this elaborate instruction did not penetrate beyond the 
surface ; and, ... as soon as time and accident had removed those faithful 
counsellors from the throne, the emperor of the West insensibly 
descended to the level of his natural genius; abandoned the reins of 
government to the ambitious hands which were stretched forwards to 
grasp them; and amused his leisure with the most frivolous gratifica- 
tions. . . . Among the various arts which had exercised the youth of 
Gratian, he had applied himself with singular inclination and success 
to manage the horse, to draw the bow, and to dart the javelin ; ^d these 
qualifications, which might be useful to a soldier, were prostituted to 
the viler purposes of hxmting. Large parks were enclosed for the 
Imperial pleasures, and plentifully stocked with every species of wild 
beasts ; and Gratian neglected the duties, and even the dignity, of his 
rank to consume whole days in the vain display of his dexterity and 
boldness in the chase. The pride and wish of the Roman emperor 
excel in an art in which he might be surpassed by the meanest of his 
slaves reminded the numerous spectators of the examples of Nero and 
Commodus ; but the chaste and temperate Gratian was a stranger to 
their monstrous vices ; and his hands were stained only with the blood 
of animals. 

‘The behaviour of Gratian, which degraded his character in the eyes 
of Mankind, could not have disturbed the security of his reign if the 
Army had not been provoked to resent their peculiar injuries. As long 
as the young emperor was guided by the instructions of his masters, 
he professed himself the friend and pupil of the soldiers ; many of his 
hours were spent in the familiar conversation of the camp ; ^ and the 
health, the comforts, the rewards, the honours of his faithful troops 
appeared to be the object of his attentive concern. But, after Gratian 

I It will be noticed that the respectable Gratian begins his rakers process at the 
point which, had been the ruffianly Caracalla’s lizmt (see p, 455 > above). The mverse 
contrasts between the two careers and the two characters give the measure of the distance 
along the road towards proletarianization that had been travelled by the Hellenic 
- dominant minority in the Roman £mpire between the first (quarter of the t hir d century 
and the last quarter of the foxnrth. — A.J.T. 
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more freely indulged his prevailing taste for hunting and shooting, he 
naturally connected himself with the most dexterous ministers of his 
favourite amusement. A body of the Alani was received into the mili- 
tary and domestic service of the palace; and the admirable skill which 
they were accustomed to display in the unbounded plains of Scythia 
was exercised, on a more narrow theatre, in the parks and enclosures 
of Gaul. Gratian admired the talents and customs of these favourite 
guards, to whom alone he entrusted the defence of his person ; and, as 
if he meant to insult the public opinion, he frequently showed himself 
to the soldiers and people with the dress and arms, the long bow, the 
sounding quiver,, and the fur garments of a Sc3rthian warrior. The 
unworthy spectacle of a Roman prince who had renounced the dress 
and manners of his country- filled the minds of the legions with grief 
and indignation.* Even the Germans, so strong and formidable in the 
armies of the Empire, affected to disdain the strange and horrid appear- 
ance of the savages of the North, who, in the space of a few years, had 
wandered from the banks of the Volga to those of the Seine.' ^ 

This craze for barbarian dress and manners eventually cost 
Gratian his life; but the poor young prince's grisly end did not 
choke off the rising generation of his class from following the 
fashion which Gratian had inaugurated. 

‘There are signs that even in smaller things, such as toilet and dress, 
Germans, at the beginning of the fifth century, were setting the fashion. 
Three edicts of Honorius, between 397 and 416, forbid the wearing of 
trousers,^ long hair and fur coats of the barbarian style within the pre- 
cincts of the city. The tone of the law of 416 leaves no doubt that the 

* Yet poor GraUan was only doing what was done with impunity in the eighteenth 
century by the enlightened monarchs of a modem Western World when they dressed 
up their troopers (and on occasions their own selves) in the outlandish 'Scythian^ kit 
of a Hungarian ‘hussar’ or a Polish ‘uhlan* {Turcici ‘oghlan’, i.e. one of ‘the boys* in 
the American sense). — ^A.J.T. 

* Gibbon, E,; The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire^ chap, xxvii. 

3 The hesitoting steps by which the Hellenic dominant minority gradually took to 

trousers are significant marks of the successive stages in its descent down the slippery 
slope of barbarization, because trousers were the common badge of the barbarians 
]^yond two frontiers : on the one hand, of the Germans and Hacians beyond Rhine and 
IDanube, and, on the other hand, of the Parthians beyond Euphrates. (The trousers of 
Iran and those of Northern Europe were, of course, alike derived from the Eurasian 
Steppe, whence they had been introduced by Nomad invaders: the common descent 
of the Parthians and the Dacians from the same Eurasian Nomad horde has been 
mentioned already in II. D (vii). Annex V, vol. ii, p. 435, footnote 1, above.) On this 
account, prousers were originally regarded as the very insignia of barbarism by the 
polite society of the Roman Empire, which was at bay on two frontiers against a threat 
of invasion by war- bands clad m ^ese ‘mexpressibfes*. When Virgil has to refer to 
trousers, he resorts to the decent periphrasis ‘Barbara tegxnina crurum* (^Aeneidy Rook XI, 

7 ^) ; and in the revolutionary year a.u. 69 the commander of the force that marched 
on Rome from the Rhine in order to secure the Imperial throne for VitelUus did per- 
ceptible damage to his cause by imprudently continuing to wear, on the Italian si<fe of 
;^the .^ps, a garment to which he had become addicted in the harsher climate of a Rhenish 
gar 1 json-town. ‘Caecina, velut relicts post .^pis saevitia ac licentia, modesto agmine 
per Itaham incessit. omatum ipsius municipia et coloniae in superbiam trahebant, 
^od yer»coloii sagulo, bracas \breeckes\ uidutus, togatos adtoqueretur* (Tacitus; 
±»rforte^Rook II, chap. ^). ^ As late as A-D. Z74 it was the trousers on the legs of the 
^ptive GaUic pretend^ Tetricus tlwt caught the eye of the crowd which watched the 
Emperor Aur^an’s triumphal procession (see V, C (i) (c) -3, p, Z19, above) traversing 
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rage for Gerroan fashions was wide-spread and that the previous edicts 
had been disregarded.*^ 

The fifth century was the age in which the Ro ma ns who were 
‘going barbarian* and the barbarians who were ‘going Ro man * met 
one another, in their respective courses, mid-way, and lingered 
for a moment abreast — ^until the Romans drifted on again along 
their downward road towards barbarization and now carried the 
half-Romanized barbarians backwards with them This brief 
phase of social parity in an unstable compromise between Bar- 
barism and Civilization may be illustrated by bringing together the 
portraits of two men both of whom may claim to rank among the 
outstanding figures of that world in that penultimate phase of its 
history. Aetius, who was the older man of the two, was officially 
a Roman, while Theodoric the Ostrogoth, who was a child of the 
succeeding generation, was officially a barbarian. Both alike, how- 
ever, were bom frontiersmen; and the birth-place of both was the 
same sector of the limes. It was that Lower Danubian sector 
where the pressure was always particularly high because at this 
point the north-eastern comer of the Roman Empire touched the 
h^ad of the Great Western Bay of the Eurasian Steppe (a funnel up 
which the flood of Nomadism was apt to surge with the speed and 
force of the tide in an estuary).^ While their identity of birth-place 
thus constituted an initial bond between these two distinguished 
sons of Moesia Secxmda, their respective upbringing happened in 
either case to be such as to bring them still nearer together by 
counteracting their diversity of social heritage; for, while Aetius 

the streets of Rome. ‘The use of braccae, breeches or trousers was still considered in 
Italy as a Gallic and £arbariaii fashion*, is Gibbon*s observation (Tfee History of the 
Decline and I^all of the Roman Empire^ chap, sd, footnote 86). ‘The Romans, however,* 
Oib^n adds, ‘had made great advances towards it.* And Gibbon himself was destined 
soon to see '&.e polite society of his own world do likewise. There is extant letter 
dated the aist June— 7th July, 1778, which was written to the Countess of Carlisle by 
her husband the Fifth £arl when that nobleman was on a diplomatic mission in America 
(as one of the Royal Oomroissioners who had been appointed on the 12th April, 1778, 
in the forlorn hope of persuading the now indomitable insurgent colonists to accept, at 
the thirteenth hour, some accommodation which would avert a complete severance of 
the revolted colonies* political connexion with the British Crown); and in this letter the 
following passage occurs: 

‘The gnats in this part of the River [Delaware] are as large as sparrows ; I have armed 
m3rself against them by wearing trousers, which is the constant dress of this country.* 
(Historical Manuscripts Commission; Fifteen^ Report, Appendix, Part VI : The Mani^ 
scripts *of the E^arl of Carlisle, preserved at C astle Howard (Lx>ndon 1897, Eyre & 
Spottiswoode), p. 345.) 

It was only a few years after this, again, that the French disciples^ of the American 
revolutionaries earned the nickname of sans-etdottes for appearing in jmblic, not in 
nothing but their shirts, but shockingly clad in liberal trousers instead of conservative 
knee-breeches. A superstitious antiquary might be tempted to infer that the act of 
going into trousers was an infallible outward visible sign of the demoralization of a 
ci-denant dominant minority. — A.J.T, « . j j- • 

I Dill, S.: Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Emptre, and edition 
(London 1905, Macmillan), p. 297- 

* Sec Part III. A, Annex II, vol. iii, pp. 401 and 426—8, above; 
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was brought up as a hostage among the Goths and Huns, Theo- 
doric was brought up as a hostage at the Roman Imperial Court 
of Constantinople. The two sketches that here follow both come 
from the deft pen of the same modem Western scholar; 

‘Aetius . . . 6tait Romain. II etait ne . . . a Durostorum (aujourd’hui 
Silistrie).^ Son p^re . . . avait fait une carriere brillante. . . . C’est 
evidemment parce qu’il appartenait a une famille militaire distinguee 
qu’Aetius, jeune garden, fut donn^ comme otage a Alaric. Le chef des 
Visigoths distingua Tenfant romain, Tinstruisit dans le mdtier des anhes. 
Puis Aetius passa, toujours comme otage, chez les Huns, sur lesquels 
regnait le roi Rougila. ... II connut k sa cour le neveu du Khan, Attila, 
et se lia avec lui. Ainsi les deux faineux adversaires de la c 61 ebre 
bataille du Campus Mauriacus, oti devaient s’affronter d'lm c 6 t 6 la 
Romania et les feder^ germains, de Tautre la Barbaric tatare avec ses 
sujets germains, alains, etc., se sont connus d6s leur prime jeunesse.^ 

‘Ce s^jour chez les Huns eut des consequences importantes. Aetius 
conserva des intelligences chez ce peuple. C’est chez lui qu 41 aimait a 
puiser les mercenaires dont il composera les armees dites “romaines** 
pendant une quinzaine d’anndes. .En 434, alors qu’il favorisait I’usurpa- 
tibn de Johannes contre Valentinien III, Aetius avait ete chercher ime 
armee hunnique. En 432, lorsqu’il dut prendre la fuite, vaincu sous 
RincLini par son rival Boniface, Aetius se r^fugia chez les Huns et revint, 
Tannee suivante, avec une armee que lui foumit le roi Rougila. Par la 
terreur, il se fkit alors octroyer le titre de generalissime {magister 
utriiisque ndlitiae) et la dignite de “patrice” : c’est-^i-dire, de p^re adoptif 
de Pempereur. Le romain Aetius n’agit pas autrement que le visigoth 
Alaric ou, plus tard en Orient, Talain Aspar, Tostrogoth Theodoric. 
Il est plus barbare d ’education et de temperament que le vandale 
Stilichon. 

‘Aetius nous est connu surtout par les panegyriques de Mdrobaude 
et un fragment de la chronique de Renatas Profuturus Frigeridus. Ces 
deux ecrivains latins du v® siecle sont, comme I’indiquent leurs noms, 
d’origine germanique: signe des temps. 

T 1 faut reconnaitre que, si I’Empire a pu tenir trente ans encore en 
Occident, de 424 k 454, e’est [du] a la connaissance approfondie que 
le patrice Aetius avait des hommes et des choses du monde barbare, 
tant tatare que germanique, non moins que du monde romain. 

It is instructive to examine this portrait of Aetius in the same 
synoptic view as the following portrait of Theodoric from the 
hand of the same artist: 

‘Nul barbare ne fut plus combl^ de faveur que Thdodoric. L’em- 
pereur Z^non le nomma patrice, I’adopta meme conune fils d’armes 

* Durostoruni was one of the fortresses that guarded the Roman military fronider 
along the south^ bank of the Lower Danube. — ^A. J.T. 

* It is for this reason that another modem Western scholar (<iuoted in I. C (i) (<2), 
vbl. i, p. 60, footnote x, above) describes the conflict between Aetius and Attiia as 
presmtma ‘the image of a civil war*. — ^A.J.T. 

3 Lot, F.; Les Invasions Germamques (Paris 1935, Payot), pp, 89—90. 
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( 476 ). Plus tard il sera fait magister d^igne pour le consulat. 

Xheodoric n’etait pas etranger au monde greco-latin. Donne comme 
otage par son pere en 465, il avait passe a Constantinople dix annees, 
de 8 a 18 ans, les annees decisives de Thomme, cedes de sa formation. 
S’il avait ete seul, il aurait fait sa fortune au service de PEmpire d*Orient, 
comme tant d’autres chefs barbares, comme son rival et homonyme 
Theodoric le Louche. Mais Theodoric appartenait a la race illustre des 
“Amales*’. Le peuple ostrogothique, qui le reconnaissait pour son chef, 
avait mis en lui toute sa confiance. Ce sont les revendications incessantes 
de ses compatriotes qui expliquent son attitude ambigue vis-a-vis de 
TEmpire, tantdt deferente et soumise, tantot subitement agressive. En 
488 enfin, Zenon trouva Toccasion de se debarrasser de ce sujet indocile. 
Il lui conceda le pays d’ “Hesperie** (L’ltalie), a charge de s’en rendre 
maitre aux depens d’Odoacre.’* 

If, having examined and compared this pair of fifth-century 
portraits, we were now to break off our survey and shut our eyes, 
we might flatter ourselves that we had already witnessed the 
closing scene in the play, and that the spectacle on which the 
curtain was falling was a stable amalgam of Roman and barbarian 
manners on a level which must be at any rate as high as Theo- 
-doric^s, though it might also be as low as Aetius’s. There is, how- 
ever, still another scene to come; and this further scene — which 
is really and truly the final one — has met our eyes already in our 
portrait-gallery of truants.^ We have there taken notice of a 
picture of a ci-d&vant Roman citizen which was drawn from the 
life in a.d. 448 by a Greek man-of-letters who paid a visit in that 
year to Attila’s camp in the Hxmgarian Alfold on a diplomatic 
mission from the Roman Imperial Court at Constantinople. This 
contemporary of Aetius who is portrayed for us by Priscus had 
the same taste as Aetius himself — and Aetius^s forerunner Gratian 
— ^for a barbarian way of life; but the canny Greek (for such he 
was by birth, like the historian who has immortalized him) had 
managed to indulge in Gratian’s craze without incurring Gratian*s 
fate; for Fortune had enabled him to carry his barbarization to a 
length from which even Gratian would probably have recoiled. 
The story is best told in the words of Priscus the Roman envoy 
and Greek historian. 

‘While I was waiting’ [Priscus tells us, for an audience with Attila’s 
minister Onegesius,] ‘and was pacing up and down in front of the 
enclosure surrounding the establishment, I was approached by ^ indi- 
vidual whom I presumed, from his Nomad dress, to be a native, but 
who addressed me in Greek with the words “Good morning” 

— a greeting which intrigued me, for here was good Greek issuing 
from the lips of a Nomad. The Nomads, being the sweepings of the 

» Lot, F., op. cit., p. 135. a See V. C (i) (d) 3, PP- 409-to, above. 
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Earth, supplement their diverse vernaculars by some study of either 
Hunnish or Gothic or Latin (in so far as they have intercourse with the 
Romans),* while none of them readily speak Greek except the prisoners 
carried off from Thrace or from the Adriatic sea-board. These unfortu- 
nates, however, were recognizable at sight. Their tattered clothing and 
unkempt heads marked them out as people who had come down in the 
world, whereas my friend had all the appearance of a prosperous Nomad, 
with his clothes so smart and his hair so neatly bobbed. 

‘After returning his greeting, I inquired who he was and where he 
had lived before he had crossed into No-Man ’s-Land and adopted 
the Nomadic Life. He retorted by asking the motive of my eagerness 
to learn these details. I told him that the cause of my curiosity was his 
knowledge of Greek. Thereupon he laughed and told me that he was 
a Greek (Jpat/cds) by race who had come on business to the Moesian 
town of Viminacium on the Danube. He had stayed there a long time, 
married a local heiress' and enjoyed a spell of prosperity; but he had 
been stripped of all this when the town fell into the hands of the bar- 
barians — on which occasion his former wealth had caused him to be 
reserved for Onegesius himself in the division of the spoils. The well-to- 
do captives, he mentioned, were the special perquisite (after Attila had 
taken his choice) of the Slite in the Nomadic World, because they fetched 
the highest price when disposed of. However, he continued, he had dis- 
tinguished himself in the subsequent actions against the Romans and 
against the [PlChazar] horde; had made over his winnings on active 
service to his native master, according to the Nomad etiquette ; and had 
thus obtained his freedom. He had married a native wife; he was the 
father of children he was an honoured guest at Onegesius ’s table ; and 
he considered his present life preferable to his past.*^ 

* Latin at this time the, language of all the Danubian provinces of the Roman 

Rmpire from the Black Porest to the Black Sea, while Greek was hardly spoken any 
longer anywhere to the north of the Balkan Range .(see IV. C (iii> (c) a (B). vol. iv. 
p. 326, footnote a, above).— A.J.T. v / v / 

* In due course Priscus’s renegade might have become the progenitor of a new 
Nomad tribe or horde, if the dominion of the Huns on Roman ground had not collapsed 
at Attila*s death but had lasted on for nine or ten generations, like the dominion of the 
Manchus in the Far East. In the territory of the Jasakto Khan ‘Banner* of Mongols, in 
the southern division of the Hsingsm Province of ‘Manchukuo*, there was in 1935 an 
enclave which was at that date still occupied by a tiny autonomous commumty of 
prosperous Nomadic stock-breeders who were known as the Manchu-Mongols. The 
story of this little horde is told as follows by a modern Western scholar who has obtained 
his knowledge at hrst hand (Lattimore, O. : "The Mongols of Manchuria (London 193 5, 
Allen & Unwin), pp. 328—32): 

‘In the reign of Ch’ien \jixxxg (jirnperabat a.d. 1736-96) a Manchu Imperial princess 
w^ given in marriage to the ruling prince this of (the Jasakto Khan] “banner**. In her 
foUowmg were seven “slaves** who were later given Mongol wives. On the death of 
the princess the then prince established them in iheir present territory. At the same 
time he gave them a kind of charter, exempting them from taxes and service, except 
for the expenses of the annual sacrifices at the tomb of the princess. ... They have 
increased to over a hundred families, numbering about a thousand people. . . . The 
fa^ that this group is called “Manchu-M[ongol** is, in my opinion, misleading. The 
cmginal seven men were undoubtedly Chinese, and were called Manchu simply because 
they came as the servants of a Manchu princess. There is a tradition that ^ey were 
axir^ans a carpenter, a mason, and so on — and artisans coining from Peking in the 
eighteenth century were not likely to be Manchus. The Peking Manchus of that time. 

For footnote 3 see opposite page, at bottom. 
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This ci-^devant Greek renegade who was encountered by the 
historian Priscus in Attila^s ordu in a.d. 448 was a portent of things 
to come; for he stands at the head of a line of truants from an 
expiring Hellenic dominant minority who managed to make them- 
selves at home in a barbarian environment and who took to this adop- 
tive barbarism so whole-heartedly that they began to lend a hand in 
fighting the battles of Hun or Teuton war-lords whose ancestors 
had been employed by their own ancestors as mercenaries. In a 
different context^ we have already noted how at Vouille in a,i>. 507, 
when the Visigoths and the Franks were fighting out by the ordeal 
of battle the question which of two barbarian war-bands was to 
become the permanent possessor of the derelict Roman Imperial 
heritage in Gaul, there fought and died at the side of the Visigoth 
war-lord Alaric a grandson of the Latin man-of-letters Sidonius 
Apollinaris. The grandfather had been a mild and cultivated 
Gallo-Roman coimtry-gentleman who could have comfortably 
worn the shoes of Jane Austen’s Mr. Woodhouse, but who would 
have rubbed his eyes at the spectacle of his little grandson breaking 
Sarmatian lances instead of turning Latin verses as a gentleman 
should. Yet young Sidonius was acting no differently from other 
Gallo-Romans of his generation. At Vouille there were Gallo- 
Roman forces engaged on the Frankish as well as on the Gothic 
side; it was the man-power of the Gallo- Roman population of the 
Seine Basin, whose allegiance Clovis had previously captured 
from their native leader Syagrius, that furnished the Frankish 
adventurer with the means of overthrowing all the rival barbarian 
war-lords within his reach the survivors among young Sidonius’s 
Arvemian contemporaries who lived to fight another day had in 
their turn to exchange an Amalimg for a Merowing heretoga\ and 
in the sixth century it was the habit of the Frankish kings of 
Gaul to fight their wars, both civil and foreign, with an imwieldy 
levde en masse in which their Latin and Teutonic subjects were 

being at the height of their prestige, were a leisured class who did not have to work as 
artisans. FurUiermore the surnames Wang and Li, given for three of the f a mili es, 
were not Chinese names that were commonly taken by Manchus during the period 
when they were at pains to distinguish themselves socially from the Chinese. This 
group offers, therefore, a well established and clearly dated example of Chinese “turning 
Mongol”. The numbers are not important; the amoimt of Chinese blood in a htmdired 
families descended from seven of the ei^teenth century must be very small indeed. 
It is the process that is important. It undoubtedly was common in the past; for some- 
thing of the same sort can still be seen in r^ions where the Chhi^se penetrate among 
the Mongols in small numbers.* 

This teattimony of Lattimore's &om the opposite extremity of Kurasia affords an 
interesting corroboration of Priacus’s story. — ^A-J.T. 

* In II- D (y}, vol. ii, P* ^66, above. 

» See Taylor, H. O.: The Medieval Mind (London 1911, Ma cm il l an^ a vols-), voL i, 
p- rao. 

Priscus of Fanium: History His Ovm Times, in Hisiorici Oreted Minores, edited 
by I>indorf, L., vol i (Berlin and Leipzig 1870, Teubner), pp. 305-9. 
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conscripted promiscuously.* There is no evidence that in this 
age the descendants of the Roman provincials showed any less 
alacrity^ in following a Fiihrer on the war-path than was shown 
by the contemporary descendants of barbarians to whom, for 
centuries past, the war-game had been the breath of life. 

*Ces populations gallo-romaines d^armdes par la mefiance de TEm- 
pire romain reprirent le gout de la guerre avec une rapidity incroyable. 
On les voit, d^s le vi® siecle, se battre avec rage contre elles-memes pour 
soutenir les querelles insens^es d*un Chilperic, d^un Sigebert, d’un 
Gontran, Lr’armement, I’instruction militaire, la tactique furent copies 
sur ceux des Francs. Meme en temps de paix, le Gallo-Romain prit 
Thabitude de porter Tdp^e au c6te et de se vetir d’habillements serres 
au corps, k la fa^on des Barbares. A sa mort, il voulut etre enseveli avec 
ses armes, comme le guerrier franc. De Ik, Taspect tout barbare des 
n^cropoles de ce temps. Les pr^tendus “cimeti&res francs” sont en 
r^alit^, pour la plupart, des cimetiferes gallo-romains.*^ 

In the rare intervals when there was no dynastic bickering 
among their Frankish war-lords to give these sixth-century Gallo- 
Romans an excuse for indulging in their new-found barbarian 
sport the Gallo- Roman cities — ^reviving the pugnacious tradition 
of international relations between the city-states of the Hellenic 
World before the establishment of the Roman Peace — now in- 
dulged, in flat defiance of the peace of a barbarian ‘successor- 
state% in private wars against one another.^ And the local history 
of the progress of this cult of Barbarism among the epigoni of a 
Roman govermng class can also be traced, and this perhaps most 
clearly of all, in a change of fashion in names. We have noticed 
aboye^ that, about half-way through the fourth century, the bar- 
barians in the Roman Imperial service had dropped the practice 
— ^handed down by previous generations, of barbarian hostages and 
mercenaries — of Latinizing their barbarian names or even giving 
them up in order to take good Latin names in place of them. The 
following century saw, in Gaul, the earliest examples of an inverse 
move, on the part of true-born Romans, to assume German names 
instead of imposing them;5 in the last third of the sixth century 
this late-fifth-century fashion abruptly jgained the upper hand; 
and before the end of the eighth century it had become universal.^ 

* For imt^ces see Dill, S.; Roman Society in Gaul in the Merovingian Age (JLondon 
1926, IMacmiUan), pp. 119—20 and 274. 

* Invasions Germardques (Paris 1935, Payot), p. 2x0. 

3 Dm, S., op. Cit p. 265. 4 On p. 468. 

3 i be process of fusion must have been expedited by the legalization, in A.D. 497, 
of marriages betj^en Romans and Franks in the Frankish dominions (see Taylor, op. cit., 
P* 3 20). The Franks do not seem to have thought of treating their Roman fellow 
members of a separate and inferior race (Taylor, op. cit., vol. i, p. X23). 

® These socially sigz^cant changes of nomenclature are recorded by Lot in op. cit., 
pp. 229-34. In the Visigothic ‘successor-state’ of the Roman Empire in the Iberian 
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By Charlemagne’s time every inhabitant of Gaul was sporting a 
German name, regardless of whether his or her ancestry was 
actually Frankish or provincial. 

This trivial point of manners tells us how unsubstantial was the 
ghost of the Roman Empire that was officially evoked in Western 
Christendom in Charlemagne’s reign and person;^ and this Gallic 
testimony is confirmed by the history of a parallel cult of barbarism 
in the decline and fall of the Sinic World ; for this Sinic story has 
a singularly different ending from that of our tale of Gaiil. 

If we make a chronological equation between the break-up of 
the Roman Empire in the West at the turn of the fourth and fifth 
centuries and the break-up of the Sinic Empire of the Han at the 
turn of the second and thrrd centuries of the Christian Era, and if 
we concentrate our attention, in both cases, upon those ex-Imperial 
territories that were carved up into barbarian ‘successor-states’, 
then the century in the post-Sinic interregnum in Northern China 
that will correspond to the eighth century of the Christian Era in 
the post-Hellenic interregnum in Western Europe will be the 
sixth century or thereabouts. When we examine, however, what 
was happening by that time in those northern inarches of the de- 
funct Empire of the Han which had been carved up, at the close 
of the third century, into barbarian ‘successor-states* under the 
dominion of ci-devant Eurasian Nomads,^ we behold a revolution 
of manners which is the exact inverse of the revolution which was 
consummated in the eighth century in Gaul. 

The respective Sien H and Hiongnu and To. Pa founders of the 
three earliest barbarian ‘successor-states’ of the Sinic universal 
state had already taken care to drape the nakedness of their bar- 
barism under a veil of decency by archaistically bestowing upon 
their new political creations the polite Sinic names of ‘Pe Yen’ and 
‘Pe Han’ and ‘Wei’^3 and some two hundred years later, after the 
To Pa principality of ‘Wei’ had annexed both of its two neighbours 
and rivals,"*- the cue of ‘de-barbarization* vras taken up and followed 
out to its logical consequences by one of the princes of ‘Wei’, 
Hiao-wen ti (regnabat A.D. 4905— 499).^ In a.d. 494 this Sinomane 

Peninsula the fusion between Romans and Goths seems to have been completed by 
the middle of the seventh century of the Christian Era (Taylor, op. cit.', vol. i, p. 118). 

^ The hollowness of 'the Holy Roman Empire* has already struck us by contrast 
with the solidity of the rival structure which was erected in the same century in Orthodox 
Christendom. For this contrast between ‘the Holy Roman Empire’ of Charlemagne and 
the East Roman Empire of Leo Syrus see IV. C (hi) (c) 2 ( 6 ), vol. iv, pp. 322—3, above. 

a See IV. C (ii) (A) i, vol. iv, p. 65; V. C (i) (c) 3, in the present volume, pp. 272-3; 
V. C (i) (c) 4, p. 356; and the present chapter, p. 4 ^ 5 ^ above. 

3 See V. C (i) (c) 3, p- 273,, above. See V. C (i) (c) 4, p. 35 ^* footnote 6, above. 

5 This was the date of Hia<>-wen ti*s effective accession. He had been on the throne 
as a minor, under a regency, since his father’s abdication in A.D. 471. 

6 For H^ao-w6n ti’s reign and policy see Franke, O.: i^esckickte des Ohinesiseken 
Reiches^ vol. ii (Berlin 1936, de Gruyter), pp. 208-15. 
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prince of To Pa barbarian origin transferred the seat of his govern- 
ment from his forefathers* camping-ground at P*ing-ch*8ng, in the 
barbarized marches, to the derelict site of the ancient Imperial 
capital of Loyang; in the same year he prohibited the wearing 
of barbarian dress by any of his subjects; in 495 he banned the 
use of the barbarian vernaculars at Court and compelled the bar- 
barian-descended families in the population to exchange their 
barbarian names for Sinic substitutes; and finally, in 496, he 
changed the name of his own dynasty from the tell-tale barbarism 
of ‘To Pa* to the respectable Sinism of ‘Yuan*. If the Sinic tradi- 
tion could cast so strong a spell as this over the native prince of 
a barbarian ‘successor-state* some three hundred years after the 
break-up of the Sinic universal state, it is not surprising to find 
the universal state itself being resuscitated, after the passage of 
another hundred years, by the Sui and the T’ang^ with an effective- 
ness that is likewise characteristic of the corresponding work of an 
Anatolian Leo Syrus, but which is conspicuously lacking in the 
work of an Austrasian Charlemagne.* 

Before closing our inquiry into the barbarization of dominant 
minorities, we may pause to ask ourselves whether any of the 
symptoms of this social phenomenon are discernible in our own 
\!^orld of the modem West. On first thoughts we shall perhaps be 
inclined to think that our question has received a conclusive 
answer in the recent conquest of one of the strongest of the sur- 
viving fastnesses of Barbarism by one of the weakest of the Western 
Great Powers of our day. Even if there be a dominant minority 
in our twentieth-century Western World which may find itself 
constrained to plead guilty to a charge of vulgarization, can this 
other danger of barbarization be taken very seriously in a world 
where the last of the transfrontier barbarians are being subju- 
gated or exteiminated under our eyes ? The spectacle of Ethiopia 
may impel us to dismiss our question with a curt answer in the 
negative; yet, before we finally condemn it as inafie, we may do 
well to look farther afield and remind ourselves of the rather dis- 
concerting fact that, in the present heart of our Western Society*s 
^New World* of North America, there is to-day a large and wide- 
spread population of European blood and Western Christian social 
heritage which has been unmistakably and profoundly barbarized 
by being marooned in the Appalachian backwoods after serving 
a preliminary term of exile on ‘the Celtic Fringe*.^ 

* See V. C (i) (c) 4, p. 356, footnote 6, above, for the historical development, through 
a nximber of intervening stages, of the imperium redivivum. of the Sui and the T^ang 
out of the Han Empire’s To Pa barbarian ‘successor-state* in Shansi. 

* This likeness of the Sinic imperium redivvoum. of the Sui and the T’ang to the 

East Roman Empire, in a common contrast to ‘the Holy Roman Empire’, is examined 
further in Part X, below. 3 See II. I> (vii), vol. ii, pp. 311— 12, above. 
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The barbarizing effect of the American frontier has been de- 
scribed with equal eloquence and insight by an American historian 
who is a master of the subject. 

Tn the settlement of America we have to obser\’e how European life 
entered the continent and how America modified and developed that 
life and reacted on Europe. Our early history is the study of European 
germs developing in an American environment. . . , The frontier is the 
line of most rapid and effective Americanization. The wilderness mas- 
ters the colonist. It finds him a European in dress, industries, tools, 
modes of travel and thought. It takes him from the railroad car and puts 
him in the birch canoe. It strips off the garments of civilization and 
arrays him in the hunting shirt and the moccasin- It puts him in the 
log cabin of the Cherokee and Iroquois and runs an Indian palisade 
around him. Before long he has gone to planting Indian com and 
plowing with a sharp stick ; he shouts the war-cry and takes the scalp in 
orthodox Indian fashion. In short, at the frontier the environment is 
at first too strong for the man. He must accept the conditions which it 
furnishes, or perish ; and so he fits himself into the Indian clearings and 
follows the Indian trails. Little by little he transforms the wilderness ; 
but the outcome is not the old Europe. . . . The fact is that here is a 
new product that is American.*^ 

The thesis is that, although the Indian frontier of the United 
States has ceased to exist as a physical fact with a precise geo- 
graphical locus, it has succeeded nevertheless in immorta liz ing 
itself by setting a permanent spiritual impress upon the national 
life of a new nation of European origin which, as the frontier 
travelled westward across the Continent,^ was steadily growing in 
stature on American ground. If this thesis is correct, then we are 
bound to declare that, in North America at any rate, a social pull 
of prodigious force has been exerted upon one section of the 
dominant minority of our modem Western World by one section 
of the external proletariat. For, on this showing, the influence 
of the now physically obsolete Indian frontier is visible not only 
in the ‘living museum’ of barbarized frontiersmen who have been 
left stranded in an Appalachian fastness by the westward-rolling 
tide of American ‘nation-building’ ; the frontier has also carved for 
itself a vaster monument in a more lasting medium by introduc- 
ing a vein which is certainly distinctive, and possibly predomin^t, 
into the new-made American national character, ^^^en we remind 
ourselves of the initial disparity — and this in spiritual culture as 
well as in corporate physical strength — ^between the incomers from 
Europe who have built this new nation up and the American 
aborigines whom they have swept out of tibeir path, and when 

I Turner, F. J.i The Frontier tn American History (New York 1921, Holt), pp. 3— 4 * 
Part of this passage has been quoted already in II. D (vii), vol. ii, p. 3 footoote i , 
above. » See V. C (i) (r) 3, pp, 207 and 328-32, above. 
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we further recall that the Indian frontier of the European colonies 
in North America was in physical existence for barely two cen- 
turies and a half, reckoning from the landing of the first settlers 
on the Atlantic coast down to the time when their descendants 
reached and occupied their natural frontier on the Pacific sea-board 
of the North American Continent, we shall be more astonished 
than ever at the strength of the influence exerted by a barbarism 
which was continually ‘on the run’ upon an invading civilization 
which hardly paused in its march across the American Continent 
and which was animated by the ‘driving-power’, and backed by 
the weight,^ of the whole body social of Western Christendom in 
its European homeland. In the light of this American portent it 
would be rash to assume that the spiritual malady of barbarization 
is a peril which our modem Western dominant minority can afford 
to disregard. On our American precedent an Ethiopian barbarism 
that has been crushed by methods more barbarous than its own 
may perhaps be expected to revenge itself by transferring its habi- 
tation from Abyssinian to Italian souls and perpetuating itself, no 
longer innocuously in a primitive Africa, but lethally in a decadent 
Europe. 

(^) Vulgarity and Barbarism in Art. 

If we pass nejrt: from the general field of ‘Manners and Customs* 
to the special field of Art, we shall find the sense of promiscuity 
betraying itself, here again, in the two alternative forms of vul- 
garity and barbarism with which .we have now made ourselves 
familiar. In one or other of these forms the Art of a disintegrating 
civilization is apt to pay for an abnormally wide and rapid geo- 
graphical diffusion by forfeiting that distinctiveness of style which 
is the sign manual of well-being in Art perhaps even more con- 
spicuously than it is in any of the other activities of a civilization 
that is still in its growth. 

Two classic examples of vulgarity in Art are the fashions in 
which a disintegrating Minoan and a disintegrating Syriac Society 
successively radiated their aesthetic influence round the shores of 
the Mediterranean. The interregnum {circa 1425—1125 b.c.) which 
followed the overthrow of the Minoan ‘thalassocracy’ is marked — 
in the ‘artifacts*, disinterred by our modern Western archaeologists, 
which are our sole evidence for the course of Minoan history — by 
the vulgar fashion, labelled ‘Late Minoan III’, which outranges 
in its diffusion all the earlier and finer Minoan styles and similarly 

* For its xrange a«e Glotz, G. : JLa Civilisation J&gienne (Paris 1923, Renaissance du 
Ljvre), pp. 64 and 248—50. In this age when it was in articulo mortis ^ the Minoan ciilture 
spr^d from the Aegean to Macedonia in one direction and to Cyprus in another, and 
Syrian princesses took to dressing d la critoise. 
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the ‘Time of Troubles* {circa 925-525 B.c.) which followed the 
breakdown of the Syriac Civilization is marked by the equally 
vulgar and equally widespread mechanical combination of motifs 
drawn promiscuously from Egyptiac and from Babylonic sources 
which was difFused from Tyrian and Sidonian workshops into the 
sister Hellenic World in the Aegean, as well as into the barbarian 
hinterlands of Carthage and of Gades. 

In the history of Hellenic art a corresponding vulgarity found 
expression in the excessively rich decoration which came into 
vogue with the Corinthian order of architecture — an extravagance 
which is the very antithesis of the distinctive note of the Hellenic 
genius ; and, when we look for outstanding examples of this fashion, 
which reached its climax in the Imperial Age of Hellenic history 
{circa 35 B.c.— a.d. 375), we shall not find them at the geographic^ 
heart of the Hellenic World. As illustrations of this florid display 
of aesthetic decadence, the surviving columns of the Olympieum 
at Athens are not so characteristic as the remains of the temple of 
a non-Hellenic divinity at Ba'lbak, or as the sarcophagi that were 
manufactured by Hellenic ‘monumental masons’ to harbour the 
mortal remains of Philhellene barbarian war-lords on the far 
eastern rim of the Iranian Plateau.^ 

If we turn from the archaeological to the literary record of the 
disintegration of the Hellenic Civilization, we find that the ‘high- 
brows* of the first few generations after the breakdown of 431 B.c. 
bewailed the vulgarization of Hellenic music and the deplorable 
effect upon the Hellenic 8thos of a change for the worse in an art 
to which Hellenic souls were particularly sensitive. And we have 
already noticed in another context^ the vulgarization of the Attic 
drama at the hands of Atx>vvaov 'T^yylTo.i (‘United Artists, Ltd.’) 
who tore it up from its roots in the ^eatre of Dionysus at Athens 
in order to hawk it up and down the world from Parthia to Spain. 

In the modem Western World we may observe that it is the 
floridly decadent and not the severely classical style of Hellenic 
architecture that has inspired our Western Hellenizing fashions of 
Baroque and Rococo, And in the so-called ‘chocolate-box style’ of 
our Victorian and Edwardian ‘commercial art’^ we can discern an 
analogue of ‘Late Minoan III’ that bids fair to conquer, not merely 
the Mediterranean Basin, but the whole face of the planet in the 
service of a peculiarly Western commercial technique of visually 
advertising the tradesman’s wares. 

I See III. C (i) (a), vol. iii, p. 13 1 ; HI- C (ii) (a), vol. iii, p. 247, footnote a ; V. C (i) 
(tf) 2, in the present volume, pp* i 34 “ 5 ; V, C (i) (c:) 3, p. 196, above. 

a In IV. C (iii) (fr) I4> vol. iv, p. 243> above. ^ 

3 For the corresponding modem Western monstrosity of ^commercial architecture 
see the passage quoted from Frobenius in V. C {i) (e) 3, p. 301, footnote i, above. 
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The fatuousness of ‘the chocolate-box style’ is so desolating that 
it has provoked even a generation as aesthetically obtuse as ours^ 
into attempting desperate remedies. Our archaistic flight from 
vulgarity into a pre-‘ Pre-Raphaelite’ Byzantinism is discussed in a 
later chapter but in this place we have to take note of the con- 
temporary and alternative flight from vulgarity into Barbarism. 
Self-respecting Western sculptors of the present day who have not 
found a congenial asylum in Byzantium have turned their eyes 
towards Benin ; and it is not only in the glyptic branch of art that 
a Western World whose own sources of creativeness have ap- 
parently run dry has been seeking fresh aesthetic inspiration from 
the barbarians of West Africa. West African music and dancing, 
as well as West African sculpture, have been imported into the 
heart of the Western World on the lips and in the limbs of African 
conscript-immigrants; Congolese slaves have carried them into 
America, and Senegalese mercenaries into Europe; and the effect 
upon the ^thos of our Western dominant minority has been so 
swiftly and so deeply demoralizing that, if Plato could have wit- 
nessed it, he would assuredly have lifted up his hands and given 
thanks to Apollo for Timotheus. 

This triumph of a Negro art in the northern states of America 
and in the western countries of Europe represents a much more 
signal victory for Barbarism than the progressive barbarization of 
the Hellenic image and superscription on the staters of King 
Philip’s mintage in the course of the long and slow journey of this 
Hellenic coin-type from the banks of the Strymon to the banks of 
the Thames in Ultima Thule.3 

To a layman’s eye the flight to Benin and the flight to Byzantium 
seem equally unlikely to lead the latter-day Western artist to the 
recovery of his lost soul. 

Hoc se quisque modo fugitat, quern scilicet, ut fit, 

effugere haud potis est.** 

And yet, even if he cannot save himself, it is still not impossible 
that he may be a means of salvation for others. ‘A mediocre 
teacher, giving mechanical instruction in a science that has been 
created by men of genius, may awake in some one of his pupils the 
vocation which he has never felt in himself’ and, if the ‘commer- 
cial art’ of a disintegrating Hellenic World performed the astonish- 
ing feat of evoking the supremely creative art of Mahayanian 


* On tlie aesthetic obtuseneas of modem Western Man see the acute observations 
of Dean '^at hs^e been quoted in III. C (iii), vol. iii, p. 387, above. 

* See V. C (1) (d) 8 tjS), vol. vi, p. 60, below. 

3 See V. C (i) (c) 3, p. 198, above. 

* Lucretius: r>e lUrum Natura^ Book III, U. 1068-9, quoted already in I. C (i) (a), 

vol. 1, p, 55, above. \ 

3 Bergson, quoted already in III. C (ii) (a), vol. iii, p. 247, above. 
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Buddhism through its encounter with the religious experience of 
another disintegrating world on Indie ground,^ we cannot venture 
to pronounce a priori that the modem Western ‘chocolate-box 
style" is incapable of working similar miracles as it is flaunted 
round the globe on the advertiser’s hoardings and sky-signs. 

(y) Lingue Frafiche, 

In the field of Language the sense of promiscuity in a disintegrat- 
ing society reveals itself in the change from a local distinctiveness 
to a general confusion of tongues. 

Though the institution of Language exists for the purpose of 
serving as a means of communication between one human being 
and another, the social effect of Language in the history of Mankind 
up to date, as far as we have knowledge of it, has actually been on 
the whole to divide the Human Race and not to imite it; for 
hitherto this institution (which in itself is one of the clearest of 
the criteria that distinguish men from brutes) has been current in 
so great a number of such extremely diverse forms that even the 
languages which have w-on the widest currency and enjoyed the 
longest vogue have never yet become common to more than a 
fraction of Mankind. Even within the narrower subjective world 
of the individual human being’s experience in his brief personal 
span of Time and Space it has hitherto been rare for him to find 
himself speaking a language that has been common to all other 
human beings who have come within his ken either by intercourse 
or by report. An element which has seldom been absent from 
Man’s mental picture of the world in which he lives is a conscious- 
ness of the existence of ‘foreigners’ whose principal hall-mark is 
their unintelligible speech; and thus it has come about that an 
institution which is common to all Mankind and which dis- 
tinguishes Man from all other embodiments of Life on this planet 
has hitherto served in practice to distinguish and divide one human 
community from another as well as to identify and unite with one 
another the respective members of each one of these innumerable 
separate linguistic communities into which the Human Family has 
hitherto been parcelled out. This is the penalty which Mankind 
has had to pay for the narrowness of the limits of mutual intelligi- 
bility. For in fact, so far as our modem Western knowledge goes, 
there has never really yet been a time when ‘the whole Earth was 
of one language and of one speech’.^ A mutual intelligibility that 
knows no exceptions and no limits is a potential achievement of 
the power of speech which may be its ultimate purpose and its 

I See III. C (i) (a)^ vol. iii, p. 131; III. C (ii) (<j), vol. iii, p. 247, footnote 2; V. C 
(i) (c) 3, in the present volume, pp. 134—5; ®ucid V. C (i) (c) 3, p. 196, above. 

* Oen. xi. i. 
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eventual goal ; but, if so, we can only say that the purpose has never 
yet been attained and that the goal still lies hidden in the Future. 
Hitherto, any widespread uniformity — even within limits far short 
of a world-wide range — has been exceptional, while an extreme 
variety of tongues has been the rule. We find this rule of linguistic 
diversity prevailing, not only in primitive societies like those which 
still survive in the Sudan, ^ but also in civilizations in their growth 
stage. The Hellenic World, for example, included non-Greek- 
speaking Carians and Lycians, as well as Greek-speaking peoples, 
within the ambit of its city-state culture since the earliest date to 
which our records of Hellenic history go back;^ and among the 
Greek-speaking majority there was a diversity of dialect and script 
between one district and another, and even between one city-state 
and another within the same district, which was jealously preserved 
as the distinctive shibboleth and hall-mark of a diversity of local 
character and was only ironed out into complete uniformity by the 
last tribulations of the Hellenic ‘Time of Troubles ’.3 Again, in 
our modem Western World in our own day — ^whether we are 
living already in a ‘Time of Troubles* or still in an age of growth^ 
— a local diversity of language within an oecumenical uniformity 
of culture is an even more conspicuous feature than it was in the 
Hellenic World in the early and the middle chapters of Hellenic 
history. 

It is in disintegrating civilizations at an advanced stage of their 
decline that we are apt to see languages — following the fortunes 
of the communities that speak them as their mother-tongues — 
waging internecine wars with one another and conquering, when 
victorious, wide dominions at their discomfited rivals* expense ; and, 
if there is any grain of historical fact in the legend^ of a confusion 
of tongues in the land of Sliinar at the foot of an unfinished zig- 
gurat in a recently built city of Babel, the story perhaps takes us 
to Babylon in an age in which the Sumeric universal state was 
breaking up, and the Sumeric Civilization dissolving, after the 
death of Hammurabi {imperabat circa 1947—1905 Babylon 

had been the capital of the Sumeric universal state in those latter 
days when ‘the Empire of Sumer and Akkad* was being kept alive 


* See Part III. A, Annex I, vol. iii, p- 393, above. 

® On the other hand it was not until after the breakdown of the Hellenic Civilization 
that the Greek-speaking barbarians north and north-west of the Thermopylae- 
Naupaotus line were brought into the Hellenic fold (see III. C (ii) (6), Annex IV, vol. 
iii, p. 478, above). 

3 See Buck, C. O.: Introduction to the Study of the Greek Dialects (Boston 1910, 
Ginn), pp. 154—5 and 157, 

This not yet soluble problem of historical diagnosis has been noticed in I. B (iv), 
vol. i, pp. 36—7, above, and is considered further in V. C (ii) (6), vol. vi, pp. 313-14, 
below, ^ 5 Oen. xi. 1—9. 

\ vol.i, pp. 106 and ixo, and IV. C (ii) (6) i, vol. iv, pp. 63-4, above, 

and V. C (n) (&), vol. vi, pp. 297—8, below. 
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by a Babylonian dynasty of Amorite princes of whom Hammurabi 
himself was the most eminent representative;^ and it might well 
be remembered in a ‘folk-memory*^ that ‘the Lord did there con- 
found the language of ail the Earth, and from thence did the Lord 
scatter them abroad upon the face of all the Earth’ ; for in th^ 
catastrophic last chapter of Sumeric history the Sumerian lan- 
guage became a dead language after having played an historic role 
as the original linguistic vehicle of the Sumerian culture, while 
even the Akkadian language, which had attained to an upstart 
parity with Sumerian in the course of the Sumeric decline and 
fall, had now to contend with a host of external prole t a rian verna- 
culars — Hyksos and Hittite and Klassite — ^which had been brought 
into the derelict domain of the Sumeric universal state by bar- 
barian war-bands that were ranging over it and settling down upon 
it during the post-Sumeric Volkexwanderung.^ 

We may thus perhaps venture to interpret this famous legend 
as the persistent echo of a bitter lament for the passing of a lan- 
guage which had formerly been current for a season, not indeed 
over the whole Earth, but at least over the whole domain of a 
single disintegrating civilization ; and we may then go on to surmise 
that a uniform medium of linguistic communication which was 
looked back to with such poignant regret after it had passed out of 
currency may have been looked forward to with a proportionately 
keen longing in an earlier age when the very idea of an oecumenical 
language w^as still only a hope or a dream. This conjecture is fully 
in accord with the picture of the characteristic social circumstances 
of a ‘Time of Troubles’ which has already unfolded itself in this 
Study in other contexts. In a ‘Time of Troubles’, when a society 
is violently plucked up by the roots, those traditional articulations 
of the social structure which have grown up gradually and ^tur- 
ally through the ages are suddenly confounded. The once distinct 
and separate local communities now collide and intermingle with 
one another; the Orontes flows into the Tiber and Ae agony 
which these tribulations are bound in any case to inflict on the 
human beings who are called upon to endure them is aggravated 
by the special pains of loneliness and helplessness so long as the 
victims of the social convulsion, when they are thrown together in 
their strange new relations of hostility or comradeship, continue 


I See I. C (i) (6), voL i, pp. 103 and 106, above, and V, C (ii) (&), vol. vi, pp. a 97 - 8 » 

a For the nature and operation o£ ‘folk-memory* see V. C (ii) (o). Annex II, vol. vi, 

^^3 Ipor tMs Vdlkerwanderung see I. C (i) (B), vol. i, pp. 104—11, and V. O (i) (tf) 3, in 
the present volume, pp. abS’-b, above. . . ^ ^ 

^ The famous passage of Juvenal has been quoted already m V. C (1} (c) a, p. 07, 
above. 
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to be divided by the barriers of linguistic diversity mat are a 
legacy of their former state. The legend of the confusion of 
tongues is true to life in fastening upon this state of mutual un- 
intelligibility as being a sovereign impediment to concerted social 
action in face of a new and unprecedented social crisis; and this 
association of linguistic diversity with social paralysis can be illus- 
trated by examples that stand out conspicuously in the full light 
of history. 

In our Western World in our own generation this was one of 
the fatal weaknesses of that Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy which 
perished in the General War of 1914—18; and even in the in- 
humanly efficient Slave-Household of the Ottoman Padishah in its 
age of maturity, in a.d. 1651, we see the curse of Babel descending 
upon the Ich-oghlans within the precincts of the Seraglio and re- 
ducing them to impotence at the critical moment of a palace 
revolution. In their excitement the boys forgot their artificially 
acquired ^Osmanli idiom; and the astonished ears of the spectators 
were smitten by the sound of ‘a tumult . . . with different voices 
and languages — ^for some cried in Georgian, others Albanian, 
Bosnian, Mingrelian, Turkish and Italian’.^ In this historical 
instance of ‘speaking with tongues’ the multitude were not 
miraculously hearing from the lips of others, but were automatically 
rearticulating on their own lips, their ‘own tongue wherein’ they 
had been ‘bom’,^ while they were momentarily forgetting the new 
common language in which they had been sedulously instructed 
for the very purpose of enabling them to act effectively by acting 
in concert. We may allow ourselves to surmise that the memory 
of this paralysing experience inspired this batch of Ich^oghlans in 
after-life to master their 'Osmanli language of official intercourse 
with as thorough a command as they possessed over their now 
disconcerting mother-tongues. But all the circumstances of this 
trivial incident of Ottoman history are inverted in the momentous 
episode in which a ‘speaking with tongues’ is reported for the first 
time in the Acts of the Apostles.^ In that scene depicted in the 
saga of the infancy of the Christian Church the tongues which are 
spoken are foreign to the lips of the speakers; these speakers are 
unlettered Galilaeans, who have hitherto never spoken, and seldom 
heard, any other language than their native Aramaic; their sudden 
outbreak into other tongues is represented as being a miraculous 
gift from God, which they exercise ‘as the Spirit’ gives ‘them 
utterance’ ; and this gift is the first in which their new inspiration 
is manifested; for, according to the tale, the miracle of the Apostles 

* Rycaut, P,: The Present State of the Ottoman Empire (London 1668, Starkey & 
Brome), p. 18. a Acts ii. 8. 3 Acts ii. 1-13. 
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speaking ‘with other tongues’ breaks out immediately after the 
descent of the Holy Ghost upon them. 

While this tale may be diversely interpreted as history or as 
legend, there will be no dispute about the point in it which here 
concerns us. It is clear that, in the view of the writer of the Acts, 
the gift of tongues was the first enhancement of their natural 
faculties that was needed by Apostles who had been charged with 
the tremendous task of converting Mankind to a newly revealed 
‘higher religion’. Indeed, the world- wide range of their mission 
and the enhancement of their natural faculties through an in- 
pouring of the spirit of God are two things which the writer 
expressly brings into direct relation with one another in an earlier 
passage : 

* Ye shall receive power after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you ; 
and ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem and in all Judaea 
and in Samaria and unto the uttermost part of the Earth.’* 

Since the Acts of the Apostles is a mirror of the minds of the 
Christian missionaries of file first generation, these passages are 
evidence that the boon of an oecumenical medium of communica- 
tion was as ardently desired by the pioneer propagators of a new- 
born Christianity as the loss of an historic lingua franca must have 
been keenly regretted by those survivors of the shipwreck of the 
Sumeric Society to whose grievous experience we may tentatively 
trace back the legend of the confusion of tongues in the Book of 
Genesis. In the view of the authorities behind the author of the 
Acts the Pentecostal gift of tongues is in fact a miraculous substi- 
tute for a natural facility — ^fiie currency of a lingua franca — ^for lack 
of which the early Christian missionaries might othervdse have 
found themselves almost prohibitively handicapped. 

If this is a true reading of the passage, the eagerness and grati- 
tude of these early Christian missionaries for the gift of speech 
in a multitude of local vernacular languages may still, however, at 
first sight seem surprising when we consider that the Apostles’ 
world in the first century of the Christian Era was far less ill sup- 
plied with lingue franche than our world is to-day. The mother- 
tongue of the Galilaeans of that age was an Aramaic which would 
carry any Palestinian speaker of it northwards as far as the Amanus 
and eastwards as far as the Zagros and westwards as far as the 
Nile, while the Greek in which the Acts themselves are written 
wotild carry the writer in Saint Paul’s company overseas through 
‘the Isles of the Gentiles’^ as far as Rome — ^and on beyond Rome 
to the Rhdne and the Pyrenees and the Atlas, if the swords of Paul’s 


^ Acts i. 8. 


* Gen. X. 5, 
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Roman gaolers would drop their points to give further passage to 
the intrepid Greek-spealang preacher of an Aramaic-speaking 
Christ. Any child of that age who commanded both these two 
oecumenical languages had it in his power to address himself — 
through the written word, at any rate — ^to a public which extended, 
east and west, from the coxmtr5rmen of the learned Magi to the 
subjects of the cultivated King Juba — as is testified by a celebrated 
contemporary of the anonymous author of the Acts. The Jewish 
historian Josephus* tells us in the preface to one of his works^ ^qw 
he first wrote the book in Aramaic for the information of half his 
world and then, for the instruction of the other half, published 
a translation of it in Greek. 

In Josephuses opinion the previously published works on the 
Romano- Jewish War of a.d. 66—70 which had been written in 
Greek by non- Jewish authors were without exception highly un- 
satisiE^actory. 

‘Such works consist of alternate invective and encomium, without a 
vestige of historical accuracy; and this has induced me to offer to the 
public of the Roman Empire, in a Greek translafion, a work of my own, 
originally composed in my native language [i.e. in Aramaic] and published 
in the non-Hellenic Orient (a toZs avco ^ap^dpoLs rrfj 'narpLcp cruvrd^as 
dv€TT€pu 4 ta^p 6 r€pov)i ... I felt it a paradox that the truth concerning events 
of such importance should be allowed to remain in doubt, and that the 
Parthians, the Babylonians, the most remote peoples of Arabia, my own 
compatriots beyond the Euphrates and the inhabitants of Adiabene 
should be accurately informed, through my labours, of the origin, 
vicissitudes and issue of the war, while the Greeks and all Romans who 
did not serve in the campaign should have nothing better at their dis- 
posal than flattering or fictitious accotmts which conceal the truth.* 

It will be seen that the world for which Josephus was writing 
was uncommonly well equipped in the matter of lingue franche if 
a command of no more than two languages would suffice to enable 
an author to bring his book within reach of all potential readers of 
it. Perhaps the reason for this trivial yet striking exception to the 
general disharmony and frustration which were the outstanding 
features of the social life of Josephus’s time and place was that 
Josephus’s world was composed of the overlapping domains of no 
less than three civilizations — ^the Babylonic, the Syriac, and the 
Hellenic — ^which had successively broken down and had so given 
play for the spread of lingue franche in the course of their own 
disintegration. In the world- wide Great Society of the present 
age it would be difficult for any writer to reach so large a propor- 

* For Josephus’s career as an example of Withdrawal-and-Retum see III. C (ii) (6), 
vol. iii, pp. 294—6, above. 

* Josephus: The RoTnano-yewish War: Preface — Book I, chaps, i— 16* 
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tion of his potential public as Josephus was able to reach without 
having to do more than simply write his book in his own mother- 
tongue and then translate it into a single other language. In our 
world neither a Russian book wdth a French translation nor an 
Arabic book with an English translation would command so wide 
a range of readers as was accessible to a book written in Aramaic 
and translated into Greek by a Palestinian Jew in the first century 
of the Christian Era. 

We may next observe that the peoples mentioned in the cata- 
logue^ of those in whose local mother-tongues the Apostles 
miraculously began to speak on the Day of Pentecost are almost 
all of them included either in the Aramaic-reading or in the Greek- 
reading portion of Josephus’s public. The Parthians and Arabians 
are mentioned by name in the Acts as w^ell as in Josephus’s cata- 
logue of Aramaic-readers ; Josephus’s Aramaic-reading Babylon- 
ians and Adiabenians are next-door-neighbours of the ‘Medes and 
Elamites and the dwellers in Mesopotamia’ whom the writer of 
the Acts has included in his list; and we may presume that the 
Aramaic language was also current among these three peoples 
likewise. Why was it, then, that the Apostles’ own native Galilaean 
Aramaic did not serve them, without any special gift of tongues, 
for speaking to such of their audience as belonged at any rate to 
thpse five out of the fifteen nationalities mentioned, as well as to 
the Aramaic-speaking dwellers in Judaea? And, as for the other 
nine — ^the dwellers in ‘Cappadocia, in Pontus and Asia, Phrygia 
and Pamphylia, in Egypt and in the parts of Libya about Cyrene, 
and strangers of Rome (Jews and proselytes)’, together with the 
‘Cretes’ — could not the Apostles have anticipated Josephus by 
reaching them, one and aU, in a single non-Aramaic language, 
namely Greek? Was not the gift of a dozen other tongues, in 
addition to their native Aramaic, a superfluous prodigality ? 
Would it not have sufficed for these hereditarily Aramaic-speaking 
preachers of the Word to be miraculously endowed with an addi- 
tional power of speech in Greek, and in Greek only? 

This apparent inconsequence may find its explanation in the 
fact that Ae people whom the Apostles were addressing were 
drawm from the same range of coimtries as Josephus’s public 
without being drawn from the same class. Whereas Josephus was 
undoubtedly writing for an intellectual eUte, it seems likely that 
the ‘Jews, devout men, out of every nation under heaven’, who, 
dwelling in Jerusalem, there suddenly (as the story goes) heard 
issuing from the Apostles’ lips the local vernaculars of their re- 
spective countries of origin, wdll for the most part have been 

^ Acts ii. 9—1 1. 
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people of a humbler and less highly sophisticated sort.^ And one 
of the points of difference between these two different social strata 
was probably just this, that the people on the lowlier level were 
masters of their mother-tongue only, while those of the superior 
rank were masters of one or more lingua franche in addition to their 
mother-tongue, unless they happened (as was the happy fortune 
of an Axamaic-speaking G^ilaean or Judaean or a Greek-speaking 
Pamphylian or ‘Crete’) to have inherited as their mother-tongue 
one of the languages of wider currency.^ One reason why Josephus 
was able to reach his far-flung public through the medium of no 
more than two languages was because this public belonged ex- 
clusively to a cultured, and therefore bilingual or trilingual, 
minority. If, instead of setting out to write a ‘serious work’ for 
‘high^brows’, Josephus had been called, like the Apostles, to 
preach salvation to the unlettered multitude, neither his own 
native Aramaic nor his laboriously acquired Greek would have 
carried him anything like so far. His Aramaic preaching would 
have been understanded of the people from Judaea and Mesopo- 
tamia and Babylonia and Adiabene, while his Greek preaching 
might have been partially intelligible to those from Crete and 
Cyrene and Pamphylia, as well as to some of those from Asia and 
from Rome ; but, when he came to the pilgrims from the back parts 
of ALrabia and Iran and Anatolia, he would soon have found him- 
self praying for the miraculous gift of tongues as his only hope of 
being able to enter into communication with these outlandish 
potential converts whose exotic native vernaculars were the only 
media through which the Word could be conveyed to them. 

This contrast between the respective linguistic problems with 
which the Apostles and Josephus had to cope brings out more 
clearly what the difference is between the linguistic situation in a 
disintegrating society and the situation in other social circum- 
stances. In a disintegrating society, as in other places and times, 
the masses are masters of their mother-tongue only, and of no 
oAer language besides ; but at the same time the process of social 
disintegration is accompanied by two linguistic processes which 
are specially characteristic of it: in the first place, the original 

* Such, at any rate, is to-day the general character of the corresponding element in 
the Jewish commxinity at Jerusalem — in contrast, for example, to the Zionists. 

* To pursue our analysis of the respective social ingredients in the Palestinian Jewry 
or the first and of the twentieth century of the Christian Era, we should' perhaps like- 
wise j^d to-day that, among the ‘devout men* belonging to the Agudath Israel^ only a 
y^ority would be masters of a second language in addition to their mother-tongue 
(whether they were East-European Yiddish-speaking Jews or Central-Asian Tajik- 
speaking Jews or Yamani Ai^bic-speaking Jews). On the other hand we should find 
that all the Zionists possessed at least a^.smattering of Neo-Hebrew, and that many of 
mem were also masters of one of the world-languages of the day— e.g. English or 
French — even when they were Jews who had been bom and brought up in some 
Etiroi>ean 'country in which neither English nor French was the local vernacular. 
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mother-tongue of some communities or countries is ousted by an 
intrusive language (as, in the case in point, Hebrew had been 
ousted by Aramaic in Judaea and Assyro-Babylonian by Aramaic 
in Babylonia and in Adiabene);^ and in the second place certain 
of these aggressive languages also become lingue franche on the lips 
of an intellectual elite over a far wider geographical range th^ the 
regions in which they have succeeded in supplanting the original 
mother-tongue of the masses (as, in the case in point, Aramaic had 
gained currency as a lingua franca in Parthia and Media and Elam 
and Arabia without having at the same time supplanted the local 
Iranian and Arabic vernaculars).^ 

In the social circumstances in which the need for such a lingua 
franca, or supplementary language of more than local currency, 
has begun to make itself felt, there are several alternative means 
through which the growing demand may be supplied in different 
degrees of efficacy. 

The simplest media of mental communication across the boun- 
daries of parochial language-areas are not languages nor even scripts, 
but are mere systems of numerical notation. The classic example 
is the famous Incaic system of quipus — sets of cords which w^ere 
variously coloured and knotted to convey a wdde range of meanings 
with the aid of an elaborate scheme of mnemonics — and these un- 
written records which spoke the same wordless language to men 
of different tongues were one of the essential instruments in the 
administration of an Incaic Empire which grew to the stature of 
an Andean universal state. A cruder form of the same material 
device, in the shape of ‘tallies*, was employed in one of the most 
efficiently administered kingdoms in the Transalpine part of 
medieval Western Christendom; and a more elegant form is m 
daily use in our own world to-day in the shape of the Arabic 
numerals — ^which have now won their way to an almost ubiqui- 
tous currency, though the numbers for which they stand are known 
in different languages by a vast variety of names conveyed in a 
considerable variety of scripts. 

When we pass from numerals to ‘characters’ ,3 we see the Latin 

I See I. C (i) (^>), vol, i, p, 79; IV. C (iii) (c) 3 (a), vol. iv, p. 4S4; and V. C (i) (^) 
in the present volume, pp- 117—19, above, and the present chapter, p. 499, footnote 5, 
below. , 

a See V. C (i) (c) a, p. 123, footnote a, above, and the present chapter, pp, 499 > 
below. , . . ^ 

3 On the border-line between numerical notations and scnpte that convey, imt 
numerals, but the sounds of articulate hu m a n speech, we may conjectur^y place the 
still xmdeciphered scripts (representing several distinct systems) _ wrura have been 
recovered from the debris of the Minoan World by the enterprise of our modem 
Western archaeologists (see V. C (i) (^r) a, p. 84, above). In the preset contest w may 
take note of the fact that, in the history of the Minoan system of writing or notahon, 
as far as it is as yet possible for us to reconstruct it, an orig in ^ vanety seems to have 
given way to a subsequent uniformity at about the time of the foundation or a .^moan 
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Alphabet steadily winning its way towards as wide a currency as 
that of the Arabic numerals, thanks to the convenient fact that the 
same letters can be employed in different languages with an almost 
endless variety of phonetic values — ^while the only rival of the 
Latin Alphabet which is stubbornly refusing to be driven off the 
field is the ideographical Sinic script, in which every ‘character’ 
stands for a more or less precise and constant meaning, though 
there may be no recognizable afiinity between the respective 
sounds in which, in different dialects, the same ‘character’, with 
the same meaning, is translated out of brushwork into the living 
speech that can be uttered by human mouths and heard by human 
ears.* If the Arabic numerals are an example of an international 
notation and the Latin Alphabet an example of an international 
script, the Sinic ideograms show how a script that has already 
gained an international currency may go half-way along the further 
road of evolution into an international language as well; for this 
ideographical script has achieved the feat of giving a more than 
parochial currency to mental meanings as well as to visual ‘charac- 
ters’. Yet, regarded strictly as an international language, the Sinic 
system of ideograms is evidently imperfect, since its success in 
standardizing the painted sign and the associated meaning has not 
been crowned by a standardization of the sounds in which this 
meaning is conveyed in living speech; and, for the social purposes 
of a lingua franca^ aural intelligibility is even more important than 
visual. In order to be complete, a lingua franca must be equipped 
with uniform ‘phonemes’ or articulate sounds which convey con- 
stant meanings to the ear, as well as with the uniform ‘characters’ 
by which constant meanings are conveyed to the eye. 

Such a lingua franca^ complete in all its parts, may be de- 
liberately invented — as, for instance, Esperanto has been invented 
in our own world and age. Indeed, it might have been expected 
a priori that this would turn out to be the usual origin of lingue 
franchei for, in a language which ex hypothesi has to be learnt by 
an effort of will in a utilitarian spirit, instead of being acquired 
unconsciously as a mother-tongue, it is manifest that the two 
supreme desiderata will be simplicity and regularity, and these 

universal state^; — that event 'is to be equated with the beginning of the period which 
the archaeologists have labelled ‘IVliddle IMinoan III* (for this equation see I. C (i) (a), 
voL i, pp. 92—3; IV. C (ii) (6) I, vol. iv, p. 64; and V. C (i) (c) 3, in the present 
P- ^36, above; and V. C (ii) (6), yoL vi, p. 312, below). In 'Middle Minoan II*, 
which presumably coincided in date with the final paroxysm of a Minoan 'Time of 
Troubles*, two separate hieroglyphic scripts, known as 'A* and ‘B*, simultaneously 
made their appearance. At the bemnning of 'Middle Minoan III’ a new linear script, 
composed eclectically out of ^ the earUer systems, suddenly came on the scene and 
superseded the two hieroglyphic scripts completely (Glotz, G. : La Civilisation J^gienne 
(Pans Z923, Renaissance du Livre), p. 429). 

* See III. C (i) (c), vol. iii, p. 175, above. 
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two qualities are imparted to works of art more easily than they 
are foxmd in unkempt Nature. As a matter of experience, however, 
it is notorious that diere is no known instance of a synthetic lingua 
franca becoming a really effective instrument of social intercourse ; 
for the utmost intellectual ingenuity that may have been expended 
on an artificial language by a cunning verbal artificer will not 
compensate for the absence of the emotional associations that ac- 
company, and invigorate, any natural language — even one which 
has had half its roots cut away in the process of being converted 
from a mother-tongue into a linguistic second string for use when 
wanted over a wider range of intercommunication. An empirical 
survey will show us that every lingua franca that has played a 
historic role up to date has been a natural language which has 
first appeared on the scene as the mother-tongue of some local 
community and has subsequently extended its currency from an 
original range that may have been very narrow. ^ 

In examining the causes and the consequences of such trans- 
formations of local mother-tongues into oecumenical lii^ue franche 
we shall find, on the one hand, that a language which wins this kind 
of victory over its rivals usually owes its success to the social ad- 
vantage of having served, in an age of social disintegration, as the 
tool of some community which has been potent in war or else in 
commerce. On the other hand, we shall that languages, just 
like the human beings who speak them, are imable to win victories 
without paying a price. And the price which a language pays for 
gaining £he currency of a lingua franca is the sacrifice of its native 
subtleties and niceties; for it is only on lips that have learnt it in 
infancy that any language is ever spoken with that eflEortless per- 
fection which is the dower of Nature and the despair of Art. In 
fact, a language — even a natural language — cannot gain an arti- 
ficial currency without a risk of becoming vulgarized. A flagrant 
example of this process in the modem Western World is the 
vulgarization of the Low Dutch mother-tongue of the Nether- 
landers into Afrikaans on the lips of ex-French-speaking Hu^enot 
refugees in South African territories that were once dominions of 
the Dutch Republic, These strangers have cl ums ily broken the 
sharp edges, and crudely confounded the lights and shades, of an 
alien language which they have adopted without enthusiasm in the 
house of exile as one of the incidental hardships of a cmel des^y. 
The aesthetic and intellectual impoverishment which forces itself 

I There is a suggestive parallel between the failure of artificial languages like 
Esperanto to win their way into current tase as li^ue fra^he the failure of 

abstract philosophical or scientific conceptions of deity to win their way into current 
acceptance as representations of the One True God (see V. C (i) (d) 7, vol. vi, pp. 
18-28, below). There is a corresponding parallel between the tnumjA of me natural 
languages and the triumph of Yahweh (see V. C (i) (d) 7, vol. vi, pp. 38—49, below). 
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painfully upon the attention of any unprejudiced outsider who 
sets himself to compare Afrikaans with its European parent is a 
change for the worse which is characteristic of the evolution of all 
the lingue franche\ and we may observe at this point that so 
grievous a loss of a cherished spiritual heritage is unlikely to be 
accepted with indifference — and, a fortiori^ with complacency — 
in any highly sensitive social milieu. Lingue franche are rare in 
primitive societies and also rare in civilizations while these are 
still in growth. Lingue franche only flourish on a spiritual soil that 
has been coarsened by that loss of sensitiveness and that appetite 
for promiscuity which are symptoms of the process of social 
disintegration. 

This vulgarization of a lingua franca in the course of its spread, 
and its indebtedness for its vulgar success to the adventitious aid 
of war or commerce or both, are characteristic features, to judge 
by the frequency of their recurrence in the careers of lingue fran^e 
that have made their mark on History. This judgement can be 
verified by a survey of the historical evidence. 

In the history of the disintegration of the Hellenic Society we 
see two languages one after the other — ^first Attic Gxeek and sub- 
sequently Latin — starting as the respective mother-tongues of the 
two tiny districts of Attica and Latium and then spreading out 
from these small beginnings until, on the eve of the Christian Era, 
we find Attic being employed in the chancery of a Greek prin- 
cipality on the east bank of the Jhelum and Latin in the camps of 
Roman legions on the west bank of the Rhine. In the career of 
Attic Greek the first step in the expansion which eventually went 
to these vast lengths can be observed in the time of the Athenian 
‘thalassocracy’ in the fifth century B.c., when the city-state of Athens 
made herself the naval mistress of the Aegean and took advantage 
of her political ascendancy in order to divert to the Peiraeus the 
trade of Aegina and Miletus. Thereafter the fortunes of Attic 
Greek were made, once for all, when this foreign dialect was 
adopted as the official language of the Macedonian Court by King 
Philip the son of Amyntas (regnabat 359—336 As for Latin, 

its fortunes followed the flag of the Latin-speaking city-state of 
Rome which succeeded in the fullness of time in establishing that 
Hellenic universal state which the abortive Athenian ‘thalassocracy’ 
had prematurely and hazily foreshadowed.^ Even, however, when 
we have taken due account of these adventitious advantages, we 
shall be lost in admiration at the stupendous triumph of a pair of 

Attic belonged to the Ionic branch of the Greek lingiiistic family, whereas the 
native IVIacedonian Greek dialect appears to have been a variety of Aeolic (see Hoff- 
mann, O. : Die ^/Lahedonen (Gottingen 1906, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht), especially 
pp. III— 15). 2 See IV. C (iii) (^) 10, vol. iv, p. ao8, above. 
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local dialects which won their way, each in its turn, to an oecu- 
menical currency — and then, if we exchange the economist’s and 
the publicist’s spectacles for those of the philologist and the man- 
of-letters, we shall be struck no less forcibly by the spiritual im- 
poverishment which the material victory brought with it. 

In the history of Attic Greek the ravages of vulgarization were 
already conspicuous before the Athenian ‘thalassocracy’ had come 
to grief. The contemporary Athenian observer whom we have 
quoted more than once already in other contexts tells us that his 
countrymen 

‘have their ears constantly bombarded by all the languages of the World, 
and have responded by picking up one expression from one language 
and another from another — ^with the result that, while the Hellenes in 
general tend to cultivate a particularism in their speech, as well as in 
file rest of their manners and customs, the Athenians have made them- 
selves conspicuous by talking a jargon compounded of ingredients for 
which the whole World — barbarian as w'ell as Hellenic — has been laid 
under contribution’.^ 

In this picture, which was drawn before the close of the fifth 
century b.c., we can perceive already at work the tendencies which 
were eventually to transform the exquisite parochial Attic mother- 
tongue of Aeschylus and Sophocles into the vulgar Attic Koivij of 
the Septuagint and Polybius and the New Testament.^ A similar 
price for a comparable extension of its currency in the Time- 
dimension as well as in the Space-dimension has been paid by 
Latin in its vulgarization from the classical language of the 
Augustan Age to the ‘Dog Latin’ that was handed down through 
the slums and the ergastula of the western provinces of the 
Roman Empire to an affiliated Western Christian Society which 
continued to use this inelegant yet accommodating lingua franca 
for all serious forms of international intercourse until a modem 
Homo Occidentalis who had made up his mind to emancipate him- 
self at all costs at last abandoned ‘Dog Datin’ for French no longer 
ago than the seventeenth century.^ 

* Auctor Atheniensis Anonymus: Institutions of Athens (edited by Kalinka, E.: 
Berlin and Leipzig 1913, Teubner), chap, z, § 8. 

» A concise professional account of the evolution of the Attic Koanj will be found in 
Buck, op. cit., pp. 156—9. A curious stage in the proc^ by which a vulgarized Attic 
gradiially supplanted all the non- Attic dialects of Ancnent Greek is represented by the 
Doric and the North-West Greek KOtvaCt intermediate forms in which these non- Attic 
dialects were fused together, and at the same time vtdgarized in an Attic direction, as 
a first step towards that complete Attiedzation which was their eventual fate. It may also 
be noted that the history of the Attic Greek lan^age has been reproduced, mutaiis 
mutandis^ in that of the Attic Greek Alphabet. This Alphabet has sucxreeded in r nak i ng 
itself the vehicle for a number of languages — Coptic and Armenian and Georgian, as 
well as Bulgarian and Ukrainian and Russian and Serbo-Croat, in addition to Modem 
Greek — ^but it has made its foreign conejuests at the price of being distorted — in some 
cases, almost out of recognition. 

3 In the realm of learning we may date the change at the generation of the Hano- 
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In the long-drawn-out disintegration of the E^ptiac Civiliza- 
tion we see the New Egyptian language bre^ng through the 
long-since-dead crust of Classical Egyptian in the fourteenth 
century b.c. in order to establish itself for a short season as the 
lingua franca of a tottering ‘New Empire’, and for a much longer 
season as the literary language of an Egyptiac World which had 
been shorn of all its foreign annexes. The beginning of the end 
of ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt was contemporaneous with the 
beginning of the use of the New Egyptian language as a medium 
of official and literary intercourse. Both movements date from the 
reign of the Emperor Ikhnaton (imperabat circa 1370-1352 b.c.);i 
and within less than two hundred years of Ikhnaton’s accession 
the loss of the senile empire’s non-Egyptiac provinces was com-. 
plete; yet this short currency as a lingua franca with an ever- 
dwindling geographical range set a stamp upon the New Egyptian 
language which was never effaced. In the later age when New 
Egyptian, in its turn, had become a dead language like the Classical 
Egyptian which it had supplanted, ‘particular attention’ had to be 
paid by those who studied it to ‘the many foreign words and 
barbarous names in which’ it ‘abounded’.^ 

In the disintegration of the Sumeric Civilization the victory 
went to the Akkadian language, which in all probability^ had made 
its first appearance above the Sumeric horizon as the barbarian 
mother-tongue of a swarm of Semitic-speaking squatters who had 

verian philosopher Leibnitz {tnvebat a.h. 1646—1716), who wrote in Latin and in French 
indifferently (perhaps in both senses of the word). In the realm of public affairs we 
may remind ourselves that the English poet Milton {vivebat A.D. 1608—74) was. em- 
ployed by Cromwell as his Latin Secretary. In the old-fashioned eastern fringes of 
Western Christendom ‘Dog Latin* remained in use as a lingua franca for some two 
hundred years longer — and this not only on paper but viva voce. The Hungarian 
parliament, for example, transacted its business in Latin down to A.D. 1840 (and in 
A.D. 1938 it could be seen, in retrospect, that the abandonment of the use of this neutral 
language was one of the detonators of an internecine struggle of intermingled nationalities 
which had burst out in 1848 and had thenceforward never ceased imtil it had broken . 
the Crown of St. Stephen into fragments in 1918). In Poland, too, ‘Dog Latin* lingered 
on; and the writer of this Study can remembe- once meeting a countryman of his own 
who — travelling as a young man in the Polish provinces of the Russian Empire during 
the insurrection of a.d. 1863—4 — ^had successfully turned his knowledge of Latin to 
account for communicating with the insurgent Polish gentpr. If the Polish gentry had 
still gone on speaking Latin in the generation of Marshal Pilsudski, Europe might have 
been spared the post-war feud between Poland and Lithuania! 

* ‘In the great revolution at the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty, which we associate 
with the name of Amenophis IV [Amenhotep IV = Ikhnaton], . , . men began to write 
poetry in the actual language of the day, and in it is composed the beautiful hymn to 
the Sun, the manifesto of the reformed religion. But, whereas the other innovations of 
the heretical regime disappeared after the collapse, this particular one survived — doubt- 
less because the conditions hitherto existing had become impossible. Under the Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth Dynasties there burst forth into flower a vigorous literature 
written in the new language.* — Erman, A.: The Literature of the Ancient JSgyptians, 
English translation (London 1927, Methuen), p. xxvi. Cf. Meyer, E.: Oesckichte des 
AltertumSi vol. ii, part (i), second edition (Stuttgart and Berlin 1928, Cotta), p. 508. 

* Erman, op. cit., p. 187. 

3 In attempting to reconstruct the early chapter of Sumeric history to which we must 
assign the first settlement of the Akkadians in the Land of Shinar, we are thrown back 
upon inference in the absence of positive historical evidence. 
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been attracted out of the Arabian Steppe into the fringes of a 
rising and growing Sumeric World in an early chapter of Sumeric 
history. The fortune of the Akka dian language was made by the 
fact of its being the mother-tongue of all but the first of the four 
outstanding militarists of the Sumeric ‘Time of Troubles’ and, 
when a Sumerian-speaking saviour of the dismtegrating society 
arose at last in the person of Ur-Engur of Ur, who brought the 
Sumeric ‘Time of Troubles’ to an end through the establishment 
of a universal state, 2- the Akkadian language was placed on an 
official parity with the Sumerian, and this elevation of its status 
was proclaimed in the very title of ‘the Empire of Sumer and 
Akkad’. The position thus accorded to the Aldiadian language de 
jure almost certainly, however, did less than justice to the currency 
which had already been gained by Akkadian de facto \ for, while in 
the following age, when the Sumeric universal state was being 
laboriously held together by an Amorite dynasty from Babylon, 
Sumerian gave way to Akkadian, even in Sumer itself, as the 
language of everyday intercourse, and only lived on in the pre- 
carious life-in-death of ceremonial usage and learned reminiscence, 
the Akkadian language still went from strength to strength. In the 
heyday of the Sumeric universal state, when Elam was one of the 
provinces of ‘the Empire of the Four Quarters’, Akkadian tem- 
porarily supplanted Elamite, not indeed as the spoken vemactilar 
language of the country, but as the notarial language for private 
business transactions as well as the language of state.^ And, after 
Elam had regained its independence and the Empire of Sumer and 
Akkad had broken up and the Sumeric Society itself had gone into 
dissolution, the Akkadian language not only held its own among 
the ruins, but actually rose to the zenith of its career as a lingua 
franca ; for during the post-Sumeric interregnum, when the dere- 
lict provinces of the Stimeric universal state were parcelled out 
into barbarian ‘successor-states’ — Hittite and Hyksos and iCassite 
and Mitannian — which were all alike under the dominion of non- 
Semitic-speaking intruders, the ancient Semitic language of Akkad 
continued to serve as the common language of diplomatic and 
commercial intercourse for the whole of South-Western Asia for 
at least six centuries after the death of Hammurabi ; and it was in 
this age that this Akkadian tongue won what was perhaps the 

I The Sumerian militarist was Lugalzag^si; his Akkadian successors were Saigon 
of Agade» Shamxkin, and Naramsin (see I. C (i) (i), vol. i, p, 109, above, and V. C (ii) (o), 
vol. vi, p. 1 84, and V. C (ii) (6), vol. vi, p. 396, below). 

a See I. C (i) (6), vol. i, p. Jto6, above; and V. C (i) (d) 6 (S), Annex, in the present 
volume, pp. 650-1 ; V. C (ii) (a), vol. vi, p. 190; and V. C (ii) (6), vol. vi, pp. 296-7, below. 

3 See I. C (i) vol. i, p. 117, footnote 4, above. At the same time the Sumerian 
form of the cimeiform script, which had been adapted to convey the Akkadian language 
likewise, temporarily ousted in Elam the Elamite variant of cuneiform which had been 
struck out for the purpose of conveying the Elamite language in an earlier age. 
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greatest triumph in its history. For, when ^the New Empire’ of 
Egypt established its footing on the wreck of the Hyksos power 
and eventually extended its rule over the former possessions of the 
Hyksos Empire in Syria, an Egyptiac Society which had always 
been inclined towards exclusiveness, and which had recently been 
exacerbated to an unprecedented pitch of xenophobia by its ex- 
perience of the Hyksos domination,^ condescended to borrow 
from the barbarian upstarts whom it had just overthrown one of 
the most conspicuous elements in their detested veneer of Sumeric 
culture. The Government of the reconstituted Egyptiac universal 
state deigned to correspond even with its own client princes in 
Syria, as well as with the independent Powers beyond Euphrates 
and Arnanus, in the prevailing South-West Asian lingua franca\ 
and, while this use of Akkadian was no doubt virtually forced upon 
Pharaoh’s chancery by the practical necessity of entering into 
diplomatic relations with the denizens of the strange new world 
into which ‘the New Empire’ had allowed itself to be carried by 
the impetus of a revanche^ nevertheless the trove of diplomatic 
documents in the cuneiform script and the Akkadian language 
which has turned up in Ikhnaton’s archives at Tell-el-Amama is 
an astonishing testimony to the Akkadian language’s power of 
penetration as a medium 6f international intercourse. 

In the disintegration of the Indie Civilization we may see so 
many rival competitors for the role of lingua franca in the several 
vernaculars (prakrits) that were respectively employed by Agoka 
in his inscriptions in different provinces of the Indie universal 
state; and yet another competitor is to be seen in the closely 
related Pali dialect of the voluminous Hinayanian Buddhist scrip- 
tures, P^i was the linguistic medium in which an Indie culture 
which was all the time expanding as it disintegrated made its con- 
quest of Ceylon; and on the opposite fringe of the Indie W^orld, 
in the Tarim Basin, we find the sense of promiscuity acquiescing 
in the evolution of local lingue franche that were blends of the 
mother-tongue of the native population vrith intrusive elements of 
Indie speech. The language that has been labelled ‘Nordarisch’ 
by the modern Western archaeologists who have unearned it has 
an Iranian base, but it contains an infusion of prakrit, and the 
resulting amalgam is conveyed in the Brahml Indie script.^ 
Another local hybrid language, which was current as a medium 
of administration in the third century of the Christian Era, has a 
praknt base but a large foreign element in its vocabulary , and this 


Fw psychological effect of the Hyksos domination upon the Egyptiac 6tho« 


P* ^ 44 , and V. C 


P ^90, 


_ , ,, . .x; C CO C-c) 4. in present volume, PP^- »nove. 

See Ehot, Sir ^ii^iTlinduisnt and Suddhtsm (London 1921, Arnold 3 vols.), vol. iti. 
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inversely compounded amalgam is likewise conveyed in an Indie 
script, which in this case is the Kharosthi.i 

In the disintegration of the Babylonic and Syriac civilizations the 
ruins of the two simultaneously collapsing societies became ever 
more indistinguishably intermingled, the thicker they came to be 
strewn over their common Trummerfeld\ and across the broken 
surface of this promiscuous debris the Aramaic language spread 
itself with the luxuriance of a weed which flourishes where no crop 
can grow and which stretches its creeping tendrils, with an un- 
discriminating alacrity, over every shattered column or splintered 
pinnacle that can offer them a hold. The expansion of this Aramaic 
lingua franca of the declining Babylonic and Syriac worlds was 
fostered first by the Assyrian and later by the Achaemenian politi- 
cal power; but the impulsion which, it thus received from the 
operation of political forces was not, in either case, a deliberate act 
like King Philip’s when he chose Attic for his Macedonian King- 
dom’s language of state, or like the Emperor Agoka’s when he 
made his selection of prSkrits for employment in his inscriptions. 
The Assyrians propagated the Aramaic language and Alphabet 
involuntarily as an incidental consequence of their ruthless 
conquests and deportations and the Achaemenidae made a deter- 
mined attempt to give, through their official patronage, an oecu- 
menical currency to three languages — none of which was Aramaic 
or was even conveyed in the Aramaic script^ — ^before they bowed 
to a fait accompli and accepted Aramaic, with its own Alphabet to 
convey it, as the regional language of official business for all the 
western provinces of their empire — ^including Egypt and Anatolia, 
where Aramaic had never established itself as the vernacular 
langu,age of ordinary life.^ This was the origin of the Aramaic 
lingua franca in which, in the first century of the Christian Era, 
Josephus wrote his magnum opus before translating it into the 
Attic KOLvrq.^ 

1 See Burrow, T.: The Language of the Kharosthi Documents from Chinese Turkestan 
(Cambridge ig 37 * University Press), 

2 See I. C (i) (6), vol. i, p. 79; IV. C (iii) (c) 3 (a), vol. iv, p. 484; and V.C (i) (r) a, 

in the present volume, pp. 1 1 7-1 9, above. ^ . 

3 The three favoured languages were Hlamite, Medo-Persian, and Assyro-Babylonian 
(the last phase of Akkadian) ; and these three were selected, perhaps rather academically, 
as the languages current at the time in the three Imperisd capitals : Susa, Ecbatana, and 
Babylon. All three were conveyed in variants of the cuneiform script, and the drastically 
simplified cuneiform syllabary which was used for the Medo-Peraian language would 
appear to have been specially invented for the purpose (see V. C (i) (c) a, p, 123, foot- 
note 2, above). 

4 See V. C (i) (e) 2, p. 123, footnote 2, above. , ^ 

s See pp. 488— 91 , above. The area within which the Aramaic langr^^e supplanted the 

g revious local vernaculars was, of course, narrower than the range over which it estab- 
shed itself merely as a lingua franca ; yet even as a vernacular it conquered the whole 
of ‘the fertile crescent’ that skirts the northern fringes of the Arabian Steppe. Radiating 
from its homelands in Eastern Syria and in Western Mesopotamia, Araa^c supplanted 
the previous local Semitic vernaculars first in the Judaeo- Samaritan mmtaiy colony at 
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The currency of the Aramaic language, however, seems short- 
lived and narrow-verged by comparison with that of the Aramaic 
Alphabet.^ The standard Aramaic Alphabet that had been current 
under the Achaemenian regime broke up — ^upon the break-up of 
the Achaemenids' Seleucid ‘successor-state’ in the second century 
B-C. — into a number of variants,^ several of which have had the 
privilege of becoming in their turn the vehicles for great govern- 
ments or great literatures or great religions. The list of offshoots 
of the Aramaic Alphabet within the former Achaemenian frontiers 
includes ‘Square Hebrew’, Nabataean (a humble script which has 
left its mark on human history as the parent of the Ajrabic), Palmy- 
rene, Syriac (which has gradually differentiated itself into seiparate 
Nestorian and Jacobite styles), and Pehlevi (the parent of Avestan) 
— ^besides the obscurer variants that have been worked out in the 
bosom of the Mandaean and the Manichaean churches for the 
conveyance of their scriptures.^ In the extreme eastern march of 
the Achaemenian Empire the Aramaic Alphabet gave' birth to the 
Kharosthi script which was used by the Emperor A 9 oka to convey 
his prakirit texts in two out of the fourteen inscriptions of his that 
are known to us and in the extreme north-eastern march, again, 
at a later date, it gave birth to yet another variant — ^the so-called 
*Sogdian’5 — ^which gradually made its way* eastwards from the 
baiiks of the Jaxartes to the banks of the Amur within less than 
two thousand years after the destruction of the Achaemenian 
Empire by Alexander the Great.^ 

It will be seen that the spread of the Aramaic script and language 


Elephantine on the southern frontier of Upper Egypt, then in Palestine (where Hebrew 
was already falling into disuse in the third quarter of the fifth centiory b.c. : see Nehemiah 
xiii. ^4, and the present Study, V. C (i) (d) 8 (y), vol. vi, p. 70, footnote 3, below), 
next in Assyria and Babylonia, and last of all in Phoenicia (Meyer, E. : Geschichte des 
Alterlums^vol. iii (Stuttgart 1901, Cotta), p. 137; idem.'. Der Papyrusfund van Elephantine, 
and ed. (Leipzig wa, Hinrichs), pp, 17-19; Hoonacfcer, A. van: Une Communauti 
J^do-Aramdenne d Bliphantine, en Egypte, aux vi* et v* siicles av. y.^C. (London loic, 
Milford), pp. 31-z). ^ ^ 

* Jensen, H.: Geschichte der Schrift (Hanover 1925, Lafaire), pp. 133—33. 

* Ibid., p. 133. 

5 Mani’s innovation consisted in abandoning the clumsy Pehlevi Alphabet, with its 
use of Aramaic words as ideograms (see I. C (i) (6), vol. i, p. 80, with footnote 3, above, 
and the present chapter and volume, p. 501 , footnote 4, below) and with its rudimentary 
vowel pom^g, smd in adopting, in its place, an adaptation of the Syriac Alphabet for 
wi^tmg m the Middle Persian language as well as in the Syriac language (Christensen, A., 
Elran sous les Sassanides (Copenhagen 1936, Levin & Munksgaard), pp. 185-6 and 
^ 94 )* 

4 A praknt Witten in Kharosthi was also current as an official language in the Tarim 
in ^ third century of the Christian Era (see Burrow, T. : The JLangiuzge of the 
KJtaroHnt Jjocuments from Chinese Turkestan (Cambridge 1937, University Press)). 

s The Sogdian Alphabet was derived, not from the Pehlevi Alphabet that was 
officxaUy cu^eztt m the Parthian and in the Sasanian Empire, but from the Manichaean 
vcraion of the Synac Alphabet (Christensen, op. cit., loc. cit.). 

^ ^ 3, in the present volume, 

p. 190, shove. Alexander completed the subjugation of the Achaemenian provinces 
m the Oxus- Jaxartes Basin in 338 b.c.; and in a.i>. i 599 the Manchu Alphabet was 
borrowed &nm the Modem Mongol which had been derived from the fourteenth- 
century Gahk which had been based on the Uigur which had arisen out of the Sogdian 
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both within and far beyond the bounds of the Syriac World was 
not interrupted by the unceremonious intrusion of Hellenism ; and 
when, after the passage of nearly a thousand years, the work of 
Alexander’s Macedonians was at last undone by the Primitive 
Muslim Arabs, and the Syriac universal state which had foimd its 
first embodiment in the Achaemenian Empire was re-embodied 
in the Umayyad and "Abbasid Caliphates, * the career of the Ara- 
maic language was emulated by the sister Semite Arabic language, 
and the career of the Aramaic Alphabet by the derivative Alphabet 
in which the Arabic language was conveyed. 

While Aramaic owed less of its fortune than was owed by Attic 
Greek to political influences, Arabic has been indebted to the Arab 
Caliphate as deeply as Latin to the Roman Empire. Unofficially 
the conquerors’ language radiated from their military cantonments 
and tribal settlements in the conquered territories.* Officially 
Arabic was substituted for Greek (hot for Coptic) in the ex- Roman 
provinces, and for Pehlevi in the ex-Sasanian provinces, in the 
reign of the Caliph *Abd-al-Malik {imperabat a . d . 685— 705). 3 And, 
though the Arabic Alphabet has not succeeded in pushing its way 
eastwards so far into the heart of Asia as the Aramaic Alphabet, 
it has at least made a deeper impression as far as it has gone; for, 
in adopting the Arabic Alphabet in place of the Aramaic to convey 
their non- Semitic mother- tongues, the Persians and the Turks 
have allowed the new script to bring in its train an invading host 
of alien Arabic words into their native vocabularies.'^^ 


variant of the Aramaic Alphabet (see Jensen, op. cit., pp. 213—16). It is possible 
that the Sogdian Alphabet may also be the ancestor of the script used in the Tixrkish 
inscriptions of the eighth century of the Christian Era in the basins of the Orkhon and 
Yenisei rivers ; but the origin of this script, like that of the Baltic Rxmes, is uncertain, 
and it is possible that it, too, may be derived, not from the Aramaic Alphabet, but from 
the Greek (Jensen, op- cit., pp. 208—10). 

I See I. C (i) (d), vol. i, pp. 76-7, alH>vc. . . » . 

a The spread of Arabic through this channel was powerfully promoted by the A«b 
conquerors’ practice of recruiting ‘cUenta’ from among the members of me subject 
communities (see V. C (i) id) 6 (a), pp. ^Q—50. above). . 

» Wellhausen, J-: Das Arabische Retch unU sein Sturz (Berlm 1902, Reimer), pp. 
136—7. In Egypt the official replacement of Coptic by Arabic is known to have taken 
place in the Islamic year a.h. 87, in the reign of the Caliph WaUd iimpere^at xjd. 705 ~ 
715). For the introduction of Arabic at Damascus and at Kufah, see BaladhuiT, abu 1 - 
Abbas Ahmad b. Jabir al- : Kitab Futuh cd-BuLdany English translation by P. K. Hitti, 
vol. i (New York iqi6, Columbia University Press), pp. 301 and 465-6. 

♦ In thus adopting an Arabic vocabiilary as well as an Arabic script. New Persian 
has gone a step farther than Pehlevi ever went in laying itself open to a Semitic 
ence. This diffierence is not apparent to the eye; for in a Pehlevi text, just as in a New 
Persian text, Semitic words (in this case Aianiaic) will be found interspersed among 
Iranian words written in the same Semitic script. Whereas, however, the Arabic words 
in New Persian are pronounced as they are spelt (like the French and Latin and Greek 
words in Modem English), it is believed that the Aramaic words in Pchle^ 


above). If this is the fact, then in Pehlevi (unlike New Persian) i_ 

confined entirely to the script, and did not extend to the vocabula^, cym wh«e an 
Iranian word was represented by an ideogram which would m a k e a S emi tic wor d if it 
were pronounced phonetically; and in the spoken, as opposed to the written, form^of 
the Pehlevi language there will then have been hardly a trace of Seratic in^ence. On 
the other hand, in the spoken as well as in the written form of both New Persian and 
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If we turn next to the abortive cosmos of city-states with its 
main focus in Northern Italy which arose within the ambit of 
Western Christendom during the so-called ‘medieval’ period of 
Western history,^ we shall see the Tuscan dialect of Italian eclip- 
sing its rivals, as Attic eclipsed the rival dialects of Ancient 
Greek, and at the same time being propagated round all the 
shores of the Mediterranean by Venetian and Genoese seamen 
and traders and empire-builders, as well as by Pisans and 
Florentines who spoke Tuscan as their mother- tongue ; and this 
Pan-Mediterranean currency of the Italian language in its Tuscan 
shape outlived the prosperity, and even the independence, of 
the medieval Italian city-states. In the sixteenth century of the 
Christian Era Italian was the service language of an Ottoman Navy 
that was then fast driving its Venetian and Genoese opponents out 
of Levantine waters; and in the nineteenth century, again, the 
same Italian was the service language of a Hapsburg Navy whose 
Imperial-Royal masters were successful from 1814 to 1859 in 
ducing Italy herself to the mere ‘geographical expression’ that 
Mettemich had pronounced her to be. In fact, the 'Osmanlis 
and the Hapsburgs each in turn found themselves constrained 
to employ an Italian medium of communication as an indispen- 
sable element in the construction of a war-machine which they 
were creating for the purpose of holding the Italian people in 
check; and thus the Italian language succeeded twice over in 
forcing itself down the throats of strangers who were so far from 
speaking it by nature that they were actually the mortal enemies 
of the people who had inherited it as their mother-tongue. This 
Tuscan Italian, however, was no more able than the Attic Greek 
had been to make such extraordinary foreign conquests with impu- 
nity ; and we are confronted with an Italian analogue of the Greek 
Kocvij in the historical Lingua Franca, which may be accurately 
described, in the very words which our anonymous Athenian author 
has used of his own fast-changing Attic tongue, as ‘a jargon com- 
pounded of ingredients . . . for which the whole World has 
been laid under contribution’.^ This Lingua Franca of the 
Levant, with its Italian base almost buried under the load of 
its imscellaneous foreign accretions, is such an admirable example 
of the genus which it represents that its historic name has come 
to bear a generic meaning. 

Latterly, however, this historic Lingua Franca has been replaced 

languages, there has eventually been a reaction against this process of Arabicization. In 
New Persian the weeding out of Arabicisms was begun a thousand years ago by Firdawsi; 
^d in oxir own day President Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk set himself to liberate the Ottoman 
Turkish language from its Arabic vocabulary as well as from its Arabic script. 

* Fw this city-state cosmos within the medieval Western World see III. C (ii) (6), 
vol. iii, pp. 341—50, above. a See the passage quoted on p. 495, above. 
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by a substitute, even in its congenial Levantine haunts; and this 
successor that has supplanted it is not a purified Italian but a 
vulgarized French. 

In the history of the decline and fall of the medieval Western 
city-state cosmos, French came treading on the heels of Italian as, 
in the decline and fall of Hellenism, Latin followed Attic Greek, 
or as Arabic followed Aramaio^in the longer-drawn-out disintegra- 
tion of the Syriac Civilization. The fortune of the French language 
has been mile by the fact that during the ‘Time of Troubles’ of 
the broken-down cosmos of Italian and German and Flemish 
city-states — a phase in the history of this sub -society’s disintegra- 
tion which set in towards the close of the fourteenth century of the 
Christian Era and which lasted \mtil the close of the eighteenth* — 
France carried off the victory in the contest among the Great 
Powers round the periphery of this still expanding world for the 
mastery over its now decaying centre.^ From the age of Louis XIV 
(regnabat a.d. 1643—1715) onwards, France forged ahead of the 
ungainly Hapsburg Power which had been her principal com- 
petitor; French culture began to exert an attraction which kept 
pace with the progress of French arms and, when Napoleon at 
length achieved his Bourbon forerunner’s ambition of piecing 
together a mosaic with a French design out of all the broken 
fragments of medieval city-states which strewed the face of Europe 
at the French nation’s doors from the Italian shores of the Gulf 
of Genoa and the Adriatic to the German shores of the North Sea 


and the Baltic, the Napoleonic Empire proved itself to be a cultural 
force as well as a military system. 

It was, indeed, its cultural mission that was the Napoleonic 
Empire’s undoing; for the ideas of which it was the ‘carrier’ (in 
the clinical sense of the word) were the expression of a modem 
Western cxilture which had sprung to maturity among the mins 
of the medieval city-state cosmos and had transmuted the legacy 
of a medieval Italian culture into a new spiritual force. In the 


1 The various local catastrophes in the last qxaarter of the fourteenth centu^ which 
may be taicen as signs of the breakdown of the m<^eval Western cosmos of city-states 
have been touchea upon in III. C (ii) (6), vol/ iii, pp. 347 "" 5 ^» above. , . . , c 

a For this contest, and for the light wlucdi it throws upon l^e general principles or 
the working of the Balance of Power, see III. C (ii) (6), vol. iii, pp. shove, as 

well as V. C (i) {d) 6 (y). Annex I, in the present volume, pp. 634-33, below. 

3 In Germany the triumph of a French culture conveyed in the French language 
was already assured before the birth of Germany’s French military conqueror Napoleon 
as all but a Genoese subject in Corsica; for the French-writing movement which 
Leibniz had begun was carried to its climax by Frederick the Great. In the most 
critical period of the Seven Years* War Frederick spent the short daily ration of leisure 
and relaxation which he allowed himself on the literary exercise of wnt^ French 
Alexandrine couplets I This was surely as great a triumph for the French language as 
was scored by Italian when it was adopted as the service language of the Ottoman 
the Hapsburg Navy. (For Frederick’s Uterary recreations, see Frederick 
Memoirs of his Reader Henri de Catt iJ7S8-X76o), translated by Flint, F. S. (London 
1916 Constable, 2 vols.).) 
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Revolutionary and Napoleonic Age that force was still in the flood 
tide of its youthful energy; and ‘the Ideas of the French Revolu- 
tion’, imbued as they were with this dynamically restless spirit, were 
not calculated to act as a sedative which might reconcile the Italians 
and Flemings and Rhinelanders and Hanseatics to the yoke of the 
French empire-builders by whom these ideas were being intro- 
duced. So far from that, the revolutionary impact of Napoleonic 
France gave these stagnating peoples a stimulating shock which 
roused them from their torpor and inspired them to rise up and 
overthrow the French Empire as a first step towards taking their 
places as new-born nations in a modern Western World side by 
side with France herself.^ Thus the Napoleonic Empire carried 
within itself the seeds of its own inevitable failure in the Epime- 
thean role of serving as the universal state of a decadent world 
which, once, in its long-past noonday, had created the splendours 
of Florence and Venice and Bruges and Ghent and Niirnberg and 
Llibeck.^ 

The actual task which the Napoleonic Empire did involuntarily 
perform was to tow the stranded galleons of a derelict medievi 
armada back into the racing current of Western life, and at the 
same time to stimulate their listless crews into making their vessels 
sea-worthy for sailing on a broader ocean than the landlocked seas 
on which they had hazarded their lives in times past; and this 
actual French performance was a short and thankless business in 
the nature of the case. The French Empire has been — as it was 
bound to, be — abortive ; the genius of Napoleon I could not avail 
to sustain this political tour de force for even a full score of years 
after the first passage of the Rhine and the Alps by the armies of 
Revolutionary France ; and all the king’s horses , and men could 
not reinstate Humpty Dumpty when once he had suffered the 
great fall of 1812—14. ‘The Hundred Days’ were 2i fiasco and the 
Second Empire ended in a d^b^cle. Since 1871 the French Empire 
has been dead and buried not only as a European reality but even 
as a French dream .3 Yet in the Great Society of to-day there is 

* This repayment of the modem Western World’s debt to the medieval Italian 
culture through the requickening of Italian life from a new Transalpine source of 
spiritual energy has been touched upon in IV. C (i), vol, iv, p. 19, and in IV. C 
(iii^ (^) a (oc), vdl. iv, pp. 283—4, above. The Italian experience was not, of course, 
unique ; for the German and Flemish epigoni of the medieval cosmos of city-states were 
inoculated from the same source and in the same generation with the same new fund of 
spiritual ener^. Heine’s ReisebUder give a vivid picture of the reanimation of the Rhenish 
city of Ddsseldorf as the result of a dose of French conquest and Napoleonic rule. For 
a systematic accotmt of the effect of this spiritual medicine upon the German province 
of the ci-devant city-state cosmos see Fisher, H. A. L. : Studies in Napoleonic States- 
manship in Germany (Oxford 1903, Clarendon Press). 

* For this aspect of the Napoleonic Empire see V. C (i) (d) 6 (y). Annex I, below. 

3 For the transfer of the held of French imperial aspirations and activities from 
Europe to the Maghrib see Toynbee, A. J., and Boulter, V. M.: Survey of International 
Affairs t 19379 vol, i (London 1938, Milford), pp. 489—92, 
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one substantial legacy of the two-hundred-years-long role, with 
its brief Napoleonic culmination, which was sustained by France 
in the last phase of the decline and fall of the medieval city-state 
cosmos. The French language has succeeded in establishing itself as 
the lingua franca of that central portion of our Western World, 
and it has even extended its dominion to the far extremities of the 
former domains of the Spanish and Ottoman Empires, which, from 
the fifteenth century to the seventeenth, were tv^^o of the competitors 
of France for the hegemony over the colonies and the metropolitan 
territories of the Italian commonwealths. In Oermany and Italy a 
‘totalitarian’ nationalism has latterly been doing its best to efface 
the marks of French influence; but a knowledge of French will 
still carry the traveller through Belgium and Switzerland and the 
Iberian Peninsula and Latin America and Rumania and Greece 
and Syria and Turkey and Egypt and the Latin Alphabet, rid in g 
on the shoulders of the French language, has superseded a Slavonic 
Alphabet as the vehicle of Rumanian, and an Arabic Alphabet as 
the vehicle of Turkish.^ 

In its haste to reap the fruits of commercial and mil i tary and 
political labours that have all been so much labour lost, the French 
language — ^like the other languages that have followed the same 
questionable career — ^has stooped to the indignity of vulgarization. 
And any member of the cultivated nation that enjoys, as not the 
least valuable part of its birth-right, the privilege of speaking 
perfect French without ^ver having consciously to acquire this 
accomplishment, must feel a horrid tingling in his sensitive ears 
if ever he is compelled to hear his delicate mother-tongue being 
butchered to make an Argentinian intelligible to a Pole, or a 
Brazilian to a Greek — unless, perchance, he may be saved from 
this excruciation by a blissful unawareness of the fact that South 

I The vogue of the French language in Egypt hsLS triximphantly survived a British 
military occupation which lasted for 54 years before it was at length brought to an end 
as the result of the signature of an Anglo-Egyptian treaty of friendship and a l l i a n ce on 
the a6th Augrust, 1936. French never ceased to be the official medium of commtmication 
between the representatives of the Egyptian Government and their British advisers; 
and, when the British Ifigh Commissioner in Egypt, Lord AUenby, on the a3r d Is ovem- 
ber, 1924, read to the Egyptian Prime JVIinister, Zaghlul Pasha, in English^ two com- 
munications conveying an ultimatum which had been provoked by the assa^ination 
of the Sirdar, Sir Lee Stack, the unusual choice of language was doubtless intraded 
to be taken as a mark of displeasure or even discourtesy- Even then, the Brrti^ 
High Commissioner deposited written copies of his commumcatioi^ tn rTencn in 
order to make sure that their purport should be understood by their Egyptian re- 
cipient <see Toynbee, A. J.: of International ^jfairs, vol. i (London I 927 » 

Milford), p. 2x6). , o 

a For the substitution of the I-atin for the Arabic Alphabet m Turkey in A^. X925 
on the initiative of President IVXustafa K.emal Atatiirk see Toynbee, A. J., and Boulter, 
V. M-, Survey, 1928 (London 1929. Milford), III A- (viii). It is perhaps ev^ more 
significant that the Latin, and not the Russian, Alphabet was a<lopted---^and mis 
the approval, and even encouragement, of the ruling authorities m the L-S.b.K. 
as the new vehicle for conveying the twenty-seven Tmkish dialects that were spoken 
in various parts of the territory of the XJ.S.S.R, at this time (see op. cit., pp. 223—7). 
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America and Eastern Europe are boasting themselves to be talking 
Racine’s tongue when they are holding intercourse with each other 
in their voluble lingua franca.^ 

If this French lingua franca is a monument, in ttie modern 
Western World, of the decline and fall of a medieval sub-society 
within the Western body social, we may see in the English lingua 
franca — ^which, since the War of 1914-18, has been raised to even 
an official parity with French as an alternative medium of diplo- 
matic international intercourse — product of that gigantic process 
of pammioda (whatever it may portend) which has expanded — and, 
in the process, diluted — our modem Western World into a ‘Great 
Society’ of literally world- wide range. In this world- wide arena 
the English language has now gained the ascendancy over French, 
as well as over Dutch and Spanish and Portuguese ; and its defini- 
tive victory,^ in a stmggle which lasted for some two hundred 
years, was won in the Seven Years’ War .3 

* We may assume with some confidence that no Frenchman — not even so rare an 
anglomane as Monsieur Clemenceau himself — would have recognized his own mother- 
tongue in the ‘French* to which Mr. Lloyd George is reported to have laid claim w'hen he 
deftly eluded the effort of a malicious interlocutor who had sought to put him out of 
countenance by asking him in public how on earth, without knowing French, he had 
managed to get on at the Peace Conference of Paris. ‘But I do understand French*, Mr. 
Lloyd George is reported to have answered very placidly; and, having thus tripped his 
adversary up, he finished his sentence by adding demurely — ‘when it is spoken by 
Lord Grey.* This story is corroborated, if it is not inspired, by Lord Grey’s own 
testimony, apropos of a conference in Paris in 1916 between the French Cabinet and 
a deputation from the British Cabinet consisting of Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Grey, and 
Lord Oxford- 

‘Such part as was taken by us was left to, or, it would be more correct to say, thrust 
upon myself. Asquith would not, Lloyd George could not, and I had to speak French. 

. . . When the council was over, and we three British Ministers were safely outside, 
Lloyd George said to me: “You Imow, your French was the only French that I could 
understand.’* If this suggests to a mocking spirit a doubt whether the French Ministers 
understood it, I can reply that on other occasions when I have had to speak French, 
I have had proof that it was intelligible even to French ears’ (Grey of Falloden, Viscount; 
Tzjoenty-Five Years (London 1925, Hodder & Stoughton, 2 vols.), Vol. ii, p. 245). 

* This victory of the English language has mainly taken the form, not of supplanting 
the discomfited competitor languages in regions where they had already established 
themselves as vernaculars or even merely as lingue f ranchey but of encircling them and 
circumscribing their possibilities of further expansion. For example, Dutch has been 
supplanted by English as the vernacular of the European colonists of the Hudson 
Valley, but it is still the lingua franca of Indonesia; and a Dutch public servant once 
recounted to the present writer — half proudly and half whimsically — how a party of 
Javanese ‘regents* who had been making the grand tour exclaimed, when they reached 
Holland in due course, what a relief it was at last to find themselves once more in a 

g lace where every one spoke the world-language 1 As for the French colonists in the 
t. Lawrence Valley, they have stubbornly retained their French mother-tongue for 
their vernacular, while succumbing to a passable familiarity with an English that has 
now become the lingua franca of all North America. The Spanish and Portuguese 
languages have been still more successful in maintaining their currency in the vast 
demons which they had staked out for themselves before the English language entered 
the lists against them. The Philippine Archipelago is perhaps the only place where 
Spanish has given way to English ; and in the Philippines Spanish (thanks to the liberal 
policy of the Spanish Crown in this matter) was never forced upon the natives in sub- 
stitution for their own mother- tongues ; so that in the Philippines it has merely been a 
question of a change of lingua franca (see Wyndham, H.: Native Education (London 
1933, Milford), pp. 103—4). 

^ The view that the Seven Years’ War marked a turning-point in the struggle betv/een 
the French and English languages is supported by the testimony of the life and letters 
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This triumph of the English language was a corollary of the 
triumph of Great Britain herself in a military and political and 
commercial struggle for the mastery of a new world overseas which 
was being annexed to the domain of a once parochially West 
European civilization through the competitive growth and expan- 
sion of the rival nations into which a medieval Western Populus 
Christianus had latterly broken up in the Western Society’s West 
European homeland; and therefore it is not surprising to find the 
English language established to-day as the principal vernacular of 
the North American continent and as the dominant lingua franca 
of the Indian sub-continent, since these two regions were the 
scenes of Great Britain’s eighteenth-century victory over France 
in these two European Powers’ twofold competition in Asiatic 
empire-building and in American colonization. The prowess of 
the English language, as distinct from that of the English people 
and its daughter nations overseas, is perhaps more impressively 
attested by the present currency of English as a lingua franca in 
the Far East; for here the direct material impact of the English- 
speaking peoples did not begin to make itself felt until some two 
hundred years later than the date when it was first felt in India 
and North America; and, during the hundred and fifty years or so 
during which the Far East has been subject to the present second 
bout of Western social pressure,^ this Western impact has largely 
taken the peaceful forms of missionary and commercial enterprise, 
while, by comparison at any rate with the older history of Western 
penetration into the Indies and the Americas, the corresponding 
expansion of the Western Powers in the Far East has been accom- 
panied by few aggressive wars, still fewer permanent conquests, 
and scarcely any colonization. Thus in the Far East the adven- 


of Edward Gibbon ivivebat a.d. 1737—1794). Gibbon’s first work, an Essai surVEtude 
de la Littiraturey was written in French in 1759, and published in the same language in 
1761, while the Seven Years’ War was in progress and its issue still in doubt. There- 
after Gibbon continued to use French as his medium in his study la ^onarckie des 
MideSy which appears to have been stUl unfinished at the opening of the year 1763 
(see Low, D. M.; Edzoard Gibbon, 1737-^794 (London 1937, Chatto & Windus), p. 206), 
as well as in his abortive Introduction d CHistoire G^nerale de la Rdpubliqi^ cfer Suisses^ 
which was finished in 1768. On the other hand, 'The History of the Decline and Eall of 
the Roman Empire, which was conceived on the 15th October, 1764* "the morrow of 
the peace setUement of 1763, was composed in English between October 177s a^ad the 
27th June, 1787 (see IV. C (iii) (&) 3, vol. iv, p. 148, footnote 3, above). For the con- 
siderations which determined Gibbon’s choice of English in preference to French as 
the vehicle for his magnum opus see further V. C (i) {d) 6 (y), Annex II, below. 

* In this second bout, which began towards the close of the eighteenth century of the 
Christian l^ra, the principal agents of Western penetration have been Protestant mis- 
sionaries and British French, and American sailors and men-of-business. In the first 
bout, which began towards the middle of the sixteenth century and ca m e to an end soon 
after the beginning of the eighteenth, the missionari^ were Catholic and the sailors 
and traders were Spanish and Portugese. The policy and fortunes of the Catholic mis- 
sionaries in China, from Ricci’s generation to de Toumon’s inclusive, are touched upon 
in V. C (i) (c) 4, pp, 36 s- 7» abovei and in V. C (i) (d) 6 (S>, p. 539, and in V. C (i) id) 
7, vol. vi, pp. 23—4, below. 
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titious aid that the English language has received has been distinctly 
less forceful than elsewhere; and therefore, so far as the language 
has succeeded in making its way here also, this success can more 
confidently be ascribed to the language’s own intrinsic powers. 
Accordingly the present currency of English in the Far East may 
be taken as the measure of its achievements and its prospects in 
the World at large; and we may venture to rate these high when 
we find English being employed as a lingua franca in Far Eastern 
cities which have never been under the rule of either the British 
Empire or the United States, and on the lips of speakers who have 
been speaking English in the act of carrying on a propaganda 
campaign against ‘British interests’. 

English was, in fact, the medium of communication between 
the people of Southern and Central China and Mr. Michael Boro- 
din, the political adviser who was lent in the summer of 1933 to 
the Kuomintang Government at Canton by the Soviet Govern- 
ment at Moscow’^ for the purpose of instructing the Kuomintang 
in the art of launching an anti-foreign mass-movement which was 
to be pointedly anti-capitalist and still more pointedly anti-Brirish. 
Mr. Borodin knew no Chinese; and his strenuous political activities 
during the four years for which his mission in China lasted Left 
him no leisure for mastering a difficult foreign language with the 
facility that would have been required for making popular appeals 
to mass-meetings. At the same time the Kuomintang were unable 
to find on the southern sea-board of China, or even in the Yangtse 
Valley, Chinese linguists who were sufficiently well acquainted 
with Russian to be able to serve Mr. Borodin as interpreters from 
Russian into Chinese. On the other hand there was no difficulty 
in finding Southern Chinese with an adequate knowledge of 
English; and, since this was a lingua franca which Mr. Borodin, 
too, could understand and speak, the English language became a 
viti link in this Russian emissary’s anti-British propaganda cam- 
paign in a Chinese mission-field. The Chinese invasion of the 
British Concession at Hankow on the 3rd-5th January, 1937, was 
the sequel to a series of inflammatory speeches which had been 
delivered in Hankow by Mr. Borodin in December and, in ad- 
dressing the Chinese mobs whom he was inciting to attack the 
British, the Russian agitator had to employ the cumbrous method 
of spealdng in English to a Chinese interpreter who then translated 
the orator’s ardently anti-British words out of their original 
English dress into the local Chinese vernacular. 

This English means of communication between a Chinese audi- 

* See Toynbee, A. J, : Survey of International Affairs^ ^ 9 ^ 5 * yol. ii (London 1928, 
Milford), pp. 31 1 and 322, and Survey, 1926 (London 1928, Milford), pp. 283—4. 

a Ibid., pp. 347 - 51 - 
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ence and a Russian orator on the banks of the Yangtse^ is not, 
however, the most striking of the illustrations of the currency of 
English as a lingua franca in the Far East that have come to the 
notice of the present writer; for, on board an American ship en 
voyage from Shanghai to Kobe in 1939, he witnessed at first hand 
the employment of English by Chinese as a means of communica- 
tion, not with foreigners, but with one another. 

In this American ship’s saloon I was given my place at a table 
where all the other seats were occupied by Americans or English 
people, while at the next table to ours the party was entirely 
Chinese. In a lull in the conversation at our own table we noticed 
that we were not alone in talking English ; for at the Chinese table 
an English conversation was in full swing — and this in an English 
which was not less fluent than ours. Why, we speculated, were 
our Chinese neighbours speaking English among themselves? 
There was no suspicion that they might be ‘showing off’ their 
mastery of the world-language, for they were manifestly quite 
un-self-conscious; and, even if we had not been able to read 
this on their countenances at a glance, we could have been sure 
a priori that it would never have occurred to Chinese men and 
women of good breeding (such as these were) to take any pride in 
performing the tricks of foreign trades. Their use of English in 
talking among themselves must therefore serve some strictly prac- 
tical purpose ; and, as we fell into exchanging surmises as to what 
the point of it might be, I contributed the guess that our Chinese 
party might be made up of passengers from xiifferent provinces, 
including. some of those on the southern and south-eastern sea- 
board where each province speaks its own local dialect and not the 
elsewhere current ‘mandarin’,^ so that English might be the only 
language in which they were ^1 of them sufficiently well vemed to 
be mutually intelligible to one another. By this time our English 
and American curiosity had become so eager that we ventured to 
interrupt the neighbouring conversation in order to learn the 
answer to our riddle — ^whereupc«i our Chinese fellow passengers 
told us, with much good humour, that my explanation was the 
right one. 

The admirable English that was being talked by Chinese pas- 
sengers on board an American ship in a.d. 1939 is not, however, 
the only form in which the language may be heard nowadays on 
lips to which it has not come as a birthright. Indeed, we have not 

1 This ’was not the last occasion on which the English language was to serve as a 
means of Russo-Chinese communication. The Russo-Chinese Pact of Friendship and 
I^on-'Aggression which wa^ concluded on the aist August, 1937, was drawn up in an 
English text (Art. 4). 

2 For this latter-day Chinese lingua franca see pp. sia-14, below. 
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far to seek in order to discover that ‘ingredients . . . for which the 
whole World has been laid under contribution" now also infest the 
English that is spoken as a mother-tongue in North America and 
in the South Seas and even in England itself — for the Germanisms^ 
in North American English are decidedly less exotic than the 
Indianisms- of a metropolitan Kiplingese. If ‘the Old Oligarch" 
whose lot was cast in Periclean Athens had been able to turn his 
attention to this latter-day metropolitan English of ours, he would 
assuredly have castigated it in terms even more sardonic than 
those which he was provoked into using in order to express what 
he felt about the vulgarization, in his own day, of his own metro- 
politan Attic Greek. We can picture the extremity of disgust to 
which this Periclean Athenian aristocrat would have been moved 
if he could have lived to hear a post- Alexandrine Attic Koiv'q being 
spoken by Susan priests or Gerrhaean sailors or Bactrian villagers. 
Yet, so far as we know, the Attic kolvti — even in its remotest out- 
posts and even in its most degenerate days — never fell into the 
plight to which English has been reduced as the lingua franca 
of Chinese coolies. 

In this ‘Pijin English" we have the spectacle of a colloquial 
Chinese masquerading in an English costume. The tendency — 
-already strong in the native English remnant of our modem 
English vocabulary — to reduce every word to a monosyllable has 
been carried, in ‘Pijin English", to a Chinese degree. In ‘Pijin 
English’ monosyllables are the mle ; and, having taken the Chinese 
cue in this reductio ad absurdum of the admirable principle of 
linguistic simplicity, ‘Pijin English’ has followed suit to colloquial 
Chinese in adopting a Chinese cure for a Chinese malady. Collo- 
quial Chinese has worked out an ingenious device for parrying the 
ambiguity which is apt to beset a monosyllabic language owing to 
the diversity of meanings which each monosyllable has to bear. 
It has sought to make its meaning clear by expressing every idea 
in a pair of monosyllables which happen to be more or less 
synonymous, and it has thus begun to revert from rhonosyllabism 
to dissyllabism in its word-structure. In ‘Pijin English" we can 
observe a reflection of this latest tendency in the indigenous 
language which has here been moulding the English lingua franca 
of the Far East into accord with the Chinese genius. For instance, 

* ‘nix' inichts) meaning *of no account* and ‘dumb* {dumm) in the sense of lacking, 
not in the faculty of speech, but in mother wit (to be dumb in this American sense is 
quite compatible with being voluble I). 

* e.g. ^‘pyjamas* (meaning in Persian ‘leg- wear*) and ‘gymkhana* (meaning in Hin- 
dustani *a ball house*). Both these two compound words are packed with linguistic 
history ; for, while three out of the four components are Persian, the English language 
has acquired ^em, not from Persian direct, but through the two intermediate stages 
of Hindustani and Urdu (for these two lingue franche of a disintegrating Hindu 
Society see further pp. 517—18, below). 
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in monotonously employing the couplet 'look-see* to describe 
every visual act, ‘Pijin English* has sacrificed the proper English 
discrimination between the passive connotation of 'see* and the 
active connotation of ‘look*, for the sake of ensuring that the one 
nondescript ‘hyphenated* word shall at least convey unmistakably 
the general category of meaning that is common to both its 
constituents* 

The English that has undergone this conversion into a cheap 
chinoiserie may prove puzzling to ears which have been accustomed 
to hear nothing but English from their infancy; and this un- 
Englishness of ‘Pijin English’ is illustrated by a story to which the 
present writer, as a child, was never tired of listening as it was 
told by an old great-uncle of his^ who had served in the English 
merchant marine and had risen to the command of an East- 
Indiaman. The incident related in this story purports to be an 
historical event dating from one of those middle decades of the 
nineteenth century of the Christian Era when the narrator was 
navigating his ship in Chinese waters and when the trade which 
made such a distant voyage worth while for European merchant- 
men was being forced upon China at the cannon’s mouth by 
European men-of-war. The story tells that, in a lull between the 
successive naval wars of aggression in which the Western Powers 
were at that time forcing open the Far Eastern hermit empire’s 
hitherto almost hermetically sealed doors, one Power which had 
recently been at war with' China made an offer to the Chinese 
Government, through the diplomatic channel, for building a hos- 
pital at the foreign Government’s own expense at a point on 
Chinese territory which these unexpectedly benevolent foreigners 
took the trouble to designate* The ofE^er was made in proper form 
and in courteous language ; but the site which the foreign Govern- 
ment had selected for its benefaction was one of such conspicuous 
strategic importance that the Imperial Government’s suspicions 
were aroused. To invert the terms of Clausewitz’s epigram,^ the 
policy of the European Power that 'was making the oflFer was 
shrewdly suspected by the mandarins of being ‘a continuation of 
war by other means*. However, they had now been taught by 
painful experience to take every possible precaution agai ns t giving 
these bellicose ‘South Sea Barbarians’ any shadow of excuse for 
resorting to arms on the ground that they had been insulted by the 
Imperial Government’s beha'viour; so, with an uneasy mind, the 
mandarins accepted the offer in phrases still more courteous th^ 
those in which it had been laid before them. Their uneasiness did 

1 Captain Henry Toynbee {^vcbat a.d. 1819-1909). 

2 Quoted in III. C (ii) (6)> vol. iii, p, 298, footnote 2, above. 
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not diminish as the work progressed ; for the building which now 
swiftly began to rise on the crown of an island commanding the 
estuary of one of China’s finest navigable rivers seemed singularly 
inappropriate for the philanthropic service to which it was officially 
dedicated. The windows — mere slits — ^were as narrow as the walls 
— ^veritable ramparts — were massive. And when the roof was on 
and the donors began to land the medical stores with which the 
new hospital was to be equipped for performing its works of 
mercy, the cases were reported by the coolies, hired to carry them 
up from the beach, to v/eigh as heavy as lead. At this stage the 
Imperial Government, feeling that the time for action had arrived, 
passed the word to a trustworthy gang of its public-spirited coolie- 
subjects to drop one of the cases, en route ^ with a clumsiness suf- 
ficient to break it. The accident was duly contrived; and, sure 
enough, the bursting medicine-chest disgorged, not Epsom salts 
or cupping-glasses, but stands of muskets with powder and shot 
to match. At this shattering exposure one of the coolies who had 
staged it exclaimed to his European taskmasters, with a consum- 
mately innocent air of surprise: ‘Hi -yah! Me no savey sick man 
yam g’jn.’ It would perhaps have been difficult to go farther in 
denaturing the English medium of an impromptu diplomatic retort 
of which the ironic Chinese point could hardly have been presented 
more sharply in the most carefully conned note from the officials 
of the Imperial Ya-men. 

After this glance at the vicissitudes with which the English 
language has met in its career as the Ihigiia franca of a Western- 
ized World, we may pass on to consider the fortunes of other living 
lingue franche which have been overtaken by English — and over- 
ridden by it, in different degrees — ^in the course of their own less 
ambitious careers of expansion over the narrower domains of non- 
Westem societies that have latterly been enmeshed in a world- 
enveloping Western net. 

In the main body of the Far Eastern World, for example, the 
political unity which has been maintained, off and on, ever since 
the close of the sixth century of the Christian Era^ has had its 
linguistic counterpart in the spread of the so-called ‘mandarin’ 
dialect. This Imperial lingua franca has now become current 
through the greater part of the vast area that is occupied at the 
present day by a Ciunese-speaking population; and the mutual 
intelligibility which it has established as it has spread is such that 

^ This political unity has worn the appearance of a ghost of the universal state of the 
Sinic Civiliaiation to which the Far Eastern Civilization is affiliated. This aspect of 
the empire of the Sui and T'ang and Sung and Yuan and Ming and Ch*ing as a resusci- 
tation of the empire of the Ts*in and Han is touched upon in V. C (i) (c) 4, p. 356» 
footnote 6, and in V. C (i> {d) 6 (<x), pp. 477—8, above, and is discussed in Part X below. 
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to-day an inhabitant of the south-western province of Yunnan, 
on the far side of the Upper Yangtse, can travel all the way to the 
extreme north-eastern province of Elirin, which is washed by 
the Amur, without finding himself, at any stage of his journey, 
unable to imderstand the local speech or to make his own speech 
understood by the local inhabitants. On the other hand there is 
a chain of five provinces along the southern and south-eastern 
seaboard — including the province of Kliangsu, which bestrides the 
estuary of the Yangtse and contains both Nanking and Shanghai — 
where the local dialects are not only different from ‘mandarin’ but 
are so far removed from it, and at the same time so highly differen- 
tiated from one another,^ that in this region the areas of mutual 
intelligibility rarely exceed the limits of a single province, in sharp 
contrast to the vastness of the area (some twenty provinces, all 
told, including those in Inner Mongolia and Manchuria) over 
which the ‘mandarin’ dialect uniformly prevails.^ 

We have already overheard the members of a party of Chinese 
travellers which included a contingent from some of the non- 
‘ mandarin’ -speaking provinces commtinicating with one another 
in English in the saloon of an Ajnerican steamer and it is con- 
ceivable that the Pan- Chinese oral and auditory lingua franca^ 
which is one of China’s present crying needs will in fact be pro- 
vided in the form of an utterly alien Indo-European language, im- 
ported from the far side of the Old World, which, in linking the 
several vernacular language-areas of China with one another, will 
at the same time be linking up the whole of China with all the rest 
of the World in virtue of having become the oecximenical language 

* In spite of this diversity from one another, all the southern and sou^-eastem 
Chinese dialects apparently display one common difference from ‘mandarin’ in the 
shape of a certain old-fashionedness. These outlying dialects are in some respects living 
specimens of Chinese speech in a ‘pre-mandarin* stage (see III. C (i) (a), vol. iii, p. 138, 
above). 

* During the seven years ending in the autumn of 1938 a number of the Chinee 

provinces here mentioned had been at least temporarily overlaid by new administrative 
structures that were the products and at the same time the instruments of Japanese 
aggression against the main body of the Far Eastern Society. Yet, notvdthstandmg the 
immense destruction of life which was inflicted on these ravish^ Chinese provinces 
by the Japanese aggressors, it was beyond the power of Jap^ese militarism to curtafl 
the domain of either the Chinese pKjpulation or the ‘mandarin* lirtsua franca in conti- 
nental Eastern Asia — as was shown by die fact that ‘mandarin’ was adopted, as a matter 
of course, as the of&cial language of every one of the ‘puppet states’, beginning with 
‘h^anchukuo’, which were successively established by Uie Japanese interlopers on the 
territory of the Chinese Republic. _ ^ See p, above, 

4 Ciupa has, of course, from time immemorial been in possession of a Itngtia franca 
that can be painted with the brush and read with the eye, in the shape of t he clasrical 
characters, which convey constant and uniform meanings in spite of the v^ety 

of their pronunciation in diflerent times and places (see p. 49a, at^ve). This ideo- 
graphical lingiui franca is common to-day ^not only to all parts of China but to ICorea 
and Japan and Tongking and Annam besides. It appears to have taken shape durmg 
the second bout of the Sinic ‘ Tim e of Troubles* (jdtrca 403—221 B.c,: see V, C (ii) (6'^voL 
vi, p. 294, footnote 3, below), and to have been standardized by the Enmeror Ts m 
She Hwang-ti, who was the fiist founder of the Sinic universal state (see Oranet, M,; 
jLa JPensie CMnoise (Paris i934» Renaissance du Lrivre), p. 457 )- 
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of ‘All that is Under Heaven* in the literal as well as in the Sinic 
sense of that term. It is also possible, however, that, while English 
will indeed become (as would seem, indeed, to be its manifest 
destiny) the medium of both visual and vocal communication 
between China and the outer world, it will not, after all, snatch 
away from the ‘mandarin* dialect of Chinese the different function 
of serving as a universal means of internal communication by 
mouth and ear within the boundaries of the immense region in 
which the vernacular languages are all of them dialects of Chinese. 
For within the last few years the leading spirits in the non-‘ man- 
darin’ -speaking provinces have been setting themselves to make 
‘mandarin’ as familiar there as it is in the rest of China. * 

At Shanghai in 1929 the writer of this Study was told by the 
Chinese scholar and philosopher Dr. Hu Shih — who has dedicated 
his life to the foundation of a popular literature in a simplified 
form of ‘mandarin’ — that he had recently hesitated to accept an 
invitation to go on a lecture tour in the South because the experi- 
ment had not proved a success when he had tried it on a former 
occasion not so very long before. On this previous tour Dr. Hu 
Shih had not found adequate audiences in the South that could 
follow him in ‘mandarin’, while he himself was, of course, unable 
to address the intelligentsia of each southern province in its own 
parochial patois. He put these difficulties which he had then en- 
countered to the Southerners who were now inviting him to visit 
them for the second time; and he received in reply an emphatic 
assurance that — ^thanks to the progress which had been made in 
the South in the intervening years in spreading a familiarity with 
‘mandarin’ there — he need no longer fear any repetition of his 
previous aggravating experience. 

In the Iranic World, before it began to succumb to the process 
of Westernization, the New Persian language, which had been 
fashioned into literary form in mighty works of art during the 
post-Syriac and pre-Iranic interregnum {circa a.d. 975—1275),^ at 
the same time gained a currency as a lingua franca\ and at its 
widest, about the turn of the sixteenth stnd seventeenth centuries 
of the Christian Era, its range in this role extended, without 
a break, across the face of South-Eastern Europe and South- 
Western Asia from the Ottoman pashalyq of Buda, which had 
been erected out of the wreckage of the Western Christian Kingdom 
of Hungary after the Ottoman victory at Mohacz in a.d. i 526, to 

* This new linguistic policy in the provinces of the southern and south-eastern 
seaboard of China is a sign that, in linguistic and educational matters, the old provincial 
particularism has now given way to a nationalism on a Pan-Chinese scale ; and a change 
which has thus already taken place on the cultural plane may be expected to follow on 
the political plane sooner or later. 

» See I. C (i) ( 5 ), Annex I, vol. i, p. 363, footnote 3, above, and Part VI, bejow. 
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the Muslim ‘successor-states’ which had been carved, after the 
victory of the Deccanese Muslim princes at Talikota in a.d. 1565, 
out of the carcase of the slaughtered Hindu Empire of Vija^^'ana- 
gar.^ For this vast cultural empire the New Persian language was 
indebted to the arms of Turkish-speaking empire-builders — reared 
in the Iranic tradition and therefore captivated by the spell of 
the New Persian literature — ^whose military and political destiny 
it had been to provide one universal state for Orthodox Christen- 
dom^ in the shape of the Ottoman Empire^ and another for the 
Hindu World in the shape of the Timurid Mughal Raj.^ These 
two universal states of Iranic construction on Orthodox Christian 
and on Hindu ground were duly annexed, in accordance with 
their builders’ own cultural afEnities, to the original domain of 
the New Persian language in the homelands of the Iranic Civiliza- 
tion on the Iranian Plateau and in the Basin of the Oxus and the 
Jaxartes; and in the heyday of the Mughal, Safawi, and Ottoman 
regimes New Persian was being patronized as the language of 
litterae humaniores by the ruling element over the whole of this 
huge realm, while it was also being employed as the official lan- 
guage of administration in those two-thirds of its realm that lay 
within the Safawi and the Mughal frontiers. 

The new Persian language and literature were staples in the 
intellectual education of the Ich-^oghlans who were the corps elite 
among the neophytes in the Ottoman Padishah’s Slave-House- 
hold, s and the influence of this Persian mental background natur- 
ally persisted among the adult lights and leaders in the Ottoman 
court and camp. The redoubtable Ottoman militarist Sultan Selim 
the Grim amused his leisure by writing Persian verse^ with better 
success than ever attended the HohenzoUem militarist King Freder- 
ick the Great’s poetic efforts in French and the lavish patronage 
of the Muslim courts in India has piled up, through a long series 
of command performances, a corpus of poetry in the Persian 
tongue which is as preponderant in mass as it is inferior in merit 
to the classical Persian poetry that has sprung spontaneously from 
a less heavily manured Iranian soil that is this fine flower’s native 

I This Empire of Vijayanagar had been founded in a.x>. 1336 as a last asylum in 
which a remnant of the Hindu Society might continue to lead its own life in a state of 
independence after the Turkish and Iranian Muslim invaders of the i-todu World had 
conquered the greater part of the IDeccan (in sequence to their previous con<juest of 
Hindustan) at the turn of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries of the Christian Era. 

* Not, of course, including the domain of the Russian ofEshoot of the Orthodox 
Christian Society, which was shaking off ffie Turkish domination of the Golden Horde 
at the very time when the main body of Orthodox Christendom was succumbing to the 
Turkish domination of the 'Osmanlis. 

3 See Part HI. A, vol. iii, pp- 26-7, and IV. C (ii) (6) i, vol. iv, p. 68, above, and 
V. C (ii) (6), vol. vi, pp. 29^300, below. 

4 See IV. C (ii) (6) 2, vol. iv, p. 97 above. 

5 See Part III. A, vol. iii, p. 39, footnote 4, above. 

6 See I, C (i) (6), Annex I, vol. i, p. 353, above. See p. 503, footnote 3, above. 
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earth. As for the career of the Persian language on Indian ground 
as an official vehicle of administration, it was not till A.D. 1839 that 
Persian began to be discarded for this purpose, in favour of 
English, in the territories which the British East India Company 
had taken over from the Mughal Raj and its ‘successor-states’. ^ 

It is not surprising to find that the New Persian language has 
had to pay for this ephemeral vogue as a lingua franca^ by sub- 
mitting in its day to as radical a vulgarization as has since been the 
lot of that European language to which Persian has eventually 
been forced to give way in Hindustan. To begin with, Turkish 
and not Persian was the mother-tongue of the war-lords and war- 
bands who were the empire-builders of the Safawi and the Mughal 
as well as the Ottoman Empire; and all three dominant minorities 
— including the two which went the length of employing Persian 
for their public administration as well as for their private literary 
recreation — retained the use of their native Turkish for the hum- 
drum domestic business of everyday life. In these linguistic circum- 
stances all three of them sought to reconcile nature with culture 
by doctoring their raw Turkish mother-tongues with a potent 
infusion of Persian elements.^ The Turki, Azerbaijani, and Otto- 
man Turkish languages, as we know them to-day — or knew them 
yesterday before a generation of purists or pedants arose to reverse 
the process — are virtually composite languages with a Persian 
superstructure that counts for more than the Turkish basis 

* In 1829 Lord William Bentinck substituted English for Persian as the linguistic 
medium of the Sirkar’s diplomatic correspondence with Indian princes. On the 7th 
March, 1835, Lord William Bentinck announced his decision to make English, and 
not Persian or any other Oriental language, the medium of higher education in British 
India. Finally, in 1837, Persian was deposed, in British India, from its previous function 
of serving as the instrument of public business, and was replaced by the local vernacu- 
lars in the conduct of both judicial and fiscal proceedings. 

* At the present day the one country where Persian is the official language without 
at the same time being the people’s mother-tongue is Afghanistan; for, although the 
vernaculars of a majority of the tribes within the Afghan frontiers likewise belong to 
the Iranian family of languages, they all differ very widely from the classical Farsi. 
There are also, of course, certain districts, not only in Afghanistan but in Persia, in 
which the local vernaculars are not Iranian at all, but Turkish. A Turkish dialect is 
8i>oken in the provinces of Afghanistan between the Hindu Klush and the Oxus, and 
^ain in the Persian province of Azerbaijan; and in Fars itself there are tribes of 
Turkish origin which still continue to speak their ancestral mother-tongue in this 
citadel of the New Persian language and literature. 

3 In Ottoman Turkish the handful of borrowed Persian particles has been a more 
precious acquisition than the host of borrowed Persian nouns (see III. C (i) (c), vol. iii, 
p. 178, above). 

It is mainly through this Persian channel — and not, for the most part, direct- — ^that 
the Turkish' languages of the Iranic culture-circle have imbibed their infusion of 
Arabic. It was likewise the Persian version of the Arabic Alphabet, and not the Arabic 
original, that these Turkish languages employed for their script until they discarded 
it, in favour of the Latin Alphabet, only the other day. The iconoclasts who have now 
substituted the Latin for the Perso-Axabic Alphabet as the vehicle of this westerly group 
of Turkish languages point out that, after all, the Perso-Arabic Alphabet is not the 
first in which a Turkish language has ever been reduced to literary form. Long before 
the Turkish-speaking peoples of the Iranic culture-circle had been carried into their 
present domiciles, and been there exposed to New Persian cultural influences, as a 
result of their VSlkerwanderung, circa A.D. 975-1275, into the derelict domain of the 
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These Turco-Persian linguistic alloys do not, however, represent 
the final degree of the New Persian language's debasement ; for in 
the Indian dominions of the Mughal Empire and in the European 
dominions of the Ottoman Empire the Persian lingua franca 
of the Timurid and ^Osmanll empire-builders came into contact, 
not only with ^ese dominant minorities* Turkish mother-tongues, 
but also eventually with the indigenous languages of the Hindu 
and Orthodox Christian worlds when the cxiltures of the subject 
populations began to captivate their Iranicized Turkish conquerors. 

‘The character of Akbar, so far as it depended upon heredity, was 
- . . based on three distinct non-Indian strains of blood existing in his 
proximate ancestors : namely, the Turk or Turki, the Mongol or Mogul, 
and the Persian or Iranian strains. The manners and customs of his 
court exhibited features which were derived from all the three sources : 
Turki, Mongol, and’ Iranian. During the early years of his reign Indian 
influences counted for little — ^the officers and courtiers surroimding him 
being divided into two parties: the Turks (Mongol or Chaghatay and 
Uzbeg) on the one side and the Persians on the other. But after Akbar 
had attained maturity the pressure exercised by his Indian environment 
rapidly increased, so that in sentiment he became less and less of a 
foreigner imtil, in the later years of his life, he had become more than 
half an Hindu. His personal conduct was then guided by Hindu dharma 
or rules of duty, modified considerably by the precepts of Iranian Zoro- 
astrianism. The Turki and Mongol elements in his nature were kept 
so much in the background that he was reputed by Hindus to be a rein- 
carnation of a Brahman sage.*^ 

This Indianization of Akbar's soul found its linguistic reflexion 
in the formation of a new alloy of the Persian language with a 
vein of base metal that was Indian instead of being Turkish. 

‘Both Turki and Persian were spoken at his coiirt, but the former 
tongue in the course of time dropped out of use, while the latter 
became the recognized official and Hterary language. The highly Per- 
sianized form of [Western] Hindi known by the name of UrdO, or the 
camp language,^ which developed gradually as a convenient instrument 

‘Abbaaid Caliphate, the Uighur Turkish language had been reduced to writing in an 
Alphabet of Aramaic origin, and the Altaian Turkish language in the Alphabet of the 
inscriptions in the basins of the rivers Orkhon and Yenisei — a script which, whatever 
its or^in may be, is certainly not derived from the Arabic Alphabet (see p. foot- 

note 6, above). It may be added that the starkly consonantal Arabic Alphabet is pecu- 
liarly ill equipped for conveying any member of a family of languages which has a 
genius — as the 'Turkish family has — ^lor both the differentiation and the harmonization 
of vowel soimds. . ^ n \ 

I Smith, V. A.: Altbar the Great Mo^, and ed. (Orford 1919, 
pp. 10-11. The religious aspect of Akbar’s eclecticis m is e x a min ed m V. C (i> (a) 6 (o', 
Annex, pp. 699—704, below. , . t j « j-* 

a ‘Urdu* = ‘ordu* = ‘horde*. In Turkey at the present day this Mongol woM ordu 
is used with the technical of ‘army-corps*. In the Ivlughal Cmpire Urdu-i- 

Mu*alla* was the name of the Imperial military bazaar outside the palace at Delhi 
(The Imperiai Gazetteer of India, new edition, voL i (Oxford 1907, Clarendon Press), 
p. 36s).— A.J.T. 
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of communication between natives and foreigners,’^ was often almost 
identical in vocabulary with Persian as spoken in India, while retaining 
the grammatical structure of an Indian tongue. 

The Persian influence on Western Hindi has been so strong 
that the Hindustani language has accommodated itself — even in 
its less impure form, in which the influx of the Persian vocabulary 
has been kept within more modest limits — to employing the Perso- 
Arabic Alphabet as an alternative vehicle to the indigenous 
Brahmi script — ^though the latter still serves to convey the greatest 
of all Hindi works of poetic art: the Eastern Hindi Rdm-Charit 
Manas of Akbar’s Hindu contemporary and subject, Tulsi Das.3 

This penetration of a Hindi element into the everyday speech 
of Akbar’s court and camp has a rudimentary analogue in the 
prevalence, in the same age, of Jugoslav as the domestic language 
of the Ottoman Padishah’s Slave-Household; and, if the master 
institution of the Ottoman Empire had not, after the death of 
Suleyman the Magnificent, been reduced to a premature decadence 
by a breach of the fundamental rule that the recruits must be 
infidel-born,4 a Perso- Jugoslav alloy might be playing in the Near 
East to-day a role corresponding to that of the Perso-Hindi alloy 
which is still current under the name of Urdu as a lingua franca 
in India. This possibility was blighted by the socially disastrous 

* The basis of Urdu is Hindustani: i.e. ‘that dialect of Western Hindi whose home 
is the Upper Gangetic Doab, in the country round Meerut. The city of Delhi lies close 
to Ae southern border of this tract. Here the dialect was in general use, and from here 
it was carried everywhere in India by the lieutenants of the Mughal Empire* {The 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, new edition, vol. i, p. 365). — ^A.J.T. 

^ Smith, op. cit., p. 11. ‘When this infusion of borrowed words is carried to an 
extreme . . . the language is intelligible only to educated Musulmans and to those 
Hindus who have been educated on Musulman lines. . . . The extreme Persianization of 
Urdu is due to Hindu rather than to Musulman influence. Although Urdu literature 
is Musulman in origin, the Persian element was first introduced in excess by the pliant 
Hindu kayasths and Idiattls employed in the Mughal administration and acquainted 
with Persian, rather than by Persians and Persianized Mughals, who for many Gentries 
used only their own language for literary purposes. . . . During the first centuries of 
its existence Urdu literature was entirely poetical. Prose Urdu owes its origin to the 
English occupation of India and to the need of text books for the College of Fort 
William. The Hindi form of Hindustani was invented at the same time by the teachers 
at that college. It was intended to be a Hindustani for the use of Hindus, and was 
derived from Urdu by ejecting all words of Arabic and Persian birth, and substituting 
in their place words borrowed or derived from the indigenous Sanskrit. Owing to the 
popularity of the first book written in it, and to its supplying the need for b. lingua 
franca which could be used by the strictest Hindus without their religious prejudices 
being ofifended, it became widely adopted and is now the recognized vehicle for writing 
prose by those inhabitants of Upper India who do not employ Urdu. . .. Urdu, as 
becomes its origin, is usually written in a modified form of the Persian character, while 
Hindi is generally written, like Sanskrit, in the Deva-nagari character’ (T^ Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, new edition, voL i, pp. 365—6). For this archaistic form of Hindi see 
further the present Study, V. C (i) 8 (y), vol. vi, p. 77, footnote z, below. 

a Tulsi DSs vivebat circa a.d. 1530— 16Z3; Akbar viyehat a.d. 154Z— 1605. Though 
Akbar delighted in giving his patronage to eminent Hindus, the genius — and, indeed, 
even the existence — of Tulsi Das seems never to have been brought to the Emperor’s 
notice (Smith, op. cit., pp. 417-18). 

♦ For the value of this rule and the fatal consequences of its violation see Part III. A, 
vol. iii, pp. 34—5 and 44--7, above. 
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political success of the Padishah’s free Muslhn subjects in taking 
the Padish^’s Slave-Household by storm; for most of the free 
Muslim recruits who forced their way into the Household in and 
after the later decades of the sixteenth century of the Christian 
Era were drawn from the Turkish-speaking Muslim population of 
the metropolitan provinces of the Empire in the Anatolian and 
Balkan peninsulas. This usurpation of the Ottoman seat of power 
by a ring of predominantly Turkish-speaking Muslim freemen in 
the place of a ring of predominantly Jugoslav-speaking Christian 
slaves has been reflected in the respective fortunes of the rival 
languages. The Jugoslav language has missed its destiny of be- 
coming, under a Persian veneer, a lingua franca for the whole of 
the Near East, and has been reduced to the modest role of serving 
as the parochial vernacular of a single one among the Ottoman 
Empire’s numerous ‘successor-states’. On the other hand the 
Turkish language of the original 'Osmanll empire-builders has 
escaped the fate — ^which has overtaken the sister Turk! tongue of 
the Timurid empire-builders in India — of ceasing to be spoken 
by the empire-builders’ own descendants in the conquered terri- 
tories. There is, indeed, a striking contrast between the extinction 
of Turk! in India and the survival of Turkish in Anatolia, where 
the Ottoman Turkish language has not been content merely to 
hold its o^vn against the Greek and Armenian which it found in 
occupation, but has steadily won converts at their expense until 
in the end it has driven both these predecessors right off this 
Anatolian field.^ 

The most remarkable trophy of the Turkish language’s victory 
here has been its capture of ex-Greek-speaking and ex-Ajrmenian- 
speaking minorities^ who have ‘turned Turk’, not as an incidental 
consequence of becoming converts to the Islamic faith of their 
Turkish conquerors, but in spite of an imbroken loyalty to the 
Orthodox and to the Gregorian Monophysite Christianity which 
are their respective religious heritages from a pre-Turkish-speaking 
past. This now Turkish-speaking remnant of the ancient Christian 
communities of Anatolia has so utterly lost the command of its 
pre-Turkish speech that it has come to use a Turkish version of 
the Orthodox and Gregorian Christian liturgies and to inscribe 
Turkish texts (in Greek or Armenian letters) upon the tomb- 
stones that commemorate its dead. A passing stranger who hap- 
pened, before the mass-evictions of A.D. 1915—23, to jBnd himself 
in some Christian village among the secluded mountain fastnesses 

* See IV, C (ii) (6) i, vol*. iv, p. 75, and IV. C <iii) (c) a 08 ), vol. iv, p, 398. above, 

with the authorities cited on p. 398. footnote 3. ^ 

* For the commercial prowess of the ex- Greek-speaking Orthodox Chris ti a n Qara- 
manhs see II. O (vi), vol. ii, p. 223, above. 
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on the watershed between the Halys and the rivers of Cilicia could 
not have told by the ear that these villagers were of a different 
religion from their Muslim neighbours. He must use his eyes to 
observe that the local house of worship was not a mosque but a 
church; and he must then look still closer — at the tombstones in 
the graveyard and at the books behind the screen — in order to 
determine whether the Christianity of these Turcophone Chris- 
tians was of the Greek-lettered Orthodox or of the Armenian- 
lettered Gregorian kind. 

It is true that this conversion to the Turkish language without 
a conversion to Islam has not carried with it that sense of political 
affinity which in the Near East has invariably accompanied a 
change of faith — even when this has not been followed by a corre- 
sponding change of speech. This truth has been recognized on 
both sides; and the recognition has been acted upon in an inter- 
change of populations — ^partly by way of forcible eviction, but also 
partly by way of a more or less voluntary migration — through 
which the formerly intermingled millets of the old Ottoman Empire 
have sorted themselves out, in the course of about a hundred years 
ending in "the nineteen-twenties’, into a number of separate and 
severally homogeneous blocs on the pattern of the distribution of 
nationalities in Western Europe.^ If we examine the demographic 
map of the Near East as it stands to-day, when this agonizing pro- 
cess of geographical segregation is practically complete, we shall 
find that the Turkish-speaking Orthodox Christians who learnt 
their Turkish, without giving up their Christianity, in their native 
.^matolia have now been transplanted to Greece, because they are 
felt, and feel themselves, to be Greeks in virtue of their religion — 
while conversely the Greek-speaking and Bulgar-speaking and 
Jugoslav-speaking Muslims who respectively became converts to 
Islam, without any change of speech, in their native Crete and 
Rhodope and Bosnia, have now been transplanted to Turkey 
because, on the same religious criterion, they are felt, . and feel 
themselves, to be Turks. 

On this showing, it might perhaps be imagined that the difference 
in religion between, for example, a Turkish-speaking Gregorian 
Christian Armenian and a Turkish-speaking Muslim Ottoman 
Turk would coimt for everything, and their identity of language 
for nothing at all, in determining their attitude towards each other. 
Did not the religious antagonism between these two Turkish- 
speaking communities harden the Turkish-speaking Muslims’ 
hearts to the point of attempting to exterminate the Turkish- 

I See IV. C (ii) (6) a* vol. iv, pp. 76—8, and IV. C (iii) (6) 5, voL iv, pp. 185-90, 
above, and Part IX, below. 
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speaking Christians in a.d. 1915—16, without any scruple about 
acting in this inhuman way towards victims who shared their 
butchers’ mother-tongue And could the moral gulf betw^een the 
perpetrators and the survivors of those hideous deportations and 
massacres ever be bridged? The writer of this Study (whose 
melancholy task it once was to edit a collection of docixments rela- 
ting to this grim episode in Near Eastern history)^ was convinced — 
until he was presented one day with decisive evidence to the con- 
trary — ^that the gulf was quite unbridgeable; and, even if it had 
been foretold to him that a happier relation between at least one 
Turk and one Axmenian- would soon be re-established neverthe- 
less, he still would not have guessed that the community of Turkish 
speech between the Ajmenian Christian and his Turkish Muslim 
enemy would be the social substance out of which this miraculous 
moral bridge would be built. Yet so it was in the experience of a 
Turkish friend of the writer’s, from whose lips he heard the story. 

The narrator was Yusuf Ken^l Bey, an eminent Turkish lawyer 
who had rallied to Mustafa Kemal Pasha in his Cave of Adullam 
at Angora and had distinguished himself as an amateur diplo- 
matist in the service of what seemed a hopeless cause when the 
Ottoman Turkish people was fighting for its life in the Anatolian 
war-after-the-war of 1919—22. After the conclusion of peace with 
honour at Lausanne, Yusuf Kemal Bey was appointed Turkish 
Ambassador at the Court of St. James’s; and, as the Turkish 
Embassy in London had by then been closed for some ten years — 
ever since the suspension of diplomatic relations between Turkey 
and the United Kingdom upon the outbreak of war between them 
in 1914 — ^the new Ambassador found that his official residence 
was not immediately habitable as it stood when he arrived to re- 
open it. During the uncomfortable days which had to be passed 
while the necessary redecorations were being carried out, the 
Ambassador, with his family and his suite, took his d inn er night 
by night in a neighbouring restaurant; and, in their temporarily 
forlorn and homeless state, the Turkish diplomatic party were 
cheered and touched by the markedly cordial solicitade on their 
behalf which was invariably shown by one, in particular, of the 


1 As a matter of fact, such scruples -were both felt and sho^wn by the Turkic-speaking 

Muslim neighbours of the Turkish-speaking Armenia deportees from Cihoaj and 
in this distrust: at any rate, it seems improbable that the tradiuonal relations of good- 
neighbourHness between the two Turkish-speaking communiUes would ever have been 
disSirbed if they had been left to themselves. The depo^ttons were engme^ed ^d 
carried out on the initiative of the Committee of Union and Progress: a recently founded 
Turkish Muslim organization, with its head-quarters away at^onica 
inspired by a fanatical determination to apply C^ough^t Empire the 

exotic and inappropriate Nationalism of the modem Western 'World. ^ 

2 See the British parliamentary paper on 'The Treatment of the ^Armenians tn the Otto- 
man Empire, r9X5--x6 = Cd. 83*5 (xQiS) « Misc. No. 31 (1916)- 
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waiters who here served them at table. On their last visit to the 
restaurant before the Embassy kitchen was in working order once 
again, the Ambassador singled this waiter out for a parting expres- 
sion of his thanks ; and then at last the waiter’s tongue was loosed. 
‘O Your Excellency,’ he burst out in Turkish, ‘you really need 
not thank me at all, for it is I myself, entirely, that have been the 
gainer through the stroke of good luck that put me in the way of 
waiting on you and yours. You see, I am an Armenian from’ such 
and such a place (it was an out-of-the-way spot in Amatolia) ; ‘and 
now, for years on end, I have had to spend my life earning my 
living here in London, with the whole breadth of Europe between 
me and home and without ever hearing a word of my native 
tongue. And so. Your Excellency, when you and your party came 
in here for the first time the other night and started to talk Turkish, 
I felt almost as though I were at home again, and my heart leapt 
up. Night by night, since then, I have just feasted my ears. 
Simply by talking to each other, you and your friends were doing 
me a world of good without ever suspecting it. So you see. Your 
Excellency, it is really I that am in debt to you !’ Here was at least 
one native of the Near East who was more deeply moved by the 
sound of his mother-tongue than by the bitter memories of a com- 
munal vendetta! As the Ambassador told the story, his counten- 
ance beamed with his pleasure at this unlooked-for welcome in 
London from an Armenian Turkish-speaking mouth; and the 
Turkish narrator’s English listener took the tale as a happy augury 
for the opening of a new chapter of Near Eastern history. 

If we pass now from the Iranic World, with its Indian and Near 
Eastern annexes, to the sister Arabic World, and then cast our 
eyes over the borderland between the domain of this Arabic Civili- 
zation and its Tropical African hinterland, we can trace the pro- 
gress of the Arabic language as it has pushed its way westward 
from the west coast of the Indian Ocean towards the Lakes, and 
southward from the south coast of the Sahara into the Sudan, in 
the train of successive bands of Arab or semi-Arabicized stock- 
breeders and slave-raiders and traders. And th^ linguistic side of 
this movement can still be studied to-day in the life ; for, while the 
physical impact of .^ab intruders upon the domain of the native 
Negro peoples in this African ‘living museum’ ^ of Primitive Hu- 
manity has been brought to a standstill by European intervention 
within the last fifty or sixty years, the linguistic impact of the 
Arabic language upon the native vernaculars has actually received 
fresh impetus from an ‘opening-up of Africa’ which has latterly 
been taken out of Arab hands and been carried to completion as a 

* See II. C (ii) (6) z, vol. i, p. 313, above. 
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European enterprise. Under the European flags that signify the im- 
position of a Western regime the Arabic language is proceeding with 
its advance into the heart of Tropical Africa with better facili- 
ties than it ever commanded before the present railways and motor- 
roads and postal and telegraph and telephone services were placed 
at its disposal by the energy and ability of European pioneers; 
and these material services do not exhausf the tale of benefits 
which have been conferred upon the Arabic language and culture 
in Tropical Africa by European colonial Powers. Perhaps the 
greatest benefit of all has been the official encouragement that they 
have given — ^for the sake of supplying an administrative need of 
their own — to the mixed languages that have arisen on the different 
cultural coasts on which the flowing tide of an Arabic lingua 
franca has been seeping in through native African mangrove 
swamps. It is French imperialism on the Upper Niger and British 
imperialism on the Lower Niger and British and German imperial- 
ism side by side in the East African hinterland of Zanzibar that 
have respectively made the fortunes of Fulani and Hausa and 
* Swahili’ ; and all these three languages are linguistic alloys — ^with 
an African base and an Arabic infusion — that have been reduced 
to writing in the Arabic Alphabet. Sawahili, the East African 
‘language of the coasts’, is an Arabo-Bantu counterpart of the Perso- 
Hindl alloy which is the Indian ‘language of the camp’ or Urdu; 
and the body that has been given to ‘Swahili’ by an East African 
dialect of Bantu has been given to Fulani and Hausa by two of the 
local non- Arabic vernaculars of the semi-nomadic peoples on the 
Saharo-Sudanese borderland between the Desert and the Sown.^ 

When we pass from the Old World to the Americas, we find 
the Inca empire-builders of the Andean universal state displaying 
in their linguistic policy, as in everything else, a characteristic 
authoritarianism wfiich has not yet been emulated by European 
adroinistratoxTS in Africa. Having come to the conclusion that their 
subjects could not function as fully efficient human instruments 
of a ‘totalitarian’ regime unless they were equipped with some 
common lingua franca^ the Incas selected the Quichua language 
for this purpose and then not merely encouraged but actually 
compelled all the inhabitants of their empire to make themselves 
familiar with it.^ This linguistic regimentation of the Andean 

* For Fulani and Hausa see the references given in Part III. A, An n ex I, vol. iii, 
P- 393 f above. 

* Joyce, T. A.: South American Archaeology (London 191a, Lee Warner), p. 213; 
Markham, Sir Clements: The Incas of Peru (London 1910, Smith Elder), p. 137. The 
Incas evidently looked upon Quichua as a vulgar tongue; for they had another esoteric 
classical language of their own, which they kept to themselves.^ The oidinance pre- 
scribing a compulsory universe proficiency in Quichua is ascribed to^ the Emperor 
Pachacutec (fmperabat circa A.D. 1400—48) by Baudin, L. : 1 / Empire Socialiste des Inka 
(Paris 1928, Institut d’Ethnologie), pp. 116—17. 
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peoples at their Inca masters’ hands has had lasting consequences, 
notwithstanding the premature and violent interruption of the 
Incas’ work by the Spanish conquistadores who hurled them from 
the seat of power and enthroned themselves in their stead. ^ For 
the missionaries of the Catholic Christian Church espied a new 
world ripe for spiritual conquest in the wreckage of an Incaic 
earthly paradise which had been ravished and devastated by the 
material weapons of Pizarro and his ruflBLanly companions and 
they perceived that a lingua franca which was already a ‘going 
concern’ throughout the vast domain of the shattered Andean 
universal state might be as useful an instrument for the propaga- 
tion of the Christian Faith as it had been for the operation of die 
Incaic system of government. Accordingly the dissemination of 
the Quichua language, which the Inca administrators had begun, 
was carried further by the Catholic Christian hierarchy which 
partitioned the Incaic heritage with the Spanish Crowm; and it is 
perhaps mainly thanks to this ecclesiastical policy that, on the 
Andean Plateau to-day, Quichua is still spoken by a numerous 
population.3 No doubt this consecutive Incaic enforcement and 
Catholic furtherance of a knowledge of Quichua in the Andean 
World for three or four centuries on end did much to prepare the 
ground for the subsequent spread of Spanish over the same area. 

This Spanish, unlike the Quichuan, lingua franca of a post- 
Incaic Andean Society serves not merely as a medium of internal 
intercourse^ but also as a means of communication with other 
regions of that Westernized World of literally world-wide extent 
into which the Andean Society’s formerly secluded domain has 
been incorporated as one of the consequences of the Spanish 
conquest. Within that ‘Great Society’ of the present age a 
common command of Spanish links the Andean World with 
Spain itself and with those South American territories — ^now 
occupied by the republics of Chile and Argentina and Uruguay 
— ^in which a sparse and backward aboriginal population has been 

* This interruption of the Incas* work by the Spaniards has a parallel in the inter- 
ruption of the work of the Achaemenidae by the Macedonians. 

* When the Spanish Crown at length succeeded in Peru in asserting its authority- 
over the demonic licenciousness and destructiveness of the conquistadores and their 
diadochi, the viceroys sought to mal^e the best of a bad business by deliberately restoring 
as much as possible of the Incaic regime; but the damage had been done and the 
restoration was a caricature (Baudin, op. cit., p. 241). The Catholic Church showed 
at any rate a greater ability than the Spanish Crown, if not a greater goodwill, to save 
something from the wreck. 

3 The policy was carried out in the grand style. To begin with, the Catholic mis- 
sionaries gave the Quichua language the benefit of the art of writing, which they had 
brought with them to -the Andes from the Old World, by reducing Quichua to literary 
form in the Latin Alphabet. In a.d. 1576 a chair of Quichua was foimded at the Uni- 
versity of Lima, where it was maintained un-til 1770; and in 1680 a knowledge of Quichua 
was made in Peru an obligatory qualification for any candidate for ordination to the 
Catholic Christian priesthood (ibid., p. 117). 
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evicted and replaced by a Spanish-speaking population of Euro- 
pean origin. At the same time this common Spanish lingua 
franca is a bond between the Andean World and the domain 
of a neighbouring society in Central America with which the 
Andeans appear to have had little direct intercourse before the 
fates of these two indigenous civilizations of the New World were 
brought into a tragic conjunction by the common calamity of a 
Spanish conquest which overwhelmed both of them alike in the early 
decades of the sixteenth century of the Christian Era. In Central 
America, south-west of the Rio Grande, the Spanish language 
to-day enjoys as wide a currency as anywhere south of the Isthmus 
of Panama — and this in spite of the fact that in Central America 
no indigenous lingua franca has prepared the ground for Spanish 
as Quichua has prepared it in the Andes. The Spanish conquest 
which followed the establishment of an Andean universal state by 
the Incas anticipated the establishment of a Central American 
universal state by the Aztecs;^ and, owing to this historical acci- 
dent, the Western culture — of which the Spanish language has 
been the vehicle in the Central American as well as in the Andean 
portion of the vast tract that has now become Latin America — ^has 
been compelled in Central America to make its way for itself, 
instead of finding, as it has foxmd in the Andes, the valleys filled 
and the rough ways made smooth® by the antecedent cultural 
labours of indigenous empire-builders. 

It may seem strange that any lingua franca which has originally 
been imposed as a result of a military conquest should ever after- 
wards be able to shake itself free from this odious historical asso- 
ciation in the minds of the conquered peoples who have had it 
forced down their throats. Yet Spanish and Quichua are by no 
means unique in having been started on their careers in this 
fashion; this has been the history of more than half the Ungue 
franche in our catalogue; and a final example may be cited to 
illustrate how hard it is for bitter memories to hold their own 
. against convenient habits. 

At the Peace Conference of Paris the writer’s wife was acting 
as assistant to the special correspondent of The Manchester 
Guardian^ and in the course of her work it fell to her lot one 
day to accompany her principal when he was waiting on the Geor- 
gian delegation in their hotel in order to obtain an interview 
from them. The leading Georgian delegates who w^ere then in 
Paris were men whose names had become widely known in a pre- 
vious chapter of history as those of prominent Menshevik Social- 
ly See I. C (i) (i»), vol. *, p. 124; IV. C (ii) (6) 2, vol. iv, pp. 105-6; and V, C 0 ) («> 4 » 
in the present volixme, p. 357, above. * Luke uj. s- 
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Democratic deputies in the Imperial Russian Duma at Petrograd* 
but in Paris in 1919 they were presenting themselves in another 
role — ^not as members of one of the great political parties of the 
ci-devant Russian Empire, but as representatives of a non-Russian 
nationality which was now ‘rightly struggling to be free’ from a 
forcibly imposed Russian yoke. In accordance with their professed 

political metamorphosis the delegates opened the conversation 

which was conducted through an interpreter belonging to their 
staff — by dwelling upon the distinctiveness of the Georgian from 
the Russian culture ; and they sought to drive their point home by 
reminding their visitors that the Georgian language was not even 
remotely akin to Russian — as English, for example, was — but 
actually belonged to an utterly different language-group which 
had no affinity whatever with the Indo-European family. This 
picturesque insistence upon the outlandishness of the speakers’ 
mother-tongue caught the assistant-correspondent’s fancy; and, 
whenever the Georgian delegates were priming their interpreter 
with the representations that he was to pass on to her principal and 
herself in French, she took advantage of these pauses in her own 
work of taking notes in order to gratify her curiosity by listening 
to the cadences of a language whose chief title to consideration 
seemed to lie in being sans pareiL 

As the interview proceeded in this fashion — ^with the touch of 
tedium that is inevitable in a conversation that has to be inter- 
preted — ^the listener’s mind gradually began to wander; and pre- 
sently she found herself stumbling on the thought that apparently 
one has only to open one’s ears for a certain length of time to a 
wholly unknown language in order to begin to catch some glimmer- 
ings of an understanding of it. The absurdity of this idea recalled 
the dreamer, with a start, to wakeful consciousness. How fatuous 
the mind can be when one allows it to go wool-gathering! And 
then, as she went on listening with her attention now at full 
stretch, it was suddenly borne in upon her that perhaps, after all, 
she had not been so silly as she had supposed; for surely the lan- 
guage which the delegates were talking with the interpreter was 
Russian — a language of which she did, as it happened, possess a 
certain knowledge. With her curiosity now sharply whetted, she 
took the first opportunity to put in a word to the interpreter on her 
own account. T wonder’, she said, ‘if you would allow me to ask 
you what language you and the delegates were talking together 
just now?’ j^d at this the interpreter, looking slightly embar- 
rassed, held a whispered conversation with his chiefs. ‘The dele- 
gates desire me to tell you,’ he finally answered her, ‘that, as a 
matter of fact, they were talking Russian just then; but they were 
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only talking it for a moment, and you must not attach any impor- 
tance to that. They have, of course, been talking Georgian all the 
rest of the time.’ 

Good manners forbade any cross-examination; but the inter- 
preter’s explanation of an unfortunate lapsus linguae was hardly 
convincing; and a different tale was told with greater eloquence 
by the disconcerted countenances of the delegates themselves. 
The questioner drew the conclusion (which, no doubt, was cor- 
rect) that even a Georgian patriot’s mind fell into thinking in 
Russian, the moment it was ojff its guard, if the subject of its 
thoughts was political. The Great Russian lingua franca of the 
Muscovite Empire was, after all, the vehicle which had first con- 
veyed to Transcaucasia the exotic political ideas of a Western 
World that was sundered from Georgia by the redoubtable breadth 
of all the Russias ; and, if your Georgian was being constrained to 
think in terms of ^natural rights’ and ‘constitutions’ and ‘plebi- 
scites’ and ‘minorities’, it stood to reason that it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult for him to utter or even frame such thoughts in any 
other medixim than the parliamentary language of a Russian Duma 
in which he had served his apprenticeship and made his name as 
a politician. On the conscious plane of his mental life this Geor- 
gian politician d la JRusse might have made up his mind to repudiate 
his Russian political past and to throw himself into the novel part 
of a Georgian nationalist; on the subconscious plane, however, 
he was evidently apt, at unguarded moments, to relapse in a trice 
into his indelibly Russian political self. It will be seen that the 
Georgian politician’s Russian lingua franca was something more 
than a convenient social tool which could be employed or laid 
aside at its master’s good pleasure; it was a vehicle of thought 
without which a Georgian could not live the life of a political 
animal any more than a fish could swim on dry land or a bird fly 
in a vacuum. In fact, a Georgian political programme of secession 
from the Russian body politic was in 1919 a political contradiction 
in terms. 

(S) Syncretism in Religion. 

In the field of Religion, as in the fields of Language and Art 
and Manners, syncretism is an outward manifestation of that 
inward sense of promiscuity which arises from the s ch is m in the 
Soul in an age of social disintegration. 

The phenomenon of religious syncretism may be taken, y^th 
some assurance, as a symptom of disintegration in the social milieu 
in which the phenomenon presents itself, because the apparent 
examples of religious syncretism in the histories of civilizations 
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in their growth-stage turn out, on inspection, to be illusory. For 
instance, when we see the parochial mythologies of innumerable 
city-states being co-ordinated and harmonized into a single Pan- 
Hellenic system by the labours of Hesiod and the ‘catalogue poets* 
and the ‘logographers* in the early stages of the growth of the 
Hellenic Civilization, we are watching a mere juggling with names 
which is not accompanied by any corresponding fusion of different 
rites or blending of diverse religious emotions. Similarly, when 
we see Latin numina being identified with Olympian divinities — 
a Juppiter with a Zeus or a Juno with a Hera — ^what we are watch- 
ing, in effect, is the mere replacement of a primitive Latin animism 
by the anthropomorphic pantheon of the Hellenic World in the 
course of the peaceable conversion of a primitive Latin society to 
Hellenism. I These equations between Latin and Greek names of 
gods do not bear writness to any dilution of Greek with Latin 
religious ceremonies or ideas; there has been no give-and-take; 
for the giving has been all on the Greek and the taking all on the 
Latin side when Zeus has been installed on the Capitol under the 
name of Juppiter, no less than when Polydeuces has been installed 
as ‘Pollux’, and his brother Castor under his own undistorted Greek 
name, on a site in the Forum Romanum within a stone’s-throw 
of Zeus-Juppiter’s Capitoline seat. It makes no difference whether 
a Castor and an Apollo are translated from Greece to Latium 
under their exact original names; or whether, in the process of 
translation, a Polydeuces is distorted into a ‘Pollux’ and a Heracles 
into a ‘Hercules’ and a Persephone into a ‘Proserpine’ ; or whether 
a Hestia and a Zeus are transposed into their philological equiva- 
lents Vesta and Jovis ; or whether a Hephaestus is dubbed ‘Vul- 
canus’ and a Demeter ‘Ceres’ in spite of the absence of any kinship 
here between the Latin name and the. Greek. This arbitrary 
variety of usage in the matter of nomenclature covers a uniform 
cultural process which is not a case of syncretism at all, but consists 
in the introduction of a Greek divinity, de toutes pUces^ into a 
Latin vacuum.^ 

* For this conversion of the Latins to Hellenism during the growth stage of the 
Hellenic Civilization see IV. C (i), vol. iv, pp. 19-ao; V. C (i) (c) i, in the present 
volume, p. 55, footnote and V. C (i) (c) 3, p. 212, above. 

^ *Les Latins attribuaient It Neptune les aventures de TToaetScDv.* — CEuvres de Turgot 
(Paris X844, Guillaumin, 2 vols.), vol ii, p. 621 (‘Geographic Politique’). There is an 
almost exact parallel to this process in the history of the Japanese offshoot of the Far 
Eastern Society, where, after the introduction of the Mahayana into Japan, the indi- 
genous Japanese nundna {^apordci *kami*') were systematically identified with famous 
Mahayanian Bodhisattvas (Holtom, I>. C.: The National Faith oj^ Japan: A Study in 
Modem Shinto (London 1938, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner), pp. 35—8; Kato, Genchi: 
A Study of Shinto t the Religion of the Japanese Nation (Tokyo 1926, Meiji Japan 
Society), pp. 134—6). In this system of *Ryobu’ or ‘Dual’ Shinto the Bodhisattvas were 
given the place of honour, as archetypes or ideas (in the Platonic sense) of which the 
Shinto kami were refiexions in the phenomenal world. This relation was reversed by 
tJrabe Kanetome (jdvehat A.n. 1435—15x1) in a counter-system entitled ‘Yui-itsu’ or 
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There is a different class of identifications between names of 


gods in which these verbal equations do occur in an age of social 
disintegration and also do bear witness to the prevalence of a 
sense of promiscuity, but which nevertheless will be found on 
examination to be no genuine religious phenomena, but merely 
politics under a religious mask. Such are the identifications that 
are made between the names of different local gods in an age 
when a disintegrating society is being forcibly unified on the 
political plane as the mechanical consequence of a series of inter- 
necine wars between parochial states into which the society has 
articulated itself previously in its growth-stage.^ 

For example, when, in the concluding chapters of Sumeric 
history, Enlil the Lord (Bel) of Nippur wras merged into Marduk 
of Babylon, and when Marduk-Bel of Babylon in his turn went 
incognito for a time under the name of Kharbe,^ the pammixia 
commemorated in this deliberate confoimding of distinctions 
between the names of different gods was of a politic^ and not of 
a religious order. The political significance of this juggling with 
divine names is indeed prodigious. When the god who was Ae 
lord of Nippur was given his lordly title — ^Bel — ^in the Akka cHan 
language, we can infer that this Semitic dialect must by that time 
have been supplanting Sumerian in a city-state which had hitherto 
been the hub of the Sumeric universe. When Marduk of Babylon 
was identified with the Bel of Nippur, this was a record of the 
rehabilitation of a Sumeric universal state through the prowess 
of a Babylonian dynasty. And, when we find Bel-Marduk of 
Babylon going under the Kassite name of Kharbe, we can tell 
that the Sumeric universal state which had been momentarily 
rehabilitated by Hammurabi has now been superseded, even in 
its metropolitan territory, by a barbarian ‘successor-state* under 
the rule of Kassite war-lords. Again, in the affihated Babylonic 
Society, when we find the same pantheon enthroned in both 
Babylonia and Assyria, name for name, except that in Assyria 
the pre-eminent position of the Babylonian Marduk-Bel is occu- 
pied by a god called Asshur,^ the true mference is not that there 
was any substantial difference between Assyrian and Babylonian 
religious practices and beliefs, but merely that, in the political 
life of the Babylonic Society, the Assyrians had developed a 


‘Only One* Shinto, in which the kand axe promoted to the rank of archetyp^ and me 
Bodhisattvas degraded to that of shadows CHoltom, op. at,, pp. 38-4^; Kato, op. at.* 


'^his internecine warfare which ends in an amalgamation of the local got^ beg^ 
as a competition between them in ^hich they expepence the chm^s of for^e 

as the local communities by which they are respectively worshipped, 
in the fortunes of some of the local gods of the S^enc aty-ste^s during Sum^c 
‘Time of Troubles* are noticed by Sir Leonard WooUey: ^aham 
Faber), pp. *24-5. * See I. C (i) <^). vol. 1, p. 116. above. 3 See loc. at. 
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strongly pronounced national consciousness which they expressed 
in religious terms by calling the high god of the Assyro-Babylonian 
Pantheon by the name of their own eponymous Assyrian national 
divinity in preference to using the name of Marduk-Bel with its 
distinctively Babylonian political associations. 

In a similar way in the Egyptian World, when the obscure local 
god Amon of Thebes — ^who seems originally to have been a double 
of the neighbouring local god Min of Coptos — ^was identified with 
Re the Sun- God, who was not only a Pan-Egyptiac divinity but 
was actually the high god of the Egyptian Pantheon, ^ this was a 
mere reflexion, in religious terms, of the political facts that the 
Egyptian universal state had not only been founded in the first 
instance by one Theban prince but had afterwards been reinsti- 
tuted by another empire-builder from the same southern march 
of the Egyptian World after the interlude of a Hyksos barbarian 
domination.^ The god Amon’s fortune was made by the prowess 
of the human rulers who happened to have inherited him as their 
parochial object of worship; and it is significant that Amen-emhat 
(‘Amon was in the Beginning’) was the name of the first Theban 
Emperor of the Twelfth Dynasty, whose reign inaugurated the 
‘Indian Summer’ of the Egyptiac universal state.3 Thereafter, 
when, after the Hyksos interlude, Amon had returned to power in 
the train of another Imperial dynasty — ^the Eighteenth — from the 
god’s native canton of Thebes, the Emperor Thothmes III organ- 
ized an ecclesiastical counterpart of the restored Egyptiac universal 
state in the shape of a Pan-Egyptiac hierarchical corporation under 
the presidency of the Chief Priest of Amon-Re’s Theban sanctuary 

I In the Egyptiap World the Sun-God had been raised to this eminence in the 
course of the Time of Troubles* between the breakdown of *the Old Kingdom* and 
the establishment of *the Middle Empire* by Theban hands. This epoch saw ‘the com- 
pletion of a far-reaching progressive transformation of the Egyptiac religion. The 
ideas, evolved at Heliopolis, regarding the unity of the divine power which reveals itself 
in the creative energy of the Sun — ideas which had first found their liturgical expression 
in the Sun-worship of the Fifth Dynasty — ^now obtained general currency. [The 
doctrine was that! in trufh there is only one single godhead, namely the Sun who is 
sprung from Nunu, the primeval waste of waters, and this whether the god who dwells 
in the Sun is called Atum, Re, Kh^re “the Creator**, or what you will. . . . This is the 
Solar Monotheism of the Egyptiac Theolo^. All other gods that are worshipped locally 
here and there in the Egyptiac World sink to being either mere names for “the One * 
or, alternatively, to being his assistants and servitors. This doctrine, which had been 
worked out at Heliopolis, . . . was now propagated all over the Egyptiac World as a 
piece of esoteric wisdom belonging to the priesthood, and the higher orders, the 
“Knowing**, were initiated into it.* — Meyer, E. : Geschichte des AltertumSt vol. i, part (a), 
third edition (Stuttgart and Berlin 19x3, Cotta), pp. 343—4. 

* See I. C (ii), vol. i, p. 144; II. D (v), vol. ii, pp. 113-X3; V. C (i) (c) 3, in the present 
volume, p. aoS, and V. C (i> (r) 4, p. 352, above. 

3 See V. C (ii) (a), vol. vi, p. 19a, below. For the foregoing foundation of t^e 
Egyptiac universal state by Amenernhat I*s predecessor Mentuhotep IV see I. C (ii), 
vol. i, p. 137; II. D (v), vol. ii, p. X17, footnote i; IV. C (ii) (6) a, vol. iv, p. 85; and 
V, C (i) (c) 3, in the present volume, p. 267, above;- and V. C (ii) (<2), vol. vi, p. 190, 
below. 

♦ See I, C (ii), vol. i, p, 145, footnote 5, and IV. C (iii) (c) a (^), vol. iv, pp . 413 and 431, 

above, and V, C (i) (d) 6, Annex, in the present volume, pp, 653-4 695, below. 
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Through the glory reflected upon him by this political advance- 
ment of both his local human prince and his personal human 
servitor, Amon rose to a pinnacle of greatness to which the Theban 
god would scarcely have dreamed of aspiring in the days of his 
obscurity during the growth-phase of Egyptiac history; but, for 
this immense aggrandisement, Amon had to pay the price of 
ceasing to be himself. ‘His old local characteristics, whatever they 
may have been,^ have been supplanted by those of the S\m-God, 
and the ancient local Amon has been completely solarized. In 
this way it has been possible to raise him to the supreme place in 
the Pantheon.’^ ‘As Amon-Re, he receives a new, and less indecent, 
shape. ’3 ‘On the whole, Amon-Re is actually nothing more than 
the old powerful Sun-God Re,^ Harakhti, Atum, Klhepre and 
whatever else he was called. Like him he sails over the celestial 
ocean, and like him wars with the cloud-dragon Apophis; and all 
that Re possesses in the way of sanctuaries, ships, names and 
crowns becomes his property.’^ 

‘The Ennead was joined in thy limbs, . . . every god was united with 
thy body. Thou didst emerge &st that thou mightest begin the com- 
mencement, O Amon, whose name is hidden from the Gods, great aged 
one, older than these, Tenen who did shape himself as Ptah. . , . 

‘Of mysterious form and gleaming shape, the wondrous god with 
many forms. All gods make their boast in him in order to magnify 
themselves with his beauty, for he is so divine. 

‘Re himself is united with his body, and he is the great one who is 
in Heliopolis.’* 

This Egyptiac conception of a single universal godhead mani- 
festing itself under a host of local names was not only extended 
from Re of Heliopolis to Amon-Re of Thebes. In an age when the 
Egyptiac Civilization itself was on the eve of extinction we find 
an Egyptiac Isis who by this time had conquered a spiritual 
empire for herself in an ^en Hellenic World laying claim to the 
same Protean universality in her epiphany to the hero of Apuleius’s 
pornographipo-devotion^ romance. 

* Amon seems originally to have been, like Min, a local ithyphallic fertility god — 
an aspect of godhead which is at the very fardiest remove from the etherial and oecu- 
menical hgure of the Sun-Ood with whom Amon now came to be identified. — ^A.J.T. 

* Breasted, J. H. ; The I>evelopment of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt (London 
1912, Hodder & Stoughton), p. 318. 

3 Erman, A.: IHe Hellion der Agypter (Berlin i934. de Oru3?tcr), p. 104. 

* Lron^ before the course of Egyptiac political events had led to the identification of 
Amon vnth Re, Re himself had been *i>olitici2ed' by becoming *a kmd of celestial 
refiection of the eax-thly sovereign* (Breasted, J. H.: Development of Religion and Thimght 
in Ancient Egypt (L.ondon x^ia, Hodder & Stoughton), p. xy, cited already in I. C (ii), 
vol. i, p. 141, above). — ^A.J. L 

5 Erman, A.: The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians, English translation (L^ondon 
19*7, Methuen), p. *83. 

* Chapters 90 and *00 of The Thouscmd Songs in honour of Thebes and A-mon-Re 
(quoted In Erman, Literature, Enfl^ish translation, pp. *98-9). 
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*En adsum tuis commota, Luci, precibus, rerum naturae parens, 
elementorum omnium domina, saeculorum progenies initialis, summa 
numinum, regina manium, prima caelitum, deorum dearumque facies 
uniformis, quae caeli luminosa culmina, maris salubria flamina, in- 
ferum deplorata silentia nutibus meis dispenso: cuius numen unicum 
multiformi specie, ritu vario, nomine multiiugo totus veneratur orbis. 
inde primigenii Phryges Pessinuntiam deum matrem, hinc autochthones 
Attici Cecropeiam Minervam, illinc fluctuantes Cyprii Paphiam Vene- 
rem, Cretes sagittiferi Dictynnam Dianam, Siculi trilingues Stygiam 
Proserpinam, Eleusinii vetustam deam Cererem, lunonem alii, Bello- 
nam alii, Hecatam isti, Rhamnusiam illi, et qui nascentis dei Solis 
inchoantibus inlustrantur radiis Aethiopes Ariique priscaque doctrina 
pollentes Aegyptii caerimoniis me propriis percolentes appellant veto 
nomine reginam Isidem.*^ 

The same deliberate policy of establishing identifications between 
divinities that were originally local and unrelated comes into 
evidence in the Andean World in the time of the universal state 
that was constructed by the Incas and the Inca Pachacutec 
{imperahat circa a.d. 1400—48), in whose reign this political unifica- 
tion of the Andean World was substantially completed , 3 performed 
a feat of ecclesiastical organization which was exactly analogous 
to the Egyptiac performance of the Pharaoh Thothmes III. Pacha- 
cutec convened a congress of priests from all parts of his dominions 
at Corichanca — ^the great temple in Cuzco which was the seat of 
the Incas’ own ancestral Sun-worship — and arranged that all the 
gods of the Incaic Empire should be marshalled into a pantheon 
with the Corichancan Sun- God in the role which was assigned 
by Thothmes III to his own Theban Amon-Re.-^ Like Thothmes 
again, Pachacutec provided his heavenly pantheon with an earthly 
hierarchy in which the Chief Priest of the temple of the Sun at 
Corichanca occupied the position of the Chief Priest of Amon-Re 
at Thebes; and in the Andean, as in the Egyptiac, World the central 
shrine of the high god of the pantheon was reproduced in a host 
of local Sun-temples at the seats of provincial administration, 
while the whole ecclesiastical establishment was endowed with 
the produce of lands which were set aside for this purpose in all 
parts of the empire, s 

I Apuleius: Metamorphoses, Book XI, chap. 5. 

3 See Joyce, T. A.: South American Archaeology (London 1912, Lee Warner), p. 152. 

3 See II. D (iv), vol. ii, p. 103, footnote 2, above. 

4 Pachacutec carried out his, policy in a way that was more literal and more drastic 
than anything that Thothmes ventured to do ; for in the Andean case the idols of the 
local divinities were physically removed from their local shrines in order to be assem- 
bled at Corichanca (see Baudrn, L.: U 'Empire Socicdiste des Inha (Paris 1928, Institut 
d*£thnologie), p. 62). 

5 See Means, P. A.: Ancient Civilisations of the Andes (New York and London 
1931, Scribner), pp. 427—8; Joyce, op. cit,, pp, 156—95 Baudin, op. cit., p. 62; Mark- 
ham, Sir C.: The Incas of Peru (London 1910, Smith Elder), pp, 105-6; and the 
present Study, V. C (i) (d) 6 (6), Annex, in the present volume, pp. 653 and 694, below. 
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In this Protean capacity for metamorphosis, which is common 
to Enlil-Bei-Marduk-Kharbe-Asshur and to Min-Amon-Re-Ptah 
and to the gods who w^ere regimented by the Incas into their 
Andean Pantheon, we are witnessing not so much a religious 
phenomenon as politics working through an ecclesiastical medium; 
and in our own Western World a classical example of this process 
of political syncretism in an ecclesiastical mould is to be seen in 
the ecclesiastical history of the English and Scottish Crowns 
during the last two and a half centuries. Since the time of the 
Anglo- Scottish political and ecclesiastical settlement which was 
inaugurated by the accession of King William III to the two 
thrones, and which was completed by the constitutional union 
of the two kingdoms themselves in A.D. 1707, the common sovereign 
with whom the churches that are respectively established in Eng- 
land and in Scotland have each, in virtue of their establishment, 
continued to be in official relations^ (though this on quite different 
terms in the two cases) has so far ^ways been deemed, and has 
deemed himself, to be a member of both churches.^ At the same 
time, in the same settlement, the churches themselves not only 
freely went their respective ways and, in doing so, parted company 
once for all in rite and constitution, if not in doctrine : their respec- 
tive freedom was also reciprocally guaranteed in a political Act 
of Union which was formsdly passed in the common sovereign’s 
name — though in fact, of course, it was a transaction between the 
two parliaments, or indeed between the two nations, since the 
monarchy had become constitutionally limited after the deposition 
of King James II.^ In this Western case we are witnessing, not 
indeed a theological union of dijSEerent godheads, but a personal 
union of different forms of worship of one and the same god through 


vier), pp. 198—201). In the contemporary iMexic World a process of religio^ amalga- 
mation seems likewise to have accompanied the process of political Tonification wm<^ 
in this world, was heading towards the establishment of a Meade universal state by 
force of Aztec arms when the work of the Aztec empire-builders was cut short, on 
verge of its completion, by the advent of the Spaniards (see Thompson, J, E.: 
Civilisation of the Mayas (Chicago 1927, Field Museum of Natural History), p. 36). 

I The situation in which an English and a Scottish estabHshed church are severauy 
in official relations with a single soverfeign has, of course, existed since 1603, when the 
two crowns were first united on the head of King James I/VI. _ _ , , , 

a King William Ill’s predecessor King James II, as a Roman Catholic, had been a 
member neither of the English nor of the Scottish Established Church. It may ^ noted 
that both King William III himself and Kings George I and II were actually memberSjnot 
merely of two dhurches, but of three, since King William was also a mem^r of the Cal- 
vinist Church of the "anited Netherlands, while the first two Georges were also membraof 
the Lutheran Church of Hanover. The Calvinist Church of the Nethedands hadjhe 
same doctrine as that of Scotland, but the Lutheran Church of Hanover h^ a doc^e 
and an ecclesiastical constitution which differed from bothffie ^ghcan and the Scottis^ 

3 For the happy political consequences of this ecclesiastical Ausglnch ^tw«en me 
English and Scottish constituent state of the United Kingdom see V. C (1) (d) 6 (6), 
Annex, pp. 711-12, below. 
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the common participation of a single crowned head in the member- 
ship of diiferent churches. 

The foregoing survey has brought out the fact that the parochial 
gods who come to be identified with one another in a disintegrating 
society, as a consequence and an acknowledgement of the unifica- 
tion of the parochial states, are apt to have a certain antecedent 
affinity with one another in virtue of their being in most cases the 
ancestral gods of different sections of one and the same dominant 
minority. For this reason the amalgamation of godheads that is 
demanded, at this stage of a society’s histo]^, by raison d'Stat 
does not, as a rule, go seriously against the grain of religious habit 
and sentiment. In order to find examples of a religious syncretism 
that cuts deeper than raison (Titat and touches the quick of reli- 
gious practice and belief, we must turn our attention from the 
religion which the Dominant Minority inherits from a happier past 
to the philosophy which it strikes out for itself in response to 
the challenges of a ‘Time of Troubles’ ; and we must watch rival 
schools of philosophy colliding and blending not only with one 
another but also with the new ‘higher religions’ that are imported 
into the life of a disintegrating society by the alien recruits to the 
Internal Proletariat. Since these ‘higher religions’, too, collide 
with one another besides colliding with the philosophies, it will 
be convenient first to glance at the relations between ‘higher reli- 
gions’ inter se and philosophies inter se in their originally separate 
social spheres, before we go on to consider the more dynamic 
spiritual results that follow when the philosophies on the one side 
come into relation with the ‘higher religions’ on the other. 

In the disintegration of the Hellenic Society the generation of 
Poseidonius {vivebat circa 135-51 B.c.) seems to mark the begin- 
ning of an epoch in which the several schools, which had hitherto 
delighted in lively, acrimonious, and interminable controversies, 
now tended with one accord (with the solitary exception of the 
Ishmaelitish Epicureans) to notice and emphasize the points that 
united them rather than those that divided them,^ until a time 
came, in the first and second centuries of the Roman Empire, 
when every non-Epicurean philosopher in the Hellenic World of 
the age subscribed to much the same eclectic set of tenets, whether 
he chose to call himself a Stoic or a Peripatetic or an Academic. 
A similar tendency towards promiscuity in philosophy displays 
itself in the history of the disintegration of the Sinic Society at a 

* This new tendency towards consensus was facilitated by a likewise new tenden^ 
towards dogrmatism (see Meyer, E. : Ursprung und Anf&nge de$ Christentums, vol. iii. 
(Stuttgart and Berlin 19^3, Cotta), pp. 3x9 and 536) which set in simultaneouwy; 
and this dogmatism tended to take a more and more religious and emotional, and a 
less and less scientific and intellectual, colour (see pp. 550—68, below). 
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corresponding stage. In the second century b,c., which was the 
first century of the Empire of the Han, eclecticism was equally 
the note of the Taoism^ which was at first in favour at the Imperil 
Court and of the Confucianism which eventually supplanted it. 

‘Taoism is a term invented about this time to designate that great 
eclecticism which was taking place during the second century B.c, and 
which attempted to embrace all the essential doctrines of the various 
schools of thought that had flourished during the preceding age of 
philosophical speculation. . . . “Its method” [says Sse-ma Tan]^ “con- 
sists of observing the seasonal regularities of the natural forces as 
taught by the astrologers, and in selecting the best elements in the 
teachings of the Confucianists and Mo-ists and incorporating into itself 
the essentials of the schools of the Logicians and the Jurists”. 

This so-called ‘Taoism’, which was the prevalent philosophy of 
the Sinic dominant minority during the first two generations of the 
Han regime, was officially superseded in the reign of the Emperor 
Han Wuti {imperahat 140-87 b.c.) by a ‘Confucianism* which 

‘was not at all what Confucius taught or Mencius philosophized about, 
but was something so different from the original teachings of the school 
that we must call it “the Han Confucianism” in order to distinguish it 
from the moral and social teachings of Confucius and Mencius on the 
one hand and the Neo-Confucianist philosophy of the Sung Dynasty on 
the other 

This syncretism between rival philosophies which we observe 
in the disintegration of the Sinic Society as well as in that of the 
Hellenic has its parallel in the relations between rival ‘higher 
religions* nurtured in the bosom of the Internal Proletariat. 

For example, in the Syriac World from the generation of Solo- 
mon onwards we find a strong tendency towards a rapprochement 
between the Israelitish worship of Yahweh and the worships of 
the local Baalim of other Syriac communities which were Israel’s 
neighbours ; 5 and the date is significant, because we have seen 
reason® to believe that the death of Solomon heralded the break- 

* For this travesty of Taoism see V. C (i) (<0 4, pp. 418—19, above. 

* For this Sinic philosopher of the second century B.c. see loc. cit. — A.J.T. 

3 Hu Shih: ‘The Establishment of Confucianism as a State Reli^on during the Han 
Dynasty* in The Journal of the North China Branch of the Rayed Asiatic Society, vol. lx, 
1929, pp. 22—3. For the distinctive tenets of the diverse Sinic schools of philosophy 
■which had grown up during the foregoing ‘Time of Troubles*, see Waley, A.: The 
Way and its Pozoer (London 1934, Allen & Unwin), Introduction. 

+ Hu Shih, op. cit., p. 28. 

5 We may assume that the rapprochement which followed the collision between the 
worship of the god of Israel and the worships of the gods of Moab and Ammon and 
Phoenicia and Philistia was a matter of give-and-take, even though our records tell us 
only of the religious influences to which the worship of Yahweh was expos^, while 
they are silent about any influences that the worship of Yahweh may have imparted 
to other local cults. The argumentum ex sdentio would be more than usu^y h a z a r dous 
in this case, considering that the evidence at our disposal comes exclusiv^y from tlM 
Israelitish side. (On this point, see II. D (ii), voL ii, p. 50, above.) 

* In IV. C (ii) (6) 1, vol. iv, p. 68, above. 
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down of the Syriac Civilization and the beginning of a Syriac 
‘Time of Troubles’. No doubt the remarkable and momentous 
feature in the religious history of Israel during that age is the 
exceptional success of the Prophets in combatting the sense of 
promiscuity and diverting the stream of Israelitish religious de- 
velopment out of the facile channel of syncretism into a new and 
arduous channel which was peculiar to Israel itself. Yet, when 
we look at the credit instead of the debit side of the Syriac account 
of reciprocal religious influences, we shall recall that the Syriac 
‘Time of Troubles’ may have seen the worship of Yahweh make 
an impact upon the religious consciousness of the peoples of 
Western Iran in whose midst a ‘Diaspora’ of Israelitish deportees 
had been planted by the Assyrian militarists and it is at any rate 
certain that there was a powerful counter-impact of the Iranian 
upon the Jewish religious consciousness in the time of the Achae- 
menian Empire, which was the Syriac universal state, and in the 
succeeding age when the Seleucid successors of the Achaemenidae 
were reigning over the defunct empire’s former provinces in Asia. 
By the second century B.c. the mutual interpenetration of Judaism 
and Zoroastrianism had gone to such lengths that our modem 
Western scholars find the utmost difficulty in determining and dis- 
entangling the respective contributions that these two sources of 
Syriac religious experience have severally made to the stream which 
was fed by their united waters.^ 

Similarly, in the development of the ‘higher religions’ of the 
internal proletariat of the Indie World we see a fusion — ^which 
goes much deeper than a mere equation of names — between the 
worship of Krishna and the worship of Vishnu. ^ 

At this point we may also take note of a type of religious syn- 
cretism which is peculiar to the abnormal situation that arises 
when a disintegrating civilization is provided with its universal 
state by alien empire-builders, owing to a failure on the part of 
the indigenous dominant minority to perform even this service 
for its society In this situation there is sometimes, as we have 

I See I. C (i) (i^), vol. i, p. 8i, with footnote i, and V. C fi) (c) a, in the present 
volume, p. lai, above. 

* There is a wide discrepancy between the estimates of the influence of Zoroastrian- 
ism upon Judaism that have been made by different modem Western scholars. For a 
conservative estimate see Meyer, E. : Ursprung und Anfdr^e des Christentums (Stuttgart 
and Berlin 1931—3, Cotta, 3 vols.), vol. ii. For a less cautious estimate see von Gall, A.: 
JBaaiXeCa. roC ©cot? (Heidelberg X926, Winter). All scholars, however, seem to be agreed 
that in this age Zoroastrianism and Judaism did influence one another in some degree. 
(On this point see V. C (i) (c) 3, p. 121, above, and V. C (i) (d) 7, vol. vi, pp. 43-4; 
V. C (i) (d) 9 (y), vol. vi, p. 126, footnote 5, and p. 129, footnote 2 ; and V. C (1) (d) ii, 
vol. vi, p. 163, footnote i, below.) 

3 For the failure of Hinduism to transcend the residual separateness of Vishnu- 
XCrishna from Shiva see V. C (i) (d) 7, vol. vi, pp. 47-9, below. 

+ These universal states of alien origin have been discussed in V. C (i) (c) i, pp. 53-4; 
V. C (i) (c) 2, pp. 105-17; and V. C (i) (c) 4, pp. above. 
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observed in another context,^ a fusion between the hereditary 
religion of the alien empire-builders who have earned the status 
of a dominant minority in the society which they have provided 
with a universal state, and the hereditary religion of the indigenous 
dominant minority which has forfeited its birth-right and has in 
consequence been degraded to the ranks of the internal proletariat. 
For example, on the morrow of the endowment of the main body 
of Orthodox Christendpm with an alien universal state in the 
shape of the Ottoman Empire a s^mcretism between the Islam 
of the *Osmanlis and the Christianity of their subjects was propa- 
gated by Sheykh Bedr-ed-Din of Simav.^ On the eve of the estab- 
lishment of an alien universal state in the Hindu World by the 
Timurid Mughals a syncretism between the Islam of the pre- 
Mughal Iranic empire-builders in Hindustan and the Hinduism 
of the indigenous populations, whom these alien intruders were 
conquering, was conceived in the soul of Elabir and realized in the 
Sikh Church Militant.^ And, w’^hen the short-lived alien universal 
state that had been built for Ae Hhndu Society by Timurid hands 
was reconstructed, after its premature collapse, by a second fatigue- 
party of alien empire-builders wrho were recruited, this time, from 
the West, a syncretism between Hinduism and the Protestant 
Christianity of the Timu3dds* English successors was compounded 
by Ram Mohan Roy.^ Finally, in the main body of the Far Eastern 
World, on the eve of its incorporation into a Great Society with 
an oecumenical range and a Western framework, the X*aip*ing 
movement was generated by a blend between the indigenous Far 
Eastern religious and philosophical tradition and the Protestant 
Christianity of English intruders who were the apostles of Western- 
ization in the Far East as well as in India.^ 

Such breaches in the barriers between religion and religion 
or philosophy and philosophy in times of disintegration will 

In V. C <i) (c) a, pp. 106—7 above* 

* See rV. C (ii) (6) i, vol. iv, p. 68, and V- C (i) (c) a, in the present volume, p. iii, 
above. 

3 See IV. C (iii) (i) 13, vol. iv, p. 231, and V, C <i) (c) 2, m the present volume, 
p. 106, above, for -toe Hindu-Islamic ayncretisin which was precipitated in the fifteenth 
century of the Christian Era by the s^nius of ICabir. At the present day there are 
believed to be about one million non-Sifch KLablr-^anthis in India, some of whom re^rd 
themselves as Hindus and others as IVIuslixns (Eliot, Sir C. : Htndtdsm anti Buddhism 
(I^rondon 1921, Arnold, 3 vols-), vol. ii, p. 266). But the most important of the spiritxral 
heirs of Kabir are not these followers of Kablr himself but those of his younger con- 
temporary Nanak {vivebat A.i>. 1469—1538), who founded the Fraternity of the S ikhs - — 
largely under the inspiration of Kablr's ideas. The metamorphosis of a fraternity 
wmch was originally a purely religious association into a militant polidcal community 
—a sinister transformation which was carried out, by stages, between the J^ASt quarter 
of the sixteenth and the last quarter of the seventeenth century of the Christian Era — 
is discussed in V. C (i) (d) 6 (S), Annex, pp* 665—8, below. 

* See IV. C (iii) ( 6 ) 13, vol. iv, p. 231, and V. C (i) (c) 2, in the present volume, 
p. 106, above. 

5 See V. C (i) (c) 2, in the present volume, p. 107, above. 
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evidently open the way for rapprochements between philosophies 
and religions; and in these philosophico-religious syncretisms, in 
which the sense of promiscuity achieves its spiritual chefs dPceuvre^ 
we shall find again that the attraction is mutual and that the move 
is made from both sides. Just as, astride the military frontiers of a 
universal state, we have watched the soldiers in the imperial garri- 
sons and the warriors in the barbarian war-bands gradually approxi- 
mating towards one another in their ways of life until at length the 
two social types cease to be distinguishable,^ so, in the interior of a 
universal state, we can watch a corresponding movement of con- 
vergence between the adherents of the philosophic schools and the 
devotees of the popular religions. And the parallel runs true; for in 
this case, as in that, we find that, while the representatives of the 
Proletariat do come a certain distance to meet the representatives 
of the Dominant Minority, the latter go so much farther along 
their own path of proletarianization that the eventual fusion takes 
place almost entirely on proletarian ground. In stud3dng the 
rapprochement from both sides it will therefore be convenient to 
survey the shorter spiritual journey of the proletarian party first 
before attempting to follow the longer spiritual journey of the 
Dominant Minority. 

When ‘higher religions’ that have been nurtured in the bosom 
of the Internal Proletariat find themselves face to face with the 
Dominant Minority, their advance along the path of adaptation 
may sometimes stop short at the preliminary step of commending 
themselves to the Dominant Minority’s notice by assuming the 
outward fashions of the Dominant Minority’s style of art. Thus, 
in a disintegrating Hellenic World, the Mahayana and the worships 
of Mithras and Cybele and Isis all sought to promote the success 
of their respective missionary enterprises on Hellenic ground by 
recasting the visual representations of their divinities into forms 
that might be expected to prove agreeable to Hellenic eyes. Up 
to this point these eventually unsuccessful rivals of Christianity 
for the conquest of Hellenic souls were taking the same course as 
Christianity itself; but none of them made any appreciable move 
towards taking the further step of Hellenizing itself inwardly as 
well as outwardly. It was Christianity, alone among them all, 
that went the length of expressing its creed in the language of 
Hellenic philosophy.^ 

In the history of Christianity the intellectual Hellenization of a 
religion whose creative essence was of Syriac origin was fore- 
shadowed in the employment of the Attic, instead of the Aramaic, 

X See V. C (i) (<0 6 (oe), pp. 4S9“*So> above, 

* On this point see V. C (i) (c) 4, p. 366, above. 
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Kocv^^ as the linguistic vehicle for the New Testament; for the 
very vocabulary of this vulgarized yet sophisticated form of Greek 
carried with it a host of imsuspected philosophic implications. 

Tn the Synoptic Gospels Jesus is regarded as the Son of God, and 
this belief is carried on and deepened in the body of the Fourth Gospel. 
But also in the prologue to the Fourth Gospel the idea is thrown out 
that the Saviour of the World is the Creative Logos of God. Implicitly, 
then, though the statement is not made explicitly, the Son of God and 
the Logos of God are one and the same : the Son as the Logos is identi- 
fied with the creative wisdom and purpose of deity, the Logos as the 
Son is hypostatized into a person beside the person of the Father. At 
one bound the philosophy of the Logos has become a religion’^ — 

or, to describe the same spiritual mutation in the inverse terms, 
the religion of the Dying God Incarnate has found a new expres- 
sion for itself in the hitherto abstract and frigid philosophy of 
the Logos. 

Nor has this first occasion been the only one on which the 
missionaries of the Christian Faith have translated their good 
tidings into the language of the philosophers. The legitimate in- 
tellectual arts by which the scholarly Alexandrian Fathers Clement 
and Origen commended Christianity to a Stoic-minded Hellenic 
dominant minority were reapplied some fourteen hundred years 
later when Matteo Ricci and his fellow members of the Society 
of Jesus addressed themselves — with an ability and a discernment 
which barely failed to win the triumph that they deserved — ^to the 
comparable task of converting the souls of a Confucian-minded 
dominant minority of Far Eastern litterati.^ 

This device of preaching Religion in the language of Philosophy 
— an intellectual manceuvre to which Christianity has already 
resorted twice, with an overwhelming success at the first essay 
which was all but repeated at the second — ^was one of the heirlooms 
which Christianity had inherited, from Judaism. It was Philo the 
Jewish philosopher of Alexandria (pivehat circa 30 B.C.— a.d. 45) who 
sowed the seed from which Philo’s Christian fellow citizens and 
fellow philosophers Clement and Origen were to reap so rich a har- 
vest within two centuries of Philo’s day ; and it was perhaps from 
the same quarter that the author of the Fourth Gospel gained his 
vision of the Divine Logos with which he identifies his Incarnate 
God."*^ No doubt this Alexandrian Jewish forerunner of Alexandrian 

I For tiiese two lingue franche see V. C (i) {d) 6 (y), pp- 487—91, 494—5, and 499 » 

^^a^More, P. E.; Christ the Word = The Greek Tradition from the Death of Socrates to 
the Counca of Chalcedon: 399 B.C.-AJ3. 451, vol. iv (Princeton 1927. University Press), 
p. 208. 3 See V. C (i) (c) 4, pp. 36^7. aWe 

4 On the other hand, in the opinion of Eduard Meyer (JUrsprung und Anf^ige des 
Christentums (Stuttgart and Berlin 1931-3, Cotta, 3 vols.), vol. ii, p. 318, the Johannine 
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Christian Fathers was led into the path of Hellenic philosophy 
through the gate of the Greek language, like the Christian philo- 
sophers themselves; for it was assuredly no accident that Philo 
lived and philosophized in a city in which the Attic fcotvrj had 
become the vernacular language of a local Jewish commxinity 
that had so utterly lost command of Hebrew, and even of Aramaic, 
that it had been driven by dire necessity to desecrate its Holy 
Scriptures by translating them into the impious language of the 
Isles of the Gentiles. Yet in the history of Judaism itself this 
Jewish father of a Christian philosophy is an isolated figure. He 
was not the spiritual progenitor of either the Zealot John of 
Gischala or the Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai;^ and his ingenious 
effort to derive the Platonic philosophy from the Mosaic Law 
remained, for Judaism, a barren aetiological conceit which was 
‘Alexandrian* in the depreciatory meaning of the epithet. 

When we pass from Christianity to Mithraism, which was the 
Syrian ‘higher religion's* Iranian counterpart and rivals in a com- 
petition for the spiritual conquest of the Hellenic World, we shall 
observe that, on its voyage westwards from its Iranian homeland, 
Mithra’s barque took on board a heavy cargo of the Babylonic 
astral philosophy^ from the now half-submerged continent of the 
ci-‘devant Babylonic World. Indeed, 

‘the Chaldaean conception of the Powers of Destiny that manifest them- 
selves in the planets and the stars — ^the belief that everything has its 
proper “hour”, which is fixed and calculable — becomes a common 
mental possession of all peoples.*^ 

In similar fashion the Indie ‘higher religion* of Hinduism bare- 
facedly despoiled a senile Buddhist philosophy of its intellectual 
panoplys in order to acquire for itself the last and most potent 
of the weapons that it needed in order to drive its philosophical 
rival right out of their common homeland in the Indie World. 
And it is the opinion of at least one eminent modem Western 
Egyptologist that the proletarian worship of Osiris only won its 

‘Logos* was jaot derived, either through Philo or through any other channel, from the 
Hellenic philosophical tradition, but was a translation of the Aramaic ‘Memra*: the 
Word of God which, in the Judaism of this age, had come to be endowed with some- 
thing that might almost be called a personality of its own which was felt to be distinct 
from the personality of its utterer Yahweh. Eduard Meyer also points out, in the same 
context (op. cit., vol. ii, p. 3 i 7 )> that the Johannine concept of the Logos has an exact 
analogue in the Islamic concept of the Uncreated Qur*an. 

* See V. C (c) a, pp. 75—6, above. 

* Both the Syrian rehgion of Christianity and the Iranian religion of Mithraism 

were, of course, ‘Syriac* in the cultural sense^ in which that term is used in this 
Study. ^ ' 

3 For this implacably determinist philosophy see V. C (i) (c) i, pp. 56—7, above. 

4 Meyer, E.: GeschichU des Altertitms, vol. iii (Stuttgart 1901, Cotta), p. 17a. See 
also the present Study, V. C (i) (c) i, in the present volume, p. 57, above, 

5 See V. C (i) (c) I, p. 58, above. » 
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way into the citadel of the Egyptiac dominant minority's hereditary 
pantheon by usurping from Re the ethical role — originally quite 
foreign to the Osirian Faith — of a divinity that reveals and vindi- 
cates Righteousness- According to Breasted, this role had already 
been assumed by Re before the fall of ‘the Old Kingdom* — at a 
time, that is to say, when the Eg3rptiac Civilization had been still 
in its growth-stage — and had then been etherialized, always still 
in Re’s person, through the wisdom bom of the suflPering of an 
Egyptiac ‘Time of Troubles’, ^ whereas Osiris w’as little better 
than a hypocrite who gained his entry into the exclusive upper 
circle of an Egyptiac celestial society under the false pretence of 
patronizing an ideal of goodness that had not originally been his,^ 
And it was in the strength of this borrowred ideal that the prole- 
tarian worshippers of Osiris made their eventual conquest of the 
Egyptiac World in the time of a ‘Middle Empire’ which was the 
Egyptiac universal state. In fact, 

‘the Lord gave the people favour in the sight of the Egyptians, so that 
they lent unto them such things as they required. And they spoiled the 
Egyptians’^ — 

and this is not only the story of the religion of Osiris in its appro- 
priation of an etiiic that had been cultivated by an Egyptiac 
dominant minority in a ‘Time of Troubles’ : it is likewise (as we 
have seen) the story of Hinduism in its dealings with Buddhism and 
of Mithraism in its dealings with Astrology and of Christianity 
in its dealings with Stoicism and Neoplatonism. 

This ‘spoiling of the Egyptians’, however, may sometimes cost 
a ‘higher religion’ dear — ^as is illustrated by the Egyptiac case in 
point. In the Egyptiac case an aspiring Osirian Church, which 
sought to help itself on its way by commandeering an etHc that 
was the creation of a dominant minority, had to pay for these 
unceremoniously borrowed plumes by putting itself into the hands 
of the party that was being constrained to lend them. The master- 
stroke of the old Egyptiac priesthood was to place itself at the 
disposal — ^and, in so doing, also place itself at the head — of a rising 
proletarian religious movement which it had found itself tmable 
to suppress or even hold at bay, and which might eventually have 
swept the old established hierarchy away if, at the critical moment, 
these priests of a pre-Osirian Egyptiac Pantheon had not defdy 
checkmated their opponents by ostensibly going over to their 

* *It is Re who is dominaixt in the tiVifnlclTig of t'th®! social philosophers of the FeiidLal 
Age. ... The moral obligations emerging in the Solar theolo^ . . . wrought the earliest 
social regeneration and won th® earliest battle for social jiistice of which we know any- 
thing in history* (Breasted, op, cit., p. 2150). ^ 

2 For this (no doubt, controversial) theory see Breasted, op, at., pp, 170— o- 

3 Exodus xii- 36. 
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side. I By their astuteness in thus taking the Osirian religion under 
their wing the Egyptiac priesthood raised their order to a pinnacle 
of power which it had never attained in the days before Osiris 
had appeared, as a formidable newcomer, above the Egyptiac 
dominant minority’s horizon.^ 

Astute as it was, this feat of the E^ptiac hierarchy is not unique. 
The capture of the Osirian religion by the priests of the old 
Egyptiac Pantheon has its parallels in the capture of the post- 
Buddhaic Hinduism by the Brahmans^ and in the capture of 
Zoroastrianism by the Magi.^^ But there is another, and still more 
insidious, way in which a ‘higher religion’ that has made its 
epiphany out of the bosom of an internal proletariat is apt to fall 
into the hands of a dominant minority which this rising religion 
is successfully despoiling of its accumulated spiritual treasures; 
for the priesthood which gains control over a proletarian church 
and then abuses this control in order to govern that church in the 
Dominant Minority’s spirit and interest — in impudent defiance 
of the church’s own origin and mission — need not be an ancient 
priesthood belonging to the Dominant Minority by descent; it 
may actually be recruited from among the leading lights of the 
proletarian church itself. 

In an early chapter of the political history of the Roman Republic 
the stasis between Plebeians and Patricians was notoriously brought 
to an end by a ‘deal’ in which the Patricians took the leaders of 
the Plebeians into partnership on the tacit understanding that, 
in consideration of their own admission into the sanctum of the 
politically and socially privileged class, the appointed champions 
of the unprivileged lower order would cynically betray their trust 
by leaving the Plebeian rank-and-file in the lurch.s In a similar 
fashion on the religious plane, in the history of the internal 
proletariat of a disintegrating Hellenic World, the rank-and-file 
of Jew]^ had been betrayed and deserted, by the time of Christ, 
by their own former leaders the Scribes and Pharisees. These 

* See I. C (ii), vol. i, pp. 143—4, and V. C (i) in the present volume, p, 15a, 

above- In these other contexts we have observed that, in its achievement of this tour 
de force^ the Egyptiac priesthood was assisted by the fanatical reaction in the Egyptiac 
body social against the Hyksos barbarian domination — a reaction of which the priesthood 
took advantage in order to draw the Osiris'-worshippers in the internal proletariat into 
an ‘union sacr^e* with the Re-Worshippers in the dominant minority. 

P* i 45 » footnote 5; II. D (v), vol. ii, p. 116, footnote i; IV. C 
(iii) 2 vol. iv, p. 421; and IV. C (iii) (c) 3 () 3 ), vol. iv, pp. 515-17, above. 

3 See IV. C (iii) (c) 2 (p), vol. iv, p. 421, footnote 3, and V, C (i) (c) 2, in the present 
volume, p. i37,_ above. 

^ ^ Annex, p, 705, footnote 1, below. 

5 The traitorous Plebeian leaders were assisted in ‘putting over* this ‘deal* at the 
^pense of their own followers by the temporary relief from economic pressure which 
the rank-and-fiOLe of the Roman Plebs obtained through land-settlement on lands which 
came into ^e possession of the Roman Government as one of the fruits of the Roman 
conquest of Italy (see IV. C (iii) (h) 9, vol. iv, p. 205, above). 
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Jewish ^separatists’ lived to deserv’^e their self-imposed name in a 
sense which was the opposite of their meaning at the time when 
they originally assumed it. The original Pharisees were Jemsh 
puritans who separated themselves from the Hellenizing Jews 
when these renegades were joining the camp of an alien dominant 
minority.^ On the other hand the distinguishing mark of the 
Pharisees of the time of Christ was their separation of themselves 
from the rank-and-file of the loyal and devout members of the 
Jewish community to whom they still hypocritically professed to 
be setting a good example. 

‘The learned in the Scriptures, as well as the worldlings, belong to 
the upper strata of Society; and their attitude is one of condescension 
mingled with contempt as they look down upon the masses of the 
working population whom it is their intention to instruct and lead. In 
[the souls of] these masses, however, the religious life pulsates with a 
far fiercer intensity. With a fervent credulity they have taken the Law 
into their bosoms complete. It fills their whole life. . . . At every 
moment of their existence they feel themselves to be in direct commu- 
nication with the Godhead, and they discern His operation anywhere 
and everywhere. The course of events in this chapter of Jewish religious 
history is the same as it is in all other similar cases — ^we will confine 
ourselves here to recalling the various phases of [Christian] mon^ti- 
cism, the Pietists and Methodists, Sufism, and, in the field of Buddhism, 
the transcendental doctrine of “the Great Vehicle” (the IVIahayana). 
In Judaism, likewise, the refinement and etherialisation (JFortbildung 
und V erinnerlichung) of Religion proceeds, not from the learned, but 
from those strata of the common people that have taken Religion to 
heart. It is the silent folk of the land {die StUlen hn Lande)'^ who live 
and labour {leben und weben) in these ideas- They call themselves “the 
Pious” sam phrase i chastdtmy meaning literally “the Partakers in Grace”, 
to whom God, in His grace, has granted the proper conduct, god- 
fearingness and piety. Already in the Psalms the >vord is used — side 
by side with the much more common Saddigim, “the Righteous” — as 
a party name for those wko feel themselves to be the true Church of 
God, the poor and oppressed who put their trust in God alone, in con- 
trast to “the Wicked” {Reska^m)^ the selfseeking and ungodly world- 
lings who ostensibly are masters of the situation in. This World but who 
all the time are living under threat of punishment in the Judgement 
which will bring all their pomp to a fearful end when God’s long- 
suffering is exhausted. 

This is the historical backgrotind of the scathing denunciation 
of the Pharisees which echoes through the pages of the Gospels. 


I See V. C (i) (c) 2, p. 73, with footnote 3, above, and V. C (i) (d) 9 (^), vol. vi, pp. 

The same phrase is used by Jung in the passage quoted on p. 567, below. — 

3 Meyer, E.; LJrsprung zmd Anfditge des CShristentumSj voi. ii (Stuttgart and Berlin 
1 92 1, Cotta), pp. 41-2. 
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‘The Scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses* seat: all, therefore 
whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe and do ; but do not ye 
after their works ; for they say and do not. For they bind heavy burdens 
and grievous to be borne, and lay them on men’s shoulders ; but they 
themselves will not move them with one of their fingers. . . . They . . . 
love the uppermost rooms at feasts and the chief seats in the synagogues 
and greetings in the markets, and to be called of men “Rabbi, Rabbi”. 
But be not ye called “Rabbi”; for one is your master, even Christ; 
and all ye are brethren. . . . Neither be ye called “masters” . . . but 
he that is greatest among you shall be your servant. And whosoever 
shall exalt himself shall be abased; and he that shall humble himself 
shall be exalted.’* 

Here, through the eyes of the rank-and-file of the Jewish con- 
tingent in a Hellenic internal proletariat, we see the Pharisees as 
Jewish ecclesiastical counterparts of Jewry’s Roman political 
masters; and in the exordium to the parable of the Pharisee and 
the Publican, in which the parable is described as being addressed 
‘unto certain which trusted in themselves that they were righteous, 
and despised others’,^ we are given a complementary definition of 
a Pharisee which would as aptly describe a Stoic philosopher. Nor 
was this assimilation of the ci-^devant spiritual leaders of Jewry to 
both the two main types of their former Hellenic adversaries just 
a curiosity of history without practical consequences. In the 
tragedy of the Passion of Christ we see the Scribes and Pharisees 
not merely inclining in the privacy of their hearts to the spirit and 
behaviour of a dominant minority, but also actively ranging them- 
selves at the side of the Roman authorities in the public light of the 
forum in order to compass the death of a prophet of their own race 
who had been putting them to shame by doing the very works of 
which these ‘whited sepulchres’^ made no more than a hollow 
pretence. 

‘When he saw the multitudes, he was moved with compassion on 
them, because they fainted and were scattered abroad, as sheep having 
no shepherd. ’*♦ 

This clear and reproachful apprehension of the treachery that the 
Pharisees had perpetrated in heartlessly deserting their flock was 
Jesus’s unforgivable offence in the Pharisees’ resentful eyes. 

Are there other instances of this spiritual treason which the 
Pharisees exemplify? When we observe the Pharisaic tendencies 
of the Manichaean and Paulician electi^^ we may speculate whether 

Matt, xxiii,. a— la; with these verses and the rest of the chapter compare Mark acii. 
38—40; Luke_^. 39—52; and Luke xx- 46—7. * Luke xviii. 9. 

3 Matt, xxiii. 27, 4 Matt, ix- 3^, with a reminiscence of Zech. x. 2. 

s For the Paulician electi see IV. C (iii) (c;) 2 (jS), Annex III, vol. iv, p. 628, above; 
for the Manichaean electi see Burkitt, F. C.: The Religion of the ISdartichees (Cambridge 
1925, University Press), p, 46. 
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these ‘separatist’ leaders of two later Syriac religious movements 
might not have relieved the Pharisees of the imddious distinction 
of serving as the classical examples of the type, supposing that 
Manichaeism had succeeded in conquering the Hellenic World in 
the fourth century of the Christian Era, or Paulicianism Western 
Christendom in the thirteenth. 

If we pass now to our examination of the complementary move- 
ment in which the philosophies thought out by the Dominant 
Minority make their approach towards the religions discovered by 
the Internal Proletariat, we shall find that on this side the process 
begins earlier, besides going farther. It begins in the first genera- 
tion after the breakdown; and it passes from curiosity through 
devoutness into superstition. 

The earliness of the first infusion of a religious tinge into the 
Dominant Minority’s philosophical speculations is attested, in the 
classical Hellenic case, in the mise en scene of Plato’s Republic. 
The scene is laid in the Peiraeus — ^the oldest crucible of social 
pammiocia in the Hellenic World — ^at some moment before the end 
of the Peloponnesian War;^ the master of the house in which the 
dialogue is supposed to take place is a resident alien and not an 
Athenian either by origin or by naturalization ; and the alleged 
narrator, Socrates, begins by telling us that he has walked down 
to the port from the city of Athens, where his own house is 
situate, ‘in order to pay’ his ‘respects to the Thracian goddess 
Bendis, and at the same time out of curiosity to observe how they 
are going to keep the festival that is being celebrated in her honour 
at the Peiraeus for the first time on this occasion’. Socrates is 
delighted with the procession of the townspeople, but he is also 
delighted as much, or even more, with that of the Thracian 
strangers in whose train the Thracian goddess has come to Greece ; 
and when, as he starts back for home, he is induced to turn aside 
and spend the rest of the day at Cephaius’s house, he finds his host 
engaged in the concluding rites of a domestic act of worship. Thus, 
in the atmosphere of this chef d^oetevre of Hellenic philosophical 
literature. Religion is in the air; and the religious celebrations that 
catch the eye are alien and even exotic. Here, surely, is an intro- 
duction which prepares us for the sequel that is described by a 
modem Western scholar in the following words: 

‘The extraordinary thing ... is that, despite the alien source of the 
new myth, the theology and philosophy of the Greek Fathers should 
have turned out in essential matters so thoroughly Platonic, or, more 

I The date at which the dialogue is to be imagined aa ta k i n g place is ^where 
expressly indicated by the author, and the internal evidence, which our modern West<OT 
scholars have industriously searched for a clue, h^ been diversely mterpreted* Boeckh 
places the imaginary date in the year 4^* B.C., Adam in the year 4x0. 
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accurately expressed, could have been adopted from Plato with so few 
modifications. Such a coalescence may lead us to conjecture that the 
mythology which Plato sought to substitute for the old tales of the 
Gods was not so much antagonistic to the faith of Christianity as im- 
perfectly Christian. . . . From hints here and there it could even be 
surmised that Plato himself was dimly aware of a theophany to come, 
of which his allegories were a prophecy. Socrates in the Apology had 
warned the Athenians of other witnesses to the Soul who should appear 
after him and avenge his death ; and elsewhere he had admitted that, for 
all the reasoning and high imaginings of Philosophy, the full Truth could 
not be known until revealed to Man by the grace of God {theia moira).^'^ 

The religious curiosity which brought Socrates from Athens to 
the Peiraeus to witness the festival of Thracian Bendis at some 
date that was previous to the close of the fifth century B.c. was 
still alive at Athens, not much less than five hundred years later, 
among ‘certain philosophers of the Epicureans and of the Stoics’ 
who ‘took . - . and brought . . . unto the Areopagus’ a ‘babbler’ 
from abroad, ‘saying, “May we know what this new doctrine, 
whereof thou speakest, is?” ’ — ^because he seemed ‘to be a setter 
forth of strange gods’. ^ In the first century of the Christian Era it 
remained as true as it had been in the fifth century b.c. that ‘all the 
Athenians and strangers which were there spent their time in 
nothing else but either to tell or to hear some new thing’. ^ And 
while, as we have noticed in another context,^ it was the tragedy 
of Athens that the promise of The Republic was not fulfilled in The 
ActSy still the Hellenic philosophy which had first come to flower 
on Attic soil did fulfil its destiny of transposing itself into religious 
terms, and into religious feelings and practices as well, in other 
provinces of the empire of Hellenism — a cultural empire which 
was continually expanding as the Hellenic Civilization itself con- 
tinued to decline. 5 

Our historical record of this metamorphosis of Philosophy into 
Religion is ample enough in the Hellenic case to enable us here to 
follow the process clearly through its successive stages. 

The cool intellectual curiosity which is the Platonic Socrates’ 
attitude in The Republic towards the Thracian religion of Bendis 
is also the mood of the historical Socrates’ contemporary Herodo- 
tus in his incidental disquisitions on the comparative study of 
Religion. The interest, here, is essentially scientific in character; 
and, to Herodotus’s mind, it was evidently of hardly any genuinely 

* More, P. E. ; Christ the Word '= 'The Greek 'Tradition from the T>eaih of Socrates to 
the Council of Chalcedon: 399 b.c, to a.d. 45^, vol. iv (Princeton 1927, University- 
Press), pp. 6-7. a Acts xvii. 18-19. 

3 Acts xvii. 21. In IV. C (iii) (c) 2 (a), vol. iv, pp. 269—71, above. 

5 For the correlation between physical expansion and social and spiritual disintegra- 
tion see III. C (i) (a), vol. iii, pp. 139—54, and V. C (i) (o') 3, in the present volume, 
pp. 1 99-20 1, above. 
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religious consequence at all whether this or that Syriac or Eg3^^ptiac 
or Babylonic divinity was, or w^as not, in truth identical with this 
or that member of the Hellenic Pantheon.^ Such theological 
problems of identity or difference came to be matters of somewhat 
greater practical concern to members of the Hellenic dominant 
minority after the overthrow* of the Achaemenian Empire by 
Alexander the Great, when the Hellenic or Hellenizing princes of 
the ‘successor-states* had to make some ritual provision for the 
religious needs of mixed populations in which the non-Hellenic 
and Hellenic elements w*ere coming to be ever more intricately 
intermingled A At the same time the founders and propagators of 
the Stoic and Epicurean schools of philosophy were making it 
their concern to provide a ration of spiritual conifort for individual 
souls which found themselves forlornly astray in a spiritual wilder- 
ness, as a result of their sudden liberation from the social bondage 
— or expulsion from the earthly paradise — of the close-knit cor- 
porate life of the pre- Alexandrine Sovereign City-State. If, how- 
ever, we take as our gauge of the prevalent tendency of Hellenic 
philosophy in this age the tone and temper of the school which had 
been the first in the field and which looked back to the prince of 
the philosophers as its foimder, w^e shall observe that, in opposition 
to the Stoa, the Academy, during the first two centuries post 
Alexandruniy was pushing ever farther along the path of scepticism. 
A course that had been set by Arcesilaus w’-as continued by Car- 
neades (vivebat circa 313—129 b.c.), who made it his iife-w*ork to 
unpick the threads of a Stoic wreb that had been woven by Chry- 
sippus (vivebat 280-207 B.c.). It was not till after Cameades* 
death that the litigiously contending schools were moved to look 
for points of contact and agreement instead of keeping their eyes 
open for subjects of disputed But, when at last they did set them- 

* See, for example, Herodotus’s chronological proof, in Book II, chaps. 43-5, that 

the divinity whom the Hellenes of his day called H^raklSs might be the same 

as the riyrian divinity to whom they applied the same name, but that it was impossible 
to regard either of these alien ^vinities as being identical with the native Hellenic 
H^rakl^s whose father was Amphitryon. ^ ^ ... 

* See, for instance, the post-Alexandrine examples of the description of a divirdty 

by a long string of titles, some of them Hellenic and some of them non-Hellenic, which 
are cited in Wendland, P. : Die HeIle?z£stisch~R 6 mische Kzdtur in ihren Beztekttngen sm 
Jttdentum und Christenttmt, and and 3rd editions (Tubingen 19x3, Mohr), p. 131. The 
most interesting of the composite titles there quoted is that from the u^cription of 
King Antiochus I of Commagene {regnabat circa 70-^39 B.c.) on- the Nimrud £>agh 
(for the identities of the four divinities named in tins inscription see Christensen; A.: 
Ulran sous les Sassanides (Copenhagen 1936, Levin & Munksgaard), p. 153 ). Alexan- 
der’s political expedient of arranging literal marriages between IVIacedonian officers 
and Iranian ladies (see V- C (i) (d) 7, vol. vi, pp. 6-7, below) has its politico-religious 
reflexion in a sym^lic marriage — celebrated in an Aramaic inscription of the second 
century B.c. which has been found at Arabsuii in Cappadocia — between genius loci, 
under the name of Bel, and the Zoroastrian Religion, imder the name of IVIazdayasn. 
This metaphorical marriage appears to signify the ‘r^eption’ (in the juristic sense) of 
Zoroastrianism in the ci-devant domain of the Hittitc Civilization (see Christensen, 
op, cit., pp. 153—3). ^ See p. S34» above. 
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selves to walk in step with one another, they found their single 
track in a path leading away from an intellectual nihilism towards 
an emotional faith. ^ 

After Carneades^ death the Academics and the Sceptics suffered 
an eclipse and the Syrian Greek Stoic philosopher Pcseidonius 
of Apamea (vivebat circa 135-51 B.C.), who was the leading intel- 
lectual light of his age, avenged Chrysippus upon Cameades by 
opening the gates of the Stoa for the reception of popular religious 
beliefs and practices to an extent that might have startled, not only 
Chrysippus himself, but even Poseidonius’s own immediate pre- 
decessor the Rhodian aristocrat Panaetius .3 Poseidonius lived to 
see the Academy itself capitulate to the Zeitgeist of which the 
Stoic philosopher was the spokesman. About 80 b.c., at a time 
when Athens was lying stunned on the morrow of the harrowing 
experiences which she had brought upon herself through her 
intervention in the conflict between Rome and Mithradates of 
Pontus,^ another Syrian philosopher, Antiochus of Ascalon, who 
was at that time president of an Academy that had obstinately 
remained a citadel of scepticism down to the reign of his immediate 
predecessor Philo of Larisa, declared that ‘Philosophy must go 
into reverse*.® 

> This emotional faith, like the intellectual nihilism against which it was a reaction, 
was a pathological exaggeration (see IV. C (iii) (c) a (y), Annex, in vol. iv, above) of 
one among the several constituents of the harmoniously balanced philosophy with 
which the founder of the Academy had been inspired by his own master Socrates. 
In the soul of Socrates three impulses — *an intellectual scepticism, a spiritual affirma- 
tion, and a tenacious belief in the identity of virtue and knowledge’ — are distinguished 
by More, P. E.: Platonism^ and edition (Princeton 1926, University Press), p. 2, Ac- 
cording to the same scholar {Hellenistic Philosophies — The Greek Tradition from the 
Death of Socrates to the Council of Chalcedon: 399 b.c. to a.d. 45^t vol. ii (Princeton 
University Press), p. 375, the post-Socratic schools of Hellenic philosophy con- 
cocted the diverse fare which they offered, in competition with one another, to a hungry 
Hellenic public, out of crumbs which had all fallen from their common master’s table. 
Epicureanism was a combination of Socrates’ rationalism with his hedonism;^ Stoicism 
was a combination of his rationalism with his optimistic endurance (/caprepta); Neo- 
platonism was a combination of his rationalism with his spiritual affirmation; Pyr- 
rhonism was a combination of his scepticism with his hedonism and his endurance. In 
making these diverse excerpts from the philosophy of Socrates all the schwls alike were 
aiming at the same goal; namely, a reconciliation of liberty with security under the 
watchword of avrdpKeui. 

* More, P. E.: Hellenistic Philosophies »= The Greek TradiHon from the Death of 
Socrates to the Council of Chalcedon: 399 b.c. to a.d. 45 ^ > vol. ii (Princeton X923, Uni- 
versity Press), p. 517. In the strength of the rally which the Hellenic Society succeeded 
in zxmking when it passed out of its ^Time of Troubles’ into its universal state in the 
generation of Augustus, an archaistic revival of the Hellenic philosophy of Scepticism 
was set on foot, at the beginning of the Christian Era, by Aen^sidSmus. The author 
of the chief extant Greek treatise on this Neo-Scepticism, Sextus Empiricus, lived in 
^e last generation of the Pax Augustay circa 150—230. In Sinic history there wm 
a comparable revival of sceptical thought — ^in this case, likewise, with an archaistic 
savour — in a rally that was also reflected in the restoration of the Sinic universal state 
by the Posterior Han Dynasty after an interlude of anarchy. The moving spirit in this 
Sinic Neo-Scepticism was Wang Ch’ung {xnvebat circa a.d. 27—100) (Granet, M.: Da 
Pensie Chirtmse (Paris 1934, Renaissance du Uivre), p. 580). 

3 See Meyer, E. ; Ursprtmg und Anfdnge des ChristentumSy vol. iii (Stuttgart and 
Berlin 1923, Cotta), p. 536, and Seeck, O.: Geschichte des Untergangs der Antiken Welty 
vol. iii, 2nd ed. (Stuttgart 1921, Metzler), pp. 142—3. 

+ See IV, C (iii) (c) 2 (a), vol. iv, p. 266, above- s Seeck, op. cit-,.loc. cit. 
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This conversion, which began to take effect in the sensitive sonls 
of philosophers as early as the turn of the second and the last 
century B.c., took some time to communicate itself to the Hellenic 
dominant minority as a whole. At a date some three himdred 
years later than Antiochus of Ascalon*s day, in the pale light of an 
Antonine ‘Indian Summer*, a vestige of the prosaic raison d^itat 
of Antiochus of Commagene is still visible, through the rising 
mist of piety, in the syncretism that was cultivated, in his private 
religious life, by the Emperor Alexander Severus {imperabat a.d. 
222 - 35 ). 

'The philosophic devotion of that emperor was marked by a singular 
but injudicious regard for the Christian religion. In his domestic chapel 
he placed the statues of Abraham, of Orpheus, of Apollonius and of 
Christ, as an honoiir justly due to those respectable sages who had 
instructed Mankind in the various modes of addressing their homage 
to the supreme and universal deity.** 

The state of mind here displayed in private life by one of the 
rulers of the Hellenic universal state on the eve of its first collapse 
can also be detected unmistakably in the following account of the 
public religious policy of the second founder^ of the Sinic univer- 
sal state, Liu Pang, the first emperor of the Han Dynasty: 

‘When the unification of the empire was completed, the city of 
Ch’ang Ngan was made the capital of the new empire, and ail the 
tribal and local religions and cults were fully represented in the capital, 
where each sect had its own shrines, priesthoods, and ceremony. There 
were the Liang Priestesses, representing the sects of the western peoples 
of modem Szechuan; the Tsin Priestesses representing the tribal wor- 
ships of modem Shensi the Ts*in Priestesses representing the peoples 
of modem Shensi and further west ; the Chin Priestesses, representing 
the races of the valleys of the Han and the Yangtse. . . . And, when the 
Emperor Wuti conquered the tribes of modem Kwangtung (in 
the Yueh Priestesses were added to the numerous tribal and local priest- 
hoods at the capital city and were allowed to worship their own gods 
and spirits and practise their peculiar method of divination by means 
of chicken-bones. *5 

In fact, in the Sinic, as in the Hellenic, World the original -atti- 
tude of ciiltivated minds in the Dominant Minority to the religious 
practices and beliefs of the Internal Proletariat was that depicted 

I Gibbon, Edward: The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire^ chap, 
xvi. Gibbon*s account is based on the following passage of *the Life of Alexander 
Severus* (chap. *9) in the so-called Historui Augttstaz ‘Usus vivendi eidern hie fuit: 
Primxim [ut], si facultas esset — ^id est, si non cum uxore embuisset — matutinis i^iis m 
larario suo, in quo et divos principes, sed optimos electos, et animas sanctiores, in quis 
et Apolloniixm et (quantum scriptor suorum temporum dient) Christum, Abraham et 
Orpheum et huiuscemodi ceteros habebat et maiorum effimes, rem divinaxn faciebat.* 

^ Eor the historical relation between Liu Pang and T^in She Hwaa^-ti see V. C 
(ii) (n), vol. vi, pp. 187 and 190, below. 3 Shansi ?. — Al.J.T. 

4 See V. C (i).(<?) 2, p. 141, ^ibove. — A.J.T. s Hu Shih, op. cit., pp. 30—1. 
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in a famous description, in the Acts of the Apostles, of how the 
Roman Governor of the province of Achaia behaved when the 
Jewish community at Corinth hailed Paul, the Apostle of Christ, 
before his judgement-seat, 

‘saying* “This fellow persuadeth men to worship God contrary to the 
Law’'. And, when Paul was now about to open his mouth, Galiio said 
unto the Jews: “If it were a matter of wrong or wicked lewdness, O ye 
Jews, reason would that I should bear with you ; but, if it be a question 
of words and names and of your law, look ye to it ; for I will be no judge 
of such matters”. And he drave them from the judgment-seat. Then 
all the Greeks took Sosthenes, the chief ruler of the synagogue, and 
beat him before the judgment-seat. And Galiio cared for none of those 
things.’^ 

Yet this Marcus Annaeus Galiio, who has so strangely acquired 
a reflected fame from a wandering Jew who happened to cross the 
Roman administrator’s path when Galiio was Proconsul of Achaia, 
had a brother named Lucius Annaeus Seneca who is justly famous 
in his own right as a philosopher; and 

‘Seneca is the earliest and most powerful apostle of a great moral 
revival. . . . He adheres formally to the iines of the old Stoic system in 
his moments of calm logical consistency. But, when the enthusiasm of 
humanity, the passion to win souls to goodness and moral truth, is upon 
him, all the old philosophical differences fade ; the new wine bursts the 
old bottles. The Platonic dualism, the eternal conflict of flesh and 
spirit, the Platonic vision of God, nay, a higher vision of the Creator, 
the pitiful and loving Guardian, the Giver of all good, the Power which 
draws us to Himself, who receives us at death, and in whom is our 
eternal beatitude — these ideas, so alien to the older Stoicism, transfigure 
its hardness, and its cold repellent moral idealism becomes a religion. 

2 

• . it 

‘Hardly less striking is the warmth of devout feeling which suflFuses 
the moral teaching of Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. They have not, 
indeed, abandoned the old Stoic principle that Man’s final good depends 
on the rectitude of the will. But the Stoic sage is no longer a solitary 
athlete, conquering by his proud unaided strength and in his victory 
rising almost superior to Zeus.^ Growing moral experience had taught 
humility and inspired the sense of dependence on a higher Power in 
sympathy with Man. No true Stoic, of course, could ever forget the 
divine element within each human soul which linked it with the Cosmic 
Soul, and through which Man might bring himself into harmony with 
the great polity of gods and men.^ But somehow the Divine Power 
immanent in the World, from a dim cold impalpable Law or Fate or 

* Acts xviii. 13—17, 

* Dill, S.: Roman Society from Nero to Marcums Aurelius (I^ondon 1905, Macmillan), 
PP- ^ 4 ~S- 

* Cf- L#ukc xviii. 9, quoted on p, 544, above. — ^A.J.T. 

* For the Hellenic conception of the Cosmopolis see V. C (i) (d) 7 > Annex, vol. vi, 
PP- 33a~8, below. — ^AJ.T. 
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impersonal force, slowly rounds itself off into a Being, if not apart from 
Man, at any rate his superior, his Creator and Guardian, nay, in the 
end, his Father, from whom he comes, to whom he returns at death. . , 

‘We are now on the threshold of another world from which many 
voices were coming to the age of Plutarch.® After Philosophy has done 
its utmost to mould the life of sixty or seventy years into a moral har- 
mony, ’with its music in itself, the effort ends in a melancholy doubt. 
The precept of Seneca and Plutarch, that you should live tmder the 
tutelary eye of some patron sage of the past, revealed a need of exterior 
help for the virtuous 'will. The passion for continued existence was 
sobered by the sense of continued moral responsibility and the shadow 
of a judgement to come. Vistas of a supernatural world opened above 
the struggling human life on Earth and in far mysterious distances 
beyond. When Philosophy had done its utmost to heal the diseases of 
Humanity, it was confronted with another task: to give ]Man a true 
knowledge of God and assurance of His help in This World and the 
Next. . . .3 

‘Some may think this a decline from the lofty plane of the older 
school. The answ’er is that the earlier effort to find salvation through 
pure reason in obedience to the law of the Whole,'* although it may 
have been magnificent, was not a working religion for Man as he is 
constituted. The eternal involution of Spirit and Matter in the old 
Stoic creed, the cold impersonal unknowable Power which under what- 
ever name — Law, Reason, Fate, Necessity — permeates the Universe, 
necessarily exclude the idea of design, of providence, of moral care for 
Humanity. The unknown Power which claims an absolute obedience 
has no aid or recognition for his worshipper. The monism of the old 
Stoics breaks do’wn. The human spirit, in striving to realize its unity 
with the Universal Spirit, realizes with more and more intensity the 
perpetual opposition of Matter and Spirit, while it receives no aid in 
the conflict from the Power which ordains it ; it “finds itself alone in an 
alien world”. The true Stoic has no real object of worship/^ 

In the spiritual experience of Hellenic souls the yearning after 
God which suffused this latter-day Stoicism with a warm reli^ous 
glow had already foimd expression, six hundred years earlier — 
before the age of growth had ended in a breakdown — ^in the 
deliberately manufactured religion of Orphism;^ and within the 

I Dill, op. cit., pp. 390~i. . . 

-2 For Plutarch’s contribution to the pious work of su£Eusing Hellemc philosophy 
with religion — and with superstition and demonolo^ in the sam e breath — see Seeck, O. : 
GescMchte des Untergangs der Antiken Welt, vol. iii, 2nd ed. (Stuttgart 1921, Metzier), 
pp. 150—2. ‘Among the pagan men of learning who deserve the name, he [Plutarch] 
IS -die first to renounce completely the ideal of researching, without preju<fice, into the 
Truth, and to turn Philosophy, unconditionally, into a missionary of Faith.* — ^A.J.T. 

3 Dill, op. cit., pp. 416—17. ^ ^ j - 

4 A modem Western presentation of the philosophy of ‘Holism’ will be found m 
General J. C. Smuts* IioUsm and Ewhition., 2nd ed, (London 1927* Mac mil l an ). — 

A.J.T. ^ ^ T. 

5 Dill, op. cit,, p. 391. Compare the passage quoted from the same author and wora 
in V. C <i) (d) 5, pp. 436 - 7 r above. 

6 See V. C (i) (c) 2, pp. 84-7, above. 
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next two hundred years, at the hour of sunset, the glow was to 

flare out for one fleeting moment into the gorgeous colours of 

Neoplatonism. 

In another context^ we have already seen a corresponding meta- 
morphosis overtaking the Indie philosophy of Buddhism and 
changing it into the ‘higher religion’ of the Mahayana. 

‘The Buddhas and Bodhisattvas are conceived as mighty beneficent 
beings rivalling the gods of the surrounding Hinduism. They may not 
have been conceived as gods in the sense of the ultimate reality of 
things; but popular thought was not concerned with such problems. 
It sought objects of worship, and it found them in the Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas. . . . The element of devotion {bhaktiY was thus introduced 
into Buddhism. ... In the popular mode of expression the Tathdgata 
does manifest himself. He does so “when men have become unbe- 
lieving, unwise, ignorant, careless, fond of sensual pleasures’’. In the 
same way the god Krishna in the Bhaga^oadgitd^ says : “Whenever there 
is a decay of righteousness and a rising of unrighteousness, then I 
emanate myself. In order to save the good and to destroy evil-doers, 
to establish righteousness I am bom from age to age.” The actual his- 
torical relations between Buddhism and Krishnaism or Vaishnavism 
are not known, but here we have popular Mahayana Buddhism con- 
forming exactly to the beliefs of contemporary Hinduism. . . . The 
Buddha has become an eternal being and an object of worship not 
differing in powers or qualities from the gods of the rival religions.’^ 

It was in this hardly recognizable form of a ‘higher religion’ 
appealing to the Proletariat that the Mahayana made its subsequent 
conquest of the Sinic World,^ and at the same time stimulated the 
Sinic philosophy of Taoism to enter into competition with it after 
accomplishing a similar metamorphosis.^ 

In this phase of suffusion with religious feeling the philosophies 
of the Dominant Minority show themselves capable of rising, in 
their highest flights, within range of those heights of spiritual sub- 
limity that are attained by the religions which spring from the 
bosom of the Internal Proletariat- There are passages in Seneca’s 
philosophical works that are so arrestingly reminiscent of passages 
in the Epistles of Saint Paul that some of the less critical-minded 
Christian theologians of a later age have duplicated Philo’s conceit 
of Plato’s debt to Moses, and have allowed themselves to imagine 
that the Roman philosopher was in correspondence with the 
Christian missionary. Such conjectures are as superfluous as they 
are improbable; for, after all, bhere is nothing to surprise us in 

* V. C (i) (c) a, pp. 133-6, above. a See V. C (ii) (c) a, p. 135, above. — ^AJ.T. 

3 BJuzgavadgttdtVVy 7i. 8. 

Thomas, E. J.; The History of Buddhist Thought (Eondon 1933, Kegan Paiil), 
pp. 178 and 184-s- 

t See V. C (i) (c) a, pp, 139-46, above, « See V. C (i) (e) a, pp. 146-7, above. 
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these harmonies of tone between two pieces of spiritual music 
which were the fruits of the same social experience and the pro- 
ducts of the same age — albeit in different souls. On this common 
ground between the Dominant Minority and the Internal Pro- 
letariat, at a certain moment, Seneca stands on a le%^el with Paul, 
as, at another moment and on different ground which is common 
to the Dominant Minority and the External Proletariat, Aetius 
matches Theodoric;^ and this is only what we should expect. On 
the other hand it is not onl^’ extremely surprising, but also deeply 
disconcerting, to find that the parallel which we have just drawn 
continues to run true in the sequel. We have seen^ that the mili- 
tary guardian of the physical frontiers of a universal state does not 
succeed in making a stable combination of the barbarian’s virtues 
with his own. When once he has let himself begin to ‘go barbarian’, 
he cannot check his course at some optimum point of his own 
choosing midway, but runs on willy-nilly till he reaches a full stop 
m a barbarism that is unmitigated. Worse still, he drags down 
again, with him, his barbarian ‘opposite number’ who had been 
making notable headway in the direction of civilization under the 
frontiersman’s earlier influence. This melancholy history of the 
limitanetts whose duty lies in holding the physical frontiers of 
the Dominant Minority’s domain against an outer darkness has 
a parallel, which is still more tragic, in the history of the philoso- 
pher whose mission is to hold frontiers that are spiritual against 
a darkness arising from within. The philosophies of the Dominant 
Minority blossom into Religion at one moment only to rankle into 
Superstition at the next. 


‘Up to this point [in Hellenic history] all progress in religious thought 
had proceeded from the highest circles of Society and of the life of the 
Spirit ; the Oriental worships, on the other hand, pushed their way up 
from the dregs of the populace. In Rome the first initiates of Isis had 
been roues and whores; the gospels of the Great Mother and of 
Mithras had found their apostles in slaves, pirates and common 
soldiers. “The extermination of the elite”^ made itself felt in the reH- 
gious sphere too ; and here its consequence was that the leadership in 
matters of Religion was no longer retained by those w'ho had a claim 
to it in virtue of their greater maturity in culture, and that the lower 
classes and the spiritual paupers forced their superstition upon the 
higher social strata. It would be nearer the truth to say that these latter 
themselves sank lower and lower, and, in thus^ sinking, gradually re- 
verted to the lower religious level of their underlings. Even Philosophy, 
which once upon a time had tolerated the popular reli^on, de haut ^ 
has^ solely as a crutch for cripples, now saturated itself with this popular 

I See V. C (0 id) 6 (a), pp. 471—3, above. , , * j 

3 This terrible phrase of Seeck*s — ‘die Aiisrottung der Besten — ^hss been quoted 
already in IV. C (ii) (&) i, vol. iv, pp- 6a— 3, above.— A.J.T. 
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religion and soon found its mission in either defending or explaining the 
very thing which, once upon a time. Philosophy itself had undermined. 

A tendency which thus displays itself throughout the whole field 
of the religious life of a Hellenic Society in disintegration can also 
be seen uniformly at work at different geographical points and at 
different social levels. It can be observed, for example, on Syrian 
ground imder a Hellenic political regime, in the evolution of an 
Oriental religion which has surpassed all its sisters and rivals in 
historical interest and importance through its having given birth 
to Christianity. 

‘The double-edged ambiguity of the new development [in Judaism] 
declares itself at once in the fact that here, as in Zoroastrianism, it flings 
the doors wide open .for the entry of Demonology, Superstition and 
Magic. It fills the World with spirits, whose nature and operation, as 
well as their names, it strives to apprehend more and more exactly; it 
sees everywhere the operation of supernatural powers, rejects the 
rational comprehension of the understanding, and puts in its place the 
mystical intuition of a spiritually unbalanced sensibility and phantasy, 
winch then — and this is the most disastrous step of all — is paradoxically 
reduced to an absurd system by the application of the most hard-headed 
logic. Hereby the “Wisdom” of the learned is perverted into its own 
opposite, and the road is blocked against the acquisition of any genu- 
inely scientific knowledge. This is the course of development through 
which all advanced religions (fortgeschrittene Religionen) have passed — 
the Egyptiac religion in ever increasing measure since the fiasco of 
Ikhnaton’s monotheistic reformation, and not only the Egyptiac religion 
but likewise the Baby Ionic (under the tyranny of Astrology),® the 
Persian religion of the Magi, the Indian religions, and in Hellas the 
mystery religions (this development is already under way in Hesiod) 
and Orphism, and thereafter, since the beginning of the reaction against 
the Enlightenment, Neopythagoreanism and Philosophical Eclecti- 
cism. Everywhere we find an increase in the moral depth of Religion 
going hand in hand with a relapse into the most primitive forms of 
Religion, forms that have long since been completely transcended. 

Thus, in Hellenic history, the philosophies of the Dominant 
Minority and the religions of the Internal Proletariat gradually 
approach one another until at length they contrive to meet on the 
common ground of Superstition. 

In tracing the nemesis of the self-idolization of Athens we have 
already been witnesses of the portentous spectacle of latter-day 
Athenian professors of philosophy stooping to practise out of 
school the primitive arts of the rain-making magician and, if we 

* Seeck, O.: Geschichte des XJntergangs der Antiken Welt, vol. iii, sund ed. (Stuttgart 
xgai, Metelw), p., 138. 2 See V. C (i) (c) i, pp. 56-7, above. — ^A.J.T. 

3 Meyer, E. : Ursprung tmd Anfdnge des Christentums, vol. ii (Stuttgart and Berlin 1921, 
Cott^, pp. Cf. pp. 357-S. 

^ See IV. C (ill) (c) a (a), vol. iv, pp. ajx—z, above. 
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now e x ami n e the activities of these Hellenic philosophers* Sinic 
counterparts at a corresponding stage in the disintegration of the 
Sinic Civilization we shall receive a second shock in seeing these 
Confucian sages of the last two centuries B.c. making precisely 
the same exhibition of themselves as the Attic Neoplatonists of 
the fifth century of the Christian Era. 

Tt was in ... an atmosphere of occultism and superstition that 
Confucianism was elevated to be the orthodox system of teaching in the 
[Han] Empire. It was impossible for Confucianism and for the Con- 
fucian scholars to escape from the contagious influence of this tremen- 
dously powerful atmosphere of the popular superstitions. Indeed, a 
number of the great Confucianists never attempted to escape from it. 
Mencius once remarked that Confucius was a timely sage. Confucian- 
ism, too, 'WBs always a timely system of teaching; it always caught up 
the fashions of the age. Shu-sen Tung, who was the real founder of 
[the] Confucianism of the Han Empire, was described by his own 
disciples as a sage that knew what the time needed. The same may be 
said of a number of the leading Confucianists of the age. Tung Chung- 
shu, the greatest representative of Confucian thought of the [Han] 
Dynasty, was well known in history for his method of praying for rain — 
which consisted in closing all sou^em gates of the city and forbidding 
all use of fire while our Confucian philosopher stood on the northern 
gate spraying the passers-by with drops of water. ^ Another great scholar 
of the Confucian School, Liu Hsiang, was an alchemist believing in the 
possibility of converting base metals into gold through the magic inter- 
vention of spirits; and he was once sentenced to death on the charge 
that he had deceived the Emperor Hsuanti {imperabat 73—49 b.c.) with 
his alchemical forgeries. 

*It is to be expected that the New Confucianism established under 
the patronage of a ruler of such multifarious and, insatiable credulity 
and under the leadership of such equally credulous scholars — this New 
Confucianism should be a great synthetic religion into which were fused 
all the elements of popular superstition and state worship, rationalized 
somewhat in order to eliminate a few of the most untenable elements, 
and thinly covered up under the guise of Confucian and pre-Confucian 
classics in order to m^e them appear respectable and authoritative. In 
this sense the New Confucianism of the Han Empire was truly the 
national religion of China, It was a great conglomeration of popular 
beliefe and practices of the time through a thin and feeble process of 
rationalization. , . . One may easily see that the New Confucianism of 
the Han Empire was quite different from the agnostic humanism 
of Confucius or the democratic political philosophy of Mencius. . . . 

‘The whole religious and intellectual atmosphere, even in the highest 
quarters of nobility and royalty, was primitive and crudely supersti- 

* Another activity of Tung Chung-shu*s was the interpretation of the prodigies 
recorded in the l annalg of history as evidence for the sympathy between the workings 
of Physical Nature and the vicissitudes of human af^rs (see Oranet, M.: Lm I^ensie 
Chinoise (Paris n?34. Renaissance du Livre), pp. S 79 -So). — 
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tious. It was but natural that the New Confucianism which was patro- 
nized and nurtured in this environment should take on much that was 
primitive and crudely superstitious. It frankly discarded the naturalistic 
philosophy of a previous age which had been accepted by such promi- 
nent Confucian liiinkers as Hsiin-tse. It frankly rejected the agnosticism 
of Confucius himself and openly took a theistic position similar to that 
of the school of Mo Ti, whom the earlier Confuci[an] philosophers had 
condemned. These New Confucianists of Han believed that they knew 
the will of God and were capable of interpreting [the] hidden meaning 
of all its manifestations in Heaven and on Earth. They believed in 
magic and practised alchemy. They borrowed their methodology from 
the astrologers and spent their lives in trying to interpret the significance 
of physical catastrophes and anomalies by means of historical and scrip- 
tural analogies. Yet, for all that, we must forgive them. These Confucian 
scholars were children of an environment which alone was responsible 
for their primitiveness and crudity.’* 

These rank weeds of Superstition which sprang up and choked 
a senile Confucianism as well as a senile Neoplatonism have also 
been the death of the Mahayana;^ and in the Westernized Great 
Society of the present day no open-eyed observer will fail to detect 
symptoms of similar things to come. Already our Natural Science 
can be seen sprouting into ‘Christian Science’ and our psychical 
research into ‘Spiritualism’ and our comparative study of religions 
into ‘Theosophy’. And, if the Marxian version of Hegelianism 
succeeds in holding its ground — either in its present posture of an 
oecumenical faith or even in the more modest role of a distinctive 
way of life for the peoples of the Soviet Union — ^we may foresee 
that the ‘red line’ which has already run from Hegel through Marx 
to Lenin will be continued (like the Platonic ‘Golden Chain’ that 
once upon a time ran through the sceptics Arcesilaus and Car- 
neades to the medicine-man Proclus) in successors who, in entire 
good faith, will interpret their Marxian dogma and develop their 
Marxian practice into shapes which the Fathers of the Communist 
Church would perhaps hardly be able to recognize as any legacy 
of theirs if they were one day to revisit the Earth for an inspection 
of the results of their labours. 3 

Such is the miserable end of the philosophies of the Dominant 

* Hu Shih, op. fcit., pp. 34—5, 39, and 40. 

2 The classic Mahayanian sutra that bears the title of The Lotus of the True Doctrine 
includes a chapter on spells as well as a statement of the abstruse metaphysical doctrine 
of the Void (see Thomas, op. cit., pp. 184 and 186). In the sequel it has been the 
matter of chapter ai of The Lotus ^ and not that of chapter 15, that has pervaded the 
consciousness and attracted the interest of most of the latter-day^ adherents of a Maha- 
yanian universal church. This sutra was taken as the holy scripture of one of those 
popular forms of the Mahay wa that were put into currency among a Japanese internal 
proletariat after the breakdown of the Far Eastern Civilization in Japan and the onset 
of a Japanese ‘Time of Troubles* (see V. C (i) (c) 2, p. 101, above). 

3 For the inspiration and evolution of Communism see also V. C (i) (c) 2, pp. i77“87» 
above. 
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Minority, and this even when they have striven with all their might 
to win their way on to that kindlier proletarian spiritual soil that is 
the seed-bed of the ‘higher religions’. It profits these philosophies 
nothing that they, too, have at last broken into flower vrhen this 
tardy and reluctant flowering revenges itself upon them by degen- 
erating almost at once into an unhealthy and ener\"ating luxuriance. 
In the last act of the dissolution of a civilization the philosophies 
finally dry up and wither away, while the ‘higher religions’ keep 
alive and in consequence become the defunct philosophies’ resi- 
duary legatees, with an undisputed claim upon the Future. In a 
dissolving Hellenic World Christianity survived and succeeded to 
Neoplatonism (which found no elixir of life in discarding the 
rationality of Stoicism). In a dissoKung Indie World Hinduism 
similarly survived and succeeded to the Mahayana (which could 
not keep Buddhism alive on its native Indian ground by throwing 
to the winds the sobriety of the Hinayana).^ And in a dissolving 
Sinic World a Mahay ^a which had succeeded in completing its 
metamorphosis from an esoteric philosophy into a popular religion 
in the course of a long and roundabout journey from the Ganges 
to the Yellow River through a Helleno- Syriac corridor,^ encoun- 
tered at its Sinic goal a Taoism that knevr how to emulate the 
Mahayana’s peculiar tour de force of transmuting itself from a 
philosophy into a religion^ without requiring the Mahayana’s 
special stimulus of being driven to w'ander in an alien wilderness 
beyond the pale of its native social environment. The result was 
that on Sinic ground these two new popular religions with philo- 
sophic antecedents which they had both of them succeeded in 
living down now triumphantly divided between them the heritage 
of a Confucianism that had f^ed, after all, to season itself by the 
sordid device of steeping its Master’s sovereign common sense in 
a mud-bath of vulgar Superstition, 

This empirical survey, brief though it be, will perhaps have 
sufficed to bring out the apparent truth that, when philosophies 
and religions meet, the religions must increase while the philo- 
sophies must decrease;^ and we cannot turn av^ay from our study 
of the encotmter between these respective spiritual discoveries of 
the Internal Proletariat and the Dominant Minority without 
pausing to look into the question why it is that this defeat of the 
philosophies is — as history testifies — a foregone conclusion. 

What, then, are the weaknesses that doom Philosophy to dis- 

X For this victory of Hinduism over Buddhism — even as travestied in the most 
extreme of the divers Hinduistic metamorphoses of the Indie philosophy — see V. C 
(i) a, pp. 136—9, above. 

» See II. r) (vi). Annex, vol. ii, p. 405, footnote i, and V. C (i) (r) a, in the present 
volume, pp. 133-46, above. 3 See V. C (i) (c) 2, pp. 146-7, above. ^ John iii. 30- 
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comfiture when it enters the lists as a rival to Religion ? The fatal 
and fundamental weakness, from which all the rest derive, is a lack 
of spiritual vitality. 

‘The geometry of the Ancients* was able to provide particular prob- 
lems with solutions which look like anticipatory applications of our 
[modem Western] general methods. But it was not able to extract these 
methods themselves, because it had not the elan that could make the 
jump from statics to dynamics. The Ancients had simply pushed to the 
extreme limit a simulation of dynamics in static terms. We receive an 
impression of the same kind when we compare the doctrine of the Stoics 
. . . with Christian morality. The Stoics proclaimed themselves citizens 
of the World, and they added that all men are brothers because they are 
all children of the same God. These were almost the same words [as 
those of the Christian Gospel] ; but they did not find the same echo 
because they were not spoken with the same accent. The Stoics set 
some magnificent examples. If they did not succeed in drawing Man- 
kind after them, that was because Stoicism is essentially a philosophy. 
The philosopher who is taken with a doctrine of such loftiness, and 
who puts himself into it, does, no doubt, lend life to it by practising it — 
as Pygmalion’s love breathed life into the marble that had already been 
carved into a statue. But it is a far cry from Pygmalion’s love to the 
enthusiasm which propagates itself from soul to soul without limit, like 
a conflagration.’^ 

This lack of ilan lames Philosophy in two ways. On the one hand 
it diminishes its attractiveness for the mass of Mankind, and on 
the other hand it discourages the minority to whom it does appeal 
from throwing themselves into the task of converting their fellows. 

One manifest secondary weakness is the proneness of Philosophy 
to provide for the Intellect out of all proportion to its provision for 
the other faculties of the Soul. 

*The warning voice had sounded out clear to the World and was 
heard through all the places where men disputed and reasoned; the 
four hundred volumes of Hasdrubal-Cleitomachus, the compact effec- 
tive arguments of Aenesid^mus, the penetrating irony of Lucian, all 
these things were there, palpable and audible, during the centuries 
when the determination of fihe people of the Graeco-Roman World 
slowly matured to put themselves under the authority of a new dogma. 
Men did not answer the Sceptical arguments: they simply went past 
them, turned their backs upon them. Why was this? Why was the 
logjc of the Sceptics impotent to arrest this movement of the Human 
Spirit? I think that, as we look at the history more closely, we see 
why. . . . There was one respect in which the Sceptical Philosophy hope- 
lessly broke down ; it broke down just where all Agnosticism must break 
down, before the exigencies of Life — ^before the fact that Man is not 

* i.e. the Hellenes. — ^A.J.T. 

* Bergson, H.: JDeux Sources de la Morale et de la Religion (Paris 193a, Alcan), 

p. sS. 
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only a spectator of Reality but a maker of it. If we were minds suspended 
in Space merely watching what went on, w'e might well, so far as I can 
see, take the advice of the Sceptic to hold back from all belief; we might 
simply wait and see what happened. But we have to act, to-day and 
to-morrow and ail the days to come. It was, when ail w*as said and 
done, because men wanted guidance for action that they turned, in 
spite of all [that] the Sceptics could urge, to dogmatic systems — to 
Stoicism, to Epicureanism, and later on to Neoplatonism and the 
Church. There \vas an imperious need which the dogmatic systems set 
out to supply, and which Scepticism could neither supply nor set aside.’* 

Another secondary weakness of Philosophy as a rival to Religion 
is the proneness of Philosophy to address itself to an intellectual 
elite within the Dominant Minority and to deliver its message in 
the elaborate and sophisticated terms which w’ill commend it to 
these cultivated minds, but which, by the same token, will hardly 
be understanded of the people at large, outside this narrow circle.^ 
Alexander’s vision of the unity of Mankind^ effaced the ancient 
division between Hellenes and Barbarians without exorcizing the 
spirit of exclusiveness itself from the souls of the Hellenic dominant 
minority; and a spirit which had been quelled in one quarter 
promptly found vent in another direction. 

I Bevan, E.: Stoics and Sceptics (Oxford 1913, CUrendon Press), pp. 140-z. In the 
light of this Hellenic example an analogous course of spiritual development in the 
modem Western World has been predicted by Spengler, O.: Der Untergang des Abends 
landest vol. i (Munich 1930, Beck), pp. 60S— 9: 

‘I declare it in advance: this current century, which has been the epoch of scientific- 
critical Alexandrianism, will not have passed without having seen [the Western Soul] 
outlive its will to win victories for Science. European Science is on the road towards 
a self-armihilation through a refinement of the intellect. First (in the i8th century) 
we tested the resources of Science, and then (in the ^i9th century) its power; at the 
end of the story, to-day, w'e are seeing through its historical role. From Scepticism 
there is a path that leads to “the Second [Bout o^ Religiosity’* — the religiosity of the 
dying mammoth-cities {Weltstddte)^ of that morbid inner life that comes, not before a 
culture, but after a culture, bringing a touch of warmtn to v?iz2:ened souls, as was done 
fay the Oriental religions in latter-day Rome.* 

While it remains to be seen whether Spengler’s proleptic^ analogy between the 
respective spiritu^ histories of the Hellenic and the Western World is to be justified 
by the event, the rebound from scepticism into credulity which Mr. Bevan has observed 
in the course of Hellenic history has a Sinic parcel which is likewise already an accom- 
plished fact- The occultism and the superstition to which the Confucian philosophy 
abandoned itself in the Imperial Age of the Han Dynasty (see pp. 555-6, abo^^) 
followed hard upon the heels of the esotericism and the scepticism that had been the 
distinguishing marks of the Confucianism of the philosopher Hsun-tse (see Hackmann, 
H, : Chinesiscke^Pkilosopkie (Munich 1937, Reinhardt), p. aoz ; and Granet, M. : La Pensee 
Chinoise (Paris 1934, Rennaicsance du Livre), p. 579 )- . t 1 • t- 

3 The spirit of intellectual exclusiveness which inspired^ the Hellenic pimosopfay 
from the outset is pithily expressed in the notice which is said to have been inscribed 
over the gate of the Academy: MtjBels ar/ecuytATprifros eiotrca (Tsetz^: Chxliades,J^ook 
VIII, 1 . 973)- With this Platonic warning we niay contrast the Christian^bo^t: ^€<m 
yap Tcp Ka$* '^fxds ‘TToXLrevopUvtp koX avev ypaftfidrcov tj>Oioao 4 >€lv . . . KOanj yap aaravToiv 
TiSv ^vOpcoTTcov Twv *y€ ^ CFoyf>pooi^v7] (Clcmciit of Alfix a- Ti ci n a t StroiTitztQ^ Book 

IV, chap. 8, § 58, quoted by Meyer, E.: tlrsprung und Anfange des ChristentioTiSy vol. iii 
(Stuttgart and Berlin 1933, Cotta), p. 539, footnote i). These the words of an 
Alexandrian Greek Father of the Cnurch who had made it his life-wrork to express 
Christianity in terms of Hellenic philosophy, 

3 See V. C (i) id) 7, vol. vi, pp. 6-10, below. 
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‘The distinction, between Hellenes and Barbarians is translated into 
one between the cultivated and the uncultivated; and the cultivated 
alone — ^to the exclusion of the residual masses — are qualified for attain- 
ing to the correct apprehension of the truth, and this only if they have 
genuinely achieved, to perfection, the inward education of the spirit.* * 

This intellectual exclusiveness was not purged out of the Hel- 
lenic philosophy by its latter-day suffusion with Religion. 

‘The gospel of philosophy expounded by Seneca was rather an eso- 
teric or aristocratic creed. With all his liberal sentiment, his cosmo- 
politanism, his clear conception of human equality and brotherhood 
Seneca always remains the director of souls like his own, enervated by 
wealth, tortured with the ennui of jaded sensibility, haunted by the 
terror of the Caesars. Indeed, Stoicism was always rather a creed for 
the cultivated upper class than for the crowd. In its prime its apparatus 
of logical formulae, its elaborate physics and metaphysics, its essentially 
intellectual solution of the problems both of the Universe and [of] 
human life, necessarily disabled it from ever developing into a popular 
system. ... In the first century [of the Christian Era] Stoicism came 
to be much more a religion than a philosophy or even a theology. Its 
main business, as conceived by men like Seneca, is to save souls from 
the imiversal shipwreck of character caused by the capricious excesses 
of luxury, the idolatry of the world and the flesh, which sprang from a 
riotous pride in the material advantages of imperial power, without 
a sobering sense of duty or a moral ideal. But, in the nature of things, 
this wreck of character was most glaringly seen among the men who 
were in close contact with the half insane masters of the World in the 
first century, and who possessed the resources to exhaust the possi- 
bilities of pleasure or the capacities of the senses to enjoy. It is to 
people of this class who still retained some lingering instincts of good- 
ness — ^weary with indulgence, bewildered and tortured by the conflict 
of the lower nature with the weak but still disturbing protests of the 
higher — ^that Seneca addresses his counsels.*^ 

It will be seen that, in the Hellenic case, the approach of Philo- 
sophy towards Religion which began to declare itself openly in 
Seneca’s day was not accompanied in the narrow circle of the 
elect by any serious practical attempt to bring the philosopher’s 
esoteric creed within the mental range of a wider public which 
was likewise hungering for spiritual bread; and this ominous 
failure of the latter-day Hellenic philosopher’s new faith in a supra- 
mundane Power to express itself in new works of charity towards 
the semi-convert’s fellow human beings is perhaps, after all, not 
surprising; for by this time the tradition of intellectual, and even 

1 Meyer, E. : XJrsprung und Anf&nge des Christentums^ vol. iii (Stuttgart and Berlin, 
Cotta), p. 3*5. 

® Dill, S. : Roman Society from Nero to JMaretts Aurelius (Dondon 1905, Macmillan), 
PP- 334 - 5 * 
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social, exclusiveness had become deeply ingrained in the practice 
of all the Hellenic schools of philosophy, with the honourable 
exception of the Cynics.^ In the pre-Senecan generation of 
Augustus the cultivated poet Horace could write without any 
prick of compunction or fear of bringing odium on himself : 

Odi profanum vulgus et arceo ; 
favete Unguis: carmina non prius 
audita Musarum sacerdos 
virginibus puerisque canto. ^ 

And a contemporary man of science has expressed the same senti- 
ment in even more brutal language, 

*A rabble of women and promiscuous vulgarians cannot be induced 
to answer to the call of Philosophic Reason if you are wanting to lead 
them into piety and hoHness and faith. In dealing with people of that 
sort, you cannot do without Superstition ; and Superstition, in its turn, 
has to be fed with fairy-tales and hocus-pocus.’^ 

This inhuman prescription of the Hellenic Enlightenment for 
giving the Proletariat a stone in lieu of bread"*^ stands in diametrical 
opposition to the lord’s injunction to the servant in a parable^ vrhich 
was soon to be disseminated through the Hellenic World in the 
scriptures of the Christian Church: 

'Go out into the highways and hedges and compel them to come in, 
that my house may be filled.’® 

The contrast is presented in the following terms by a modem 
Western master of the subject 

'The difference of individualities is recognized by Christianity toor 
“Many be called, but few chosen,”® Here, however, the differentiating 

I For this exception sec Seeck, O.: Geschichte des Untergangs der Antiken Welt, 
vol. iii, and cd. (Stuttgart 1921, Metzler), pp. 68-9. 

3 Horace: Carmina, Book III, carm. i, U. 1—4, 

3 St3ra^ : Geographica, Book I , ch. 8,^p. 19:0V ydp o^Aov yc ywawccSv Koi^rrasfros 

'TrXrq^oi^ CTrayayeZv Aoy<w Swotov #cat n-po<TK^€acuy$ai rrpos teal 

TTjTtt KoX wtoTtv, oAAa Set /cat SetatSat/tovtas* roirro 5* ovk dvev fxvBorroua^ /cat rcparcta? • 
Compare the passage of Polybius quoted in V. C (i) (d) 6 (S), Annex, pp. 646--'^ 
below. This tendency towards intellectual exclusiveness on the part of the cultivated 
dUte of the Hellenic World also comes to light in a philological observation made in 
the second century of the Christian Era by the Latin scholar Atilus Geliius, who points 
out iNoctes Atticae, Book XIII, chap. 16J that the Latin word ‘humanitas’ is used in 
the meaning, not of the Greek word ^tXav^pawta, but of the Greek word nxuBeiai 
‘Qui verba Latina fecerunt . . . “humanitatem'’ non id esse voluerunt quod vulgus 
existimat quodque a graecis <f»cXav 0 parjTta dicitur ... sed **humanitatem** appel^verunt 
id propemodum quod Graeci Trox^Ccar voc:ant, nos eruditionem institutionemque in bonas 
artes dicimus.’ That is to say, a word which, in virtue of its ori^n and its literal meaning, 
ought to stand for something which unites a cultivated man with the mass of his fellow 
men, come to stand for something which distinguishes and divides him from them, 

4 Matt. vii. 9 = Luke xi. 11. ^ j j 

s Luke xiv. 15-24; cf. Matt. xxu. 1-14. This parable has been cited already, as an 
illustration of the phenomenon of vepwereta, in IV. C (iii) (c) i, vol. iv, p. 247, al>ove. 

* Luke xiv. 23- 

7 Meyer, E. : Ursprung und Anfdnge des Christentttms, vol. iii (Stuttgart and Berlin 
1923, Cotta), pp. 3^5-6. s Matt. xx. and xxii. 14. 
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factor is not the intellect and not the individual’s own ability, but is 
the divine grace; and for precisely this reason the preaching of the 
word is addressed in principle to the whole of Mankind, and in the 
first place to the middle and lower, and not to the upper, strata of 
Civilized Society — ^to those uncultivated and simple souls which are 
neither bom nor bred to pass a logical judgement or to acquire a 
philosophical apprehension of tlie truth, but which follow the obscure 
drift of their sensibilities and are for that reason accessible to the 
TTvevfjLa. To these circles Christianity offers something which neither 
the philosopher nor the Cynic preacher of ‘‘moral uplift” can offer to 
them, and that is a firm foundation for Life and Thought. This founda- 
tion is won through Faith: that is, through an acceptance, without 
reservation, of the revelation that is preached to them, however strange 
— and, to cultivated minds, nonsensical — its contents may appear to 
be. A further condition is their willing submission to the divine 
authority which is showing compassion on them. This is nothing less 
than a denial of everything that is of the essence of philosophical 
thought and of its spiritual freedom. The ideal of Philosophy is the 
sage who relies on himself ; the ideal of Christianity is the believer who 
sinks himself in God.’^ * 

The first penalty that an enlightened Hellenic dominant minority 
had to pay for its spiritual frigidity was the loss of its moral and 
material power. 

‘The leadership slips out of the hands of the cultivated class because 
they have lost the power to fulfil the tasks with which they are con- 
fronted, They have nothing more to offer to the world: intellectual life 
founders in the trifling business of rhetoric, government is abandoned 
to the professional civil servants, while, as for the sword, they have let 
it pass out of their hands and have shuffled off the duty of military 
service — ^which in their eyes is unworthy of a cultivated world which 
attends to its affairs in peace — on to the shoulders of the culturally 
lowest strata of the population and eventually on to those of mercenaries 
recruited from beyond the frontiers. The rise of the religious movement 
and the victory of Christianity is merely the reverse side of the un- 
limited extension of the military regime since the days of Severus and 
Caracalla, and after them the Illyrians, in the third century. The state 
moulded by Augustus had been based on the conception that the upper 
classes had a vocation to bear mle; as and when these upper classes 
fail, the decision falls into the hands of the gross, loutish masses; and 

* ’Here we touch the really decisive point of difference. Philosophy is a movement 
that comes from above and that is the offspring of the Enlightenment, of the emanci- 
pation of the Spirit from the traditional ideas of Religion and of the social heritage 
Xj^es Herkommens); and for this reason Philosophy is in principle unbelieving; it begins 
with doubt, and this doubt then leads, through scrutiny, either to a complete rational 
system of knowledge of the World and of Man, or else to scepticism. Christianity, on 
the other hand, like all the other phenomena of the same order, is a movement that 
comes from below and that is the offspring of Religion and of the ideas — ^to which the 
masses cling so obstinately — of mythical mou^ht and of the supernatural powers, the 
good and the bad, with their magical properties and their arbitrary operations. For 
this reason these phenomena are in principle irrational and authoritarian.* 
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the ascendancy of the masses carries with it an ascendancy of the \iews 
and feelings by which these masses are governed (whether consciously 
or unconsciously) and of an intellectual and religious life that is shaped 
to fit the masses’ needs. 

At this point the ci-devant governing class began to hunger 
after the spiritual bread which they had so long and so contemp- 
tuously rejected; but their tardy repentance only served to bring 
down upon their heads the nemesis which the Gospel announces: 

T say unto you that none of those men which were bidden^ shall taste 
of my supper. 

The breath of Religion which momentarily animated the cold and 
clear-cut marble of the Hellenic intellect in the generations of 
Seneca and Epictetus rapidly staled, after the generation of iMarcus, 
into a stuffy religiosity; and the heirs of the Hellenic philosophical 
tradition fell lamentably between two stools. They threw away 
their precious heritage of Reason without finding their way, through 
this supreme sacrifice, to the hearts of the masses; and in ceasing 
to be sages they dropped into crankiness instead of rising to 
sainthood . 4 

In the moribund Hellenic Society of the fourth century of the 
Christian Era, 

‘The motive that impelled Athanasius to idealize Antony was not un- 
like that which led Jxilian, the philosopher in the World, to turn from 
Socrates to Diogenes for his model of Philosophy out of the World. 
And Diogenes Slone — or, let us say, the legendary^ Diogenes — could 
stand with the martyrs of the Church, as he stood vith the terrible 
ascetics. . , . 

Tt might seem as if Socrates would have served such a purpose better 
than Diogenes, for he had in fact faced Death for his convictions and 
conquered its fears ; but . . . the death of Socrates, as had been his life, 
was too calm and reasoned to satisfy the religious craving of that age. 
Julian might make a brave pretence of appealing to the verdict of in- 
telligence, but at heart he was a child of his own generation, and for 
centuries the World had been receding farther and farther from the 
old hope of finding salvation in the clear conception of Truth and of 
what we know and do not know. The change shows itself in the eclectic 
merging of the various, even contradictory, sects of Philosophy, with 
a vein of Neopythagorean obscurantism predominating over all.® It is 

^ Meyer, op. cit., vol. cit., p. 335. . . ^ 

a This refers, of course, not to the guests who were now to be brought in from the 
highways and hedges, but to other guests who had accepted invitations in advance and 
then, at the last moment, had sent messages praying the master of the house to have 
them excused.— A.J.T. . . . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

+ IVlonsieur Henri Bergson has pointed out in Les Deux Sources de la M.OTale ^et de 
la Religion (Paris 1932, Alcan), p- 249, that the samt is not afflicted with the philoso- 
pher's morbid aversion from the work of evangelizing the masses, 
s For this merger see the present chapter, p. S34» above. — ^A.J.X. 
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notable in the waves of emotional superstition that were supplanting 
the humanized mythology of Olympus.^ Most conspicuously it is seen 
in the victory of the Christian Faith, foretold by Saint Paul in the 
declaration that God hath “made foolish the wisdom of This World”* 
and verified in the exultant cry of Tertullian: [Credibile est\ quia ineptum 
esti [Certum est\ quia impossibile!^ Over and over again we find the 
Fathers, even those most favourably disposed to Plato and most ready 
to admit that God had not left himself without a witness among the 
Gentiles — again and again we find them reproaching Philosophy with 
its inability to convert the stubborn hearts of men and to save the 
masses. And the Fathers were right. In whatever terms we may choose 
to state the fact, it is true, as Ambrose said, that “it hath not pleased 
God to give his people salvation in dialectic”."^ It is simply true that 
in setting the emphasis so strongly upon knowledge and intelligence 
and in leaving so little room for the will and the instinctive emotions* 
Classical Philosophy, even the Philosophy of Plato, had left the great 
heart of Mankind untouched. 

Indeed, in this tragi-comic last act, the epigoni of Plato and 


* The Olympian Faith was dead before its rival heirs broke into the Hellenic arena 

to fight over the corpse (see I. C (i) (a), vol. i, j>. 57, and II. E) (vi), vol. ii, pp. 2x5-16 
above). ‘The decay of religious feeling reveals itself most plainly of all in the fact that 
the oracles, which once had attained to so great a power, almost all of them gradually 
became extinct during the last centuries before Christ, because nobody any longer felt 
it worth while to consult them* (Seeck, O. : Geschichte des Untergangs der Antiken Welt 
vol. iii, 2nd ed. (Stuttgart 1921, Met2ler), p. 84). — ^A.J.T. * 

* I Cor. i. 20. See also the passages from the same chapter of the same epistle 
that are quoted in IV. C (iii) (c) 1, vol. iv, p. 249, above, and in V. C (1) (d) ii, vol. vi, 
p. 150, below. — ^A.J.T. 

3 Tertullian; De Carne Christie 5 (Migfne, J.-P. : Patrologia Latina^ vol. ii, col. 761). 
The maxim of Tertullian -has been popularized, but scarcely travestied, in the words: 
Credo quia absurdum. — A.J.T. 

Ambrose: De Fidcy Book I, chap. 5, § 42: ‘Non in dialectics complacuit Deo salvum 
facere populum suum.* The Milanese master’s aphorism was to become his Hipponian 
disciple’s commonplace. ‘Sed forsitan dicet aliquis: “Etsi ipse hximiliter natus est, in 
discipulorum nobilitate iactare se voluit” ? Non elegit reges aut senatores aut philosophos 
aut oratores: immo yero elegit plebeios, pauperes, indoctos, piscatores. Petrus piscator, 
Cyprianus orator. Nisifideliter praecederet piscator, non huxiiiUter sequeretur orator*. — 
Augustine, Sermo cxcvii, fragm. 2. Cf. eundem, Sermo xliii, chap. 5 (apropos of 
I ^6—8) : Peter was a fisherman, not an orator, senator, or emperor; Sermo Ixxxvii, 
chap. 10 (apropos of the same passage of Scripture): ‘Dominus noluit prius eHgere 
senatores, sed piscatores’; Sermo ccclxxxi (apropos of Psalm cxii. 7-8): ‘Nisi prius 
eligeretur vilitas infirmorum, non sanaretur infiatio superborum* ; Enarratio in Psalmum 
xxxvty Sermo ii, chap. 14 (apropos of i. Cor. i. 27): *Et non de oratore piscatorem, sed de 
pis^tore lucratus est omtorem, de piscatore lucratus est senatorem, de piscatore lucratus 
est imperatorem’ ; De Cijjitate Deiy Book i^CKlII, chap. 5 : ‘Ineruditos liberalibus disciplinis 
et omnino, quantum ad istorum doctrinas attinet, impolitos, non peritos grammatica, non 
arn^tos dialectica, non rhetoxrica inflatos, piscatores Chrisms cum retibus fidei ad mare 
hmus saeculi paucissimos misit atque ita et ex omni genere tarn multos pisces et tanto 
w^i^hihores, quanto rariores, etiam ipsos philosophos cepit.’ In this matter the two 
fourth-century Latin fathers Saint Ambrose and Saint Aug^ustine are supported by the 
nmeteenth-centuiy French prophet of the modern Western heresy of Racialism. ‘Ce n’est 
p^ 1 erudition qui sauve un peuple arriv6 & la decrepitude ’(de Gobineau, le Comte J. A.: 
Essat^r I des Paces PLumaines (Paris 1853—5, Firmin Didot, 4 vols.), vol. i, 

p. 278). " '.A.J .'JL'. 

5 More, P. E. : Hellenistic Philosophies = The Greek Tradition from the Death of 
Socra^s to the Council Chalcedon: 399 b.c. to a.D. 45 ^* vol. ii (Princeton 1923, Univer- 
sity Press), pp. 297—9. 1*1 the present Study this operation of the principle of Trepm^eux 
in me in^teUec^al field is touched upon in IV. C (iii) (c) i, vol. iv, p. 248-9, above, 
and in V. C (1) (d) 11, vol. vi, pp. 149-54, below. 
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Zeno confessed the inadequacy of their own great masters and 
ensamples by abandoning themselves to an imitation of the Internal 
Proletariat which was in very truth the sincerest flattery of this 
profanum ^ulgiis. Nor was their imitation directed solely towards 
the inward ethos of the rising religions that had made their first 
epiphany in a proletarian environment : it was also extended, with 
an undiscriminating zeal, to the details and even the trivialities 
of these religions’ external rites and organization. 

Tn lamblichus — as contrasted with Plotinus and also still with 
Porphyry — ^the individual religious experience, with the whole of its 
inspiration, is eliminated. Its place is taken by a mystical church with 
sacraments, a scrupulous exactness in canydng out the forms of worship, 
a ritual that is closely akin to magic, and a clergy. To give all this its 
finishing touch lamblichus introduces a fanaticism which in the Ancient 
World is something quite new. Porphyry, for example, is vehemently 
attacked — ^without regard to any merit that he may have acquired as an 
opponent of Christianity — because he does not seem to stand on en- 
tirely positive ground. This attitude in itself proclaims the advent of a 
new age. Julian’s attempt to foimd a pagan state church has hitherto 
been written ofi as a completely isolated enterprise of the Ancient 
Civilization in its last phase ; but this view, thus expressed, is not cor- 
rect. In this field, likewise, the Roman emperor has merely executed 
the Syrian philosopher’s design. To adapt a well-known phrase from 
Modem History, Julian is an lamblichus on horseback. 

‘Julian’s ideas about the elevation of the priesthood reproduce . . . 
exactly the standpoint of lamblichus, whose zeal for the priests, for the 
details of the forms of worship, and for a systematic orthodox doctrine 
had prepared the groimd for the construction of a pagan church. 
Julian’s role is simply to develop this conception further. The project 
of establishing a church of this kind is thus one piece of that orgamc 
development in which the rising fervour of pagan piety expressed 
itself.’^ 

The accident of Julian’s birth and office made it possible for 
the emperor-archaist momentarily to shore up the shaky structure 
of this would-be Neoplatonic universal church by buttressing it 
with the massive masonry of a not yet fallen Hellenic universal 
state. Yet Julian’s impetuous dedication of these vast politic^ 
means to that bizarre religious purpose merely served to make it 
plain that 

All the King’s horses and all the King’s men 

Could not set up Humpty-Dumpty again.® 


1 Geffken, J.: Der Ausgang des griecMsch^romischen Heidentums (Heidelberg igaOj 
Winter), pp. 113 and 13 1. See also the resent Smdy, V. C (i) ic) a, p. 14?, 

and V. C a) (c) 2, Annex II, p. 5S4; V. C (i) (d) 6 ( 3 ), Annex, pp. 680-3; and V. C 
(ii) (a), vol. vi, pp. 222—3, below. _ . . j 

2 For a more general examination of the relations between churches and governments 
see V. C (i) (d) 6 (8), Annex, below. 
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Julian’s state-supported pagan ecclesiastical establishment col- 
lapsed in a trice at the news of the death of its Imperial architect 
and patron; and thereafter nothing remained of lamblichus’s 
grandiose dream save a pathetically futile coterie of cranks. 

‘The sketches of the anti-Christian Eunapius give a picture, which 
is as remarkable as it is vivid, of the inner life of Hellenes — both men 
and women — in the fourth century. The picture reveals a society of 
passionately religious philosophers rapt in contemplation and ecstati- 
cally absorbed in the Divine. The spirit of the age breaks out in them, 
almost morbidly, when they are still in their tender years. This amazing 
state of things seems hardly capable of being keyed up to any higher 
pitch; and yet it is not till the fifth century that it attains the acme 
of its eccentricity. No doubt the contemporary Christian Church like- 
wise displays similar features and produces a fair number of very queer 
saints ; but among the Christians we never find, on quite this scale, any 
community of people who are completely extravagant, and almost en- 
tirely engrossed in unprofitable thoughts and actions, such as we find 
among these late pagan philosophers who drift like sleep-walkers 
through a Utopian world of ’ their own. 

‘The special characteristic of these representatives of Paganism is a 
mutual resemblance which is so close that their common psychic con- 
dition absolutely hits the observer in the eye. , . . What is the goal at 
which these latter-day Hellenes are aiming? It is holiness, purity, the 
mortification of the flesh, a union with the World of the Gods. This 
holiness becomes a fixed programme which is followed out with 
complete singleness of mind. The means employed to this end are 
an asceticism, an observance of special fast days, and an anchorite’s 
existence which is filled with a constant intentness upon heavenly 
things. . . . 

‘As a genuine regard for science diminishes . . . theurgy — and the 
magic that is directly bound up with it — gain proportionately in pres- 
tige. . . - As the lord of Physical Nature, the phildsopher makes rain like 
a primitive warlock, and knows how to ban an earthquake. He drives 
out devils through the sheer force of his personality . , . though it is true 
that there is a painful consciousness that this holy lore is beginning to 
be lost — a consciousness which inspires enthusiasm for such isolated 
depositories of the ancient theurgy as still survive. 

‘So their life is lived in a world of miracles and legends — and also 
of inept and undesignedly ludicrous old-wives’-tales. ... A mystical 
catalepsy and a religious transport strip away all that is natural in 
the life of body and soul. . . . And the disappearance of all simple and 
natural feeling finds compensation in an accentuation of supernatural 
powers. . . . 

‘Pythagoreanism has bequeathed a legacy to this age in the partici- 
pation — which becomes more and more vigorous — of female adepts in 
the philosophers’ spiritual life. Sosipatra is followed by Hypatia, 
Asclepigenea, Aedesia. The mystical eccentricity of the men commn- 
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nicates itself to the women as a matter of course ; ana tlien the women 
in their turn t\in the men’s unstinted admiration if they prove them- 
selves receptive pupils of the theurgi and perhaps go on to practise 
rain -making under the cloak of “Nephelomancy”, like Anthusa of 
Cilicia. 

‘The studies of these sages are naturally confined, in essentials, to 
Religion — apart from the acquisition of the formal sophistic accom- 
plishments. They plunge deep into the hieratic lore of the Egyptians 
and tread in the footsteps of innumerable predecessors in their inter- 
pretations of the animal-worship of the Holy People; and all other 
known religions are laid under contribution with equal enthusiasm. 
Proclus, for instance, as his biographer boasts of him, was acquainted 
with the whole corpus of Theology, Greek and Barbarian. He addressed 
his prayers to Mamas of Gaza, to Aesculapius Leontuchus of Ascalon, 
to Theandrites the god of the Arabs, and to Isis of Philae. He kept the 
religious festivals of all nations. In his eyes the philosopher was the 
whole World’s hierophant.’^ 

A fitting epitaph for Proclus — ^and not for this last of the Neo- 
platonists alone, but also for his Buddhist and Taoist and Confucian 
counterparts — is offered us in the following passage from the pen 
of an eminent living Western psychologist who is manifestly 
thinking, as he writes, of a world that is neither Julian’s nor 
Skandagupta’s^ nor Hsuanti’s,^ but is the writer’s very own: 

‘Great innovations never come from above; they come invariably 
from below, just as trees never grow from the sky downward, but up- 
ward from the earth, however true it is that their seeds have fallen from 
above. The upheaval of our world and the upheaval in consciousness 
is one and the same. Everything becomes relative and therefore doubt- 
ful; and, while Man, hesitant and questioning, contemplates a world 
that is distracted with treaties of peace and pacts of friendship. Demo- 
cracy and Dictatorship, Capitalism and Bolshevism, his spirit yearns 
for an answer that will allay the turmoil of doubt and imcertainty. 
And it is just people of the lower social levels who follow the uncon- 
scious forces of the Psyche; it is the much-derided, silent folk of the 
land^— those who are less infected with academic prejudices than 

1 Geffken, J.: JDer Aztsgang des griechUch-rdmischen Heidentums (Heidelberg 1920, 
Winter), pp. 190-200. This picture of the last phase of Hellenism is curioi^ly remi- 
niscent of a description of the last phase of die abortive Scandinavian Civilization in 
Iceland which has been quoted in II. D (vii), vol. ii, p. 35S, above. 

2 In the generation of Skandagupta (irr^erabat circa a.d. 455—80), on the eve of the 
break-up of an Indie universal state that had been re-established by the Gupta Dynasty 
after the intrusion of Hellenism upon the Indie World (see I. C (i) (6), voL i, pp. 85—6, 
above), Hinduism was gaining ground, under Imperial patronage, at the expense of a 
Buddhism that was at the same time rapidly ceasing to be distinguislMble from the 
rising religion that was supplanting it (see Smith, V. A.: The Early History of Indta^ 
3rd ed. (Oxford 1914, Clarendon Press), p. 303). 

3 For the credulity of the Han Emperor Hsuanti {imperabat 73~49 b.c.) see the 
passage quoted on p. 5 SS* above, from a paper by Dr. Hu Shih. 

4 The same phrase is used by Meyer in the passage quoted on p. 543. above, — 
A J T. 
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great celebrities are wont to be. All these people, looked at from 
above, present mostly a dreary or laughable comedy; and yet they are 
as impressively simple as those Galilaeans who were once called 
blessed/^ 

1 Jung, C. G.: Modern Man in Search of a Soul^ English translation (London 1933, 
Kegan Paul), pp. 243-4. Compare the quotation from Eduard Meyer in V. C (i) {d) 
9 (p), vol. vi, pp. H4-15, below. 
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ROMAN POLICY TOWARDS PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 

The exception which proves the rule of hajbitual humanity in the 
record of the Romans’ treatment of primitive peoples is their 
behaviour towards the Gallic natives of the lowlands between the 
Appennines and the Po, and the Ligurian natives of the North- 
West Appennine valleys, during the quarter of a century running 
from 197 to 173 B.c. This black chapter in the history of the 
Roman conquest of the European barbarians was distinguished 
by those acts of eviction, deportation, and extermination which 
we have cited above^ as examples of the ruthlessness of the Hel- 
lenic dominant minority on the war-path. This Roman applica- 
tion of the policy of ‘frightfulness’ was, however, strictly loci and 
temporary, and it can be accounted for as the exceptional resxilt 
of a combination of special causes.^ 

In the first place the quarter of a century in question was the 
post-war period after the Hannibalic War, when the war-generation 
of the Populus Romanus was still distraught by the eighteen-yeais- 
long agony which it had just had to endure. In the second place 
the Romans bore a special grudge against these Gallic and Ligurian 
tribesmen because they had taken Hannibal’s side as soon as he 
had appeared over the crest of the Alps, and had enlisted in his 
army. The tribesmen had thereby done their worst to bring about 
the defeat of Rome in her life-and-death struggle with an implac- 
able adversary, and they had undoubtedly helped Hannibal materi- 
ally to prolong the struggle and so to inflict that deadly wotmd 
upon the Roman body social in Italy which was his permanent 
legacy of revenge upon a Power that was the bane of Carthage. 
In the third place the Roman Government was desperately in 
need of lands for the resettlement of ex-servicemen who had 
been uprooted in formidable numbers from their homes in the 
Cisappennine war-zone, and who could not be replanted easily 
in the devastated areas. The lands which were now confiscated 
from Hannibal’s Gallic and Ligurian confederates after the Cartha- 

I In V. C (i) (c) I, on pp. 37-8, above. 

3 The only precedent for the eviction of the Boii in 191 B.c. was the previous eviction 
of this tribe's kinsmen and neighbours, the Senones, in 283 B.c. This previous act of 
inhumanity, which was committed two generations before the outbreak of the Hannibalic 
W^ar and not on the morrow of it, had no excuse. It can only be said that the HoiziBn 
Government had at first made a moderate use of its victory over the Senones by fou ndin g 
on their territory the single coloina Latina oi Sena Galiica as a frontier-fortress (Polybius, 
Book II, chap. 19). The subsequent alienation (in 232 B.c.) of all the rest of the l a n d s of 
the Senones m allotments to Roman citizens was a demagogic measure whidh was canied 
through by Gains Flaminius in the face of sharp criticism and strong oppcMition 
(Polybius, Book II, chap. zi). 
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ginian invader’s defeat were turned to account, between 189 and 
175 B.C., in order to add ten new constituent city-states^ to the 
Roman Commonwealth;^ and the residue that remained in the 
hands of the Roman State, after the ex-servicemen who were 
enrolled as citizens of these new communities had been provided 
with allotments on a generous scale, was divided up, in 173 b.c., 
into freehold homesteads for individual settlers.^ These were the 
circumstances in which the four acts of inhumanity above men- 
tioned were committed by the Roman authorities; and in this 
connexion there are two further points to be noted. In the first 
place each of the acts in question had either some excuse or some 
^tigation; in the second place the policy which prevailed from 
197 to 173 B.c. was deliberately and effectively changed for the 
better in 173-172 B.c. by the active intervention of the Senate, which 
in this age exercised the -supreme authority in the Roman body 

politic- , ^ • r 1. 

As regards the first of these two points, the confiscation of the 
lands of the Boii was mitigated by the restriction of this harsh 
measure to one half (though this, no doubt, the better half) of 
the tribal territory.-^ The deportation of the Apuani was mitigated 
by the facts that they were granted permission to take their movable 
property with them; that the move was financed at the cost of the 
Roman Treasury; that land-allotments were provided for the 
deportees in their new homes; and that a further Treasury grant 
was made to them for building and furnishing their new houses.s 
Again, the eviction of the Gallic settlers from Venetia was partly 
mitigated by the restoration to them of their movable property 
and was partly excused by the fact that they had only just arrived 
and this without asking permission- — from beyond the Alps;^ 
while the extermination of the Ligurian ‘Die-Hards’ on Mounts 
Letus and Balista was provoked by the indefensible behaviour 
of the victims. (After having tendered their submission, they had 
revolted as soon as the Roman troops had been withdrawn, they 

s The coloniae I^atinae Placentia. Cremona, Bononia. ^uileia.^d Lu^; 
cxvium Romanorum Parma, Mutina, and and the opptda 

Florentia and Pistoria. Of these, Placentia and Cremona were 

restorations- They had been in process of foundation m ai 8 B.c., when Hannibal amved 
on the scene: and the natives had seized the oijportun^ to wipe them out. 

* For the system of ‘dual citizenship* on which the Roman Con^onweal A was con- 
structed. and for the Roman practice of e^arfifing the matenal sc^e of ^e 
foxmding new city-states on politically virgm aoil. see IV . C (iii) (c) a (p), vol. iv, pp. 3 

Book XLII, chap. 4 . The individual settlers appear to have been organized 
into opMa civium Romanontm {vici, fora^ conciliabula). Among Ae 
owed ffieir origin to the senatuseon^tum of i73 B.c. we may probably 
Forum Livii, f aventi^, Forum Comelii Claterna. Tanneti^, 
second foundation of the name, between Parma and 
Parma and Luna), and Forum Druentmorum. 

sLi^, Book XL, chap. 38 . * Livy, Book XXXIX, chaps, az, 45, and 54- 
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had then attacked, plundered, and momentarily occupied the 
newly foimded Roman colony of Mutina (Modena); and, upon 
the approach of a punitive force, they had carried their prisoners 
off with them to their mountain fastnesses and had massacred 
them there.) I 

The second point — ^that is, the new turn given to Roman policy 
by the Senate in i73“i7aB.c. — ^isan historical event of considerable 
interest and importance,^ 

In 173 B.c. Marcus Popillius Laenas, who was one of the two 
Consxils of the year, invaded, without provocation, the territory 
of a Ligurian tribe, the StateUi, who had never been at war with 
Rome; forced the tribesmen to give battle by making open pre^ 
parations to attack their capital towm; inflicted on them a sangui- 
nary defeat; and then, when they surrendered unconditionally, 
proceeded to disarm the surviving fighting men, raze the towm 
to the groxmd, and sell the whole population into slavery, besides 
selling up their property. When the Senate received the Consul’s 
dispatches boasting of what he had done, they passed a strong 
resolution censuring him, directing him to make restitution, and 
recalling him from his province; and, when he showed himself 
contumacious and opened a second campaign against the StateEi 
after returning to the province as Proconsul in the following 
spring, the Senate brought him to heel. By refusing to transact 
any public business until this public scand^ had been removed, 
they prevailed upon two Tribunes of the Plebs to propose a 
plebiscite — ^which was carried by a large majority — empowering 
the Senate to appoint a commissioner with authority to hold an 
inquiry and take disciplinary action. The Senate thereupon ap- 
pointed one of the Praetors of the year; and the insubordinate 
Proconsul duly appeared before the Praetor’s tribunal. Charac- 
teristically he was let off with this lesson and was spared — through 
a deliberate protraction of the judicial proceedings beyond the end 
of the official year — ^the huiniliation of having sentence passed 
upon him (a humiliation which might have affected the prestige 
of the whole governing class). On the other hand effective mea- 
sxires were taken to make what restitution could be made to 
Popillius’s Ligurian victims. The Senate passed a resolution in- 
structing the magistrates of the year (172 B.c.) to liberate all 
enslaved Ligurians who had not borne arms against Rome since 
the end of the year 179 b.c.,^ and to settle them on lands beyond 

* Livy, Book XLl, chaps. X 4 and x 8 . 

* The story will be found in Livy, Book XLII, chaps, 7—9 and ai—a. 

3 Evidently date was chosen in order to withhold the amnesty from the enslaved 
survivors of the Briniates, who had treacherously t aken up arms agam in 177 after 

bavins made their stibmission in 179 B.c. (see above). 
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the River Po. ‘Through this resolution of the Senate many 
thousands of souls were restored to liberty and were transplanted 
to the farther side of the Po, where lands were duly allotted to 
them/ 

This intervention of the Senate against the Consul Marcus 
Popillius Laenas achieved more than the redress of a single flagrant 
act of injustice: it gave a new turn to the policy of Rome towards 
primitive peoples. From that time onwards the Roman state 
did in truth act for the most part — ^at any rate in its dealings with 
peoples on the primitive level of culture — ^upon the maxim parcere 
subiectis et debellare superbos^ which was formulated by Virgil 
retrospectively in words which gave an immortal expression to 
what had been the normal practice from 172 b.c. down to the 
poet's own day. 

The fact that this great reform of policy was not only introduced 
but was also subsequently maintained is impressive when we 
consider that the problem of finding land for uprooted Roman 
citizens had by no means been solved by the land distributions 
at the Gauls' and Ligurians' expense between the years 197 and 
173 B.c. The Hannibalic War did not merely producers temporary 
economic and social disturbance which could be surmounted by 
emergency measures for tiding over a transitional period: the 
shock which it administered to the Roman body social and econo- 
mic in Peninsular Italy was so profound^ that it set in motion 
movements of a secular wave-length as well. There were two of 
these not only new but also persistent factors — ^namely the perpetual 
drafting off of Roman peasant proprietors to serve on long-drawn- 
out campaigns in distant war-zones overseas^ and an irreversible 
revolution in economic technique which was making it profitable 
to buy up small peasant properties and consolidate them into 
vineyards, olive-yards, and cattle-ranches^ — that were now com- 
bining to uproot the Roman peasantry from their ancestral free- 
holds in Peninsular Italy as ruthlessly as they had been uprooted 
by Hannibal's Landsknechts y and consequently the pressure upon 
the authorities to find ever new supplies of free land continued 
without relief. With these facts in mind we may conjecture that 
Popillius's undoubtedly unprovoked and apparently wanton attack 
upon the Statelli in 173 b.c. was a purposeful and not an aimless 
atrocity: in fact, that the Consul was doing what he conceived to 
be his public duty by manufacturing a pretext for acquiring a new, 

* Virgil: Aeneid, Book VI, L 853. 

» See IV. C (ii) (a), vol. iv, pp. 48—9, with the references on p. 49, footnote a, 
above. 3 See V. C (i) (c) a, pp. 62-3, above, 

+ For the untoward social consequences of this economic advance see III. C (i) (6), 
vol. iii, pp. 168—71, and V, C (i) (c) a, in the present volume, pp. 65—7, above- 
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and urgently needed, reserve of public land for colonization.^ If 
this conjecture is right, and if we may assume that this aspect 
of the issue was in the minds of the Senate and the Tribunes of 
the Plebs and the Plebs itself, as well as in the mind of the Consul, 
then we must conclude that the senatusconsulia and plebiscitum of 
173— 172 B.c. were extremely creditable to the Roman Grovemment 
and People. The Romans were now perhaps deliberately refusing 
to seek, in cold blood, a solution for their own internal economic 
and social problem at their external proletariat’s expense. 

What were the historical consequences of this affair? In one 
sense the Romans had their reward for their virtue ; for a change 
of policy which placed before the barbarians’ eyes a hope of security 
in return for submission, instead of the previous fear of eviction 
from their ancestral lands or outright extermination, was a change 
which made the threat of Roman conquest a tolerable prospect, 
and which thus paved the way for an extension of Roman rule, 
in the course of the next two centuries, over hundreds of recalci- 
trant but not desperate or irreconcilable barbarian tribes from the 
Appennines and the Po to the Rhine and Atlantic and Sahara.® 
In another sense, however, the Romans paid — ^and paid heavily 
— ^for their deliberate and persistent refusal to confiscate the lands 
of the primitive peoples who came under Ro m a n rule by conquest; 
for, while the Roman People’s native subjects in the provinces, 
like the wild animals in Italy, still had some hole or lair which 
they could call their own, the Roman citizens who were the pro- 
vincials’ masters and Italy’s defenders were now sinking to the 
condition of proletarians without a stake in the country — ^houseless 


* At the moment when the first draft of this sentence was beii^ written in July X935, 
Popillius’s behaviour towards the Statelli was on the point of bein^ emulated in Signor 
IVXussolini’s policy towards the Abyssinians. It may be noted, as one of the nuxmr 
curiosities of history, that the Pomagnol dictator of Italy in a.i>. I 935 'W'as a native of the 
territory from wfaich^the Boii were evicted'in 191 b.c. 

» This statesmanlike consideration was probably in the minds of the Senate m 17a 
since the allotment to Roman citizens, in Z3Z B.c., of the residue of the that iud 
been confiscated in 283 B.c. from the Senones had immediately provoked toe surviving 
Gallic tribes in the Po Basin to rise in arms against Rome and to recruit remforMnei^ 
from the Gallic backwoodsmen beyond the^ Alps, under the impre^on that toe 
Romans* war-aims were no longer mere political supremacy or even dommation, 
had come to be nothing short of the complete eviction and extermination of tne^ 
victima* (Polybius, Book: II, chap. ai). In 225 B.C. the Romam b a d had to in^t, cm ^cxr 
ovcm ground south of the Appennines, a torrent of invasion, m which the whole or 
Barbarian Europe seemed to be coming down upon Italy in spate. It was no doubt toe 
vivid memory of this disconcerting sequel to Flamimus*s ruthless act that led toe ^nate, 
in 183 B.C., to send envoys to the Transalpine barbarians m order to ^pimn toe Roman 
Government's reasons for sending the unauthorized Galhc set^rs back to their own 
side oT the mountains (Livy, BooC XXXIX, ^p. ss)- .In Western Socaety of 
own age the practice and spirit which were charactensPc of the Romm Govenment a 
treatment of barbarians from 17a B.c. onwards have bem recaptu^ by ^ V*?? 
Republic’s great proconsul. Marshal Lyautey, in his deaimgs wito the 
hi^anders in the Atlas (see V. C (i) (e) 3 . 

writing it looked as though, in the French 2 ^ne of Morocco, &e gemus of * 5 ’^!* 
great roan had succeeded in setting upon the policy of France that ustiz^ stamp that 
was set upon the policy of Rome by the action of the Senate in 173 X7a b.c. 
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and homeless wanderers over the face of the Earth whose share in 
the good things enjoyed by their fellow members of Society was 
limited, now, to the air that they breathed and the sunlight that 
shone impartially on the evil and on the good.i 

This increasing host of disinherited and unemployed Roman 
citizens had sooner or later to be provided for somehow; and, if 
the provision was not to be made unjustly, at the expense of 
primitive peoples who had thrown themselves on the mercy of 
their Roman conquerors, then justice must be done by adopting 
the only alternative and carving homesteads for the landless citizen 
proletariat out of the state domain in Italy itself which the Roman 
Government had acquired as a consequence of the Hannibalic 
War By rejecting Marcus Popillius Laenas’ cynical solution of 
the land-question in 172 b.c. the Senate had logically committed 
itself to an eventual acceptance of the naive solution which was 
proposed by Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus forty years later. 
The Gracchan solution was naive because, during the seventy 
years which had elapsed by then since Hannibal’s evacuation of 
Italy, a formidable vested interest in the usufruct of this state 
domain had been acquired by the prosperous heirs of speculative 
planters and stockmen to whom this usufruct had originally been 
granted. Yet it was no policy at all to reject both, in succession, 
of the only two solutions that were feasible; and accordingly the 
rejection of the Gracchan alternative precipitated a revolution 
which continued for a century and was only brought to an end by 
the establishment of a Caesarean dictatorship. 


1 For a comparison between the Aoytov ascribed to Tiberius Gracchus in Plutarch s 
Lives of the Grlcchi, chap. 9, and the X 6 yiov ascribed to (J^^'^vorv 

T like ix see IV. C (iii) (c) 3 (jS), vol. iv, pp. 50^ and 510 and V. ^ (0 W 2, voi. v, 

pp. 70-i f Jbove, and V. C (ii) (n), Annex 11 , vol. vi, p. 381 , with fable VIII, logion (a), 

on p. 414, below. 
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THE ROLE OF MANICHAEISM IN THE ENCOUNTER 

BETWEEN THE SYRIAC INTERNAL PROLETARIAT 
AND HELLENISM 

In the chapter to which this Annex attaches, we have descried in 
the Nestorian and Monophysite ‘Diasporas^ the monuments of a 
second abortive attempt on the Syriac Society *s part to cast 
Hellenism out by fighting it with its own intellectual weapons.^ 
We may go on to ask ourselves whether Nestorianism and Mono- 
physitism -were the only two movements in which this attempt was 
made, or whether \ve can catch another echo of the same passage 
of Syriac history in the voice of Manichaeism: a Syriac religion, 
founded in the third century of the Christian Era, which has not 
survived even as a ‘fossil’. This question, which we have touched 
upon already,^ may occupy our attention once again for a moment 
in the present context. 

Was it the mission of Manichaeism, too, to reclaim a Syriac 
spiritual treasure for the Syriac World by purging a Syxo-Hellenic 
religious syncretism of its Hellenic alloy ? We might be tempted 
to answer this question in the affirmative if w^e ventured to inter- 
pret the Manidiaean Mythology^ as a ‘higher critic’ reads the 
Book of Daniel or as a psycho-an^yst explains his patient’s drea m s. 

For example, the invasion of the realm of Light by the ruler of 
Darkness might be taken to signify the invasion of the Syriac 
World by Hellenism. The Primal Man who is brought into being 
by the King of Light in order to fight the Darkness might typify 
the Achaemenid,^ and the Bright Elements which are his weapons 
might be Judaism and Zoroastrianism.s The stunning of Prima^ 
Man and the swallowing of the Bright Elements by the Dark 
Powers might describe the conquest of the Achaemenian Empire 
by Alexander.^ The descent of Primal Man into the Abyss, where 

1 See V. C (i) (c) 2, p. 127, with footnote 3, and also I. C (i) (6), vol, i, pp. 83 and 91 ; I. 
C (iii) (6), vol. i, p. 155; II. D (v), vol. h, p. 203; II. D (vi), vol. ii, p. 23SJ ^ (vii), 
vol. ii, pp. 286—7 and 37^1 and IV. C (iii) (c) 2 ( 0 ), vol. iv, pp. 325—6, above. 

2 In II. D (vii), vol. ii, p. 374, footnote 3, above. 

3 The presentetion of the Manichaean Mythology which is adopted in the present 
Annex is that which is raven in Burkitt, F- C. : The Religicm of the ikfa«tc/jees_(Cai]^ridge 
1925, Uni'^’ersity Pres^ See also Christensen, A.: If Iran sotts les Sassam^ (Copen- 
hagen 1936, Levin & Munksgaard), pp. 178—84. 

4 - The establishment of a Syriac universal state in the shape of an Achaemeruan 
Empire just forestalled the establishment of a Hellenic ascendancy over the Egyptiac, 
Syriac, and Babylonic worlds in the sixth century b.c. ^ . 1 • 

s For the role of these two ^higher religions* of the Babylonic internal proletariat as 
alternative potential xiudei for a Syriac universal chumh see V. C (i) (c) 2, pp. 120-2, 
above. The number of the bright elements in the Manichaean Mythology was, however, 
not two but five (Christensen, op. cit., p. 179): . , 

* By conquering the Achaemenian Empire in the fourth century b.c. Ale x a nde r won 
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he cuts the roots of the Dark Elements and thereby ensures that 
these shall never increase, might represent the counter-captivation 
of the heart of the Hellenic World by a Syriac Underworld which 
brings its own ‘folklore’,^ own religion,^ and own €thos with it and, 
by propagating these in partibus infidelium, overcomes the Hellenic 
culture in its own citadel. In the defeat and capture of the Dark 
Archons we might see an image of the military disasters that were 
inflicted on the Seleucid brothers Demetrius Nicitor and Antio- 
chus Sid^tes^ and on their Roman successor Crassus^ by the 
Parthians. In the two problems which Light now has to solve — 
the walling ofE of the realm of Darkness and the extraction, from 
the captive Archons, of the particles of Light which they have 
swallowed — ^we might recognize the political problems of contain- 
ing the Roman Empire within the line of the Euphrates and dis- 
membering the Hellenic ‘successor-states’ of the Achaemenian 
Empire east of the Euphrates in order to use the recaptured terri- 
tories as a building-site for the Parthian, and later for the Sasanian, 
Empire. In the lust which is excited in the appetites of the daptive 
Dark Powers by the Light which is successfully extracted, we 
might find an allegory of the passion which Hellenic souls came 
to conceive for certain elements of Syriac religion when these had 
been ‘peptonized’, to suit Hellenic palates, by having been passed 
through a Hellenic cultural medium.^ And the Sin which is thus 
incidentally produced by the process of salvaging the Light might 
be identified with the creation of such Syro-Hellenic religious 
syncretisms as Christianity and Mithraism (the latter being sjro- 
bolized in the sin-dragon which falls into the sea and is slain). 
In the Adam who is generated by the Dark Powers as a receptacle 
to retain the rest of the stolen Light which the Light Powers are 
seeking to recapture, we might discern a portrait of the Hellenized 
Oriental; and when Jesus rouses Adam from his sleep and throws 
him into a mental agony by revealing to him the duality of his 
nature, we might fancy ourselves watching that Syriac reaction 
to Hellenism which we have detected in the Nestorian and Mono- 
physite movements and which may perhaps be the motive of the 
IVlanichaean movement as well — a desperate reaction of the Hel- 
lenized Oriental against the dark Hellenic envelope in which his 
soul-spark of Syriac light has been imprisoned. 

for Hellenism the Oriental dominions which it would have won for itself some two 
hundred years earlier if in the sixth century this prize had not been snatched, ^ the 
eleventh hoxir, out of the g^asp of Ionian and Carian pirates, mercenaries, and merchants 
by the prowess of Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darius the Great. 

* See V. C (ii) (a). Annex II, vol. vi, pp. 438—64, below. 

a See II. D (vi>, vol. ii, pp. 215-16, and V. C (i) (c) 2, in the present volume, pp. 81-2, 
above, 3 See I. C (i) (*), vol. i, p. 75 , above. 

4 See III. C (i) (6), vol. iii, p. 164, and TV. C (iii) (c) a (y), vol. iv, p. 4 ^ 0 , above. 

5 See V. C (i) (d) 6 (S), pp. 538-40, above. 
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Such interpretations of the Manichaean Mythology are perhaps 
not unprofitable exercises of the fancy; but we shoiild be rash to 
take them so seriously as to conclude, on the strength of them, 
that Manichaeism is to be placed in the same category of Syriac 
religious phenomena as Monophysitism and Xestorianism. 

If this tentative classification is to be confirmed, it must be 
shown that IManichaeism stands to Mithraism in the relation in 
which Nestorianism and Monophysitism both alike stand to Catho- 
lic Christianity: i.e., in the relation of a child to a parent against 
whom the child is in reaction. Manichaeism, however, is not the 
child of Mithraism; at the closest it is only its first cousin, and it 
may prove to be only its first cousin once removed. For the 
closest kinship that can be traced between Manichaeism and 
Mithraism is through a common 2oroastrian, or perhaps pre- 
Zoroastrian, element in their respective origins,^ since Manichaeism 
derives from Zoroastrianism (in so fat as that is its source), not 
^ough Mithrai s m, but direct. While Mithraism is Zoroastrian- 
ism — or, alternatively, is a pre-Zoroastrian Iranian paganism — 
in a .Hellenic dress, IManichaeism is Zoroastrianism in a Christian 
dress.^ Further, though it is true that the Christianity which Mani 
has incorporated into his system is the Christianity of Marcion 
and the Christianity of Bardesanes, and not Catholicism, it is also 
a fact that any form of Christianization involves some measure 
of Hellenization as well. The Hellenic elements in Manichaeism 
may be slight, but they are unmistakable. ^ There can be no mistake, 
for instance, about the Greek origin of the term ; and we may 

conjecture that the source of the term was likewise the source of 
the bizarre doctrine which the term embodies.^ Again, the .Mani- 
chaean account of the origin and nature^ of Adam is strongly 
reminiscent of the anthropological teaching of the abortive Hellenic 
‘higher religion’ of Orphism.s On this showing, the tendency of 

^ The bifurcation of the res^^ctive lineages of Manichaeism and Mithraism to be 

dated back to the Pre-Zoroastrian Age of Iranian religious history if Mithrtdsm is to^ be 
regarded, not as a derivative of Zoroastrianism (in the sense in which Manichaeism is a 
derivative of Zoroastrianism and Christiani^ qf. Judaism), but as a seiparate and in- 
dependent development out of a pre-Zoroastrian Iranian paganism (accoirdmg to the 
put forward in Pettazzone, R.: La ReUgiofte di Zaratfntstra (Bologna 1920, Zanichelli), 
p. 167). On this question see further the always suggestive and often b rilli a nt but some- 
times fanciful work of Autran, C.: Mithra^ Zoroastre^ et la Prikistoire Aryerme du 
ChrisUamsme (Paris 1935, Payot). 

2 See Christensen, op. cit., pp. 186—7. Mani seems to have proclaimed himself to be 
the Paraclete (Chr^tensen, op, cit., p. 178). 

3 See Burkitt, cit., pp. 65^ and 93 seqq. 

^ Compafe the Greek name (R^fca) of the Manichaean festival commenKuating Mam’a 
martyrdom. At i-hia festival the Prophet’s vinseen presence was signified in the erectzon 
of an empty tribune iOraed. ^fta) (Christensen, op. cit., p. 193). Conmarethe empty 
tent that was erected by Bumenes, as a symbol of the unseen presence of Alexander the 
Great, in the camp of the Argyraspidcs (Plutarch; XJfe of Etaaenesy ch^». 3:1—13). 

5 This resemblance may, ox course, be th^ consequence, not of any direct borrowii^ 
from *Orpheu 8 * on the part of Mani, but rather of a common Zoxoastrian inspiration in 
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Manichaeism, so far from being in reaction against, or opposite 
to, that of its cousin Mithraism, would actually be in harmony 
with it, while, so far from being the same as the tendency of 
Nestorianism and Monophysitism, it would turn out to be the 
exact antithesis of that. While these two versions of Christianity 
can properly be described as attempts to purge the parent religion 
of its Hellenism, we should have to regard Manichaeism as being, 
like Mithraism, an attempt to blend an Iranian religion with a 
Hellenic alloy. 

But what could have moved a Syriac prophet to adulterate with 
Hellenism a pure Syriac religion, such as Zoroastrianism had 
contrived to remain, in an age when the tide of Syriac feeling was 
already setting strongly in an anti-Hellenic direction?^ Perhaps 
we may find an explanation in the brilliant conjecture of an Italian 
scholar, 3 who points out that Mani preached his new religion in 
a generation which saw the foundation of the Sasanian state and 
the official adoption of Zoroastrianism as the new state’s established 
church. In becoming the established church of an empire which 
was dedicated to the task of fighting Hellenism with political 
weapons,^ Zoroastrianism was patently repudiating its former 
mission of providing a universal church for the Syriac internal 
proletariat.^ Signor Pettazzone suggests that Mani was a religious 
genius who had the insight to understand, and the sensibility to 
regret, that Zoroastrianism was taking this disastrous tum;^ and 
he interprets Manichaeism as a deliberate attempt to meet this 
religious emergency by calling into existence a new religion which 
was to redress the overturned balance between Religion and 
Politics by assuming the spiritual role which Zoroastrianism had 
abandoned and by filling the void which this act of betrayal had 
left in the Syriac religious universe. Pettazzone’s theory would 
explain why it was that Mani’s activities were in the end'^ so actively 
combated and so mthlessly repressed by the Sasanian Govem- 

both Orphism and Manichaeism (for Zoroastrian elements in Orphism see V, C (i) (c) 2, 
p. 8s p above). 

* See II. !> (vii), vol. ii, p.‘ 374, footnote 3, above. 

a See I. C (i) (d), vol, i» pp. 75“6, above. 

3 Pettazzone, R.: La Religione di Zarathustra (Bologna 19310, ZanicheUi), p. 193. 

4 See II. I> (v), vol. ii, p. ao3 : II. E) (vii), vol. ii, pp. z8s--7 and 374; and V. C (i) (c) 3, 
in the present volxime, p. 216, above, and V. C (i) id) 6 (8), Annex, pp. 659-^1, 
below. 

3 ‘It was solely due to outward circumstances that both [Zoroastrianism and Bud- 
dhism] were given a national stamp, and that the teaching of Zarathustra actually bec^e 
the national religion of Iran. Wherever the possibility was open, Zoroastrianism, just 
like Buddhism and (later) Christianity and Islam, carried on an energetic propaganda 
beyond the frontiers of the Iranian nationality* (Meyer, E.: Geschichte des AltertumSt 
voL i, part (r), 4th ed. (Stutt^rt and Berlin zpzx, Cotta), p. 155). 

^ For the disastrousness of it see also II. E) (vii), vol. ii, p. 375, above, and V. C (i) (d) 
6 (8), Annex, in the present volume, pp. 659—61, below. 

Mani was put to death in a.d, 276 by Vahram I iimperahat a.d, 273—6) after having 
been well treated by Shapur I {imperdbat A.n. 241—72) (Christensen, op. cit., pp. 189-93). 
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merit. The Sasanian policy of welding State and Church together 
into a single ‘totalitarian’ body politic and ecclesiastic would have 
been condemned to frustration if this exploitation of Syriac religion 
for Sasanian political ends had resulted in a wholesale conversion 
of the votaries of the old ‘higher religion’, which had now aUow’ed 
itself to be perverted into an instrument of secular policy, to a new 
‘higher religion’ which promised to furnish hungry souls with the 
spiritual bread that Zoroastrianism could now no longer ofiFer them. 

If this explanation of Mani’s Ministry and Passion is the right 
one, then our tentative comparison of Manichaeism with Nestorian- 
ism and Monophysitism falls to the ground. On this showing, the 
true parallel lies between Manichaeism and Primitive Christianity 
— ^Manichaeism standing to a Sasanian Zoroastrianism as Primitive 
Christianity stands to a Maccabaean Judaism. ^ In this case, as 
in that, when the older religion went into politics and immured 
itself in the prison-house of a particular parochial state, the 
younger religion took up its predecessor’s abandoned vocation of 
saving the souls of Mankind and preaching a gospel to the ends 
of the Earth.^ More than that, it was the Hellenic World that was 
the principal mission-field of the Manichaean as well as the Chris- 
tian — and the Mithraic — ^missionary. This fact is apt to be over- 
looked because Manichaeism spread from its original Traqi centre 
of dispersion^ in two directions — ^north-eastwards towards Central 
Asia as well as westwards towards the Mediterranean — and, while in 
the western field Manichaeism, like the worship of IMithras, rapidly 
succumbed to Catholic Christianity, in the Central Asian field it 
survived, like Nestorianism, in ‘Diaspora ’ till the thirteenth century 
of the Christian Era.^- This now extinct Central Asian ‘Diaspork’ 
is the source of our fragmentary first-hand evidence in regard to 
Manichaean doctrine and practice.s But we must be on our guard 
against the fallacy of gauging the relative importance of the two 
Manichaean mission-fields by the relative value of the raw materials 
which they have respectively 3rielded to our modem Western 
captains of historical industry The true measure is given by the 


^ For the perversion of Judaism into a political instrument in the h a nds of the 

Maccabees see V. C (i) (€0 6 ( 8 ) pp. 657-9, bclOT. 

a ‘I am come from the land of Babylon to xnake a cry heard throughout the World. — 
Mani, Fragment M 4 a, quoted in Christensen, op. cit^ p. 178. , ... 

3 Mard’s home-country was Mesene, which was approximately coincident with, the 
present province of Basrah (sec IV. C (in) (c) a ( 35 ), Annex III, voL iv, p. .629, 
j^tnote 1, above). This ‘IrSqi prophet seems, however, to have been of Ira ni a n 
extraction. His father is said to have come to Mesene from Hama d a n , and his mother 
is said to have been of Arsadd birth (Christensen, op. p. 177)- . . . . 

4. greatest single triumph of Manichaeism in its Centr^ Asi a n m^ion-neld was 

the conversion of the Uighurs m A.n. 762 (see Part III. A, Annex II, vol. iii, pp. 415, 4 * 5 » 
footnote 1, and 451, above). 

5 See Christensen, op. dt., p. 196. .... 

6 This feUacy has been exposed already, m the classic example of Ptolemaic Egsrpt 
and Seleudd Asia, in Fart I. A, vol. i, pp. s- 7 i above. 
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distribution of the efforts and the orientation of the hopes of the 
Manichaean missionaries themselves; and on this criterion the 
rapidly defeated Manichaean mission in the Hellenic World takes 
precedence over the temporarily successful mission in Central Asia. 
If Manichaeism had succeeded in supplanting Catholic Chris- 
tianity in the Mediterranean Basin, instead of merely succeeding 
in surviving for a time, side by side with Nestorianism, in Central 
Asia, then Mani would have to be numbered among the prophets 
who have given a decisive turn to the fortunes of Mankind. The 
western mission of Manichaeism was, as we have observed, abor- 
tive; yet the strength of its appeal to Hellenic souls, in competition 
with Christianity, is illustrated by the fact that in the fourth century 
of the Christian Era in North-West Africa it made a temporary 
convert of Augustine of Madaura. 



AI^EX II TO V. C (i) (c) a 
MARXISM, SOCIALISM, AND CHRISTIANITY 

The advocates of Marxism will perhaps protest that in a rather 
summary accoxmt of the Marxian Philosophy or Faith^ we have 
made a show of analysing this into a Hegelian and a Jewish and a 
Christian constituent element without having said a word about 
the most characteristic and most celebrated part of Marxes message 
to his fellow men. In the mind of ‘the man in the street’, the 
Marxian apologist will point out, Marxism means Socialism; and 
he will add that ‘the man in the street’ is substantially right in 
making this popular equation. Socialism, the Marxian will tell 
us, is the essence of the Marxian way of life; it is an original ele- 
ment in the Marxian system which cannot be traced to a Hegelian 
or a Christian or a Jewish or any other pre-Marxian source; and 
it is a supremely philanthropic ideal — so much so that, when we 
place it in its proper position at the heart of the Marxian dis- 
pensation, the whole of this dispensation will appear in an utterly 
different light from the lurid colour in which it is maliciously 
painted by its enemies. As soon as we view it thus in its true 
proportion and perspective, we shall perceive (we shall be told) 
that Marxism is eminently humane and constructive in its ulterior 
aims and in its ultimate effects, and that the destructive violence 
upon which its enemies have seized as a pretext for discrediting 
it is no more than an incidental and transitory means to an end 
which is purely beneficent. Our champion of Marxism will 
probably follow up this vigorous defence by passing over to the 
offensive. He will accuse the opponents of hrs Fai^ of giving a 
false pretext for their hostility because they are ashamed of con- 
fessing the true reasons. What they really hate and fear in Marx- 
ism (he will suggest) is not its revolutionary violence but the fact 
that its programme of Socialism is a threat to ex i s ti n g anti-social 
vested interests and an exposure of the inadequacy of pre-Marxian 
philosophies and religions. The s^es and prophets who have left 
it to Karl Marx to proclaim what is Man’s elementary social duty 
to his neighbour must have been either hypocrites or imbeciles. 

In attempting to reply to a Marxian protest on such lines as 
these we shall readily admt the humaneness and the constructive- 
ness of the ideal for which Socialism stands, as well as the impor- 
tance of the part which this ideal plays in the Marxian ‘ideology ; 
but we shall find ourselves unable to accept the Marxian contention 

1 This accoiint will be fotind in V. C (i) <<r) 2, pp. 177-^7, above. 
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that Socialism is Marx’s own original discovery. We shall have to 
point out, on our part, that there is a Christian Socialism which was 
practised as well as preached before the Marxian Socialism was 
ever heard of; and, when our turn comes for taking the offensive, 
we shall venture to make two assertions. We shall maintain that 
the Marxian Socialism is derived from the Christian tradition as 
unmistakably as is the Marxian concern to convert the World. We 
shall also maintain that the Marxian version of the Christian ideal 
of philanthropy is an excerpt which has omitted the one thing 
needful — and indeed indispensable — for making any form of Social- 
ism work. 

The social arrangements of the primitive Christian community 
are only referred to incidentally in the books of the New Testa- 
ment, because the authors’ minds are pre-occupied with other 
aspects of the life of the Founder and his companions; but these 
incidental allusions give us glimpses of a picture of a common way 
of life which is undoubtedly Socialism and indeed Communism 
in the economic sense* of a community of goods and services. 

In the story of the Passion as told in the Gospel according to 
Saint John, Jesus and his companions are represented as having 
a common purse which is in Judas Iscariot’s keeping.^ And in 
the preface to the story of Ananias and Sapphira, as told in the 
Acts of the Apostles, the economic regime of the infant Church 
on the morrow of the Ascension is depicted as being that of a 
miniature and rudimentary yet authentic Cornmunist common- 
wealth. 

‘The multitude of them that believed were of one heart and of one 
soul ; neither said any of them that ought of the things which he pos- 
sessed was his own; but they had all things common. And with 
great power gave the Apostles witness of the resurrection of the I^rd 
Jesus ; and great grace was upon them all. Neither was there any among 
them that lacked ; for as many as were possessors of lands or houses sold 
them and brought the prices of the thmgs that were sold and laid them 
down at the Apostles’ feet ; and distribution was made unto every man 
according as he had need,’^ 

The complete community of goods that is described in this 
passage did not, of course, become one of the permanent institu- 

* Pot tKe politicsl meaning; of Communism as a revival of the Paris Commune of a.d. 

1871 see y, C p. i 79 > footnote 5, above. It was this sense of the word that Lenin 

had in mind when he re-named the Russian Social-Democratic Party ‘the Russian Com- 
munist Party* in a.jd. X918. The Paris Commune of a.d. 1871 was itself called after the 
communes of medieval Western Christendom; and these were self-governing common- 
weidtha in which the thing that was shared in common was not property but sovereimty. 
This^ medieval usage of the Latin word commune in the sense of a sclf-goveming body 
police is a perfectly correct piece of Latinity for which classical authority can be found 
m the works of Cicero and m the C.I.L. 

* John xii. 6, and xiii. *9, 3 Acts iv. 3a-S. 
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tions of the Christian Church (as, for that matter, it is not being 
insisted upon to-day in the Soviet Union either); nor can the testi- 
mony of the Acts be taken as conclusive evidence that the picture 
here presented was ever strictly true to the life of the Church 
even in the Apostolic Age^ (any more than the first written consti- 
tution of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics can be taken as 
conclusive evidence for the social condition of Russia'even in the 
lifetime of Lenin). What the passage does attest is the social ideal 
of the early Christian milieu in which the Acts was coiiceived 
and written. And, even if this contemporary testimony were lack- 
ing, the Christian social ideal of the Apostolic Age could still be 
reconstructed by inference from the testimony of succeeding cen- 
turies, in which the Church was famous for a sensitiveness — that 
declared itself in material as well as in spiritual good works — ^to 
the emotional attitudes and moral responsibilities implied in being 
one’s brother’s keeper. This ingrained philanthropic vein in the 
post- Apostolic Christian tradition comes out in the legend of how 
St. Lawrence replied to the Roman Government’s summons to 

I As evidence for social facts (though not, of course, as evidence for social ideals) 
the passage just quoted from the Acts of the Apostles is suspect on account of certain 
coincidences of content, and even of words, which seem too numerous and too close 
to be dismissed as fortuitous, with other works of literature, both Syriac and Hellenic. 
For instance, the hrst sentence in Acts iv, 34 sounds like an echo of the first sentence 
in Deuteronomy xv. 4; and the whole passage here quoted corresponds in so many 
points, both of content and of language, with a description of the life of the primitive 
Py^agorean community at Croton in lamblichus’s Life of Pythagoras, §§ 167—9, that 
it is hardly possible to account for ^ese correspondences on any hypothesis except 
that of there being some literary relationship between the two passages. (Their literary 
afl&nity positively leaps to the eye when they are set out in parcel columns, as they 
are in Schubert, H. von: Der JCommumsmus der Wiedertaufer in Munster und seine 
Quellen (Heidelberg 1919, Winter), p. 36.) A priori there are two alternative possible 
relationships. Since lamblichiis lived and wrote no earlier than round about the turn 
of the third and fourth centuries of the Christian Era, it is chronologically possible that 
his picture of an early Pythagorean Communism may be a copy of the picture of an 
early Christian Communism in the Acts; or, alternatively, it is possible that the points 
of likeness in the two passages may have been inherit^ mdependently from some 
common literary ancestry. Of these two alternative possibilities the former may be 
ruled out; for, while it is true that by lamblichus’s time the Christian Scriptures were 
not only accessible but also notorious in pagan circles, it is at the same time a^ost 
inconceivable that the spiritual father of a Neoplatonic Antichurch (see V- C (i) (d) 
6 (S), p- 565, above) should have brought himself to borrow any of the properties 
of a Christian Church which he so passionately hated and despised. We are left with 
the possibility of a common literary ancestry; and von Schubert (op. cit., p. foot- 
note 1) traces both passages back to a passage of Plato, namely Respublica, Kok V, 
463 c. Presumably there are missing intermediate^ links in both chains of literary a scent. 
According to Bertermaim, W^. : De lambUchi Vitae Pydiagorae Fontsbus (IConigsberg 
^ 9 ^ 3 > [dissertation], p. 74, as cited by von Schubert in op. <xt., p. 36, lamblichus’s 
immediate source was the work of the Siceliot Greek historian Timaeus of Tauro- 
menium (vivebat circa 352—356 B.C.). As for the immediate inspiration of the author 
of the Acts, von Schubert conjectures (op. cat., p. 38) that he may have been emitting 
Josephus*s description (in The Romano-fetetsh tVar, Book II, c ha p. 8) of the^ social life 
of the contemporary Jewish ascetic cordfatemity of the Hssenes, who practised Com- 
munism, were regarded, by Hellenic and Hellenized Jewish observers, as Jewish 
counterparts of the Pythagoreans, and may in truth have borrowed some of their beliefs 
and institutions from a Pythagorean source. The general question of coirespondcncra 
between passages of the New Testament and passages of pagan Hellenic literature is 
discussed in V. C (i) (d) ii. Annex I, passim, in vol. vi, and in V. C (ii) (<i). Annex II, 
passim, in vol. vi, below. 
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deliver up the Church’s treasures by collecting a crowd of the poor 
and needy from the slums of Rome and presenting himself, at 
their head, to the public authorities. But we need not appeal to an 
unverifiable Christian legend when we can cite the unimpeachable 
testimony of Julian the Apostate. The virtual monopoly of social- 
welfare work by the Christian Church in the Hellenic World of 
the fourth century of the Christian Era is sorrowfully confessed 
by Julian in a pastoral letter^ to one of the pagan prelates of his 
Neoplatonic Antichurch 

Tf Hellenism [i.e. Neoplatonism] is not yet making the progress 
which we have a right to expect, it is we, its devotees, who are to blame. 
. . . Are we refusing to face the fact that Atheism [i.e. Christianity] ^ 
owes its success above all to its philanthropy towards strangers and 
to its provision for funerals and to its parade of a high puritanical 
morality ? These are all, surely, virtues which we ourselves ought to put 
into practice bona fide. , . . You must establish in every city [in your 
see] an ample number of hospices, in order that strangers may have 
the benefit of a philanthropy which will be recognized as ours ; and this 
service must not be confined to strangers of our own persuasion; it 
must be at the disposal of anybody whatsoever who is in need. I have 
already provided for the allocation to you of the necessary funds. , . . 
A fifth of this grant should be spent on the poor who are in the clientMe 
of the [pagan] clergy; the balance should be distributed to strangers and 
beggars. It is a disgrace to us that our own people should be notoriously 
going short of assistance from us when in the Jewish community there 
is not a single beggar, while the impious Galilaeans are supporting not 
only their own poor but ours as well. You should instruct the votaries 
'of Hellenism to make voluntary contributions towards these charitable 
services, and the Hellenic [i.e. pagan] parishes [in your see] to dedicate 
their first fruits [for this purpose]. You must get our Hellenic com- 
munity into the habit of doing good works of this kind by instructing 
them that this is one of our most ancient traditional activities — as is 
testified by Homer. , . . Do not let us allow hostile competitors to outdo 
us in our own strong points while we give way to a slackness and indif- 
ference which are not merely a disgrace to our religion but a downright 
betrayal of it-’ 


These passages from the correspondence of the Emperor Julian 
and from the Acts of the Apostles and from the Gospel according 
tp Saint John will perhaps suffice to demonstrate our three proposi- 
tions. In the first place they make it clear that Socialism — and 

* Letter from the Emperor Jiilian to Arsaces, the Chief Priest of Oalatia (= Letter 
No. 84 m Bi^z, J. : Z/ JErr^ireur jhdien: CButjres Completes'. Tome i, a® Partie; ‘Lcttres et 
Fragments^ (Pans 1924, Les BeUes Lettres)). 

a For this abortive Neoplatonic Antichur^ sec 
in the present volume, p. X47 ; and V. C (i) (d) 6 
6 (S), Annex, pp. 680—3, wad v . C (ii) (a), vol. vi 
3 For this Hellenic name for Clmstianity se« 
above, and V. C (i) 7, vol, vi, p. 40, footnote 

p. 536; below. — 


II. D (vii), vol. ii, p. 378 ; V. C (i) (c) 2, 
(8), pp. 565-7, above; and V. C <i) (d) 
. pp. 222—3, below. 

IV. C <;iii) (c) a (/ 5 ), vol. iv, p. 34 ?> 


2, and V. C (ii) (a). Annex IJ, vol. w. 
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this in the strict formal sense of a community of goods — is one 
of the principles of the primitive Christian Weltamchauung. In 
the second place they establish a very strong presumption that the 
Socialism, as well as the Oecumenic^ism, of the Marxian scheme 
is derived from the Christian tradition,^ In the third place they 
reveal the element in the Christian Socialism which the Marxian 
Socialism has left — or cut — out. 

The passage in the Acts represents the philanthropy of the 
primitive Christian Society as flowing from a God-given grace 
which was the fruit of a belief in the divinity of Jesus. In other 
words, the charity which is here depicted as moving the primitive 
Christians to go — in their mutual concern for one another’s welfare 
— ^to the extreme length of sharing all their worldly goods is not a 
mere love of Man for Man (which is the limited literal meaning of 
Ae word ^philanthropy’), but is a spiritual relation to which God 
is a party as well as His human creatures. In fact, this Christian 
Socialism is a practical application, on the economic surface of 
life, of the fundamental religious truth that the brotherhood of 
Man is a consequence of the fatherhood of God — a truth which 
is driven home with special force by a religion which teaches that 
God is not only the father and creator of Man, but also his saviour 
who has been incarnate in human shape and has suffered, and 
triumphed over, Death.^ Christians believe — and a study of His- 
tory assuredly proves them right — that (beyond the narrow circle 
of the tribe, in which a parochial ‘honour among thieves’ is 
maintained at the prohibitive moral price of an Ishmaelitish war- 
fare against a world of foreign enemies) the brotherhood of Man 
is impossible for Man to achieve in any other way than by enrolling 
himself as a citizen of a Civitas Dei which transcends the human 
world and has God himself for its king.^ And any one who holds 
this belief will feel certain, a priori^ that the Marxian excerpt from 
a Christian Socialism is an experiment which is doomed to failure 
because it has denied itself the aid of the spiritual power which 


* And perhaps, through this Christian tradition, from a Hellenic tributary of the river 
of Christian faith and works (see p. 5S3, footnote i, above), tenuous t hr ea d of 
historical continuity on the plane of ideas {etnefeine ideengescMciaUche Unde) runs fraxn 
the map of action John of Leyden to the theorist Plato across ^ interval of 2,000 years. 
... In motives and in men^ scope the Marxian Communism of the present day is 
something' rather different from the Communism of the sixteenth century. Yet now, as 
then, the idea fills its devotees with an enth us iasm of a rehgious fervour, and now, as 
then, again die intoler^le tension between the shining ideal and tibe commonplace 
realities of life sets in motion the same socio^psychological forces and produces the same 
chaotic mixture of the most exalted love with ^e most savage hatred in die heart of 
Man towards !•><» fellow men— just as at the time of the outbreak at Mflnster* (Schubert, 
op. cit., pp. 56—7). For the vein of Communism in the Anabaptist movement ace V. C 
(i) (c) 2, pp. 169-72, above. 

* For the distinctiveness of this feature in Christianity see further V. C (ii) («), voL vi, 
pp. 275—8, below. 

3 C>n thia point see Bergson, H.: Les Deux Sources de la Morale etdela Rel^iott (Paris 
1932, Alcan), passim. 
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alone is capable of making Socialism a success. The Christian 

critic will have no quarrel with the Marxian Socialism for going 

as far as it does: he will criticize it for not going far enough. Its 

fatal flaw in his eyes will be a sin of omission and not a sin of 

commission. 

Thus, from the Christian standpoint, the Marxian experiment 
in Socialism is a tragedy ; but this cannot be the Christian observer’s 
last word; for the responsibility for this tragedy is manifestly 
shared by the Christian Church itself. 

How, in face of such evidence as we have cited, are we to explain 
the Marxian attitude towards Christianity? The Marxians not 
only maintain that there is no trace of Socialism in the Christian 
tradition and that their own prophet has been the first to awaken 
Man’s social conscience: they actually declare that Christianity 
is one of the most formidable obstacles in the way of their own 
effort to apply Socialism in practice. ‘Christianity’, they say, ‘is 
the opiate of the People’; and, in the Soviet Union at any rate, 
this supposed antithesis and incompatibility between Socialism 
and Christianity has been so sincerely believed in, and so strongly 
felt, that the votaries of Christianity or of any other theistic religion 
have been debarred, ex officio religionis^ from admission to mem- 
bership of the All-Union Communist Party. In fact, Communism 
has been definitely and militantly anti-Christian. And, when we 
ask how this has come to be when Socialism and philanthropy 
loom as large as they do in the Christian tradition, the answer is, 
of course, that the Christianity against which the Communists 
have declared war is neither the first-century Christianity of 
Jerusalem nor the fourth-century Christianity of the Roman Empire 
but the nineteenth-century and twentieth-century Christianity of 
the Western World and Russia. It is our modern Western and 
modem Russian practice of Christianity that has given this occa- 
sion for an enemy to blaspheme; and a practice that has aroused 
a hatred and contempt which are .plainly as sincere as they are 
vehement must have fallen far indeed below the Christian practice 
of the first four centuries. 

Thus the campaign against Christianity which is to-day an 
integral part of the propaganda of Marxian Socialism is a challenge 
to the living generation of Christians to examine their consciences 
and to throw themselves, once more, into an essential Christian 
activity which they have neglected, or even abandoned, in modem 
times ; and we may aptly begin by addressing the Apostate’s search- 
ing questions to ourselves : 

*Are we refusing to face the fact that Atheism owes its success above 
all to its philanthropy ? . . . These are virtues which we ourselves ought 
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to put into practice bona fide, . . . Do not let us allow hostile competitors 
to outdo us in our own strong points while -we give way to a slackness 
and indifference tvhich are not merely a disgrace to our religion hut a 
downright betrayal of it.' 

Fas est et ah hoste doceri\^ and, if we do take to heart the self- 
reproachful words of a noble adversary, we latter-day Christians 
may still turn a Marxian attack upon Christianity to good account 
as, seven centuries ago, a Paulician attack was turned to account, 
in comparable circumstances, under the inspired leadership of 
Saint Francis and Saint Dominic.- In that event the verdict of 
History may turn out to be that a re-awakening of the Christian 
social conscience has been the one great positive practical achieve- 
ment of Karl Marx; and, in bringing Marx's endeavours to this 
unexpected issue, the irony of History would not be so cruel as 
might at first appear; for, if we are right in our thesis that the 
Marxian Socialism is doomed, a priori, to be a Socialism 
then we must believe that Marx's sole chance of realizing his ideal 
of a socialized world lies in awaking from its inopportune slumber, 
and speeding upon its abandoned path, that primitive Christian 
charity which does know the secret of making Socialism wmrk as 
one of the terrestrial institutions of a supra-mundane Civiias Dei. 

1 Ovid: Metamorphoses, Bdok IV, 1 . 428. 

2 See IV. C (iii) (c) 2 (jS), vol. iv, pp. 370-1, and IV. C (iii) (c) 3 (P), Annex, val. iv, 
pp. 652-6, above. 
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THE AMBIGUITY OF GENTLENESS 


‘GENTLENESS^ in the sense in which we have used the word in the 
chapter to which this Annex attaches, might equally well be called 
*Non-Violence\ This alternative description makes it clear that 
what we are thus labelling is something negative. If we go on to 
look below this superficial negative label we may expect to find 
that it covers more than one positive reality; and a first glance 
will bring to light at least four distinct positive meanings of pur 
term, every one of which can be illustrated by conspicuous cases 
in point. 

At its lowest the practice of Non-Violence may express nothing 
more noble or more constructive than a cynical disillusionment 
with the fruitlessness of a Violence which has been previously 
practised ad nauseam without having produced the intended re- 
sults. A notorious example of a Non-Violence of this unedifying 
kind is the religious toleration which has been in vogue in the 
Western World from about the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century of the Christian Era down to our own day.^ Alternatively, 
Non-Violence may express a conviction that Man’s divinely allot- 
ted role in the economy of the Universe is to adopt a patiently 
passive attitude towards a mundane scene on which it is God’s 
exclusive prerogative to execute His divine will through His own 
action — ^which would be hampered, and not assisted, if Man were 
to presume to intervene in what is wholly God’s business. Such 
is, for example, the conviction that tmderlies the Non-Violence of 
the Agudath Israeli’ This second philosophy of Non-Violence is 
as pious and as scrupulous as our first is unprincipled and cynical; 
but at the same time it resembled the Non-Violence of Disillusion- 
ment in being xmconstructive. Non-Violence may, however, also 
be practised as a means to some constructive end ; and such an end, 
again, may be either mundane or ‘Otherworldly’. A classic ex- 
ample of the practice of Non-Violence for a mundane end is 
presented in Mahatma Gandhi’s political tactics of Non-Violent 
Non-Co-operation.3 The aim of Mr. Gandhi and his followers is 
to obtain for the People of India the political boon of complete 
self-government; and the pursuit of this aim by these tactics is 

* See IV. C (iii) (d) 3, vol. xv, pp. I4a~3 and 150; IV. C (iii) (b) p. i 84 --S; 

and IV. C (iii) (6) la, vol, iv, pp. az7-8> above; and V. C (x) (d) 6 (8), Annex, in the 
present volume, pp. 6^9-71, and V. C (ii) (&), vol. vn pp. 316-18, belpw. 

a See V. C (i) (c) z, p. 76, above, and V. C (i) (d) 9 vol. vi, p. iz8, below, 

3 The most authoritative account of the origin and aim of Mr. Gandhi’s movement 
is to be found in a book by Mr. Gandhi himself: Satyagraha in South Africa (Madras 
xgzB, Ganesan). 
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evidence of a high degree of intellectual and moral originality; for 
the aim in view has been valued at its present enormously high 
current price in a Western Vanity Fair; and our Western national- 
ists have seldom or never abstained from resorting to Violence — 
of heart, if not of hand^ — ^in their endeavours to gain possesion 
of this coveted pearl. Mr. Crandhi’s tactical recourse to Non- 
Violence is therefore a noteworthy new departure in the political 
technique of a Westernized ‘Great Society* ; but it is not, of course, 
so ^eat a departure as a practice of Non-Violence for reasons 
which are not just tactical but are strategic. While Mr. Gandhi 
practises Non-Violence because he considers this to be the most 
efficacious means of pursuing an aim that is mundane, the Non- 
Violence of Jesus and Johanan ben Zakkai is a reflexion, on the 
mundane plane, of a transference of the field of action* from that 
mimdane plane to another. 

In the New Testament this profound shift of interest and change 
of objective is a fait accompli. Considering that the movement, of 
which the New Testament is a monument, out of the bc^om 

of the same Hellenic internal proletariat that threw up the Macca- 
bees and the 2 ^alots and Funus and Salvitis and Spartacus, it is not 
surprising to find in it, here and there, some trace of a violCTit vein 
(for examples of tlm see V. C (ii) (a). Annex II, voL vi, pp. 378 and 
388, below) : what is remarkable is to observe how faint this trace is. 

The denunciation of the rich in James v. 1—6, leads on to an 
exhortation to the poor to — ^not revolt, but — exercise patience- In 
general, wealth is represented, not as a material boon to be envied 
and, if possible, expropriated, but as a spiritual impediment to be 
deprecated (this is the moral of the sirnile of the Camel and the 
Needle’s Eye;^ of the antecedent incident of the Young Man with 
Great Possessions;^ and of the pastoral exhortations in i Tim. vi. 
6— II, and James i. 9—1 1). Conversely, the poverty which in the 
sight of a Tiberius Gracchus is damning evidence of the Internal 
Proletariat’s intolerable social grievance is accepted in the New 
Testament as the distinctive badge of office of the servants of God.^ 

I In op. cit., chap, xiii, ‘Meaning of Satyagraha*, Mr. Gandhi draws^ a sharp extinc- 
tion between own instrument of ‘soxil force’ and the English political expe d ient of 
‘passive resistence*. He regards ‘passive lesistence* as a form of militancy: ‘the wurapon 
of the weak*, to which they resort as a pis oiler when they do not command a majori^ 
of votes or a superiority in arms. On the other hand, Satyagraha and militancy are, in 
Mr. Gandhi’s view, mutually exclusive in principle. As example of non-Indian Satya- 
grahis, Mr. GandM cites Christ, the early Christian martyrs, and the ZXikhobors. ‘In 
Satyagraha there is not the remotest idea of injuring the opponent, Satyagraha postulates 
the conquest of the adversary by suffering in one’s own person.’ 

3 See III. C (i) (d), vol. hi, pp. 193-X17, above. 

3 Matt, -gj-g- 23—4 = Mark x. ^3-5 = Luke xviii. ^“ 5 * 

Matt. xix. 16-22 = Markx. 17-22 = Luke xviii. 18-23. ... , - . 

5 Contrast Plutarch: Lives of the Gracchi, chap. 9, with Matt, viii, 19-20 =» Luke ix. 
57—8; Luke vi. 20; x Cor- iv. 9-14; James ii. 5. 
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It is in the Other World, not in This World, that Lazarus is com- 
forted and Dives tormented.* And even for the rich the hope of 
gaining entry into the Kingdom of Heaven is not completely ruled 
out.2 Finally we may observe that the non-revolutionary attitude 
of the New Testament towards the current social conflict between 
Rich and Poor is also its attitude towards the analogous conflicts 
between Masters and Slaves and between Rulers and Subjects. 
Examples of this attitude towards Slavery are Ephesians vi. 5-9; 
Colossians iii. 22-5; i Tim. vi. 1-5; Titus ii. 9-10; i Peter ii. 
18-25 ; and, above all, the Epistle to Philemon. As for the political 
conflict, the characteristic attitude of the Primitive Christian 
Church towards the mundane political authority of the Roman 
State is expressed in Matt. xxii. 15-22 = Mark xii. 13-17 = 
Luke XX. 19-26. and in Romans, xiii. 1-7, and not in the Book of 
Revelation. 

The ambiguity of our term ‘Gentleness’ will now be clear; and 
at later points in this Part^ we shall have occasion to distinguish 
sharply between different meanings of the term which are not 
merely distinct but are positively antithetical to one another. It 
would have been premature to introduce these distinctions in the 
chapter to which this Annex attaches, since the purpose of this 
chapter has been to bring the historic internal proletariats on to 
our stage as the necessary first step towards a study of their diverse 
faiths and works. 

1 Luke rvi. 19-31. 

2 Matt. xix. 25-6 = Mark x. 26-7 = Luke xviii. 26^7. 

3 e.g. in V. C (i) (J) 9 (y), 10 and ii, vol. vi, pp. 118-68, below. 
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THE RHINE-DANUBE FRONTIER OF THE ROIVIAN EMPIRE 

The Rhine-Danube frontier of the Roman Empire is sometimes 
cited as a classical example of a frontier that is ‘natural^ or ‘scien- 
tific’ ; and this belief, which has been inculcated by our modem 
Western classical scholars, in the intrinsic rightn^s or excellence 
of the long-since obliterated Continental European boundary of 
the Hellenic universal state has had a perceptible effect upon 
the political history of our own Western World, since it is one of the 
grounds of the modem French claim — or ambition — to have the 
Rhine for the frontier of France from the Alps to the North Sea 
(an aspiration which was first formulated in the seventeenth cen- 
tury; was translated into fact for a brief span when the Napoleonic 
Empire was at its height; and was revived, in the dreams of a few 
Frenchmen, during the Paris Peace Conference of 1918—20). 

Whatever may be thought of a Rhine frontier for France, a 
Rhine-Danube frontier for the Roman Empire imdoubtedly does 
look ‘natural’ on a small-scale map of Europe on which the two 
great rivers are apt to show up among the most prominent of 
the physical features that are picked out for display by the carto- 
grapher. Indeed, a river-line is not only conspicuous on the map 
but is also more precise in actuality than any other physical feature 
— except a sea-coast — ^which might serve as a ‘natural’ basis for a 
politick boundary. Nevertheless a river is apt to be less eflFective, 
even as a strategic frontier, than a mountain-range or a d^ert;^ 
and, while mountains and deserts tend to act as social insulators 
on Ae economic and the cultural as well as on the military and 
the political plane, rivers tend, like narrow seas, to bring together 
rather than to keep apart the populations that face one another 
across the water. This has certainly been the normal social effect 
of both the Rhine and the Danube upon the riparian populations 
ever since the Rhine-Danube frontier of the Roman Empire 
vanished with the Empire itself — as is witnessed by the present 
political map of Europe, on which those sections of the courses of 
the two rivers on which the waterways now serve as political 
boimdaries are very much shorter in the aggregate than those 
other sections in winch either river now runs through the heart of 
a country and serves as one of its principal internal arteries (the 

^ *The frontiers of states are either large rivers or chains of mou n tai n s or deserts. Of 
^11 these obstacles to the march of an army the most d iffi cult to overcome is ^e de s e r t ; 
motmtains come next; and large rivers occupy the third Man^z 

Maxims of Napoleon, translated from the French by Colonel Sir O. C. d Aguilar (IDubhn 
1831, Milliken), Maxim i, p. s* 
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role of the Rhine in Holland and Prussia and Hessen, and of the 
Danube in Wiirttemberg and Bavaria and Austria and Hungary). 
On the strength of this contemporary evidence we may hazard the 
conjecture that the Rhine and the IDanube may have performed 
the same function of bringing together, instead of keeping apart, 
the populations on their opposite banks in that primitive Trans- 
alpine Europe which was artificially and forcibly partitioned into 
a Roman and a non-Roman half when the Roman frontier was 
drawn along the river-line. 

In any case, even if it were to be conceded, for the sake of the 
argument, that a river-frontier is a ‘natural* one in principle, it 
would still remain to be proved that the particular river-frontier 
to which the Roman Empire resigned itself in Europe was ‘scien- 
tific* ; and to prove this would be difficult indeed. 

A ‘scientific’ military frontier presumably means one that has 
been chosen out of a number of alternative possible lines because 
it is the easiest of all of them to hold ; and, ceteris paribus, the most 
defensible line is the shortest. A glance at the map will make it 
evident, however, that, of all the river-frontiers in the interior of 
Europe that could have been selected for an empire which was 
based on the Mediterranean Sea and which embraced the whole 
of the Mediterranean Basin, the Rhine-Danube frontier, so far 
from being the shortest, wias in fact the longest. ^ An Elbe-Danube 
frontier would have been shorter, an Oder-Danube frontier shorter 
still, and a Vistula-Dniestr frontier the shortest (and on this count 
therefore the best) of all.^ In and after the reign of Vespasian 
(imperabat a.d. 69-79) the Roman Government did manage to 
shorten the Rhine-Danube frontier slightly — and at the same time 
to embrace an additional patch of barbarian territory in the Roman 
pale — ^by cutting out the Swabian salient between the upper 
courses of the two rivers and running a line of artificial fortifica- 
tions overland from the right bank of the Rhine below Coblenz to 
the left bank of the Danube above Ratisbon. But the saving of 
length through ,this substitution of an overland line for the river- 
line in the Swabian sector was more than offset by Trajan’s pro- 
digality in trespassing beyond the river-line in the Lower Danube 
sector and annexing to the Empire a Transdanubian bridge-head — 
the new province of Dacia — which included at least the whole of 
what are now Little Wallachia and Transylvania- Nor was any 

* This point has been noticed, by anticipation, in 11 . T> (v), vol. ii, p. i6z, above. 

* After the interre^um that followed the break-up of the Roman Empire, the 
frontier of the new society of Western Christendom was, of courae, pushed forward from 
the Rhine to the Elbe, the Oder, the Vistula, and still farther afield to the Niemen, Ae 
Dvina, and finally the Narev in the course of the six centuries following the launching 
of Chulemagne’a attack upon the Saxons in a.d. 773 (sec H. D (v), voT. ii, pp. 167-9, 
above). 
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great net economy of length achieved when, after the paroxysm in 
the third century of the Christian Era, Aurelian reversed Trajan’s 
policy and withdrew the frontier to the river-line again in this 
Lower Danube sector; for in the same emergency the Roman 
Government was compelled also to abandon the transflovdal land- 
frontier on the Swabian sector likewise, and the withdrawal to the 
river-line here meant lengthening the frontier instead of shorten- 
ing it. While the abandonment of Transylvania to the Goths 
relieved the empire of its own former salient into Barbaria, the 
abandonment of Swabia to the Alemanni^ let a new barbarian 
salient into Romania; and this new salient pointed menacingly 
towards the Empire’s Italian heart. 

Thus, through all its successive local fluctuations, the Rhine- 
Danube frontier was never anything but the longest "natural’, or 
mainly "natural’, frontier on the European Continent that the 
Roman authorities could have chosen. But to imply that they did 
deliberately choose this line is to beg the question of their skill and 
insight as frontier-makers when we know as a matter of fact that 
the Roman Government did not ever choose this line, but simply 
acquiesced in it as a pis alter. The fateful decision was made by 
Augustus in a.d. 9, after he had reluctantly come to the conclusion 
that the establishment of an Elbe-Danube frontier, at which he had 
previously been aiming, could only be achieved at the cost of a 
greater military and financial effort than he could venture to call for 
from a Hellenic World which was then in urgent need of rest and 
relaxation after the protracted and cumulative strain of its four- 
hundred-years-long "Time of Troubles’. The attempt to reach the 
Elbe-Danube line, which Augustus thus confessed to be beyond 
his strength, was not repeated by any of his successors; but Trajan 
did, as we have seen, succeed in temporarily substituting the 
mountain-frontier of the Eastern Carpathians for the river-frontier 
of the Lower Danube when he annexed Transylvania; and Marcus 
Aurelius would perhaps have succeeded (if his life had not been 
cut short when he was on the verge of success) in pT^hing the 
frontier forward from the river-line to the mountain-line on the 
Middle Danube sector as well, where he made a determined effort 
to annex the territories of the Marcomanni and the Quadi in what 
was yesterday Czechoslovakia. 

The truth is that the Roman authorities were always dissatisfied 
with the Rhine-Danube frontier and showed their dissatisfaction 
in the strenuous attempts which they made on almost every sector, 

r Swabia derives its present name from the presumably predo min a nt Suebian riemcnt 
in the avuiUKTOS oxAos of which the Alemamuan war-band was composed- <For 
social and psychological effects of a limes upon the transfrontier barbarians see V. C O) 
(d) 7, vol. vi, p. 4, footnote 4. as well as Part VIII, below.) 
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at one time or another, to push their way forward to a better line 
— ^Augustus aiming at a shorter river-line and the Flavians at an 
elimination of the salient between the Upper Rhine and the Upper 
Danube, while Trajan and Marcus Aurelius each sought, on a 
particular sector, to get rid of the river-line altogether and to 
secure a mountain-frontier instead. It was only in the last phase 
of the Empire’s existence, during the lull between the second 
barbarian offensive and the third,* that the Roman frontier in 
Europe coincided exactly with the courses of the Rhine and the 
Danube throughout their length from the North Sea to the Black 
Sea ; and in this period the frontier was held at a greater cost and 
at the same time with less efficiency than during the century and a 
half that had intervened between the establishment of the Swabian 
limes during the reign of Vespasian and the temporary collapse of 
the whole frontier in the fifth decade of the third century of the 
Christian Era.^ 

On this showing, we must decline to pay the Rhine-Danube 
frontier of the Roman Empire the compliment of allowing it to be 
called either ‘natural’ or ‘scientific’. So far from being a monu- 
ment of Roman strategical ability, it cannot even be regarded as 
the outcome of a deliberate choice on the Roman Government’s 
part. Meandering, as it did, along the longest axis of Continent^ 
Europe, this unduly praised frontier really registered nothing but 
the undesigned and accidental locus of the geographical line ^ong 
which two conflicting social forces had come into a transitory 
equilibrium. At this distance from the Mediterranean the bar- 
barians of Continental Europe found themselves able to check the 
farther advance, at their expense, of a Hellenic dominant minority 
which conversely found itself now compelled to leave its European 
external proletariat half-unconquered because it had previously 
wasted the strength of the Hellenic Society in a series of inter- 
necine struggles that had begun with the Peloponnesian invasion 
of Attica in 431 b.c. and had ended in 31 b.c. with Augustus’s 
victory at Actium over Antony and Cleopatra. In fact, the Rhine- 
Danube frontier of the Roman Empire, though it held, with certain 
temporary lapses, for nearly four hundred years from first to last, 
was almost as uimatural and unscientific as the line along which, for 

* For these two offensives see V. C (i) (c) 3, pp. 22, above. The hill lasted about 
a hundred years, circa A.n, a 7 §— 375. 

^ In a criti^e of the pohcy of Constantine the Great the French philosopher- 
administrator Turgot has expressed the opinion *que TEmpire [Romain] ne fut jamais 
assez grand [et] qu’il faUait joindre au projet de transporter la capitale de TEmpire [& 
Constantinople] celui de conqu^rir le Nord de FEurope et de ne laisser it TEmpire aucun 
ennemi k craindre*. In order to conserve the Empire*s military ene:^ie8 for this urgently 
necessary conquest of Northern Europe the Imperial Government, Turgot ar^es, ought 
to have refrained from agression against Iran, (Turgot, A. R, J.: CEuvres (Paris 1844, 
Guillauxnih, 2 vols.), vol. li, pp. 620— x.) 
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less than four years, an open warfare settled down into a trench 
warfare on the Western Front after the Battle of the Marne in the 
General War of A.D. 1914-18. A definitive and therefore satisfactory 
‘natural’ frontier for a civilization on the Continent of Europe was 
not to be found anywhere short of the limit of human habitation 
in the latitude of the Arctic Circle. This line — ^v^-hich was never 
reached by a Hellenic Society that addressed itself to the problem 
only after it had already gone into decline^ — ^was eventually reached 
by the two affiliated societies of Western and Orthodox Christen- 
dom in the fourteenth century of the Christian Era^ as a result of 
efforts which had had to be maintained over a span of not less than 
six hundred years. 

^ See II. D (v), vol. ii, pp. 168-9, above. 
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THE VOLKERWANDERUNG OF THE ARYAS AND THE 

SANSKRIT EPIC 

The Sanskrit Epic, as it has come down to us, clearly cannot be 
regarded as the work of the Ajryan invaders of the Indus Basin, or 
even as the work of these invaders^ epigoni, in the sense in which 
the Scandinavian Saga and the Greek and English epics are 
respectively the work of the Norse settlers in Iceland and the 
Ionian settlers in Asia Minor and the English settlers in Britain. 

On this question the dates are decisive. The incursion of the 
Aryas into the domain of the Indus Culture certainly took place 
before the end, and probably before the middle, of the second 
millennium b.c. — considering that the Hyksos, who were evidently 
an apodasmos of the same Eurasian Nomad horde, are known to 
have pushed their way as far afield as the Asiatic borders of Egypt 
before 1680 b.c. On the other hand the making of the Sanskrit 
Epic in its present form is estimated, on internal evideiice, not to 
have been begun before 400-200 B.c. and not to have been com- 
pleted before a.d. 200-400.^ Thus in the Time-dimension there 
is a great gulf fixed between the composition of the Sanskrit Epic 
and the experience of the post-Sumeric Volkerwanderung, which 
must be presumed, on analogy, to have been the mental stimulus 
that inspired the Aryan invaders or their epigoni to make whatever 
their contribution may have been to the Sanskrit Epic as we have it. 

The breadth of this gulf may be measured by the heterogeneity 
of the contents of the Epic in its final form; for while our scholars 
can make out at least a plausible case for unity of authorship in 
their critiques of certain famous works of ‘heroic’ poetry — ^for 
instance, the Odyssey or the Chanson de Roland — ^not even the 
boldest ^Unitarian’ would have the hardihood to call in question 

* Sidhanta, N, K.: The Heroic Age of India: A Comparative Study (London 19*9, 
Kegan Patd), pp. 48-9. Cf. Eliot, Sir Ch.: Hinduism and Buddhism (London X9ai, 
Arnold, 3 vols-), vol. ii, p. 169. Some independent evidence from the Hellenic side has 
been brilliantly detected and presented by W. W. Tam in The Greeks in Bactria and 
India (Cambridge 1938, University Press). The *her6ic' core of the Mahdbhdrata xoMst 
have been known to the authority followed by the Alexandrian geographer Ptolemy 
Cvivebat Aevi Christiani saeculo secundo) when he attributes to the Pandavas of the 
J^Iahdbhdrata a territory which had never been occupied by a peoi>le of that name at 
any time since the Indie World had first come within the Hellenic World’s horizon 
(Tam, op. cit., pp. 5ri-iz). Ptolemy’s authority may have been Trogus’s Far East^ 
Greek source, who seems to have been writing between 87 B.c. ^d 80 B.c. (Tam, op, cit, 
pp. 50). Again, two passages of the JMahdbhdrata (in the form in which we now have it) 
which apparently belong, not to the original Aryan 'heroic’ core but to the much 
Hindu relimous accretions, are echoed in an inscription on a coluinn at Besnagar which 
was set up hy a certain Heliodorus son of Dio who was in the service of the Far Eastern 
Seleucid Greek king Antialcidas (regnabat drea 130-100 B.c.) (Tam, op. cit., pp. 3 i 3 “i 4 
and 380-1). 
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the compositeness of the authorship of the Mahabharata, It would 
be fantastic to suggest that the BhagavadgUd — ^which has been 
preserved as an episode in the Bhdrata — ^is die work of a barbarian 
m instrel who has been nurtured in the bosom of a war-band and 
has found his metier in celebrating the prowess of his companions- 
in-arms. The BhagavadgUd is not a piece of ‘heroic’ literature, but 
a sophisticated work of religious or philosophico-religious art. 
And this late and discordant religious element in the Sanskrit 
Epic does not only make its appearance in separate lays which, 
Hke the Gltdy can be isolated and detached and lifted bodily out 
of the main body of the epos. The whole fabric of the epos has 
been permeated by this religious leaven; and it is evident that, 
after having passed through the normal earlier stages in the deve- 
lopment of a ‘heroic’ poetry, the literary legacy of the Aryan war- 
bands fell into the hands of the Brahmans^ and was eventually 
incorporated into the scriptures of Hinduism the ‘higher religion’ 
which was discovered, after the breakdown of the Indie Civiliza- 
tion, by the Indie internal proletariat.^ 

This capture and exploitation of an ancient barbarian work of 
art by the apostles of a latter-day ‘higher religion’ or philosophy 
is not altogether without parallel. In the latter days of Hellenic 
history the Homeric Epic was taken up and taken over, in some- 
what the same fashion, by the Fathers of the Neoplatonic Church; 
and Neoplatonism is an amalgam of the philosophy of the Hellenic 
dominant minority with the religion of the Hellenic internal pro- 
letariat which shows an unmistakable resemblance to Hinduism.^ 
The Neoplatonist Fathers, however, never went to the lengths to 
which the Hindu Fathers permitted themselves to go in taking 
liberties with their ‘heroic’ captive. The Neoplatonists contented 
themselves with re-interpreting ‘Homer’ allegorically; and, even if 
they ventured to tamper with the texttis receptus here and there, 
they never dreamed of interpolating whole books of ‘Orphic’ or 
‘Sibylline’ religious verse between the historic cantos of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. The complete smothering of an original ‘heroic’ 
nucleus under a pile of later religious accretions is a process that 
is peculiar to the history of the Sanskrit Epic; and it is one of the 
most striking illustrations of that tendency towards a predomi- 
nantly religious habitus which is, as we have seen ,5 the special bent 
of the Indie Civilization. 

At the same time we shall observe that the Hindu religious 

1 Sidhaxita, op. cit., pp. 66-7. = Ibid., p. no. 

3 See V. C <i) (c) 2, pp. 137-8, above. 

4 For Neoplatonism see II. D (vii), voL ii, p. 378; V. C (i) (c) a, in the present volume, 
p. 147; V. C (i) (cO 6 (S), pp. 565-7; and V. C (i) (c) 2, Annc^ II, p. 584, above; and 
V. C (i) (d) 6 (S), Annex, pp. 680-3, V, C (ii) (a), vol. vi, pp. 222—3, bedow. 

5 In III. C (ill), vol. iii, pp. 384—5 and 387—8, above* 
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manipulators of the Aryan "heroic’ epos have not succeeded in 
turning it into an entirely religious work of art which is unitary in 
the sense of beirig all of one uniform Hindu 6thos and texture; for 
they have not eliminated — or perhaps even sought to eliminate-- 
the original "heroic’ element altogether. In the Sanskrit Epic as 
we have it, the residual ‘heroic’ element is still manifest and even 
conspicuous; and there are even glaring contradictions between 
the original Aryan and the interpolated Hindu ideas and ideals 
which the Hindu manipulators of the Mahabharata have not been 
able to remove. 

The ^thos and institutions of a barbarian war-band are xinmis- 
takably reflected in the thirst for fame and in the Fatalism which 
the Bharata attributes to its heroes in the "atmosphere of savage 
heroism’ which pervades the Bharata (though it is absent from the 
Ramayand) in the importance of the parts that are played by the 
institutions of kingship and the comitatus\^ in the purely personal 
basis of international relations and in the representation of the 
heroes as being meat-eaters — in contrast to the practice of an Indie 
Society in which the principle of Ahimsa had come to prevail at 
least as early as the sixth century B.c.s The gods of the Vedic 
Pantheon also behave in the Bharata according to their kind. 
Indra has a mansion for warriors slain in battle which corresponds 
to Odin’s Valhalla;^ and he comes down to Earth — ^like Ares and 
Apollo and Athena in the Iliad — ^to take part in the warfare be- 
tween rival human war-bands on an equality with the human 
combatants. This reduction of Indra to the stature of a mortal 
man does not trouble the later Hindu editor, for whom Indra is 
only a literary reminiscence and not a living god; but the latter- 
day poet falls into serious embarrassment when he allows himself 
to be decoyed — ^by his respect for the externals of the Aryan 
‘heroic’ tradition — ^into bringing on to the battlefield his own 
Hindu god Shiva, who is the genuine object of a fervently pious 
worship. How can the omnipotent Shiva be allowed to be worsted, 
or even challenged, by human arms ? And, on the other hand, how 
can the "heroic’ tradition be maintained if the divine combatant, 
ex officio deitatis^ is to carry all before him ?7 In the purely Hindu 
didactic additions to the Bharata this dilemma does not arise 

* Sidhanta^ op. cit., pp. 82—4. * Ibid., p. 89. 

» Ibid., pp. 177 and i7a-4. 

Ibid., p. 187. For tins characteristic feature of ‘heroic ages’ see further V, C (i) (d) 
7, vol, vi, p. 4, footnote 4, below. 

^ Sidbianta, op. cit., p. *69. We may compare the similar contrast between the diet 
of the Homeric heroes, who feast on beef and have a horror of hsh, and the diet of the 
latter-da:i^ urban communities of the Hellenic World, in which 6sh was the staple flesh- 
food, while beef and mutton were rarely eaten. 

* Ibid., pp. aio-xa, 

7 For this dilemma see ibid., p, 94, 
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because the theme is here changed from barbarian warfare to 
sophisticated speculation; and in these interpolations the Vedic 
gods are quite eclipsed by Brahma^ Shiva, and Vishnu.^ 

The frequent actes de prisence that are made in the Sanskrit 
Epic by Indra and other members of the Vedic Pantheon are 
sufficient proof that some part, at least, of the ‘heroic’ clement in 
the Mahabhdrata is a genuine legacy from the Volkerwanderung 
of the Aryas in the second millennium B.c.; and we have corro- 
borative evidence to the same effect in strata of Indie literature 
which are imquestionably of an early date. For instance, Nara- 
s h a ms i songs {teXia. a.vBpaju) are mentioned in the VedaSy and there 
are allusions to heroic minstrelsy in the Shatapatha Brdhnuma.^ 
These facts would appear to establish, beyond doubt, both the 
existence of an origin^ Airyan epos which was inspired by the 
Aryan Volkerwanderung, and also the survival of at least some 
re m i n iscence of this ancient epic tradition in the Sanskrit Epic 
as we have it. Yet there is something extraordinary about this 
apparent persistence of a ‘heroic’ literary tradition in an inchoate 
and fluid form over a period of at least five hundred years be- 
tween the latest date that can be assigned to the historical events 
by which this poetry was inspired^ and the earliest date that can be 
assigned to the crystallization of the Sanskrit Epic in its present 
shape. This curious chapter of literary history would become 
more comprehensible if we had warrant for surmising that, about 
the time when the Sanskrit Epic did, at last, take its classic shape, 
the interest in the ancient ‘heroic’ literary tradition of the Aryas 
was revived in the Indie World of the day by a contemporary 
recurrence of the social experiences by which the Ajryan ‘heroic’ 
tradition had originally been precipitated. Between 400—200 b.c. 
and A.D. 200-400 — ^which are, as we have seen,*^ the probable 
termini post et ante qtios for the composition of the Sanskrit Epic — 
was there anything in the nature of a new Volkerwanderung and 
a new ‘Heroic Age’ in Indie history? 

We may perhaps find our answer to this question if we approach 
it by way of an analogy that is to be foimd in the history of a 
comparable ‘heroic’ tradition which had its home in the Iranian 
province of the Syriac World. 

The Iranian Epic, which has been given its classic and final 

I Ibid., p. 200. 

® A i^mparisoii of tbe mtemal evid^ico of tbe Mipi^hatata evidence afToided 

by other works of Sanskrit literature which unquestionably date &01X1 the early of 
Indie history appears to show that the historic^ characters and events of which there 
are reminiscences in the Bhdrata fall within the quarter of a mill e rm iuin 
circa 850 B.c. (Chadwick. H. M. and N. K.: The Growth of Uieraturcy voL u fCambnd^ 
1936, University Press), pp. sia-*®)- 

4 On p. 596, above. 
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form by the genius of a single great poet.i has as long a history as 
the Sanskrit Epic; for, while Firdawsi lived from about a.d. 930 
to A.D. 1020, and the Pehlevi prose work which is supposed to 
have been his source (through the medium of a New Persian transla- 
tion) is not ascribed to an earlier date than the reign of the last 
Sasanian Padishah Yazdagird (impercAat a.d. 632-51), the mytho- 
logy which is presented in the Shahnamah proves to be identical, 
even in minor details, with the mythological scheme that is pre- 
supposed in the Avesta,^ and some, at least, of these mythical 
characters and events appear to be creations of the Iranian imagina- 
tion in the eighth and seventh centuries B.C., when the Iranian 
peoples were living as members of the external proletariat of a 
disintegrating Babylonic Society beyond the eastern frontiers of 
the Assyrian Empire. There are other elements, however, in the 
Shahnamah which date from later ages Aan this, while they are 
still considerably older than the age which saw the composition 
of Yazdagird’s Khudhaynamah. For example, a group of Arsadd 
Parthian royal names have found their way into the Iranian ‘heroic’ 
tr adi tion in connexion with one particular episode ;3 and even so 
recent an historical event as the death of the Sasanian Padish^ 
Piruz at the hands of the Ephthalites in a.d. 484* has passed over 
into the realm of legends and has there become of one substance 
with the mythical exploits of Jamshid and Firidtin. 

Another distinct chronological stratum of ‘heroic’ matter is 
perhaps to be found in the tales that are associated with the names 
of Zal and Rustam; for, while the figures of these two heroes and 
their adversaries loom large in the Iranian Epic in its final form,® 


I In strict accuracy we ought perh^s to say the genms ^ two poets ; but wheth^ 
or not Daqiqi would have grown to Firdawsi’s stature if Death had not cut bis work 
short — the wder poet*s contribution to the Shuhnatncth as we have it is complrtelj^ 
dominated by the work of the successor who not only continued the poem but made it 

^^“*N61dcke'*Th.: Das Iranische Natimalepos, and ed. (Berlin and Leipzig igzo, de 

°?‘ybT2’.?.p!-7-8. Several of these historical names arc associated with one another in 
the realm’ of^historical fact as well as in the reahn of poetic ficti<m. An historical King 
Gotarzes. who is the namesake of Firdawsi's Gddharz, had to fii^t for lus thmne m 
A.D. 4.0— 50, against an historical pretender, Meherdates (a Latin rendermg of the Pemew 
version of the name Mithradates), who is the namesake^ of Firdawsi s 
Meherdates was supported by the Karen family, who likewise figure m this episode 
of the Shahnamah, , ^ 

4 For the repercussion of this event upon Indic history see V. C (i) (c) 3> P- 2v9» 
footnote I, above. 

5 bT&ldeke, op. cit., p. 9 . . . . - . 

^ The contents of the Khudhaynamah have to be reconstructed bjr inference, sinw 
neither the original Pehlevi text nor Ibn Muqaff5*’s Arabic toamlation (made tb® 
■ middle of the eighth century of the Christian Era) is extant (Nbldeke, op. cit., pj^ xs;* 
Our inference that the Khudhdyndmah did include the Rustam wcle is drawii from 
fact that as early as the first half of the seventh century of the Christtan Era, before the 
Aurab conquest, the name Rustam is borne by private persons m Western Iran ana m 
'Iraq <Ndldeke, op. cit,, p. irV—e.g., by the unfortunate commander of me Sasanian 
army which was routed by the Arabs in the Battle of Qadisiyah, circa a.d. 637 . 
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there is no trace of them in the A.'vestaJ^ An indication not only 
of the date but of the source of the Rustam cycle is perhaps to 
be found in its geographical locus. The legends in this cycle are 
all definitely associated with the two Hast Iranian provinces of 
Seistan and Zabulistan in the basin of the River Hilmand;^ and 
the n^me Seistan, or Sakastene, commemorates the fact that the 
lower basin of the Hilmand, which had previously been known as 
II>rangiana,3 was submerged in the second and third quarters of 
the second century B.c. by a flood of Saka N^omads from the 
Eurasian Steppe.^^ These Saka invaders w^ere part of the external 
proletariat of a disintegrating Syriac Society who had assembled in 
a no-man’ s-land beyond the Transoxanian frontier of the Achae- 
menian Empire^ and had then broken through the foimer Achae- 
menian front when the Yuechi Nomads, from the depths of the 
Steppe, had given an impetus to the Sakas from the rear, and when 
the forces of the Achaemenian Empire’s IMacedonian ‘successor- 
state’ in Asia had been divided and redivided against themselves 
by a gradual secession of a Greek principality in Bactria from the 
Seleucid Monarchy during the latter part of the third century B.c,^ 
and by a half-successful Seleucid attempt, in the fourth decade of 

* NSldeke, op. cit., p, 9. 

* Ibid., p. 10. Wbien the Arab conqtierors pushed thfdr way into Seistan, they 
found there a place called *The Stall of Rustam *s Horse fRakshy (Noldeke, op. cit., 
p. ii)* 

3 This older name of the province siarvived in the name of its capital <dty, which 
continued to be known as Zaranj down to the last days of Syriac history in the A^e of 
the Abbasids. 

■+ See II. r> (v), vol. ii, p. 141, footnote 3, and p. 144, and V. C (i) (c) 3, in the present 
volume, pp. 315—16, 339— 40,375— 6 , and 3 10, above. The vanguard of the Saka host which 
occupied Drangiana in the second century B.c. seems to have planted itself there as 
early as circa 155 b.c., when a body of Saka mercenaries in the service of the Parthian 
ICing Mithradates I appears to have made itself at home in this province, without asking 
its employer's leave, as_ its self-conferred reward for previous militaiy services which 
had enabled the Parthian war-lord to conquer Drangiana, Arachosia, and Gedrosia 
from the Bactrian Greeks in 159 b.c. (see- Tam, W. W. : The Greeks in Bactria and India 
(Cambridge 1938, University Press), pp. 333—3 and 500). The main body of the Sakas 
erupted out of the Curasian Steppe into the Parthian Empire in 139 B.c. imder pressure 
from the Yuechi, who had erupted into the Bactrian ppnciiwlity in 130 B.c, or shortly 
before (see V. C (i) (c) 3, P- 340, footnote 4, aboveV The momentarily overrun north- 
eastern provinces of the Parthian Empire, including Drangiana, were recovered for 
the Arsacid by his vassal the Suren between 134 and 115 b.c. (Tam, op. cit., pp. 334, 
330, and 501), and in the process the bulk of the S^ca invaders were driven st^Ll fardxer 
south-eastwards, out of Drangiana into Sind (see pp. 603—4, below); but a sqfficient 
number of them remained in Drangiana permanently, under the Suren’s Parthian rule, 
to impose upon the province their name (Sakastene) and, with it, perhaps, their social 
impress. The same Parthian reconquest of Seistan that drove some, though not all, 
of the Saka invaders south-eastwards into Sind seems to have driven one of the tres- 

E assing iNomad war-bands — ^namely the Pasiani or Farsii — ^north-eastwards into the 
Lghland coimtry, round the headwaters of the Hilmand and Kabul rivers, which 
subsequently came to be known as Zabulistan. In nationalily these Parsian Isoxnada 
seem, to judge by their name, to have belonged not to the Saka-speaking but to the 
Persian-speaking branch of the Iranian family (Tam, op. cit., pp, 393—5 and 469-7^)- 
* For the history of this Eurasian &<mtier of the Synac World sec II. D ^), voL u* 
pp- 3 C 3 T- 44 ; Part III. A, Annex II, vol. iii, pp. 444—5 and 448—9; and V. e (i) (c) 3, 
m the present volume, pp. a39-r4i, 344—6, ana 347—8, above. 

* See Tam, op,, cit., pp. 73—4- 
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the second century, to recover this lost dominion by force of arms.^ 

It has been conjectured by some of our modem Western scholars 
that the Rustam cycle — which is so distinct, both in its local 
colour and in its fabulous atmosphere,^ from the rest of the matter 
of the Iranian Epic— may be a literary reflexion of the social 
experience of the Sakas in their Volkerwanderung in the second 
century B.c. 

This attractive conjecture has been rejected hy the great scholar 
upon whose work we have just been drawing in this Annex.^ But, 
if, in defiance of Noldeke's formidable authority, we may venture 
to entertain the hypothesis unless and until it is decisively refuted, 
we may find in it a clue to the solution of the Indie problem which 
has led us to take this Iranian question up. 

While Seistan was permanently occupied by the Sakas — as is 
testified by the permanent change in the province’s name — ^it was 
not the final resting-place of the whole Saka horde.^ The Sakas 
took the road to Seistan in and after 1^9 B.c. simply because this 
was their line of least resistance ;5 but Seistan, as well as Herat and 

* See Tam, op. cit., pp. 183-224. 

^ For this atmosphere see NSldeke, op. cit., p. 10. 

3 See ibid., p. xi. But the only reason which Ndldeke gives in support of his 
adverse judgement is the fact that the personages In the Rustam cycle all bear Iranian 
names ; and this argument seems scarcely cogent, since it is almost certain that, the 
Saka Nomad invaders of Drangiana, as well as the sedentary population which they 
found in occupation, yvere an Iranian-speaking people, while the allied war-band of 
Persian Nomad invaders, who were pushed, by the Parthian coimter-attack of 124-115 
out of Seistan up the Hilmand Valley into ZabulistS.n, probably spoke a language 
that was not merely Iranian but was actually a member of the Persian branch of tbwt 
linguistic family (see p. 601, footnote 4, above). 

See p. 601, footnote 4, above. 

5 With their fellow Nomads the Yuechi at their heels the Sakas could not pitch their 
tents in the Upper Oxus-Jaxartes Basin (Sogdiana and Bactria), which the Yuechi had 
just taken for themselves. One war-bano. of the Saka Rawaka (Sacaraucae) which was 
pushed back to the north-eastern side of the Oxua in the Parthian counter-offensive of 
124-115 B.c, /perished* in consequence (Tam, op. cit., pp. 306—7). Again, they could 
not push, south of the Hindu Kush, up the valley of the Murghab and down the valley 
of the Kabul River into the Panjab, partly because of the difficulty of the terrain and 
partly because , the Seleucid Greek principality which had been carved out of the 
Buthydemid Greek Bmpire of Bactria in the fourth decade of the second century b.c. 
(see j>. 60X, above) had not only survived the Yuechi conquest of its provinces in 
the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin but had remained strongly entrenched in a natural fastness 
between the Hindu Kush Range and the Jhelum River (Tam, op. cit., p. Sia).-. When 
the Parthian counter-offensive of 124—115 B.c. subsequently drove the Parsii out of 
Seistan up the Hilmand Valley, they ‘did succeed in pushing across the waterahed 
into the head of the Kabul Valley (C6ph6n6) at some date 'before 87 b.c. (ibid,, 
pp. 295, 314, and 332); but (although it was the descendants of these Persian invaders 
of the I^biil Valley that eventually gave the Greek Power in India its coup de gr&^ 
both in the Kabul Valley and in the Bastem Panjab: see ibid., pp. 349“So) the 
Greeks of the Paropamisadae and GandhSra proved strong enough to check me 
Parsians* progress down the Kabul Valley for some 60 years; and before the^d they 
even managed, with Kxoshan military and Han dmlomatic assistance, to drive the 
Parsians back between drea 50 and circa 30 B.c. (ibid., pp. 337 “' 43 )« Thua m me 
eighth decade of the second century B.c. the Sakas could not push theix way into cither 
the Upper Oxus-Jaxartes Basin or the Kfibul Valley ; and at the same time they 
not advance south-westward, into Western Iran and beyond it, owing to the indomitable 
defence of the Khurasanian escarpment of the Iranian Plateau by the Arsacid pnxicc 
Mithradatea the Great (see II, D (v), vol. ii, p. 141, footnote 2; Part III. A, Annex II, 
vol. iii, p. 449; and V. C (i) (c) 3, in the present volume, p. 239, above). The only get- 
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Merv, was reconquered by Parthian arms, between 124 and 115 
B.C., under the leadership of the Arsacid’s vassal the Suren;^ and, 
although a Saka rear-guard settled down, nevertheless, under 
Parthian rule, on the banks of the Hilmand, the greater part of 
the horde then trekked on still farther south-eastward to find new 
homes in the Indie W^orld. After making their w’ay out of the 
ffilmand Hasin into the Indus Sasin over the jBolan Pass, these 
Sa ka s struck the River Indus itself in Isorthem Sind, took to 
the wat^,^ and went on to conquer Patal€n^ (the Indus Delta) 
and Surashtra (Kathiawar and Oujerat).^ By about 80 b,c. they 
had established themselves in these provinces so firmly that they 
were ^able to turn northwards and attack the Seleucid Greek 
principahty which still survived between the Jhelum and the 
Hindu Kush. This time, again, the Sakas came by water; and it 
was a naval victory on the Indus over their Greek antagonists 
that opened for them the way to the conquest of Taxila before 
77 B.C., of Gandhara before 70 b.c., and of Kapisa, in the Paro- 
panaisadae, before 60 B.c.^ While he was thus conquering the 
greater part of the Seleucid Greek principality in India with one 
hand, the Saka war-lord hlaues was at the same time extending 
his rule in Central India by conquering Ujjain about 6z b.c.s and 
Mathura about 60 b.c.^ The Euthydemid Greek principality in the 
Eastern Panjab, however, still held out between the Jhelum and 
the Ravi, and both Greek principalities reas^rted themselves when, 
in 58 B.C., Maues was defeated by the Malavas, lost Ujjain, and 
met his death.® The Euthydemid Greeks won a naval victory over 
the Sakas on the Jhelum the Seleucid Greeks reasserted themselves 
in the Paropamisadae;^® and this collapse of the Saka Power in 
India seemed to be confirmed when the Sakas* domain in the 
Panjab, as well as both the two Greek principalities on its flanks, 
was conquered by the Parsian principality about 303.0.,^^ and when 
this ephemeral Parsian Empire was conquered in its turn, together 
with the remnant of the Saka Empire in Sind and Kath^war and 
Gujerat, by the Parthian Suren Gk>ndophares in a.d. 19.^^ The 
Sakas, however, were strong both in numbers and in adaptability,^^ 


away* that was left to the Sakas was to steal xtp the valley of the Heri Rud, between 
Mithradates’ right wing and the Kabul Valley Greeks* Iot wing; and this route led 
them straight to Drangiana. 

* See p. 601, footnote 4, above. 

^ These Saka Nomads who took to the water are the inv^ns^ of the Ccssack water- 
men who took to die steppe (see II. I> (v), vol. ii, p. 156, above). 

3 Tam, op. cit., pp. sao-i and 501. 

^ Ibid,, pp. 3ai— 3, 33a, and 501. * Ibid., p- 335. 

6 Ibid., p, 325. Ibid., p. 323. 

8 Ibid., p. 335. 

® For the numismatic evidence for this see ibid., pp- 336-9, 

*0 Ibid., p. 337, Ibid., pp. 346 and 349-50, 

Ibid., pp. 347 and 501. *3 Ibid., pp. 3699^00* 
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and, though the ci-devant Saka Empire of Maues in the Indus 
Valley never came to life again,, this defunct empire’s two great 
outlying satrapies — one at Mathura and the other in Surashtra 
(i.e. ELathiawar and Gujerat) — both managed to survive, and the 
southern satrapy subsequently extended the Saka Raj into Central 
India far deeper than Maues had ever penetrated in the last cen- 
tury B.c. These epigoni of the Saka conquerors of the Indus 
Valley reconquered Ujjain about a.d. 78^ and made themselves 
masters of Maharashtra about the same time; and, although the 
Saka satrapy in Maharashtra was momentarily overthrown by the 
Andhra Power, from the Deccan, circa a.d. 126, the satrapy in 
Malwa recovered Maharashtra for the Saka Raj between a.d. 126 
and A.D. 150. From that time until its extinction at the hands of 
the Guptas circa a.d. 390, this Saka satrapy bore rule, from its 
capital at Ujjain, ‘not only over the peninsula of Surashtra [Kathia- 
war], but also over Malwa, Cutch, Sind, the Konkan and other 
districts — in short, over Western India ’. 3 It will be seen that the 
wave of the Saka Volkerwanderung was washing over from the 
north-eastern fringe of the Syriac World into the north-western 
fringe of the Indie World in the very age in which the Sanskrit 
Epic is believed, on quite independent grounds, to have been 
crystallizing into its present shape; and it is terhpting to conjecture 
that the otherwise extraordinary phenomenon of a revival, in the 
Indie World in this age, of an interest in a ‘heroic’ tradition 
descending from the Aryan invaders of the Indus Valley in the 
second millennium b.c. may partly be accounted for by the arrival 
in force, in the course of the last two centuries b.c. and the first 
two centuries of the Christian Era, of a Saka swarm of barbarian 
invaders who had lately acquired the same literary tastes, as a 
result of the same social experience, as their Aryan predecessors 
who had trodden the road from Eurasia to India more than a 
thousand years earlier. 

It is not necessary to suppose that any of the ‘heroic’ matter of 
the Sanskrit Epic,, as we have it, is actu^ly of Saka origin — ^what- 
ever we may thiiik of the theory of a Saka origin of the Rustam 
cycle in the Iranian Epic. In the Indie case, at any rate, we need 
not go farther than to suggest that the Saka barbarian invaders 
who pushed the:ir way into the heart of Western India some time 
between the end of the second century B.c. and the beginning of 
the second century of the Christian Era were inspired by their own 
recent social- experience with a taste for that ‘heroic’ poetry which 

* Tam. op. cit., pp. 335 and <01. » See I. C (i) (6), voL i, p, 86, above. 

3 Smith, V. A.: The Early J^istory of India, 3rd ed, (Ojlford X9X4, Clarendon 
Preaa), p. *91- 
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seems to be the normal form of literary self-expression for bar- 
barians who have been through a Volkerwandenmg. 

When a demand for ‘heroic* poetry arises among barbarian 
conquerors who have settled down to live off their conquests as 
a ruling caste, this demand can be satisfied in either one of two 
alternative ways. Either the barbarians can produce minstrels of 
their own to celebrate their own deeds in their own language; or 
else they can call upon the subject population to supply them with 
the spiritual commodity of ‘heroic* poetry as well as with the 
material commodities which they are accustomed to take as tribute.^ 
From what we know of the 6thos of the Sakas, we should expect 
a priori that, if and when they did have an appetite for ‘heroic* 
poetry, they would prefer to borrow what they wanted rather than 
to make it for themselves; for in other fields the Sakas imdoubt- 
edly displayed in a high degree the receptivity that seems to be 
characteristic of empire-builders.^ In their administration, coinage, 
and calendar they took over the institutions of the Greeks whom 
they supplanted,^ and in the next chapter of their history they 
were captivated by the Indie religion of Hinduism and by the 
associated archaistic revival of the Sanskrit language.-^ On the 
strength of these analogies we may perhaps venture to ^ess that, 
when the Sakas felt a need for ‘heroic* poetry, they addressed 
themselves to their Indie subjects; and it is evident that, when 
this demand is made upon a subject population, its poets will be 
prone, like the householder in the parable,^ to bring forth out of 
their ‘treasure things new and old*. They will search out and furbish 
up, for the delectation of their new barbarian masters, any ‘heroic* 
matter which their own literary tradition may have preserved from 
a more or less remote barbarian past, but at the same time they 
will find ways and means of satisfying their own taste, and giving 
expression to their own interests, by embroidering this ancient 
stuff with incongruous modem trappings- If we imagine a Hindu 
poet whose heart — like that of ‘every scribe which is instracted 
imto the Kingdom of Heaven’s — set upon a new ‘higher religion*, 
being called upon by an importimate barbarian Saka war-lord to 
provide him with ‘heroic* minstrelsy, is not the Sanskrit Epic, as 
we have it, exactly the kind of farrago which we should expect to 
see produced by the tour deforce of an attempt to provide simul- 

I We liave already come across a case in point in studying the tranrformation of 
Norse settlers in the Lower Seine Valley into the Nor man s.^ The H’-devmtt 
barians were so completely captivated by the cnilture of the society wmeh'^mey had 
compelled, at the sword’s point* to receive them as its adopted sons t^t they aba^onra 
their Norse mother-tong»' - for French and thereafter satisfied their taste for laeroic 
poetry by lending their ears to the French Epic (see II. J> (v), voL n. p. aoi, above). 

a See V. C (i) (d) 6 (a), pp. 442-‘3» above. ^ 

3 See Tam, op. cit., pp. a4X-i3, 300, 323, and 35 ^- 9 * 

^ See p. 606, itootnote 3, b^ow. * Matt- xm- sa. 
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taneous satisfaction for two tastes that were so diverse and for two 
interests that were so far apart? 

If we may be allowed to follow up our suggestion hout 

we will even venture tentatively to designate a precise place and 
time in which the Sanskrit Epic may have taken its final shape. 
We will put our finger upon ‘Ujjain, one of the most ancient cities 
of India, . . . famous as a seat of learning and civilization’ and 
we will focus our attention upon the age in which Ujjain was the 
capital of a Saka satrapy which bore rule over the greater part of 
Western India.^ Is it too rash a guess to conjecture that the 
Sanskrit Epic took its final shape at the Saka Court in Ujjain some 
time between about a.d. 150 and a.d. 390 

^ Smith, V. A.: The Early History oj India, 3rd €d. (Oxford 1914, Clarendon Press), 
p. 291. ^ 

2 See the passage quoted from op. clt. on p. 604, above. 

3 This conjecture may be supported by philological as well as social and religious 
considerations ; for the crystallissation of the Sanskrit Epic between 400-^00 b.c. and 
A.n, 200-400 occurred in close association, not only with the rise of the Hindu religion, 
but also with an archaistic revival of the Sanskrit language; and the use of Neo-Sanskrit 
for official purposes is believed, on the evidence of coins and inscriptions, to have been 
introduced from the North-West into the Deccan, at some date between a.d. 120 and 
A.D. 200, by the Saka satraps of Ujjain, who are our hypothetical barbarian patrons 
of the Sanskrit Epic. ‘The later Saka satraps of SurSshtra seem to have inclined per- 
sonally much more to the Brahmanical than to the Buddhist cult, and they certainly 
bestowed their patronage upon the Sanskrit of the Brahmans rather than upon the 
vernacular literature. . . . The restoration of the Brahmanical religion to popular favour, 
and the associated revival of the Sanskrit language, became noticeable in the second 
century and were fostered by the satraps of GujerSt and SurSshtra during the third* 
(Smith, op. cit., pp. 302-3). The Neo-Sanskrit which was in use in Maharastra in ffie 
second century of the Christian Era tmder the Saka regime was still full of solecisms; 
but this very imperfection of the Saka satraps* Neo-Sanskrit style points the fact that 
they were the pioneers of the Sanskrit revival in a Pali-speaking world. In the second 
century of the Christian Era Pali continued to be used for inscriptions not only in the 
Andhra Empire, to the south-east of the Saka satrapy of Ujjain, but also in the Indus 
Valley (see Franke, I<. O. : Pali und Sanskrit in ihrem Historischen und Oeographischen 
Verhdltnis auf Grund der Inschriften und Milnzen (Strassburg 1902, Trtlbner), pp. 
78-82). If the Saka satraps patronized the revival of the Sanskrit language, they may 
well have extended their patronage to the ancient ‘heroic* poetry which, among all the 
literary monuments of the favoured language, was the matter which the Sakas them- 
selves would most readily appreciate, (For the archaistic resuscitation of the Sanskrit 
language as one of the symptoms of a decadence of the Indie Civilization see also 
V. C (i) (d) 8 (y), vol. vi, pp. 75-7, below.) 
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HISTORICAL FACT AND ‘HEROIC’ TRADITION 

In a notable work of both literary and historical scholarships 
Professor H. IVI. Chadwick has collated the references to historical 
events in the Teutonic Epic with the accounts of the same events 
that have come down to us in the w’orks of Greek and Latin his- 
torians, and from this comparison he has brilliantly brought out 
the fact that, even where the alleged historical event in the epic 
story turns out to be authentic, there is apt to be no correspondence 
whatever between the importance that is ascribed to this event in 
the heroic tradition and its actual importance as our historical 
records enable us to estimate this quite independentlv of the 
"heroic’ version.^ 

For example, the Burgundian war-lord Guthhere or Gunther, 
whose figure looms so large in the NibelungenUedy proves to have 
played in fact a very minor part in the barbarian infiltration into 
Gaul in the fiftL century of the Christian Era ; and, as for the still 
more famous literary figure of Siegfried, he ‘has been identified 
with a number of famous princes from Arminius to Sigebert’, but 
‘it cannot be said that any one of these identifications is of a nature 
to carry conviction; in no case, indeed, have they gained wide 
acceptance’. 3 Professor Chadwick suggests that 

‘It was scarcely through the greatness of their power, much less 
through the effects of their achievements on after generations, that the 
characters of “the Heroic Age” acquired celebrity; it was far more 
through the impression made upon their neighbours and contempo- 
raries by their magnificence and generosity, by their personality, and 
perhaps above ail by the adventures and vicissitudes of fortune which 
fell to their lot,’^ 

In other words, it is not the military or political effectiveness, 
but the literary ‘availability’ ,3 of a barbarian war-lord that makes 
his literary fortune; and from this it follows that the literary his- 
tory of a hero of ‘heroic’ poetry begins to diverge from his authen- 
tic history from the moment — which may fall within the hero’s 
own lifetime — ^when his actions and his character are taken up as 

* Chadwick, H. M.: The Heroic Age (Cambridge 19x2, University Press). 

® Copipare Meyer, E. : Gesckichte des Altertums^ vol. i, part (i), 4th ed. (Stuttgart and 
Berlin Cotta), p. 222; eundem: Gesckichte des AJtertums^ vol. ii, part (2), 2nd ed. 

(Stuttgart and Berlin 1928, Cotta), p. 295. 

3 Ci^dwick, op. dt., p. 167- 

+ Ibid. Cf. Meyer, E, : Gescfdchte des AltertumSf vol, i, part (i), 4th ed. (Stuttgart and 
Berlin 1921, Cotta), pp. 220-1. 

s In the sense in which this word is used of a candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States. 
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a literary theme by a poet. That moment sees the creation of a 
‘character^ and a plot which have a separate existence from the 
personality and the transaction ‘in real life' by which these crea- 
tures of imagination have been evoked in the poet's soul; and 
thenceforth these ‘fictions' live and grow in accordance with 
aesthetic laws of their own which have little or no relation to the 
canons of historical veracity.* 

Tt is possible for an occurrence to be recounted in a way that departs 
completely from the real course of events, and this immediately after it 
has taken place, and in the mouths of the spectators and participants 
themselves. And, the farther the story spreads and the longer it lives, 
the more radical becomes the transformation, until at last there remains 
scarcely a vestige of the original facts. 

A classic example of such duality in the literature relating to an 
historical person is the notorious distinction between the perfectly 
authentic historical records about Alexander the Great and the 
essentially imaginative ‘Alexander Romance'. In this instance the 
romance and the records not only both began to take shape simul- 
taneously within the hero's lifetime, but also both originated in 
the same social milieu, which was none other than Alexander's 
own personal entourage.^ 

As Professor Chadwick points out, 

‘Two tendencies are constantly observable: (i) to connect stories 
or incidents which originally were quite distinct;^ (ii) within the, 

* This point has been touched upon by anticipation in V. C (i) (c) 3, p. 299, above. 

* Meyer, 'E,: Geschichte des Altertums, vol. i, part (i), 4th ed., p. 221. 

3 See V, C (i) (c) 3, p. 252, above, and V. C (ii) (a). Annex II, vol. vi, pp. 441-4, 
below. The Alexander Romance may formally be included in our catalogue of ^heroic* 
literature, since Alexander’s conquest of the Achaemenian Empire was, in its Mace- 
donian aspect, a barbarian V 61 kerv,anderung from the Thracian hinterland into the 
South-West Asian heart of the Syriac World. There is, however, another aspect of 
^^ander*8 work that is more prominent and at the same time more important. Besides 
bein^ a barbarian war-lord, Alexander was a missionary of the Hellenic Civilization; 
and It was Hellenism, not Barbarism, whose domain was ultimately extended, as the 
^sult of Alexander's labours^ at the expense of the Syriac Civilization and also of the 
Ej^yi^tiac, Babylonia, and Indic civilizations, whose domains had likewise been embraced 
■mthin the conquered Achaemenian Empire’s frontiers. In fact, the immediate effect 
ot iUexander’s conquests was to produce a sudden vast increase in the numbers of 
the internal proletariat of a disintegrating Hellenic Society (see III. C (i) (a), vol. iii, 
pp. 140 and 149-31 ; IH. C (i) (d), vol. iii, pp. 197-9; V. C (i) (c) 2, in the present 
volume, pp. 64—5, above); and it was in the slums of this Orient^ Underworld, md 
not in the camps of the Macedonian war-bands who were Alexander’s comrades-in- 
arms, that the Alexander Romance took shape eventually (see V. C (ii) (a), Annex II, 
vol. vi, p. 444, below). This example illustrates the fact that the 'heroic* literature 
of the External Proletariat has its counterpart in a 'folk’ literature of the Internal Pro- 
Ictan^. the divergence of 'fiction* from fact, which in this Annex we are studying 

« heroic’ proletarian milieu, is characteristic of the 'folk* proletarian literati^ as 
well will appear from the cases examined in V. C (i) (d) 11, Annex I, vol.' vi, and 
in V. C (i^ (u). Annex II, vol, vi, below). 

Cf. Meyer, E.: Gescmckte des ^Itertums, vol. i, part (i), 4th ed., p. 221. This 
t^den^ IS strikingly illustrated by the growth of the legend of one of the heroes 
of -^e Cl^sical School of Serb 'heroic* poetry, Marko Kraljevid (sec Chadwick, H. M, 
and N. IC. : Growth of Literature^ vol. ii (Cambridge 1936, University Press), 

p. 3 o 8 )» and by the attraction, into the Nibeluhgeruied, of elements from different cycles 
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individual story to iose sight of all except the outstanding characters and 
incidents. 

In fact, the finer the work of art that is the ultimate product of 
poetic genius and rhapsodic tradition, the farther the characters 
and the plot of the epos are likely to travel away from the historical 
persons and events by which they were originally inspired. The 
chef d* cewvte of creative perversion of the historical truth has per- 
haps been achieved in the ‘heroic* poetry of the Serbian external 
proletariat of Orthodox Christendom, in which an historical hero, 
Vuk BrankovicS, has been transfigured into a ‘fictitious* traitor, and 
an historical traitor, Marko ICraljevic, into a ‘fictitious* hero.^ 

of characters from distant ages (see Meyer, E. : GeschichU des AUertums^ vol. ii, part 
(i), 2>nd ed. (Stuttgart and Berlin Z92S, Cotta), p. 296). In the Eussian ‘heroic* tra- 
mti<m the figure of the historical Cossack pioneer Yermak, who led the vanguard 
m tite e^>ansion of the Russian Orthodox Christendom across Siberia in the ninth 
decade of the sixteenth century of the Christian Era (see II. D (v), vol. ii, p. 157, and 
ly* C (uj) (c) 3 (od), vol. iy, p. 497* abov^, has similarly been attracted into the saga 
Ilya of Murom m the Kiev Cycle of Russian ‘heroic* poetrv, which is an echo of 
historical events that had occurred four hundred years, at the latest, before Yermak’ s 
Chadwick, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 50). One of the simplest and most easily intelligible 
illustrations of this tendency is the coalescence of two historical personages who happen 
another’s namesakes into a single character of ‘heroic* saga. For example, the 
prince "^adlmir of Kiev* who is the equivalent of King ‘Arthur in the Kiev Cycle of 
Russi^ heroic* poetry is a ‘fictitious* compound of the two historical war-lords Vladimir 
I {nalitabat A..D. 980—1015) and Vladimir II {militabat ajd. i i 13—25) (Chadwick, op. cit., 
vol. u, pp. 24 and 34). — A,J.T. * Chadwick, The Heroic Age^ p. 138. 

2 Subotid, p.: YugoslcrD JPoptdar Medlads, Their Origin and Oerelopment (Cambridge 
1933, Univeraity Press), pp. 84-7. Compare Chadwick, op. cit., p. 31S. For the stages 
in the evolution of the historic^ Vuk Brankovi^ into a ‘fictitious* traitor Chad-wick, 
H. M. and N. K.; T?ie Grozoth of Literature^ voL ii (Cambridge 1936, University Press), 
p. 382. For the converse process of the embellishment of the figure of Marko Kraljevi^ 
see op. cit., pp. 385—8. The good fortune of Marko Kraljevid may prove to have been 
shared by a still more famous hero of ‘heroic* sa^. A gloss on a passage in the work of 
the Britanno-Roman historian Nennius (Historia Brittonum^ chap. 56) gives an odious 
picture of Arthur, The following note on diis point has been most kini^y communicated 
to the writer of this Study by Professor H. M. Chadwick: 

‘The text of most of the MSS. is as follows (1 am quoting from F. Lot’s edition): 
“Tunc Arthur pugnabat contra illos in illis diebus ciim regibus Brittonum, sed ipse 
tiux erat bellorum.** ^ C and L add the following sentences : “Et in omnibus victor 
extitit. Mab Uter Britannice, ‘filius horribilis* Latine, quoniam a puericia sua crudelis 
fuit. Artur Latine translatum sonat ‘ursum horribilem* vel ‘malleum ferreum* quo 
confringuntur molae leonum.** Lot says: “add. de plusieurs mains de C copiee par L-** 
I don't know the MSS., but I am under the impr^sion that the ad<^tional passage is 
a gloss — or rather a series of glosses — in C, and that it is incorporated into the text in L. 
(C is Corp. Chr. Coll. Ciambr, No. 139; L is Cambr, Univ, Libr. Ff. I.27-) In the 
“Lives** of saints Arthur sometimes behaves in a prrannical way to a saint. Th<m the 
saint performs a miracle, and Arthur becomes penitent and generous. But there is one 
passage in the Prologue to the Life of St. Cadoc which repr^en-te Arthur in a rather 
more unsympathetic light, and which may perhaps interest you, if you have not seen 
it. Owynliyw (WooUo), father of Cadoc, has eloped with Gwladys, daughter of Brychan, 
and is fieeing to his own country, hotly pxirsued by Brychan and his artny. Arthur is 

e laying dice with Cai and Bed-wir on top of a hill, as they pass. He ^ enrapture^ 
y the girl's beauty, and proposes to appropriate her for himsetf. But CUu and Bedwir 
say that this would be disgraceful, and that they ought to protect the distre s sed.^ So 
they come to the rescue of the lovers. VToollo and Gwladys eventually became saints, 
and WooUo's abode is now the cathedral of Newport. But I should doubt if at^ve 
incident is an early story. I have taken it from Rees* Lives of the Candrro-Bridsh Saints, 
p, 31 1 f. The Life of St. Cadoc is believed to date from circa A.D. 1075,* _ 

Are we here catching a glimpse of ati historical Arthur whose au-thentic h n ea in ents 
have been embellished out of all recognition in the ‘heroic* tradition from which all 
our other pictures of Arthur are derived? For -the historical Miarko Kraljevid see 
also V. C (1) (^0 6 (a), p. 462, footnote 2, above. 
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Besides talrin g these enormous liberties with the historical per- 
sons and events which it does choose to mention, ‘heroic’ poetry 
is apt to pass over in silence the persons and events which are 
actually of the most outstanding historical importance in the age 
with which the poems are concerned. 

‘It is ... a curious fact that Clovis and his great achievements seem 
to be entirely unnoticed in poetry ; [and] it appears . . . that, though most 
of the principal Teutonic nations are represented in our stories, the 
relative prominence assigned to them does not at all correspond to what 
we should expect. Most remarkable is the fact that in stories relating 
to the Continent nearly all the chief characters (Eormenric, Theodric, 
Guthhere, Attila, etc.) belong to nations which had passed out of exis- 
tence before the end of the sixth century.’* 


For the historian it is a paradox that ‘the Frankish nation, which 
ultimately became dominant, is but poorly represented’* in the 
Teutonic Epic; but this is by no means the greatest of the para- 
doxes with which the Teutonic Epic confronts him. The ^eatest 
of all is the at first sight astonishing fact that the Teutonic Epic 
almost entirely ignores the existence of the Roman Empire and 
a fortiori the history of the Hellenic Civilization of which the 
Roman Empire was the universal state.* How is this silence to be 
explained, when the age with which these Teutonic ‘heroic’ poems 
are concerned is precisely the post-Hellenic interregnum which 
was occupied by the Vblkerwanderung of the North European and 
other transfrontier barbarians into the territories of the Roman 


Empire ? 

‘The period . . . coincides with what is generally known as the A^e 
of National Migrations {VSlkerwanderungszeit). It was during ^ 
period that many of the Teutonic nations broke through the frontiers 
of the Roman Empire and carved out for themselves extensive kingdoms 
within its territories. Among these were the realms of Guthhere and 
Theodric, and in part also that of Attila. There is no doubt that in all 
these cases the conquest of the Roman provinces brought with it a great 
of Wealth and profoundly affected the life of the invaders.’* 

More than that, it is this very experience of breaking through 
the Roman frontiers and becoming masters of a derelict empire, 
after having been wanderers in a wilderness, that appears to have 
evoked the Epic in the barbarians’ imaginations ; and the victorious 


* Chadwick, The Heroic pp. 31-a ; compare p. 39. 

* Ibid*, p* 39* 

3 * It is by no means especially the important, nor indeed even the most momentous, 
events of the age that are immortalized in the [Teutonic] Epic Tradition. So far from 
that, the tradition knows nothing of the conflicts with Rome, of the invasion of the 
Roman provinces, or even of the bare existence of the Roman Empire, or, again, or 
the battle on the Catalaunian Plains/ — Meyer, E.: Geschichte des Altertuins, vol. u, 
part (i), znd ed. (Stuttgart and Berlin 1928, Cotta), p. 295. 

4 Chadwick, The Heroic Age, p. 28. 
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feat of aims, with this accompanying outburst of heroic’ poetry, 
was the last act in a long drama of frontier warfare bet^'een the 
external proletariat and the dominant minority of the Hellenic 
Society. It was in response to the challenge of this frontier warfare 
that the barbarian war-lords and their war-bands and their poetry 
and their pantheon all arose- ^ \^Tiat has moved the authors of the 
Teutonic Epic to leave unsung the Roman causa causans of their 
own barbarian art and barbarian world? 

The first point to notice is that this remarkable silence is not 
unique. While -we should never have suspected the existence of 
the Roman Empire and the Hellenic Society — of which w’e are so 
amply informed by contemporary Greek and Latin books, docu- 
ments, and inscriptions — if the Teutonic Epic had been our only 
source of information, it is a fact that, until some of the public records 
of ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt were discovered and deciphered by 
our modem Western archaeologists, we actually never did guess from 
the ‘heroic’ tradition of Israel, as it has come down to us in the 
Pentateuch, that Palestine in the second millennium b.c, was under 
an Egyptiac dominion which had been long established there over 
the domain of a foregoing abortive Syriac Chdlization.® In the 
narrative in the Book of Joshua there is no hint that the Canaanites 
whom the Israelites were assailing were subjects of ‘the New 
Empire’ of Egypt, and that many of the cities of Canaan were 
held at this time by Egyptian garrisons .3 Thus the ‘heroic’ litera- 
ture of Israel boycotts an Egyptian Empire as rigidly as the Roman 
Empire is boycotted by the Teutonic Epic. What is the explana- 
tion of this consistently strange behaviour of barbarian poets who 
ignore the empires which their heroes are engaged in destroying? 
If the barbarian war-lord’s strongest desire is for fame, and if the 
barbarian minstrel’s first business is to give this desire satisfaction,** 


1 The nature and genesis of this ‘heroic* society is examined further in. Part VIII, 

3 For abortive Syriac Civilization — ^which has, of course, to be distingtnshed 
from the historic Syriac Civilization which afterwards came to birth in the same region — 
see II. D (vii), vol. ii, pp. 388-91, above.. _ . 

3 On this silence of the Books of Joshua, Judges, and Samuel m regard to an E^ptian 
rule in Palestine which lasted on into the twelfth century b.c. see Chadwick, The 

of lAterature. vol. ii, pp. 634 and 686, and Meyer, E-: Geschichie des Altertums, vol. u, 
part(i) and ed., p. 487, footnote i: ‘The Israelitish tradition has lost all recollecmon 
of these* events [the punitive expedition of the Pharaoh Memeptah against the Israehtxsh 
settlements in the hill coimtry of Ephraim at some date before the dose of the thirteenth 
century b.c.! as completely as, for example, the Teutonic Saga h^ iort all recoUectxon 
of the [North European barbarians*} conmcts with the Ro man s. The Pen^euch doc^ 
however, contain a hint (though a very inadequate one) of the part which was mayed 
in the genesis of the historic live-bom Syriac Civilization by refugees from the Minoan 
World (see I. C (i) (&), vol. i, p. 102, footnote 2, above). ^ ^ ^ 

4 For the ‘Heaven’ in which the children of the Hellemc mten^ prdet^at are 
bidden in the Gospel (Matt. vi. 20) to lay up treasure for themselves, the External 
Proletariat, in its ‘Heroic Age*, substitutes the glory t^t is co^erred by canomz^cm 
as a hero of poetry (Teggart, F. J.: TTut Theory of History (New Haven 1925, Yale 
University Press), pp- 13—14). 
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■why suppress all mention of a feat of arms which is the greatest 
t liat any barbarian war-lord can achieve ? Why leave unsung the 
conQuest of long-coveted Graul and of dis'tant sea-girt JVfrica, and 
the sack of Rome herself, in order to make poetry out of rival 
war-lords’ petty conflicts with one another pijAtov h>€K OJSwrdSao?* 
For the sophisticated historian it is hard to believe that the 
barbarian poets are not guilty of a conspiracy of silence to whi<i 
they have been prompted by some inexplicable prejudice or cIm 
by sheer caprice. But it is the historian himself who has conjured 
up this insoluble problem by making the flagrantly unhistorical 
Tvictalrp of ascribing his O'wn interests and outlook to authors •who 
are poets and not historians and whose social milieu is a barbarian 
war-band and not a civilization. 

‘The supposition that it is an interest in History that keeps alive [Ae 
memory of| historical events [when these are the subject of heroic * 
poetry] is merely an illusion in the mind of Posterity. In reality these 
tales survive thanks to just those elements in them that are unhistorical 

elements which may be of a predominantly mythical or religious, or 

q£ exclusively poetical, order. The true course^ of events is a matter 
of complete indifference [to the poet and his audience]. * 

There is, in fact, no warrant for assuming that the authors of 
‘heroic’ poetry are interested in historical truth at all, and a fortiori 
no likelihood that they compose their compositions for the purpose 
of giving Posterity an accurate and justly proportioned historical 
record of the age in which their heroes have been li-ving. When 
once we rid our minds of these rather fan'tastic a priori postulates, 
we can perceive the patent fact that the silence of the Teutonic 
Epic in regard to Clovis and to Rome is neither capricious nor 

deliberate. , • • m 

It is not capricious; for what the ‘heroic’ poet wants is a suitable 
theme for his art; and, from his point of view, both Rome ^d 
Clovis would be ‘bad subjects’. Clovis is the shrewd calculating 
politician who has been bom into the barbarian war-lord’s harness 
and who successfully overthrows his rivals because he possesses 
qualities, ‘making for success’, that are rarely developed^ 
in his position;- but these very qualities that have made Clo-m a 
flaming political success, and therefore an outstanding histone^ 
figure, are obviously the marks of a rather prosaic and sormd 
character which is stony ground for a poet’s imaginatioii to culti- 
vate.* As a human subject for poetry, how can a mere maker ot 


X Hesiod: Worhs and ^ 

a Meyer, E.: Oesehichte des AXter turns, vo\. i, ^art (i), 4th ed^, p. aaa. , 

i Thia point haa been touched upon, by anticipaura, “» (0 <«) 3^??- 

above, in connexion witb the history and the poet^ w the oe^ Uaw* 
proSariat of the main body of Orthodox Christendom. In this context we have 
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histoiy’ like Clovis compare in poetic interest with an ideal tragic 
hero like the historically xinimportant Guthheres and Siegfrieds?* 
And, even in corporate political terms, how can a Frankish tortoise 
creeping steadily towards hegemony compare in poetic pathos 
with a Gothic hare bounding headlong to destruction?* As for 
the Romans, it may be true that they have been unintentionally 
the prime movers of the Sturm und Drang of the barbarian ^Heroic 
Age% besides now being the principal victims of it. But how can 
an imsophisticated poet make convincing characters for his tale 
out of a strange people? How can he attempt to portray, from 
within, a soul that, for him, is a sealed book ? The contemporary 
citizen of the Roman Empire is spiritually quite beyond the ken 
of the barbarian minstrel and his barbarian audience in every one 
of this Roman stranger’s diverse tastes and activities — ^whether he 
is watching a show in the amphitheatre or gossiping in the baths 
or diseasing the nature of the Trinity or commenting on the 
Timdeus or writing a history of his own times. And if the minstrel 
knows his business he will not attempt to handle subjects that are 
intractable to his imagination.* 

On this shovdng, we can see that the Teutonic Epic’s silence 
regarding the Romans and Clovis, and the Old Testament’s silence 
regarding the Egyptian officials — and all but silence regarding the 
Minoan refugees — in the Promised Land, is so far from being 
capricious that it is not even deliberate. ALSsuredly the poet does 
not ever consciously take a decision to avoid mentioning such 
people; he passes them over quite imconsciously in his practice 


obseirved that the Hajdxik and Uskok ^des of Serb ‘heroic' poetry, which have for 
their theme the earlier stages of an xiltimately succe^ful Serb breach of an Ottomm 
limes, arc artistically inferior to the works of the Classical School of Serb herow 
poetry, which has for its theme the crushing defeat of the Serb w^-ban<te by the 
founders of the Pax Ottomamca at the dose of the Orthodox Christian <» 

- Troubles*. In the same context, again, we have seen that the i^ete«ith-century Serb 
coimterparts of Clovis have proved to be as refractory as Clovis himself to conversitaa 

into subjects of ‘heroic’ poetry. , « , . ^ « • * * 

1 In il 3 for mere material success the Barbarian Society of the Heroic Age 

agrees with the Gospel in its negative precept ‘Lay not up for youraelves treasures upon 

^^^^PriS^contTMt between the respective careers of the Goths and the Franks has been 

noticed in V. C (i) (c) 3* P- footnote i, above. , . , t 

3 The soundness of a rule of the barbarian poet's art which has perhaps never oeen 
consciously formulated, yet has certainly seldom been transp:^^^ m practice, 


Orthodox Christendom of the Post-Petrine Age (see V. C (i> (c) 3. PP- ai>ove). 

The exceptional aberration, in this Russia cmc, of t^ pmletoan artist s 
aagadous sense of tact is perhaps to be mlamed by the fact that^e 

Russian life was set in train, without any dynastic or even personal brea^ by a Musco^te 
Tsar whose predecessors had provided themes for heroic poc^ that sif^ 

the poet’s heart. If the Western Ci^JHzauon had bera mp^ed 

the Mtive hands of a Peter Romanov, but by the ahen hands of a Polish King Simrai^ 
III or a Swedish King Charles XII, we may guess with sp™.. ^ 

contemporary Russian bards would then have pas^d oyer m silen^ the works and 
days of su^-^en performers of a Russian Peter s histone handiworlc. 
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of an art in which he is following the guidance of his artistic in- 
tuition without reflecting upon or defining what he is doing and 
without ever formulating his practice in rules. It has not occurred 
to him to diflFerentiate between fact and fiction.* He simply has 
an eye for a promising subject and a gift for presenting his theme 
in a telling way; and in innocently following these lights he has 
stumbled upon a method which Aristotle has ascribed to him— 
correctly enough, as regards what our ‘heroic’ poet actually does, 
but with a fantastic perversion of the truth in so far as the sophisti- 
cated philosopher takes it for granted that the barbarian artist is 
as coldly and consciously purposive when he is composing a poem 
as Aristotle himself is when he is constructing a syllogism. 

‘Homer is the great master of the art of telling falsehoods right. , . . 
From him one learns to prefer what is impossible but plausible to what 
is possible but incredible.’* 

For the barbarian artist and his audience Beowulf’s adventures 
in Grendel’s lair in the depths of the lake are more credible than 
the life which a Theodoric begins to lead when, as the guerdon 
for his victory in the Rabenschlacht, he exchanges the Gothic 
camp for the Roman palace in order to rule the Roman People in 
Italy as the Viceroy of the Emperor at Constantinople. The poet 
does not seek to follow his lost leader through the folds of the 
palace-curtains; and as an krtist he is right — however culpable his 
lack of Curiosity might have been in the historian that this poet 
has never set out to be. 

On this showing, there is nothing either imusual or surprising in 
the silence with which the historic sack of Cnossos drca 1400 B.c. 
and the historic sea-fight off the coast of Egypt circa 1200/ 1190 B.c. 
are passed oyer in the Iliad and the Odyss^, or in the comparable 
silence of the Teutonic Epic in regard to Ae momentous battle of 
A.D. 45 1 on the Catalaunian Plains and to a sack of Rome in a.d. 410 
which reduced Saint Jerome to tears and moved Saint Augustine 
to write De Civitate Dei.^ 

* On this point see I. C (iii) (<), Annex I, vol. i, p, 44a, above, and V. C (ii) (a), 
Annex II, vol. vi, ]pp, 438-64, below. 

a Aristotle: Poetics, 1460 a, quoted in I. C (iii) (^), Annex, vol. i, p. 4S®> footnote i, 
above. 

3 See V. C (i) (c) 3, pp. 323-5, above. 
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FATALISM AS A SPIRITUAL TONIC 

If we have been right in suggesting that a deterministic creed is 
an expression of. that sense of drift which is one of the psycho- 
logical symptoms of social disintegration, we have still a problem 
to solve before we can claim that our proposition has been demon- 
strated; for it is an imdeniable fact t^t many people — both indi- 
viduals and communities — who have been avowed determinists 
have actually been distinguished by an uncommon energy, activity, 
and purposefulness, as well as by an uncoxnmon assurance. 

*The central paradox of religious ethics — ^that only those are nerved 
with the courage to turn the World upside down who are convinced 
that already, in a higher sense, it is disposed for the best by a power of 
which they are the humble instruments — finds m [Calvinism] a special 
exemplification. 

Calvinism, however, is only one of several notorious examples 
of a fata li stic creed which is apparently in contradiction with the 
conduct of its votaries. The temper Splayed by the Calvinists 
(Genevan, Huguenot,^ Dutch, and Scottish) has likewise been dis- 
played by other theistic predestmarians : for example, by the 
Jewish Zealots, by the Primitive Muslim Arabs, and by other 
Muslims of other ages and races (for instance, by the Janissaries 
who were observed by Rycaut^ and by the Mahdists who were 
overthrown by Edtchener).^ And in the nineteenth-century West- 
ern Liberal votaries of Progress and the twentieth-century Russian 
Communist Marxians we see two predestinarian sects of an atheis- 
tic turn of mind whose .8thos is manifestly akin to that of their 
theistic fellow votaries of the idol of Necessity. The parallel be- 
tween Communists and Calvinists has been drawn by tiie brilliant 
pen of the English historian whom we have quoted above, 

Tt is not wholly fanciful to say that, on a narrower stage but with not 
less formidable weapons, Calvin did for the bourgeoisie of the sixteenth 
century what Marx did for the proletariat of the nineteenth, or that the 
doctrine of Predestination satisfied the same hunger for an assurance 
that the forces of the Universe are on the side of the Elect as was to be 
assuaged in a different age by the theory of Historical Materialism. He 

* Tawney, R. H.: Rdigion and the JRzse of Capitalism (London 1926, John Murray), 
p« 109. 

» For the prowess of the Huguenots there is an alternative explanation. It is poss iMe 
that it may be due, not to their careed, but to their experience as a penalized roinority 
(see II. D (vi), vol. ii, p. zs®, above). 

3 See the quotation from Rycaut in V. C (i) (fO 4, on p. 430* above. 

4 See V. C (i) (c) 3, PP- 295-6, above, and V. C (ii) (a), vol. vi, p. 227, below. 
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set their virtues at their best in sharp antithesis with the vices of the 
established order at its worst, taught them to feel that they were a 
Chosen People, made them conscious of their great destiny in the Provi- 
dential plan and resolute to realize it. . . . Their triumphs in the past 
their strength in the present, their Confidence in the future, their faith 

in themselves and their difference from their feebler neighbours a 

difference as of an iron wedge in a lump of clay — made them, to use a 
modem phrase, class-conscious. Like the modern proletarian, who 
feels that, whatever his personal misery and his present disappointments, 
the Cause is rolled forward to victory by the irresistible force of an in- 
evitable evolution, the Puritan bourgeoisie knew that against the Chosen 
People the gates of Hell could not prevail. The Lord prospered their 
doings,’* 

The historical link between sixteenth-century Calvinism and 
twentieth-century Communism is nineteenth-century Liberalism. 

‘Determinism was much in vogue by this time; but why should 
Determinism be a depressing creed ? The law which we cannot escape 
is the blessed Law of Progress — ^“that kind of improvement that can be 
measured by statistics”. We had only to thank our stars for placing us 
in such an environment, and to carry out energetically the course of 
development which Nature has prescribed for us, and to resist which 
would be at once impious and futile. Thus the Superstition of Progress 
was firmly established. To become a popular religion, it is only neces- 
sary for a superstition to enslave a philosophy. The Superstition of 
Progress had the singular good fortune to enslave at least three philoso- 
phies — those of Hegel, of Comte, and of Darwin. The strange thing 
is that none of these philosophies is really favourable to the belief which 
it was supposed to support.’* 

This at first sight contradictory combination of conduct and 
creed is evidently of too frequent an occurrence to be fortuitous. 
Are we to infer that a belief in Predestination is actually a spur to 
action? And, if this conclusion forces itself upon us, can a pre- 
destinarian creed still properly be regarded as an expression of the 
sense of drift? 

These pertinent questions may perhaps be met with the fol- 
lowing answer. The belief in Predestination does manifestly act 
on occasions as a spur to action^ — ^a spur whose prick is exceedingly 
stimulating — ^but (if we may vary the simile in order to discover 
how far it can be pressed) a predestinarian creed may perhaps also 
be likened to a tonic which — like the drams drunk at half-time by 

* Tawney, cit,, pp. xia and aio. 

=» Inge, W. R.: The Idea of Progress fOxford 1920, Clarendon Press), pp. 8-9. 

3 The same stimulixa has even been derived, by at least one famous xxxan of action, 
from, the usually enervating belief in the omnipotence of Chance. ‘Imperatorem ^e 
Fortunae est* was a favourite saying of Constantine the Great, but the mor^ tbat 
Constantine . drew was *a^endum ut sint imperio di^i quos regendi in necessitatem 
" via fatalis adduxerit *. — Htstoria Augusta^ ‘Antoninus Heliogabalus’, chap. 34. 
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improvident players in the football-match described in Tom 
Brozvn*s Schooldays ^ — ^is transitory in its effect and is also apt to 
leave the drinker’s last state worse than his first. Taking a bint 
from one of the passages quoted above from Professor Tawney, 
we may also surmise that Predestinarianism is a belief to which 
people do not readily take unless they are consciously in need of 
a pick-me-up. ^The hunger for an assurance that the forces of the 
Universe are on the side of the Elect’ may have to be felt before 
Fatalism can become attractive; and such htxnger is surely evi- 
dence that the person who feels it has been losing faith in his own 
power to control events, or, in other words, has been succxxmbing 
to the sense of drift. 

On this showing, the adoption of a predestinarian creed may be 
interpreted as an attempt to fortify a weakening human wiU by 
making the bold assumption that this human wdll is coincident 
with the Will of God or with the Law of Nature or with the decrees 
of Necessity, and is therefore botmd, a priori^ to prevail. If such 
a belief is embraced by the convert with even a modicum of sin- 
cerity, it is easy to understand how it may give power to his elbow 
for a season. But by the same token it is evident that the stimulus 
is artificial ; and we may also reflect that, if the predestinarian really 
believed in Predestination in his heart of hearts, he would turn 
quietist — ^which he does not — ^instead of turni n g rampant as he 
does.^ The demoniac effort which the predestinarian is prone to 
make for the purpose of ratifying the decrees of Fate by his own 
exertions is an idle and indeed an impious activity if the predesti- 
narian’s professed convictions are to be taken seriously; and we 
may venture to draw the conclusion that his belief in tiie coinci- 
dence of his own will with the inevitable course of Destiny is 
hollow in the exact measure of the believer’s display of ‘dyna- 
mism’. It is at any rate indisputable that Predestinarianism does 
resemble dram-drinking in this, .that the practice revenges itself 


I ‘The leaders are past oranges and apples, but some of them vwit thor 
apply innocent-looking ginger-beer botd^ to their mouti^. 
thmigh, I fear, and wiU do you no good. One short md and 

side and no more honest pUy: that’s what comes of those bottles. — ^Hughes, T.. Tom 

L^ror^JxeSlSgW’this context that, in Jewry 
of the Agudath Israel towards t^t hoj^ of a re^ to 
cherish^ by Jews of aU persuasions, while the Zionists are 

find tn nrarrticff The Agudaih Israel are a strictly orthodox sect who belierve sra piic m^ 

Jewry is G^.'s wifi, md tlurtHe 
purpose of His in His own way and in own tone.^^ 

partoke of the secularist rationahsm of the modem W^tem 
SiSsm has taken the tone of its nationalwm (»^ V. C .(i> 6) a, P/76, aW). 
wHw^pter of Jewish history the attitude of ^ lUbbi Johi^ ^ 
nSSS^trast to the behaviour of tiie Zealots ^Jfc. crt.. pp. ^ 

positive difference between the nega^cly identical OtoePsm or 

Agudatk Israel on the one hand and Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai on the other see V. 

(i) (r) a. Annex HI, pp* above. 
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upon the addict as soon as things begin to go badly with hirn 
it becomes impossible for him to equate Destiny with his own 
will as soon as this will of his fails to impose itself triumphantlv 
upon his environment; and, when this failure (which is inevitable 
sooner or later) eventually overtakes him, then he is driven to 
equate Destiny, no longer with a will of his own that is now being 
frustrated, but, on the contrary, with those intractable extern^ 
circumstances to which this devastating frustration has to be as- 
cribed. When this happens, the predestinarian’s artificially stimu- 
lated confidence and energy give place abruptly to a proportionately 
exaggerated discouragement and lassitude. The ‘dynamism’ of 
yesterday has to be paid for with the ‘defeatism’ of the morrow 
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THE NAPOLEONIC EiMPIRE AS A UNI\T:RSAL STATE 


The Napoleonic Empire is usually regarded as an episode in tiie 
history of France or — on a rather wider view — in the history of the 
Balance of Power between the Great Powers of the Western World 
in the modem chapter of Western history; and from this angle of 
vision the Napoleonic episode wears the appearance of a sensa- 
tional interlude which is oddly out of relation with both its ante- 
cedents and its sequel. In these cxzstomary terms the best accoxmt 
of the Napoleonic Empire that we shall find ourselves able to give 
is that the titanic personal genius of Napoleon, harnessing to its 
own aims the no less titanic social driving-force which had been 
generated by the French Revolution, came within an ace of over- 
throwing a Balance of Power between the principal states of Ae 
Western World which had been steadily maintained over a period 
of some three hundred years before Napoleon entered the areixa; 
but we shall have to add that Napoleon’s career was a brief one* 
and that the eventual miscarriage of his all but successful attempt 
to make France mistress of the Western World by delivermg 
^knock-out blows’ to all the other Great Powers was so decisive 
that, since the morrow of the Battle of Waterloo, the history of the 
Western World might appear to have resumed its pre-Napoleonic 
course as though the Napoleonic episode had been noting but a 
pointless aberration.^ Such an account of the Napoleonic episode 
is so manifestly unsatisfactory and imconvincing that any student 
of history will be impelled to question the validity of an outlook 
from which the object of study assumes so queer a shape. 

Can we, then, espy anything radically wrong with that conven- 
tional way of looking at the Napoleonic Empire which we have 
just been essaying ? Perhaps the mis t ake may lie in allowing our- 
selves to see this so-called ‘French Empire* tihrough French eyes; 


1 From the Italian campaign of a.d. 1797 to the Hundred Pay« m A.D. 1815 

Napoleon’s career ertended over no more than c am pa i g ning seasons, anP 

wi£st extension of the Napoleonic Empire, which did not outlast me year 181a, had 
not been attained until the dose of the year 1809. ^ 

2 The psycholi^cal effect of the Restoration of ^14-15 » ^ 

tricts of the 'non-Sench portion of the IS^pdec^c Empire ^ 

from a deeply felt personal eamenence, by Heme m the last 

constitute ReiseSu^, In ‘Das Buch Le Grand* the Gennan-Jewish man-of-lctt^ 
the Ancien Regime Chians back' into place with 
which made the Napoleonic interlude seem, m retrospect, as tbou^ it must have 

“ sprach, ward jetzt Piau«»» ch 

Ideines preussisches HOfehen hatte sioh uatejde*^ d<Kt 

trta.a.ttt-1 TTn-Prit*-! * die ehemalige Friseurm Mutter war Hottriscurm gevroroen, 

es gab jetzt ’dort HofeefaneidOT, Ho&chnapa- 

laden ; die anze Stadt schien cm Hoflatamlh fOr Ho^gewteskranke, 
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for though, at first sight, it may seem sheer common sense to take 
a French view of an empire that was built up by French arms 
round a French nucleus, we find in general that as a matter of 
fact an empire is apt to play a less important part in the lives of 
the empire-builders who have exerted themselves to erect it as a 
monument to their own egotism than it plays in the lives of their 
involuntary subjects who have been annexed by force of arms and 
who have been chafing under a yoke which they feel to be both 
cramping and humiliating.* If we are to apply this general law of 
empire-building to our Napoleonic case, we must begin by con- 
centrating our attention upon the non-French portion of the 
Napoleonic Empire in order to observe how this composite body 
politic looks from a standpoint which is just the opposite of that 
which its historians have usually taken. 

Our first step will be to remind ourselves of the territories which 
this non-French portion of the French Empire embraced at its 
greatest extension in the years iSio-ii ; and to define this area we 
must exclude France proper, up to her pre-imperial limits as these 
stood in 1792, besides excluding all countries which cannot be 
reckoned to have been effectively under the government or the 
control of the Emperor Napoleon, even at the summit of his 
power. On this criterion we must unquestionably exclude the 
Ottoman Empire and Great Britain and the Overseas World (none 
of which ever fell into Napoleon’s hands save for an ephemeral 
occupation of the soil of Egypt and possession of the title-deeds 
to Louisiana); and we should scarcely be justified in including 
either Prussia or Austria or Russia — in spite of the fact that, at 
certain times between 1805 and 1813, all three of these East Euro- 
pean Powers were dominated by Napoleon in different degrees. 
A. fortiori we ^ cannot include Spain and Portugal, which were 
partially occupied by Napoleon’s armies without ever being com- 
pletely subdued. We are left with two sets of territories which 
hang together de facto in spite of an arbitra^ juridical distinction 
which was drawn by the French empire-builders on the principle 
of divide et impera. On the one hand we have the non-French 

* This paradoxical *law' of empire-building is tested empirically in Part VI, below. 
In the Hellenic case there is evidence to show that the conception of the Roman Empire 
as a Hellenic tmiversal state was 6rst conceived in the minds of the Romans* Greek 
subjects (see the passage quoted in V. C (i) (cj 4, pp. 343—4, above, from AeliiM Axis- 
teides* In Romam) and that the lesson was only learnt at second himd and against me 
grain by the Romans themselves, who were slow to acquiesce in the idea that an empire 
built in th,e sweat of Roman brows was not, after all, an exclusively Roman affair (see 
Vogt, J.: Orbis Romanus (Tubingen 19^9, Mohr), pp. 9“*io). In Oswld Spenglcr s 
picturesque language, imperialism is so necessary a result of every civilization it 
takes a people the scniif of the neck and hurls them into the role of rulem if they 
refuse to play. The Roman Empire was not a product of conquest. The Orbis Terrarm 
forced itself into this mould and compelled the Romans to give it their name' (Spenglwr, 
O*: JDsr UnUrgartsi des Abendlandes, voL ii (Munich X9zz, Beck), p. S®9)- 
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territories which were annexed to the French Empire outright: 
the new French departments which were constituted out of the 
Netherlands; out of the German districts on the left bank of the 
Middle Rhine and on the lower reaches of the Ems, Weser, and 
Elbe ; out of the Italian districts in the Upper Basin of the Po and 
along the Mediterranean coast from Nice to Terracina (including 
the whole of the basins of the Amo, Ombrone, and Tiber); and 
out of the ex- Venetian and ex-Hapsburg territories on the eastern 
sea-board of the Adriatic and in its hinterland from the Bocche di 
Cattaro to the eastern bank of the Isonzo and to the headwaters 
of the Drave. On the other hand we have those dependencies of 
the French Empire which were formally not less independent than 
Prussia, Austria, Russia, or Spain, but were practically not less 
subject to French control than the neighbouring non-French terri- 
tories which had been reduced officially to the status of integral 
parts of the French Imperial body politic; and this second group 
includes not only the Napoleonic Kingdom of Italy (which was an 
integral part of the French Empire in all but name), but also the 
Kingdom of Naples, the states members of the Confederation of 
the Rhine, the Duchy of Warsaw, and Switzerland, together with 
such small fry as the principalities of Lucca, Piombino, Benevento, 
Pontecorvo, and NeufcMtel, and the republics of San Marino and 
Danzig. 

When these two groups of territories have been amalgamated in 
our mind’s* eye, we shall find that, if we leave out of account the 
two outlying dependencies of Warsaw and Naples, the residue 
almost exactly coincides in area with the domain of a medieval 
city-state cosmos which we have plotted out in another context.^ 
And, if we now set ourselves to think of the Napoleonic Empire 
as a belated episode in the history of this medieval ^laxy of 
Northern Italian and Western German and Flemish city-states, 
we shall find historical explanations for the extent and the date and 
the duration of Napoleon’s conquests, and for the provenance of 
Napoleon himself, instead of having to resign ourselves to being 
baffled by a series of historical problems that are insoluble so 
long as we insist upon thinking of the Napoleonic Empire as a 
momentary aggrandizement of modem France in the course of her 
latter-day competition with the other Great Powers of the modem 

Western World. ^ 

In the first place we shall observe that the extent of the Napo- 
leonic Empire, as we have defined it above, is just what we should 
expect if its social function was to provide the medieval ^\Vestem 
city-state cosmos with a universal state (in the sense in which that 
I In III. c fii> (ft), vol. iii ,pp. 344-'7» above. 
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term is used in this Study). ^ For, in embracing the whole of the 
cosmos for which it was performing this service, and at the same 
time including under the same political aegis a broad circuit of 
extraneous territories, the Napoleonic Empire, looked at in rela- 
tion to that medieval Western cosmos, displays the same political 
structure as the Roman Empire looked at as the universal state of 
the Hellenic World. In this aspect the Roman Empire can be 
dissected into three distinct geographical parts: first, the Greek 
core of the Hellenic World which the Roman empire-builders had 
succeeded in uniting under their own rule; second, the Italian 
marches of the Hellenic World, which had nurtured these Roman 
empire-builders and had provided them with the necessary base 
of operations; and, third, a fringe of alien territories (Syriac and 
Egyptiac in their culture) which had been incorporated into the 
Hellenic World in the course of its disintegration and were conse- 
quently at the disposal of the Roman empire-builders as materials 
for adding an architecturally superfluous Oriental wing to their 
Hellenic political edifice. If we regard the Napoleonic Empire as 
the universal state of the medieval Western city-state cosmos, we 
.shall find that it resolves itself into three corresponding component 
parts- In the first place it embraced the Tuscan and Lombard 
and Swabian and Rhenish and Flemish and Hanseatic core of 
the cosmos to which we are relating it; in the second place it 
embraced, in France, a march which played the same active part 
in the construction of the Napoleonic Empire as was played in the 
construction of the Roman Empire by Italy; and in the third place 
the Napoleonic Empire embraced, in the Duchy of Warsaw and in 
the Kingdom of Naples, certain originally alien territories which 
had been penetrated by the cultural influence of the medieval city- 
state cosmos during the modem centuries of its decline. 

The Edngdom of Naples was a remnant of the colonial domain 
which the maritime Italian city-states, in partnership with Norman 
and other Transalpine adventurers, had acquired in the Mediter- 
ranean at -the height of their medieval prosperity and in this 
connexion we may also observe that the Mediterranean island 
which was the birthplace of the Emperor Napoleon was one of the 
earliest acquisitions of the medieval Italian maritime Powers at 
the expense of the Syriac and Orthodox Christian worlds.^ When 


* An explantation of the Napoleonic Empire in this sense has been foreshadowed in 
II- D (iv), vol. ii, p. i04» above. 


Solics 

Empire see IV. C (iii) a (fiX vol. iv, jp- 353, footnote a. and p. 406, foomote 3, above. 

3 See V. C (i) (c) 3, p. above. The Italian maritime Powers expelled the Arabs 
from Corsica in A.D. xogx (Pirenne, Villesdu Moyen Age (Brussels Lamci*- 
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we remind ourselves that the Buonaparti were not even native 
Corsicans but were colonists of Florentine origin,^ we shall per- 
ceive that N^apoleon’s provenance — so far from being one of the 
curiosities of history^ as it is bound to appear if we think of him 
primarily as a ruler of France^ — is eminently appropriate to the 
emperor of a universal state that had been called into existence in 
order to serve the needs of a cosmos of citv-states in which Florence 
was a focal point and in which even Corsica lay 'v^ithin hai l of two 
such brilliant maritime stars in the galaxy as Genoa and Pisa* 
WTien we see this Florentino- Corsican military adventurer in the 
French service winning his spurs in a campaign resulting in the 
expulsion of the Austrian ‘barbarians’ from Italian soil, and then 
immediately following up this success by cajoling his French 
employers into entrusting him with the command of a French 
expeditionary force for the purpose of gaining possession of the 
lost medieval Italian overseas empire in the I^evant, it seems hardly 
fanciful to suggest that, in these illuminating early chapters of his 
career, Napoleon was — ^albeit unconsciously — ^being drawn into 
the wake of his medieval Italian forebears.^ 

Again, if we observe the date at which the sudden emergence of 

tin), p. 82). Before the close of the eleventh centnr^J' the Pisans had ousted their Genoese 
fellow conquerors from both Corsica and Sardinia (Schaube, A. : HandeUgeschickte der 
Romardschen Vdlker des JMittelmeergebiets bis zum Ende der Krettzzuge (^lunich and 
Berlin 1906, Oldenbourg), p. 54). But during the next two hundred years the Genoese 
gradually regained ground in Corsica at the Pisans* expense. In 1138 Pope Innocent II 
divided the ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the island between the Pisan and Genoese 
sees. In 1195 the <^noese established themselves at Bonifacio. In 1347 they were 
requested by a Corsican national assembly to assume soverei^ty ov-er Corsica. And, 
after a century and a half (1298—1447) of struggle for possession between Genoa and 
Aragon, Corsica did eventiially come imder a Genoese rule 'which was exercised first 
indirectly through the Bank of St. George and then, from 1559 on-wards, by the Genoese 
Government itself. 

1 See II. C (ii) (a) i, vol. i, p. 242, footnote 3, above. 

2 The date of Napoleon’s birth was just late enough to allow him to be bom a French 
subject instead of a Genoese (see V, C (i) id) 6 (y), p. 503, footnote 3, above). He was 
bom on the iS'th August, 1769, and a Franco-Genoese treaty executing the sale of the 
sovereign-ty over Corsica by Genoa to France had been signed on the 15th May, 1768. 
De facto the Genoese Government’s exercise of authority in Corsica had been ineffective 
since 1729 ; and Frencii troops had landed on the island ■with Genoese acquiescence in 
1764. The resis'tance of the islanders to their French conquerors had collapsed only 
two months before Napoleon’s birth, when, on the 16th June, 1769, their leaders had 
sailed from Corsica for Leghorn as refugees on board a British ship- 

3 Consciously, perhaps, Napoleon owed the inspiration of his Egyptian Expedition 
to the unearthing of a plan which had been submitted to the French King Louis XIV 
by the Hanoverian philosopher Leibniz and had been preserved ever since, unutilized, 
in the French Government’s archives (see Ghorbal, S. : The Beginnings of the EgypHan 
Question and the Rise of Mehemet Ali (London 1928, Routledge), p, 3) ; and certainly 
in French minds Napoleon in Egypt has commonly presented hipaself in the guise of 
a successor of Saint Louis (for the peripeteia in the relative military efficiency of the 
French invaders of Egypt and the Egyptian Mamiuks between Saint Louis* day and 
Napoleon’s see IV. C (iii) (c) 2 (y), vol. iv, p. 450, above). In the modem history of 
France, however, Napoleon’s Egyptian Expedition remains, nevertheless, as oddly de- 
tached an episode as the Napoleonic Empire itseff, yvhere^, if we regard Buonaparte 
in the light of a would-be founder of an Italo- Flemish universal state, his attempt to 
follow in the L^evantine walce of his medieval Venetian predecessors will become just as 
intelligible as hdark Antony’s attempt to follow in the footsteps of Alexander the Great- 
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the Napoleonic Empire interrupted the regular course of modem 
Western history, we shall find that this is just the time when we 
should expect to witness the foundation of a universal state in the 
history of the medieval Western city-state cosmos; for we have 
seen reasons for suggesting that this medieval Western sub-civili- 
zation may have broken down in the last quarter of the fourteenth “ 
century of the Christian Era;* and, since the average duration of 
those "Times of Troubles’ which intervene between the break- 
down of a civilization and the rally that is signalized by the founda- 
tion of its universal stated would appear, on the statistical evidence 
at our command, to run to about four hundred years, 3 the end of 
the eighteenth century, which is the moment when the Napoleonic 
Empire arose, is the very time when we should be expecting the 
appearance of some empire of this kind and scale in those parts of 
Western Christendom into which the medieval city-state cosmos 
had ramified in its heyday. 

Finally we shall find that, by relating the Napoleonic Empire, 
as we are now doing, to the medieval city-state cosmos, we can 
explain the brevity of its life and the completeness of its failure to 
make any notable mark upon the course of Western history beyond 
assuring the French language of a currency as a lingua franca.^ 

If we glance again at the map of the Napoleonic Empire at its 
apogee from the morrow of the Danubian campaign of 1809 until 
the eve of the retreat from Moscow in 1812, and concentrate our 
attention, this time, upon the setting of this empire in the map of 
the world of the day, we shall observe that its standing during this 
brief spell of three campaigning seasons — ^a.d. 1810—12 — ^is almost 
exactly analogous to that of the Roman Empire during the spell of 
twenty-two years which began in 168 b . c . on the morrow of the 
Battle of Pydna and ended in 146 b . c . with the annexation of 
Africa and Macedonia and the annihilation of Carthage and 
Corinth.5 For the purposes of our comparative study of the stand- 
ing of the French and Roman Empires in their respective worlds 
during these two spells of time, we may equate Austria with 
Macedon; Prussia with Carthage; Spain with the Empire of the 
Ptolemies ; Russia with the Empire of the Seleucidae ; Sweden with 

* For the symptoms of breakdown in several portions of this cosmos in the course of 

that quarter of a century see III. C (ii) (6), vol. lii, pp. 347-50» above. . . 

* For the rhythm of Rout-and-Rally-and-Relapse in the diamtegration of a civiliza- 
tion see V. C (ii) {b), vol, vi» pp. 378-87, below. . ^ 1 

3 The statistical evidence for this Time-span is examined in Part XI, below. , 

* For this linguistic legacy of the Napoleonic Empire — a legacy which is the 

d* attache of the present Annex to the main thread of this Study of History — see v. c u; 
(d) 6 (v), pp. 503—6, above. ... c. 

s This corrmarison has already been foreshadowed in II* P?’ 

Sec also III, C (ii) (6), vol. iii, pp. 310—14 and 339-;4i, and IV. C (111) (tf) 3 (a), vol. iv, 
pp. 365-6 and 368-9, above, and V. C (ii) (6), vol. Vi, pp. 390-x, below. 
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the Pergamene shadow of the abortive Efnpire of Lysimachiis; the 
Confederation of the Rhine with Rhodes and Numidia and the 
rest of those small states of the Hellenic World which had found 
their advantage in siding with Rome against the other Great 
Powers who were Rome’s defeated rivals and these small states’ no 
longer formidable neighbours; the Napoleonic Kingdom of Italy 
with Continental European Greece to the south of Olympus; the 
Italian departments of the French Empire with the Roman pro- 
vince of Sicily ; and the Rhenish and Netherlandish and Hanseatic 
departments of the French Empire with Magna Graecia. This 
elaboration of our analogy will not be labour lost if it serves to 
bring out the essential points of likeness between the tw*o inter- 
national situations that we have brought into a synoptic view. 

In both tableaux we see the same political landscape with its 
cluster of venerable and cultivated but minute and broken-down 
Kleinstaaten in the centre and with its ring of large and lusty but 
upstart and brutal Great Powers round the edges ; in both, in the 
act immediately preceding the respective moments (168 b.c. and 
A.D. 1810) at winch we are raising the curtain on the play, the 
impotent centre has been serving as an arena in which the boister- 
ous giants from the outskirts have been contending for the main- 
tenance or overthrow of a Balance of Power among themselves; 
and in both, at the moment of observation, the Balance has in fact 
been overtlirown through a notable triumph of one of the com- 
peting Great Powers over its rivals. The victor — Rome in the one 
case and France in the other — has already set up the conventional 
trophy of victory in the shape of an exclusive hegemony over the 
whole cluster of small states in the centre of the ring ; and the other 
Great Powers — ^though they have not yet been wiped off the map 
— ^have been excluded from all influence over the cent^ area, 
shorn of large slices of their own metropolitan territories, and 
weakened to a degree at which — ^if they were ever to venture again 
to try conclusions with the victor and were to take the obwous 
precaution of banding themselves into a coalition for the joint 
conduct of this formidable enterprise — ^they would s<^cely find 
themselves able, even with united forces, to face their common 
adversary single-handed. 

The political significance of this international map is unmis- 
takable : the old division between the small states at the centre and 
the Great Powers roimd the fringes, and the old temperate and 
therefore recurrent contests^ between the Great P owers themselves. 


I For the note of temperateness which advantegeomly 
between the Great Powers of the modem Western Wwld owr a span of three centm^ 
ending in A D. 1783, see III, C (ii) (i), vol. lii, p. 31 1 ; IV, C (ui) <6) 3 » PP- 14 ^- 9 . 

IV. C*(m) W 5 Jvol. iv, p. 189; and IV. C (iii) (c) a (a), voh iv, p, 383, above. 
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are both now on the point of being brought to an end through the 
forcible unification of the whole of this hitherto fragmentary world 
by the arms of a single Great Power which is at last on the verge 
of expanding into a universal state. One more round of warfare, 
and the process can hardly fail to be completed ! And in the Hel- 
lenic case this expectation was in fact duly realized ; for the sixth 
decade of the second century b.c. saw the extinction of the rem- 
nants of Carthage and Macedon and the reduction of the remnants 
of the Seleucid and Ptolemaic Empires to an impotence at which 
they found themselves as completely at Rome’s mercy as if they 
had been a Pergamum or a Rhodes. In the Western case, how- 
ever, the play has a denouement which runs quite counter to the 
plot; for the inevitable next round of warfare, which was fought 
out in this case in the years 181^-15 of the Christian Era, did not 
leave the French Empire in sole and thenceforth unchallengeable 
possession of a completely prostrate world. On the contrary, it 
resulted in the utter overthrow of a Power which at the end of the 
preceding act had seemed to be on the verge of becoming a univer- 
sal state; and this reversal of the fortunes of France was followed 
by a complete rehabilitation of those rival Powers which, at the end 
of the preceding act, had seemed to be on the verge of annihilation. 
Manifestly it is the Napoleonic and not the Scipionic denouement 
that demands an explanation. Let us see whether we can discover 
one. 

If we return to our comparison between a Hellenic World of the 
third and second centuries b.c. over which Rome succeeded in 
establishing a domination that was exclusive and ubiquitous and 
lasting, and a Western World of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries of the Christian Era in which Napoleon tried and failed 
to emulate this Roman achievement, we shall be able to put our 
finger upon one point of difference between the two situations 
which is vital. The Hellenic World of which Rome made herself 
mistress consisted of the three parts — and these three only— 
which we have analysed above: first a central cluster of venerable 
city-states which had been the original Hellas; second an outer 
ring of parvenu Great Powers of a supra-city-state calibre, includ- 
ing the Roman Commonwealth and its four unsuccessful rivals; 
and in the third place an appendage of alien territories which had 
fallen under Hellenic rule in the course of the Hellenic Society’s 
disintegration. We have identified three corresponding compon- 
ents of the world in which Napoleon failed in the nineteenth cen- 
tury of the Christian Era to obtain the conclusive success which 
the Romans had obtained in their world in the second century 
B.c. ; but we have now to observe that, although this geographic^ 
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survey of Napoleon’s world does cover the whole of the area of the 
medieval Western city-state cosmos up to the farthest limits of its 
latest expansion, it is still far from accounting for the whole of the 
modem Western World of Napoleon’s day — ^whereas the area over 
which the Romans extended their dominion in the second century 
B.c. does account for the whole of the Hellenic World of that time. 

In another context we have noticed that the medieval Western 
city-state cosmos had never succeeded in swallowing up the whole 
of Western Christendom at any time — not even in the heyday of 
the city-states in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.^ The 
pre-existent Western feudal dispensation survived both the rise 
and the fall of the medieval Western city-state regime — and this 
not only in the Transalpine parts of Western Europe, but also in 
a Cisalpine Piedmont at the very gates of Milan and Genoa.* 
Moreover this recalcitrant major portion of Western Christendom 
which had held aloof from the city-state experiment contrived to 
be the principal beneficiary from a social and cultural venture on 
which it had obstinately declined to stake its own future; for, when 
the city-state cosmos broke down at the turn of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, the hitherto impenitently feudal part of 
Western Christendom became the residuary legatee of Tuscany 
and Lombardy and Flanders, and successfully rejuvenated itself 
by grafting the delicate shoots of a Flemish and Italian culture 
on to hardier French and Spanish and English sterns.^ This feudal 
second-hand version of a medieval city-state culture was propa- 
gated, in the course of the Modem Age of Western history, not only 
throughout the whole feudal residue of Western Christendom 
within its medieval limits, but on beyond into newly discovered 
worlds. It made its way overseas into the Indies and Americas and 
overland into the Russias. These were the di men sions of the 
Great Society into which Napoleon was bom and in which he had 
to work; and the two new worlds that had been brought within 
the ambit of the Western World during the three centuries ending 
in Napoleon’s generation were the factors that upset Napoleon’s 
calculations, wore down his strength, and eventually redr^sed the 
balance of the old city-state cosmos, which Napoleon had tri- 
umphantly overthrowm, by bringing the whole Napoleonic edifice 
to the ground in irreparable ruin. ^ 

The extent and resources of these new worlds with which 
Napoleon failed to reckon can be measured by recurring to our 
comparison between the Roman political system in the years 


1 See III. C fW. vol. iii, pp. 34-6—7, above. ' - 

a For tbe imperviousness of Piedmojat to Uie inSuence of tbe North- Italian citjr-at^c 
culture see IV; C (m) (c) a (a), vol. iv, pp. 285-6, above. 

3 See III. C (h) (6), vol. iii, pp. 351-63, above. 
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168-146 B.c. and the Napoleonic political system in a.d. 1810-13, 
When we have accounted for everything in the Napoleonic system 
to which the Roman can supply a counterpart, we shall recollect 
that we have not found any anti-Roman counterpart of Great 
Britain— ^a Power which in a.d. 1810-12 was still holding it» own 
against Napoleon on equal terms — ^and also that, in taking notice 
of Napoleon’s incursion into the Iberian Peninsula, we have so far 
overlooked the immunity from French invasion which was en- 
joyed, from beginning to end of the Napoleonic episode, by the 
;rr.T»<».ngp, Spanish and Portuguese empires overseas under the 
aegis of a British Navy which held the command of the sea and 
made use of it iP order to insulate all the Transmarine appendages 
of Western Europe from their normal contact with a continent 
that had now fallen under Napoleon’s military domination. In the 
third place we shall observe that our equation of Russia with the 
Seleucid Monarchy — ^valid though it may be on the points of 
social structure and cultural role — ^breaks down on the point of 
political and military strength, which is the crucial point for our 
present purpose. 

While the reverses which Napoleon inflicted upon Russian 
armies on Austrian and Prussian ground in a.d. 1805 and a.d. 
1807^ may be comparable to the Roman victories over the Seleucid 
King Antiochus III at Thermopylae and Magnesia in the War of 
192-188 B.C., there is no parallel at all, but on the contraiy an 
antithesis, between the crushing diplomatic humiliation 
that wms inflicted upon Antiochus IV in 168 b.c. by the Roman 
envoy Popillius Laenas* and the Russian Tsar Alexander’s dedsive 


I See II. D (iv), vol. ii, p. 106, above. , . . , • • » 

a Popillius presented himself, without any armed force at lus back, it ^tioc^m s 
camp before the walls of Pelusium, at a moment when the Seleucid monarch had m his 
grasp the metropolitan territory of the Ptolemaic Empire which was the histone nval 
of the Seleucid Houae. In these circumstances Popillius handed Antiochus an ultima- 
tum from the Roman Government in which the aggressor was called upon to surrender 
and renounce all his actual and prospective gains at the Ptolemaic Empire s expense. 
When Antiochus, after reading the text of the ultimatum, asked ^e bearer for tune m 
consult hia ministers on the momentous questions that it raised, Popilhim drew a 
round the King with his stick and insisted upon having his amwer before /^tiochus 
stepped out of the ring. After a brief hesitation Antiochus gave Popillids to i^demtand 
that he accepted the Roman GovemmenPs terms without reservation. :^dently the 
paramount consideration in Antiochus's mind, when he subrmtted to a pubhc humilis- 
tion against which his fiery temperament must have vehemently rebelled, was the toow- 
ledge that, if he accepted the Roman challenge, he would assuredly bring upon himself 
ana bis empire a repetition of the disaster into which hia father Antiochus III had Dlun- 
dcred in the Romano- Seleucid War of iga-iSS B.c. At rtie «anic time, according to one 
modem Western master of the subject (Tarn, W. W. : The Greeks tn Bactrta Ma 
(Cambridge 1938, University Press), p. 192), Antiochus IV, when he turned me othtf 
cheek to the imperious Roman envoy in 168 b.c., was moved not only by pruden« wn 
also by ambition. According to this interpretation of Antiochus IV s policy and acts, tiw 
conquest of Egypt was for him a secondary aim which he was determined not to au w 
to divert his energies and resources from his primary aim of remcorporaung 
Seleucid Empire the whole of the Far East of the post-Alexandnne Hellenic World, 
including the vast new dominions which the Bactiian Greek prince pcm^iiM tM 
of Euthydemus had recently acquired on Indian ground south-east of the Hindu Kuso. 
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victory over Napoleon in tlie military campaign of a.d. 1812. For 
a Roman parallel to Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow we must look, 
not to any Seleucid feat of arms, but to the annihilating defeat 
which Crassus suffered in 53 B.c. at the hands of the Parthians; 
and even Crassus’ s catastrophe at Carrhae, appalling though it 
was in itself, did not bring tbe Roman Empire to the ground, as 
the Napoleonic Empire was brought down by the retreat from 
Moscow. It is evident that — in contrast to the utter inability of 
the Seleucidae to stand up, even in Asia, to a Roman assault — the 
Russians on their own ground W'ere more than a match for 
Napoleon. 

This military and political strength that was displayed by 
Russia in response to Napoleon’s challenge undoubtedly took 
Napoleon himself by surprise; and it does indeed demand some 
explanation, considering that Russia was a semi-barbarous off- 
shoot of Orthodox Christendom which had not begun to seek 
initiation into the ‘polite society’ of the modem Western World 
until the reign of Peter the Great; for, between the year 1689, 
which was the date of Peter’s effective accession to power, and the 
year 1812, in which Russia was called upon to tmdergo the tre- 
mendous ordeal of meeting an attack by a military genitis who 
commanded all the resources of Western and Centr^ Continental 
Europe, Peter’s bold experiment of transposing Russian life from 
a Byzantine to a modem Western key had been given no longer 
than 123 years to work itself out. How, then, are we to explain 
the remarkable outcome of the campaign of 1812? The credit Iot 
the tritimphant reaction of Russia to her searching Napoleonic 
test cannot all be assigned to the genius of Peter and to the perse- 
verance of his Westernizing successors in the government of &e 
Petrine Russian state; the surprising solidity which the Petrine 
structure now showed itself to possess must partly be attributed 
to the excellence of the sources from which Peter and his succe^ors 
had derived the Western technique and institutions and id^ 
with which they had been industriously leavening their Byzantine 
heritage. These Muscovite apostles of Westernization had turned 
in, the first instance to Holland, and thereafter to the Protestant 
parts of Germany; and from these quarters they had obtained a 
modem Western version of the medieval Western culture of Flan- 
ders and Northern Italy which possibly had more life in it ^^^^n 
the Hellenism which the Seleucid Empire imported in the third 
and second centuries B.c. from an Athens who by then had passed 
the prime in which she had been ‘the education of Hellas ^ without 


* For the decadence of Athem see 
In the third and second centuries b.c< 


IV. C <iii) (c) 2 (a), vol. iv, pp- 363-74> *haeve. 
however, Athens, was only one of the sources 
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having handed on her torch to any younger or more lively 

disciples. 

While this invigoratingly Westernized Russia taxed Napoleon’s 
military strength on the Continent to a point at which it gave way 
under the strain, the naval and economic discomfiture of the 
would-be maker of a Western universal state was the work of 
Great Britain; and here is a second opponent of Napoleon’s ambi- 
tions who — more clearly still than Petrine Russia — is without a 
counterpart in the ranks of the adversaries with whom Rome had 
to settle accounts in the third and second centuries B.c. 

England was not, as Russia was, a recent and outlandish recruit 
to the company of the Great Powers of the Western World. She 
had been reckoned among their number since the beginning of 
the modem chapter of Western political history and, in the cul- 
tural life of Western Christendom, she had never ceased to play 
a part which was as intimate as it was active. She had, however, 
adopted at the turn of the Medieval and the Modem Age,* and 
had persistently pursued ever since, a foreign policy in which she 
was singular among modem Western or Westernized Powers. 
For some three centuries, ending in Napoleon’s day, all the other 
combatants in the modem Western gladiatorial arena had been 
contending on Flemish and Rhenish and Lombard battle-fields, 
with a zest which seemed to be proof against disillusionment, for 
the prize of hegemony over the derelict domain of the broken- 
down medieval city-state cosmos. Great Britain, alone among her 
peers, had shown herself unwilling to play for this stake. Indeed, 
the British had avoided being drawn into the Continental Euro- 
pean arena at all except to the trifling extent to which they might 
find it expedient to take a hand in Continental ‘side-shows’ for 


in the heart of Hellas frona which the Seleucid Empire drew its draughts of Hellenic 
culture and its drafts of Greek setders. In another context (IV. C (i), vol. iv, pp. 20-3, 
above) we have already observed that the Ionian Greek city-states along the western 
seaboard of Asia Minor, which had been under an eclipse at the noontide of Athens* 
brilliance in the fifth century b.c., re-emerged in full splendour post Alexandrum^ wheh 
Athena was in, full decline. In the judgement of Tam (op. cit., p. 34, cited already in 
V. C (i) (d) 4, p, 43.3, footnote i, above) apropos, not of Athens alone, but of Hellas 
as a whole, ‘there is small sign of* decadence ‘uown to about the middle of the second 
centiuy B.c.*, and ‘to talk much about Greek decadence prior at any rate to the Christian 
Era would . . . give a very false impression*. In the Transeuphratean dominions of the 
Seleucid Monarchy the rctransference of political power from Greek to Iranian hands, 
which .was the political consequence of the collapse of the Seleucid rdgime m those 
regions, ‘had the somewhat unexpected result of instilling fresh vigour into* the Greeks 
‘and leading to a stronger assertion of their Greekhood, if wc may judge by what hap- 
pened in the siphere of literature and learning*. 

* The substitution of abstention for intervention in Continental European affairs w 
the rule of English foreign policy took place between a.d. X439 and a.d. 1558. The 
history of England* s foreign relations during that transitional period makes it evid^ 
that the abatentionist policy which the United Kingdom was afterwards to pursue with 
might and main, as one of its most precious privileges, had originally been adopted 
England against the grain, under force maieure (see III, C (li) (i&), vol. lii, p. 360 
Wbove), 
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the^ sake of furthering the acquisitive enterprises overseas upon 
wiuch all British energies and interests and ambitions were now 
being steadily concentrated. The underlying aim of British states- 
manship in this age was to take advantage of the other Powers’ 
infatuation with Continental enterprises which in British estima- 
tion were not worth their fabulous market price, in order to s'weep 
into the British net as many as possible of the overseas annexes 
of the modem W'estem W^orid, which could be won at less cost 
and retained with less effort because the statesmen w’ho dictated 
the policy of Great Britain’s Continental rivals were prone to 
estimate the present value of these outlying and undeveloped 
estates at a very much lower figure than that at which thia value 
was assessed by the business acumen of ‘a nation of shopkeepers’ 
who were accustomed to dealing in ‘futures’. 

This eccentric British policy of eschewing Continental adven- 
tures and concentrating upon expansion overseas had become 
firmly established long before ^Q^apoleon’s appearance on 
scene ; and, when the Corsican adventurer made his supreme and 
all but successful effort to win for hia adopted country France — 
or perhaps, rather, for the Corsican himself from a convenient 
Frenchr base of operations — ^that elusive Continental hegemony 
which had been the dream of every Continental Great Power for 
the past three hxmdred years, his brilliant failure in playing this 
old-fashioned Continental game produced one definite and per- 
manent result which was certainly the last thing that the Emperor 
of the French had either foreseen or desired when he embarked on 
his extraordinary career. In failing to achieve his own imperialistic 
ambitions, Napoleon incidentally gave his British arch-enemies an 
incomparable opportunity for achieving theirs. 

The Napoleonic gambit came as a veritable godsend to a genera- 
tion of British imperialists who, at the turn of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, had hardly yet begun to recover from their 
disheartening experience of seeing the first British attempt at 
building an overseas empire checkmated in the American Revolu- 
tionary War of 1775—83. British statesmanship accordingly exerted 
itself to extract the utmost possible advantage out of a situation 
in which Napoleon had become master of the Continent while 
Great Britain remained mistress of the seas. Beyond the coasts 
of his European ^erra^rwia the Emperor of the French was so 
impotent in the face of British sea-power that he could neither 
recover the lost French foothold in India^ nor make any better 

.1 T[^e only effect of Napoleon’s abortive attempts to re-establisb relations of diplo- 
matic military co-operation between France and the rulers of some of the indigenous 
‘successor-states* of the Mughal Raj in India was to move the British to sweep off the 
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use of the title-deeds to Louisiana, when he reacquired them 
from Spain, ^ than to sell them cheap to the United States, who 
was the only bidder in a position to t^e delivery.^ And, when the 
Corsican war-lord eventually overran the metropolitan territories 
of the Spanish Crown in the Iberian Peninsula, the only pemaanent 
effect of this inconclusive and ephemeral Continental European 
exploit of Napoleonic arms was to open to British commerce the 
vast Spanish overseas empire in South and Central America — 
where the Spanish colonists eagerly seized upon the ch^ce of 
throwing off the incubus of the mother- country’s hitherto jealously 
guarded monopoly of the colonial trade. Again, Napoleon’s domi- 
nation and eventual annexation of Holland gave Great Britain an 
excuse — of which she fully availed herself — for taking possession 
of the Dutch colonies in Africa and the Indies. Indeed, by the 
time when Napoleon was riding for his Russian fall. Great Britain 
had succeeded in drawing to herself the markets and sources of 
supply of the whole of the Overseas World, and in planting her 
flag over a considerable part of it into the bargain; and there 
was a double relation of cause-and-effect between these lucrative 
British economic and political acquisitions overseas and Napoleon’s 
fatal march on Moscow. For one thing, Napoleon found one 
of his pretexts for making war on Russia in the Tsar’s revolt 
against the economic sacrifices that his unwilling collaboration in 
Napoleon’s anti-British ‘Continental System’ had been exacting 
from him; but — ^more important, by far, than this — it was Great 
Britain’s access, in defiance of the master of Continental Europe, 
to the economic resources of the entire Overseas World that had 
supplied her with the financial means of keeping up single-handed 
the struggle against Napoleon at the height of Napoleon’s power; 
and it was the stimulus of this British example, and the expecta- 
tion of obtaining British financial aid if they had courage to take 
the British political cue, that emboldened the poverty-stricken 
but populous Powers of Eastern Europe — ^with Russia in the van 

Indian chess-board a number of the pawns that had been lying there at their mercv 
ever since they had got this Indian game into their own hands by eliminating the French 
player through their victory in the Seven Years* War. The struggle against Napoleon 
was carried on by the British Government with so great an economy of British land- 
forces on the European Continent that Great Britain found herself able to make exten- 
sivf and decisive additions to her territorial holdings in India at a time when she was 
waging war against Napoleon with all her might at sea dnd in the cconoinic field. 

* King Louis’ Government had ceded Louisiana to its ally Sp^n in the peace 

settlement of 1763. Napoleon extorted the title-deeds from the Spanish Government 
in IcSoo iund sold them to the United States Government iii 1803 (see II, D (li), voL n, 
p. 67, above); , ^ -i. * 

* The United States was in a position to take delivery of Louisiana, even if 
Britain had objected to the transaction, because she was the only Power except w 
Spanish Empire that marched with Louisiana along a land-frontier* and because. (unlike 
Spain) the United States was militarily stronger than Great Britain was on the North 
American Continent. 
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and with Prussia and Austria successively swinging back into 
line with her — to resume, in and after 1S12, the struggle on land 
against a Corsican war-lord who in 1809 had to all appearance 
established once for all his own military ascendancy on the Con- 
tinent. 

It is manifest, then, that Napoleon’s attempt to attain in his 
own world in the nineteenth century of the Christian Era that 
complete supremacy ’which the Romans did attain in their world 
in the second century B.c. was frustrated by the resistance of two 
adversaries of a kind and a calibre that the Scipios never had to 
reckon with. If we mentally eliminate both Great Britain with 
her overseas hinterland and Russia with her ^Asiatic hinterland 
from the list of the factors ’with which Napoleon still had to settle 
accounts after his fourth victory over Austria in 1S09, and thus 
leave him (in our imagination) no adversaries to deal with from 
that time onwards save an already enfeebled Austria and Prussia 
and a long since decrepit Spain, we can hardly doubt that under 
these imaginary conditions Napoleon — even if we still condemned 
him to die as prematurely on an unovertumed throne as he actually 
died in captivity at Saint Helena — ^would have succeeded before 
his early death in 1821 in imposing his own dominion upon the 
whole of our imaginarily shrunken Western World as decisively as 
Rome did succeed in imposing hers upon the whole of the Hellenic 
World by the year 146 b.c. Even, however, if we agree that this 
conclusion would follow from our hypothesis, there is a further 
question which we shall have to ask ourselves. Assuming that, in 
a Western World that we have imaginarily restricted to the con- 
fines of Continental Europe west of the Niemen and north-west 
of the Ottoman frontiers, Napoleon had indeed been successful in 
establishing a complete universal state in the course of the yearn 
that he had at his disposal between 1809 and 1831, would this 
Napoleonic erection have been likely to be still stancfing at the 
present day ? In normal circumstances our answer to this question 
would be confidently affirmative, considering that the normal 
expectation of life of a universal state is a span of about 4<^ years.^ 
In the case in point, however, there is a particular consideration 
which suggests that, even if Napoleon had not been prevented 
from establishing his universal state by the operation of those 
British and Russian factors 'which we have now hypothetically 
eliminated, the Corsican empire-builder’s wwk would have proved 
ephemeral because it would anyhow have carried in itself the seeds 

of its own destruction. -kt 1 > 

These dragon’s teeth had been so'wn, long before Napoleon s 

I The statistical evidence for this Time-span is examined in Fart XI, below. 


VOL. V X 
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day, in the French field which was his indispensable base of 
military and political operations ; for there was one vital point in 
which Napoleon’s France departed from the standard type of 
empire-building communities that serve as instruments for the 
establishment of universal states. 

In our inquiries into the character and the provenance of 
empire-building communities* we have found that, although it is 
exceptional for them to be wholly alieri in culture from the society 
in whose service they are working, it is usual for them to be out- 
lying communities which have been trained in the stem school 
of border warfare against barbarians and have there acquired a 
military prowess and a political common sense which they even- 
tually turn to accoimt in forcibly uniting under their own rule the 
hitherto warring members of the disintegrating body social to 
which they themselves belong. In this situation, which we may 
take to be the normal one, the service rendered to a distracted 
society by the community which provides it with its universal 
state is apt to be exclusively political and military; and, although 
the social boon of a universal peace imposed by main force is of 
inestimable value to a society that has arrived at the extremity of 
a ‘Time of Troubles’, the policeman’s timely virtues do not 
exhaust all the surviving values of life, even in a society which has 
been spiritually as well as materially impoverished by a long 
course of self-laceration. The moral rally which is perhaps one 
of the necessary conditions for the successful establishment of a 
universal state could hardly be achieved if the bruised reed of the 
afflicted society’s cultural heritage had been utterly broken; and 
the cultural, in contrast to the political and military, materials for 
the construction of a universal state are apt to be provided, not 
by the empire-building wardens of the marches, but by the 
militarily and politically decadent communities in the heart of a 
disintegrating world whom the empire-builders have forcibly 
united by subjecting them, willy-nilly, to their own high-handed 
domination. In fact, there is apt to be a certain exchange of socid 
services between the empire-builders and their subjects on the 
lines of Horace's famous verses: 

Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit et artes 

Intulit agresti Latio 

and it is this element of reciprocity that paves the way for a mulual 
understanding between two parties who have been brought into 
partnership originally by the sheer force of the dominant party s 
If we are right in believing that such an exchange of cuJturai 

T See V. C (i) (c) pp. and V. C (i) (c) 4 , P- 34i, above. 

a Horae-: Epistles, Book II, ep. i, 11. xs6-7- 
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and politico-military services is a normal process in the life of a 
universal state, and that this kind of social commerce between the 
divers members of the body politic is no less necessary for the 
preservation of health than is the circulation of blood in the human 
body, then we cannot feel sure that the ]?^apoleonic universal state, 
if it had ever been definitively established, would even then have 
been capable of keeping alive; for in the Napoleonic Empire there 
was no reciprocity at all between the French empire-builders and 
their Italian and Belgian and German subjects; the cultural ideas 
were a French contribution, as well as the administrative institu- 
tions and the military force and the political content of these 

* THis exceptionally one-sided economy of tlie I^apoleonic Empire vrill appear tlie 
remarkable when ■we remind ourselves that the conquered epigoni of the medievai 
Western cu'ty-state cosmos had culhiral gifts to give, and that these gifts were of a 
has usually been acceptable to the empire -builders of a universal state. T'he 
^assical German literature, which was at its zenith at the time when the N^apoleonic 
Empire was established, was penetrated through and through with both the sense of 
promiscuity and the sense of unity (see Bruford, W. H.: Germany in the Eighteenth 
Century (Cambridge 193 5 * XJniv’ersity Press), pp. 304— S); and the great Pranccnian 
exponent of this school of thought and feeling once met the Corsican empire-builder 
face to face. Yet this encounter between Goethe an 1 hlapoleon was merely picturesque 
and not historic; for Goethe did not captivate hJapolecn, whereas I'^apoleon, for his 
P_^rt, did^ captivate Heine. This might, no doubt, be discounted as an easy conquest, 
since Heine was a Bhenish inan-of-letters who was also a Jew; and for the Jews of the 
Rhineland the French conquest spelt social emancipa'tion. A more impressive triumph 
of French cultural ideas was their captivation of the Teutonic souls W’hich were the 
authors of the Befreiungshrieg and the Italian souls which were the authors of the 
Bisorgimento, 

Why was it, then, that the French (to their own undoing) succeeded in imposing their 
ideas, as well as their imperium^ upon the epigoni of the medieval city-s'tate cosmos 
when the Germans, at any rate, had ideas of ■their own to contribute to the social outfit 
of a nascent universal state ? Perhaps the explanation is that the sd-disant French 
‘Ideas of 17S9’ triumphed in the domain of the disintegrating city-state cosmos in 
virtue of their original provenance from the very quarters which they were now invading 
from abroad- 

In other contexts (for example, in III. C (ii) (^), vol. iii, pp. 350—63 and 369--71; 
IV. C (i), vol. iv, p. 19; IV. C (iii) (c) z (a), vol. iv, pp. 283—4, above) we have 
already observed that the one-sided economy of the Napoleonic Empire was a piece of 
poe^tic justice; for, while there may have been a lack of reciprocity between the living 
generation of the French empire-builders and the living generation of their non-French 
subjects inasmuch as the cultural as well as the political and military contributions 
were now all coming from -the French side, the Frenchmen of NapoIeon*s generation 
who were conferring these cultural benefits on their Italian contemporaries and subjects 
were thereby repaying a cultural debt which had been contracted by these Frenchmen’s 
ancestors to Italians of an earlier age. The French culture with which Napoleon inocu- 
lated Italy was a Transalpine version of a North Italian culture which had radiated out 
into the Transalpine and Transmarine parts of Western Christendom at ■the time of 
transition from the Medieval to the Modem Age of Western history. In the Transalpine 
form in which this originally North Italian culture was reintroduced into Italy by the 
French empire-builders of the Napoleonic Age, the wine was almost as strange as it 
was stimulating to the epigoni of those medieval Northern Italians who had produced 
the first vintage of it. At "the same time the ultimately North Italian origm of this 
modem Italianistic culture from the farther side of the Mps did not count for nothing-y- 
as can be seen by comparing ■the avidity with which this French gift was welcomed in 
Lombardy and Tuscany and the Romagna with the repugnance that it exrited in the 
continental half of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies — a piece of Italian territory which 
had been merely a colonial annex (see p. 622, above) to the Italian part of ^e mediev'_^ 
Western city-state cosmos, (For the recalcitrance against the Napoleonic regime m 
the Kingdom of Sicily beyond the Faro see Johnston, R. M.; The Napoleamc Empire in 
Southern Italy (London 1904, Macmillan, 2 yojs.). ^ 

Finally, we may observe that, in the precipitation and dissemination of the ^Ideas 
of 1789’, Flanders as well as Northern Italy played its part. W'hiie the arch-disseminator 
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iddes napoleoniennes was a leaven of disruption which was as swift 

as it was potent in its working. ^ 

This internal ferment perhaps did as much to break the Napo- 
leonic Empire up as the external shock of Napoleon’s military and 
economic collisions with Russia and Great Britain; and this was 
not all; for the fermentation, of French ideas in Italian and 
Belgian and German minds did more than merely wreck the 
momentary political structure which had served as a carrier for 
these revolutionary mental germs. This spiritual upheaval also 
dispelled beyond recall^ a three-hundred-years-old constellation 
of political forces in Europe which had made the momentary 
establishment of a Napoleonic Empire possible. It effectively put 
an end to a situation in which a central cluster of small weak states 
had been affording a battle-ground to be fought over and a prize 
to be competed for by the rival members of a surrounding circle 
of Great Powers. In fact, the universal state with which the 
medieval Western city-state cosmos was duly endowed, at the close 
of its ‘Time of Troubles’, by the Corsican empire-builder’s de- 
monic exertions, had a psychological effect upon its beneficiaries 
which was just the opposite of that which a universal state usually 
produces. Instead of serving — as the Roman and the Achaemenian 
and the Ottoman Empire did each serve — as a sovereign rest-cure, 
it acted as a dynamic stimulus which spiritually transfigured the 
North Italians and Swabians and Rhinelanders and Belgians of 
Napoleon’s generation by turning the weary epigoni of an expiring 
civilization into eager participants in one that was still throbbing 
with life.3 In fact, the advent of the Napoleonic regime, at the 

Napoleon Buonaparte himself was a Corsican of Florentine ancestry who found himself 
a citizen of revolutionary France owinj? to the acquisition of his native island by the 
French Crown in the reign of Louis XV (see p. 623, footnotes x and 2, above), the 
arch-precipitator Robespierre was a native of Arras who found himself a citizen of revo- 
lutionary France owing to the acquisition of his native city-state by the French Crovm 
in the reign of Louis XIV. 

* Read Heine^s brilliant phantasy in *Das Buch Lc Grand*: 

‘Parbleu! wie viel verdanke ich nicht dem franzdsischen Tambour, der so lange bei 
uns in Quartier lag, und wie ein Teufel aussah, und doch von Herzen so engelgut war, 
und so ganz vorzdglich trommelte. . . . Monsieur Le Grand wusste nur wenig gebro- 
chenes Deutsch, nur die Hauptausdriicke — Brot, Kuss, Ehre — doch konnte er sich auf 
der Trommel sehr gut verstSndUch machen; z. B. wenn ich nicht wusste, was das 
Wort **libertd** bedeute, so trommelte er den Marseiller Marsch — und ich verstand 
ihn. Wusste ich nicht die Bedeutung des Wortes **dgalit6*’, so trommelte er den Mj^ch 
*‘9a ira, ca ira , . . les aristocrats & la lanteme!** — und ich verstand ihn. Wusste ichnicht, 
was **bfitise** sei, so trommelte er den Dessauer Marsch, den wir Deutschen, wie auch 
Goethe berichtet, in der Champagne getrommelt — und ich verstand ihn. Er wollte mir 
mal das Wort **rAllemagne’* erkliiren, und er trommelte jcnc allzu einfache Urmelodie, 
die man oft an Markttagen bei tanzenden Hunden h6rt, nSlmlich Dum-Dum-Dura— 
ich Slrgerte mich, aber ich verstand ihn doch.* 

The first people to feel the effects of the German reaction to this French lesson were 
the French imperialists themselves. 

» The dcadliness of the blow which Napoleon dealt to the ancien rdgime as far as 
his own empire extended can be gauged from the completeness of the failure of the 
restoration that was attempted after Napoleon*3 overthrow. 

3 The classic description of this extraordinary effect of the Napoleonic rdgime m 
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turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, in these derelict 
areas in the heart of Western Christendom, which had fallen out 
of the race of Western progress since the close of the iMiddle Ages, 
served to draw these stranded Western communities back into the 
ever-rolling stream of Western life — just as, in the course of the 
hundred years immediately preceding the Napoleonic Age, certain 
Orthodox Christian communities under Ottoman rule — the 
Moreot Greeks and the Morava-Valley Serbs — who had never 
previously moved in a modem Western orbit, were drawn into 
the current of modem Western Civilization for the first time^ by 
the advent of a Venetian regime in the one case and of a Hapsburg 
regime in the other. 

If we pursue on the political plane our comparison between 
these three examples of cultural stimulation, we shall obser\^e a 
remarkable uniformity in the sequence of events. In all three 
cases the cultural stimulus was brought in by an alien, or virtually 
alien, political regime; in all three cases this regime had only a 
short life before it was overthrown — ^with a violence that it had 
provoked by the antecedent violence of its own original intrusion 
— in order to make way for a restoration of the ancien regime^ in 


recalling to life the dead-alive epigoni of the medieval Western city-state cosmos is to 
be found in Heine’s account, in his Reisebildery *I>as Buch Le Grand’, of the Napoleonic 
transformation of Dusseldorf. A brilliant picture of the working of the same miracle 
over the whole field of the German departments and dependencies of the Napoleonic 
Empire will be found in Fisher, H, A. L.: Studies in Napoleonic Statesmanship in 
Germany (Oxford 1903, Clarendon Press) — a book which is the fruit of a study of the 
original documents by an historian of a later age. The recalcitrance of ihs ci-dvcant 
Byzantine population of the Kingdom of Sicily-extra-Pharum towards a stimulus to 
which the Northern Italians, as well as the Western Germans, reacted so eagerly, may 
be studied in Johnston, op. cit. j • 

The vivifying effect of the Napoleonic regime m Lombardy and the Khmelana is 
notorious; but we must extend our survey to the Illyrian departments of the Fren^ 
Empire — a strip of ex-Venetian and ex-Hapsburg possessions at the remote south- 
eastern extremity of the Western World — ^in order to obtain the most impressi\^ tcsh- 
mony of all to the genius of the Napoleonic system for working miracles withm the 
span of a few years (1806 to 1813 in the case of Istria and Dalmatia; 1810 to iSiz m 
the case of Krain and Croatia). In these backward marches, 

‘Under the enlightened, if despotic, rule of Marshal Marmont, the long stagnation 
of the Middle Ages was replaced by feverish activity in every branch of Iffe. Adimms- 
tration and justice were reorganized, the Code Napoleon supersedmg the effete rnedieval 
codes ; schools, primary and secondary, commercial and agricultural, spr^g up m every 
direction; the first Croat and Slovene newspapers appeared; the old ^uild system w^ 
reformed and commercial restrictions removed; peasant propnet^y was mtroduced ; 
reafforestation was begun; and the splendid roads were cons^ct^ which are stall the 
admiration of every totixist, ... A well known story relates how the Emperor francis, 
during his visit to Dalmatia in 1818, plied his suite with questions as to the origin of 
the viious public works which struck his eye, and met ^th the m\^able a^wer: 
“The French Your Majesty.” — “Wirklich Schad’ dass s’ nit langer bhel^n sein ( It s 
a real pity they didn't stop longer”) exclaim^ the Mt^hed EmpOTr m to favorate 
Viennie dialect; and there the matter rested for eighty (Seton- atson, R. VV., 

The Southern Slav Question (London roii, Consitoble), p. ao). 

I In an earlier age of Western and Orthodox Christian history the Mor^ b^n 
subjected to the painful experience of being c^quered and domi^t^ 

Jdvinturers who had gone on ^the Fourth Crusade’. From this yoke 

Moreots had almost completed their own hberaffon by own ^orts 

arrival of the 'Osmanli empire-builders of an Orthodox Christian universal state. 
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all three cases, however, tiiis restoration was almost as short-lived 
as the intrusive regime which it had superseded ; and then in all 
three cases, when the ephemeral restoration had been dismantled 
in its turn, the subject communities, which had first been stimu- 
lated and had then been repressed, at length won their way to 
political freedom and at pnce made use of this freedom in order 
to organize themselves politically into national states of the pattern 
which had become common form in the Western Worlds by the 
time of the transition from the Modern Age to that ‘post-modem* 
epoch in which we find ourselves living to-day . 2 

This remarkably uniform sequence of events brings out the 
at first sight paradoxical yet at the same time unquestionable fact 
that in all three cases the culture which was introduced by the 
intrusive empire was directly inimical in the first place to the 
survival of the empire itself and in the second place to the national 
interests of the empire-building community. The explanation of 
this apparent paradox is to be found in a piece of antecedent 
history that has already come to our notice. 3 We have seen that 
the modem Western version of the medieval Western city-state 
culture was, in one of its aspects, an adaptation of this culture to 
the social conditions of the persistently feudal parts of Western 
Christendom, and that the necessary adjustment was made by 
transposing the standard unit of political articulation from the 
city-state to the kingdom-state scale. This pouring of the new 
wine of Italian efficiency into the old bottles of Transalpine 
feudal kingdoms had eventually generated a fresh political force 
with a new institutional expression.^ It had brought to birth that 
modem Western nationalism which can nowhere rest until it has 
expressed itself in the concrete form of a sovereign independent 
national state. The France which Napoleon used as the instru- 


* See Part I. A, vol. i, p, i, above. 

» The historical analogy which we have followed out above can perhaps be presented 
more graphically in the form of 'a table: 


Area* 

>Torthem Italy, 
Belgium, 

Swabia, XUxme> 
land, and Hansa 

Intrusive 

Empire, 

\ (The Napoleonic! 

( \ Empire I 

Period of 
Intrusion. 

X 797 '-i: 8 i 4 

Period of 
Restoration of i^e 
Ancien R^stmit. 

18x5-1848 

liberation and 
Organixation into 
National StaUx, 

1848-1871 

The Morea 

(The Venedanl 
\ Empire ; 

1690-17x5 

X7i5-i8ai 

x82x-x8a(9 

Serbia 

( The Danubian \ 
f Hapaburg > 

V Mozxarchy / 

X 7 X 8 -X 739 

X739— 1804 

1804-1838 


N.B. Belgium, in contrast to both Italy and Germany, succeeded in overthrowing 
the restoration regime as early as X830 and in establishing her sovereign independence 
as a national state as early as 183 x. 

3 In III. C (ii) (6), vol. iii, pp. 350-63, above. 

See IV. C (iii) (i) 8, vol. iv, p. 19S, above. 
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ment for his empire-bxiildiiig work had already learnt to think 
of herself as la Grande Nation \ and it was manifestly inevitable 
that the Italians and Belgians and Germans who had become 
the political pupils of the French, in the act of becoming their 
subjects, should revolt against a French Imperial regime which, 
for the sake of the aggrandizement of a nationally adult and eman- 
cipated France, was illogically and inequitably depriving these 
other nations in embryo of tie ‘natural right^ to national self- 
determination which the French had insistently^ claimed and suc- 
cessfully secured for themselves. It was in this sense that the 
Napoleonic French Empire carried with it the seeds of its own 
destruction in the non-French portions of its domain. And we 
shall be stating the same historical truth in other terms if we say 
that the principal benefit which Napoleon conferred upon the 
epigoni of the medieval Italians and Flemings and Swabians and 
Rhinelanders and Hanseatics by dragooning them all into his uni- 
versal state lay in the impulse which he thereby communicated to 
them — in diametrical opposition to his own life-work — ^to rise up 
at the first opportunity and insist upon dissecting the non-French 
territories of this short-lived French Empire into a number of 
new-fangled national ‘successor-states\ 

These Belgian and Italian and Crerman ‘successor-states’ of the 
Napoleonic French Empire did not supersede their involtmtary 
parent directly; for, as we have observed, the non-French national 
movements which the French Empire evoked were successf^y 
exploited for a season by the surviving heirs of the ancien regimCy 
who made a passing show of complacency towards the anti-French 
nationalism which had been kindled among their subjects by the 
experience of Napoleonic rule, until the explosion of the BefrHungs- 
krieg had done its negative work in bringmg the Napoleonic Em- 
pire to the ground — whereupon the legitimists abruptly changed 
their tactics and stretched out their hands to monopolize for them- 
selves once again a sovereignty which they could never have wrested 
back from the grip of the Corsican usurper if the German and 
Italian converts to ‘the Ideas of 1789’ had not so naively laboured 
for the profit of their hypocritical allies. ‘The kings crept out, the 
peoples stayed at home’; and it took the new-born nations thirty- 
three years — one third of a century — to win back the national 
rights which, in 1812-15, they had earned by pouring out Aeir 
blood and had lost through being made the victims of a political 
swindle. Thus the non-French national states of a ‘post-modem 
Western World which ultimately owe their existence to a ^p^ 
Iconic French stimulus have been foimded on the ruins of the 
post-Napoleonic restoration and not on th<^e of the Napoleomc 
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Empire itself; and so they cannot be regarded as the immediate 
authors of the Napoleonic Empire's overthrow. On the other hand 
their establishment has unquestionably had the effect of expung- 
ing once for all from the Western political horizon that prospect 
of a French hegemony over the Western World which was one 
of the constant concerns of Western statesmen not only during 
the brief episode of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars but 
throughout the two centuries ending in 1870; for the preponder- 
ance of la Grande Nation over rival Powers was due in large 
measure to the existence of a political no-man's-land on the 
farther side of France's northern and eastern frontiers ; and, since the 
time when this long-persisting vacuum was turned into a plenum 
by the successive crystallizations of a Belgian and an Italian and 
a German national state, France has lost her two-hundred-years- 
long pre-eminence’^ and has fallen to a level set by the relative 
strength of French "man-power' and French industrial power in a 
Western World which has now been politically rearticulated from 
one end to the other into an unbroken array of national states 
which all conform to a standard French pattern, though one of 

* By the time, in October 1938, when these lines were being revised for the press, 
it had come to look as if the pre-eminence which France had lost in 1870 had passed, 
after all, to Germany, notwithstanding the sensational set-back which Germany had 
suffered through her eventual defeat in the General War of 1914-18. On the eve of 
the twentieth anniversary of the Armistice of the nth November, 1918, it seemed that 
the outcome of that war, so far from blighting Germany's political prospects, might 
prove to have ensured the eventual predominance of Germany in Europe. In once for 
all establishing the principle of National Self-Determination as the moral basis for the 
articulation of Europe into parochial states, the peace settlement of 1919—20 (see IV. 
C (iii) (c) 2 (oc), yol, iv, p. 299, footnote i, above) had made it certain that, sooner or 
later, the 80 million Germans on the Continent would achieve their national unity in a 
single Reich which would have almost twice as large a population as the next largest 
European national state. At the same time the same peace settlement had also made it 
certain that, when this Pan-German Reich did arise, the intrinsic advantage over the 
other European Great Powers with which it would be endowed by its superiority in 
‘man-power' would be reinforced by the adventitious advantage of finding, on the 
farther side of its eastern and south-eastern frontiers, a political no-man’s-land like 
that which France had found beyond her eastern and northern frontiers from the reign 
of Eouis XIV to the reign of Napoleon III inclusive. When the political vacuum in 
Central Europe, from which France had profited for two hundred years, was filled at 
last in the nineteenth century by the crystallissation of the Belgian, Italian, and German 
national states, it was already in process of being replaced by a new vacuum in Eastern 
Europe. The break-up of the medieval Central European city-state cosmos in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries under the impact of the modernized kingdom-states of 
feudal Europe has had its historical counterpart in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies in the break-up of the modern East European dynastic states into national ‘suc- 
cessor-states' generated by the principle of Self-Determination. This process, which 
began in the early decades of the nineteenth century with the secession of the nuclei of 
a Serb and a Greek national state from the Ottoman Empire, was completed in the 
peace settlement of 1919—20 by the partition of the Ottoman and the Hapsburg Empire 
and the mutilation of the HohenzoUem and the Romanov Empire. The result was the 
creation, between the eastern frontier of the Weimar Republic and the western frontier 
of the Soviet Union, of an East European no-man's-land precariously tenanted by a 
dozen Kleinstaaten^ from Greece to Finland. In this situation it was perhaps inevitable 
that the truncated post-war Prussia- Germany should eventually be replaced by a 
Greater Germany including the German population which had been left stranded by 
the wreck of the Hapsburg Monarchy, ana that this ‘Third Reich' should then seek to 
dominate the non-German Kleinstaaten on its eastern and south-eastern flanks. 
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them has now crystallized, in the shape of a Greater Germany, on 
a physical scale which dwarfs ‘the Third Reich’s' French prototype.^ 

Our analysis of the Napoleonic Empire has now perhaps been 
carried as far as is necessary for the purpose of this Study; and w*e 
can sum up our results in the conclusion that Napoleon did not 
merely fail to achieve his aim but actually produced, through his 
unsuccessful endeavours, a number of results which he never 
intended or foresaw and which in combination entailed the para- 
doxical consequence of making it for ever impossible for any 
French successor of this fallen titan to emulate his career with a 
happier fortune. On the one hand Napoleon failed to weld the 
derelict domain of the medieval city-state cosmos in Italy and 
Germany and Belgium on to the living body of France in the bonds 
of a French Empire which was to perform the service of a Western 
tiniversal state. On the other hand Napoleon unintentionallv 
made the fortune of Great Britain in seeking to ride rough-shod 
over the obstacle which she obstinately presented to the attainment 
0/ the Corsican megalomaniac’s superlative ambitions; and he 
likewise unintentionally compromised the national prospects of 
Frmce herself by rousing his non-French subjects from their long 
political slumber and launching them on a new course of political 
activity which ended in the establishment of a Belgian and an 
Itahan and a German national state on tuc. continental threshold 
of France within less than three-quarters of a century from the 
year in which Buonaparte had entered on his meteoric career by 
descending upon Italy at the head of a revolutionary French army,* 

* If "we are right in seeing, in the contexnporary spectacle of a France now <x>wering 
under the_ menacing shadows of a ^totalitarian* Oerznany and Italy, the Tie me si s of the 
I**Tapoleonic French domination over the Oermans and Italians of a hundred years ago, 
we can put our finger upon corresponding reversals of fortune in the two other cases 
which we have brought into our comparison. In the same historical perspective the 
disruption of the IDanubian Mapsburg Monarchy through the prise of a Serbian lever 
in the General War of 19x4— x8 is to be regarded as the _ ■'mesis of the Hapsburg domi- 
^tion over the Serbs in 17x8—39; and even the Venetian domination over the Morea 
in X690— X715 has subsequently taken its toll from a United Italy by raising an obstacle, 
in the shape of a liberated and nationally awakened and consoliz^t^ Greece, to modem 
Italian endeavours to re-establish the medieval Italian Empire in the Levant, 

* It did, however, take the better part of these three-quarters of a century for the 
immense prestige of the Napoleonic Empire to evaporate. 

‘France, which had given the impulse to persoiMl freedom, was able to usher in 
greater freedom of trade through the Napoleonic treaty-system of 1860-70. l^gland 
might be treated as an exception by other nations. France was always an inspiration; 
and, although Free Trade had been an accomplished fact in England in the ’forties, and 
though the European movement was based originally on English economic writers, yet it 
needed the French advertisement and Napoleon III to make it European. It is difficult 
for us to realize the glamovu* which this France, rejuvenated after the wars of 18x5, was 
able to exercise on its contemporaries in the fint three-quarters of the nineteenth 
centuiy* (Knowles, L. C. A.: Economic Development in the Niiteteenth Oetttttry: France^ 
Germany y Russia and the United States (London 193Z, Routledge), p. 21). 

For the rble of France in the modem chapter of W^tem histo^ as interpreter and 
disseminator of Italian and English ideas see III. C (ii) (6), vol. Hi, pp. 369—71, above. 
For the Ftee Trade Movement in the Western 'World in the mid<He of the nineteenth 
century see IV. C (iii) (6) 4, vol. iv, pp; 172-4, above. 
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is a striking discord Corsican empire-builder’s consum- 

mate seli-irustration , „ , trnmo that proved to possess the 

sound of a revolutionary French tha^ F ^ ^ TheLneficiary 

miraculous power | corpse of a medieval Western city- 

of this miracle was conmiitted suicide^ four hundred years 

state cosmos which 
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Stag 'vhlt Ac effect of his rousing musre was bound 

r citinn that have previously passed through a phase of 

sociaTdecSe^Se dlL^edin more gerteral terms in IV. C (i), vol. rv, pp. r6-a3, 

’“"riie III. C (ii) (&), vol. iii, pp. 348-50, above. 
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EDWARD GIBBON’S CHOICE OF LINGUISTIC VEHICLE 

In the chapter to winch this Annex attaches it has been suggested 
that, in the competition between the English language and the 
FrGn.ch for the prize of becoming the hngtui fvcmcoL of an oecumeni- 
cal ‘Great Society’, English won its definitive victory in the course 
of the Seven Years* War, and that this view is supported by the 
testiniony of the life and letters of Edward Gibbon, who wrote his 
juvenilia in French while the war was still in progress, and his 
magnum opus in English after the war had ended in the discom- 
fiture of France and in the triumph of Great Britain. ^ In this 
connexion it may be apposite to quote certain passages from 
Gibbon’s own works, and one passage from a letter addressed to 
Gibbon by Hume, which, when read together, throw some light 
on the considerations that led Gibbon to adopt French as his 
vehicle in the first instance and afterwards to abandon French in 
favour of English. 

Gibbon’s motives for having recourse to French in his earliest 
literary venture have been recalled in retrospect by the author 
himself: 

*At Lausanne I composed the first chapters of my Essay* in French, 
the familiar language of my conversation and studies, in which it was 
easier for me to write than in my mother-tongue. After my return to 
England I continued the same practice, without any affectation, or 
design of repudiating (as Dr. Bentley would say) my vernacular idiom. 
... In modem times the language of France has been diffused by the 
merit of her writers, the social manners of the natives, the influence 
of the Monarchy, and the exile of the Protestants: several foreigners 
have seized the opportunity of speaking to Europe in this common 
dialect, and Germany may plead the authority of Leibniz and Frederic, 
of the first of her philosophers and the greatest of her kings. The just 
pride and laudable preju^ce of England has restrained the communi- 
cation of idioms; and, of all the nations' on this side of the Alps, my 
countrymen are the least practised and least perfect in the exercise of 
the French tongue. - - . The vanity of being the first English author in 
the French language might perhaps be excused; but, in sober tmth, I 
wrote, as I thought, in the most familiar idiom. *^ 

Gibbon’s persistence in the use of French in his unfinished and 
unpublished history of the rise of the Swiss Confederation drew 

I See V, C (i) (d) 6 (y), p. 506, with footnote 3, above. 

a Esscd star V Etude de la Lio^ature, written in 1759 and published in 1761. — 

3 Gibbon, Edward: The Autobiogrc^Mes of '^d Oiibon (London 1896, Murray),, 
pp. 17S» 176, and 300. 
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a friendly criticism from an already famous English man-of-letters 
who was Gibbon's older contemporary. In a letter addressed to 
Gibbon on the 24th October, 1767,* David Hume took the younger 
writer to task in the following terms : 

‘Why do you compose in French, and carry faggots into the wood as 
Horace says with regard to Romans who wrote in Greek ? I grant that 
you have a like motive to those Romans, and adopt a language much 
more generally diffused than your native tongue: but have you not 
remarked the fate of those two ancient languages in following ages ? The 
Latin, though then less celebrated, and confined to more narrow limits 
has in some measure outlived the Greek, and is now more generally 
understood by men-of-letters. Let the French, therefore, triumph in 
the present diffusion of their tongue. Our solid and increasing estab- 
lishments in America, where we need less dread the inundation of 
Barbarians, promise a superior stability and duration to the English 
language.' 

The impression made upon Gibbon's mind by the last of 
Hume’s points in the letter quoted above is attested by the mani- 
fest reminiscence in the following passage in The History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire — a passage which appears 
to have been written at least five years, and possibly as long as 
thirteen years,^ after Hume’s letter had reached Gibbon’s hands: 

Tf a savage conqueror should issue from the deserts of Tartary, he 
must repeatedly vanquish the robust peasants of Russia, the numerous 
armies of Germany, the gallant nobles of France, and the intrepid free- 
men of Britain; who, perhaps, might confederate for their common 
defence. Should the victorious Barbarians carry slavery and desolation 
as far as the Atlantic Ocean, ten thousand vessels would transport be- 
yond their pursuit the reinains of Civilized Society ; and Europe would 
revive and flourish in the American World, which is already filled with 
her colonies and institutions. America now contains about six millions 
of European blood and descent ; and their numbers, at least in the North, 
are continually increasing. Whatever may be the changes of their politi- 
cal situation, they must preserve the manners of Europe ; and we may 
reflect with some pleasure that the English language will probably be 
diffused over an immense and populous continent. 

By the time when these words were published, Gibbon had 
already staked his hopes of lasting fame upon the fulfilment of 

* The full text of this letter will be found in op. cit., p. ^77. 

* For the date of the writing of the * General Observations on the Fall of the Roman 
Empire in the West', in which this passajro occurs, see IV. C (iii) (if) 3, vol. iv, p. 148, 
footnote 3, above, in correction of III. C (ii) (6), vol. in, p. 3*1, footnote i. 

/ 3 Gibbon, Edward : T/te History of the Decline and Fall of ihe Roman Empire, chw. 
xxxvii: ‘General Observations on the Fall of the Roman Empire in the West*. The 
last of the sentences here quoted is a footnote and not part of the main text, and it is 
possible that this footnote was added as late as the year 1781, even if the ‘Observations* 
themselves were drafted before the 10th May, 1774 (for this terminits ante quern see 
IV. C (iii) (^) 3, vol. iv, p, 148, footnote 3, above). 
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Hume’s forecast by producing three volumes of The Decline and 
Fall in English; and his eventual choice of language was dramati- 
cally justified when an odd volume of The Decline atid Fall — 
fin d in g its way into a tract in the heart of North America which 
had been transformed, since Gibbon’s day, from virgin wilderness 
into the infant State of Illinois — ^fell into the hands of a certain 
young backwoodsman, unversed in any tongue but his native 
English, who was eagerly educating himself with the aid of the 
few books that he had managed to acquire. ^ It would be a pretty 
exercise for the fancy to compose, in Gibbon’s name and sude, 
some reflections on the American statesman’s intellectual debt 
to the English historian,^ could the latter have lived to learn of it. 
We should be on surer ground in guessing that, if Lincoln’s 
as well as Gibbon’s life could have been prolonged into the 
fourth decade of the twentieth century, these two masters of the 
English language would have been decidedly of one mind — in 
spite of their vast diversity in genius — in their judgement on the 
culture of which their mother-tongue had latterly become the 
vehicle in the Middle Western core of that ‘immense and populous 
continent’ over which the English language has now duly been 
diffused in an ironically barren fulfilment of Hume’s far-sighted 
prophecy.3 In placing themselves beyond the reach of another 
barbarian eruption from the Eurasian Steppe the European 
settlers in Noi^ America appear to have escaped from an imagi- 
nary danger of being barbarized from outside at the price of 
undergoing, at any rate for a season, a genuine barbarization of 
another kind which is far more difficult to withstand because it 
does not break in from abroad but wells up from the secret places 
of the heart. 

This latest (though assuredly not last) chapter in the cultural 
history of the Middle West bears out a thesis which has been put 
forward in this Study already in earlier passages.^ 


1 See Ludwig, Ezxiil: lAncolni Hnglisb. translation (l,«osdon and ISiew 'iork 

Putnam), p. 36. _ _ _ , 

2 This volume of The Decline and Fall came into Lincoln’s hands at New Salem at 
a critical moment in his career, in the interval between his momento^ voyage down 
river to New Orleans and back and his first entry into piolitics. The future sta te s m a n 
was not more than twenty-three years old at l^e time; his n^d at that age m^t have 
been at least as impressionable as it showed itself to be in its matimty ; and it s«ms 
reasonable to assume that the impression made by any particuto b^k would be in 
inverse ratio to the number of the books that the yoimg man had had an opportumty 

^OT^§ie^eterioration of culture in the Middle W«t the U^ed Stat« 
close of the nineteenth century see Lynd, R. S, and H. M.: Mtddletotvn: A Study tn 
American Ctdture (London 1929, Constable), . ^ ^ 

+ See rV. C (iii) (^), vol. iv, pp. ii9-33> and V. C (i) (c) 3, m the present volume, 

PP- 334 - 7 , above. 
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CUJUS REGIO, EJUS RELIGIO? 

In the chapter to which this Annex refers we have found reason 
for believing that, when the philosophies thought out by the 
Dominant Minority and the religions discovered by the Internal 
Proletariat encounter one another in a competition for the con- 
version of souls, the outcome of the contest between them is apt 
to bear out the dictum of a modem Western psychologist that 
‘great innovations never come from above; they come invariably 
from below\* On this spiritual plane it is, indeed, the Internal 
Proletariat, and not the Dominant Minority, that proves to be the 
victor as a rule, on the showing of an empirical survey of a number 
of cases in point. But we are still left with the question whether 
the Dominant Minority has it in its power to make up for its 
spiritual weakness by bringing its physical strength into play and 
forcing a philosophy or a religion upon its subjects, from above 
downwards, by means of a political pressure which might be none 
the less effective for being illegitimate. 

If we now examine the historical evidence on this head, we shall 
find that in general the Dominant Minority’s efforts to impose a 
philosophy or a religion upon the Internal Proletariat by political 
means are apt to be as unsuccessful — at any rate in the long run — 
as its analogous efforts to hold the External Proletariat at bay by 
military force along an artificial stationary frontier.^ 

This finding contradicts outright one of the sociological theories 
of the Enlightenment during the Hellenic ‘Time of Troubles’; for, 
according to this theory, the deliberate imposition of religious 
practices and beliefs from above downwards, so far from being 
impossible or even unusual, has actually been the normal origin 
of religious institutions in societies in process of civilization. This 
theory has been applied to the religious life of Rome in the follow- 
ing celebrated passage in the work of the historian Polybius (vive- 
bat circa 206-128 b.c.): 

‘The point in which the Roman constitution excels others most con- 
spicuously is to be found, in my opinion, in its handling of Religion. In 
my opinion the Romans have managed to forge the main bond of their 
social order out of something which the rest of the world execrates: I 
mean, out of Superstition. In dramatizing their Superstition theatri- 
cally and introducing it into private as well as into public life, the 

* C. O. Jung, quoted in V. C (i) (d') 6 (8), on pp. 567-8, above. 

* For the usual outcome of such relations between the Dominant Minority and the 
Barbarians see Part VIII, below. 
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Romans Have gone to the most extreme lengths conceivable; and to 
many observers this will appear extraordinary. In my opinion, how- 
cver, the Romans have done it with an eye to the masses.^ If it were 
possible to have an electorate that was composed exclusively of sages, 
this chicanery might perhaps be unnecessary; but, as a matter of fact, 
the masses are always unstable and always full of lawless passions, irra- 
tional temper and violent rage; and so there is nothing for it but to 
control them by “the fear of the unknowm” and play-acting of that sort. 
I fancy that this was the reason why our forefathers introduced among 
the masses those theological beliefs and those notions about Hell that 
have now become traditional; and I also fancy that, in doing this, our 
ancestors were not working at random but knew just what they were 
about. It might be more pertinent to charge our contemporaries with 
lack of sense and lapse from responsibility for trying to eradicate Reli- 
gion, as we actually see them doing. 

This late Hellenic utilitarian theory of the origins of Religion in 
societies in process of civilization is about as remote from the truth 
as the modem W^estem social-contract theory of the origins of 
states. If we now proceed to examine the e\ddence, wre shall find 
that, while political power is perhaps not completely impotent to 
produce effects upon spiritual life, its ability to act in this field is 
dependent on the presence of certain special combinations of 
circumstances; and we shall also find that, even then, its range 
of action is very narrowly circumscribed. In fact, in the history of 
the occasional endeavours of political potentates to make their wills 
prevail in the religious sphere by bringing into play the political 
means at their command, successes are exception^ and failures are 
the rule. 

To take the exceptions first, we may observe that political poten- 
tates do sometimes succeed in establishing a cult when this cult 
is an expression, not of any genuine religious feeling, but merely 
of some political sentiment that is masquerading in a religious 
disguise; and in such a case the feat is perhaps not even very 
difficult to achieve if the political sentiment which the ruler selects 
for embodiment in a pseudo-religious ritual is one that is already 
strongly flowing as a spontaneous popular current — such as, for 
example, the thirst for political unity in a society that has drunk 
to the dregs the bitter cup of a ‘Time of Troubles’. In these par- 
ticular circumstances a 3 ruler who has already won a hold over his 
subjects’ hearts as their human saviour^ may sometimes even 

1 In this sentence and what follows, Polybius credits the dominant minority in the 
Roman Commonwealth with having deliberately and successfully put into practice a 
precept that is cold-bloodedly commended by Strabo in a passage that has been quoted 
in V. C (i) id) 6 (S), p. 561, above.-— AJ.T. 

2 Polybius: Historiae, Book VI, chap. 56. 

3 For the figure of ‘the saviour with the sword* see V. C (ii) (a), vol. vi, pp. 178-213, 
below. 
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succeed in establishing a cult in which his own office and person 

and dynasty are the objects of worship.’^ 

The classic example of this tour de force is the deification of 
human rulers in a disintegrating Hellenic World. The practice 
began, in the first generation after the breakdown, with the pay- 
ment of divine honours in Samos to Lysander — ^the Lacedaemon- 
ian commander who had delivered the ‘knock-out blow* in the 
Atheno-Peloponnesian War^ — and it continued in the deification 
of Alexander the Great and his successors, until it reached its 
climax in the deification of Julius Caesar and Caesar Augustus and 
the subsequent Roman Emperors for the next two and a half 
centuries. For that length of time this worship of the Roman 
Emperors was a success, because it provided an appropriate means 
of expressing a sense of devout gratitude towards the Principate 
which was deeply and widely felt. Throughout that age a majority 
of the inhabitants of the Hellenic universal state which the Caesars 
had established were devoutly and sincerely grateful for the price- 
less gift of unity and peace which the Principate had conferred 
upon the Hellenic World at the end of four centuries of storm and 
stress; and, as they also appreciated the supreme difficulty of the 
achievement, as well as its supreme value for themselves, they 
were ready to acquiesce without much heart-searching (until the 
advent of Christianity) in the idea that the authors of such acts as 
this must be beings of a superhuman order.3 

Hie vir, hie est, tibi quern promitti saepius audis, 

Augustus Caesar, divi genus, aurea condet 
saecula qui rursus Latio regnata per arva 
Saturno quondam, super et Garamantas et Indos 
proferet imperium.^ 

And this Virgilian acclamation of Augustus as a living god has an 
equally famous Horatian parallel: 

Caelo tonantem credidimus lovem 


regnare; praesens divus habebitur 
Augustus adiectis Britannis 
imperio gravibusque Persia. * 

To evoke such strong feelings as these for a worldly saviour and 
for a political institution is an impressive achievement. Yet the 


* S«e IV. C (iii) (c) a (jS), vol. iv, p. 408, footnote 3, above. 

3 Plutarch: t,ife of Lysander, chap. 18 (citinj^ Duns). ^ 

3 For the sense of the unity of Mankind that is awakened during, and in consequence 
of the disintegration of a civilization, see V. C (i) (d) 7, vol. vi, pp, to 

the gratitude that is evoked by the founders and upholders of universal states, see also 
V. G (ii) (a), vol vi. p. Jc8x, below. For the penitence of Augustus see V. C CO W 
a, p. 78, and V. C (1) id) 5, p. 435, above, and V. C (n) (a), vol. vi, p. 187, 

f Virgil: Aeneid, Book VI, 11 . 79X-5; The sarM semi-reli^ous note of ven^aU^ for 

Augustus Is also struck by the same poet in Aeneid, Book 11 , 0 . 67 ^8 1; m '* 

11 . soo-i ; and in Eclogues, No. I, passim. « Horace ; Carmtna, Book III, Ode v, U. i 4 - 
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spontaneous emotional attitude on which the Imperial Cult in the 
Hellenic universal state depended for its vitality^ did not survive 
the first collapse of the Roman Empire at the turn of the second 
and third centuries of the Christian Era. As soon as the storm 
rose again and the stress once more made itself felt, the Emperors 
themselves became conscious that their now fast wilting official 
divinity was incapable of standing the strain unaided; and those 
of them who were blessed with foresight and initiative began to 
cast about for some supernatural sanction behind and beyond their 
own tarnished and discredited Imperial Genius.^ While there may 
have been nothing but the whim of a spoilt and childish pervert 
behind the religious revolution which was attempted by Elagabaius 
[imperahat a.d. 218—33) when this changeling-Caesar presented 
himself in Rome as the servant of the local Sun-God of the Syrian 
city of Emesa whose hereditary high priest he happened to be,^ 
we may confidently attribute a higher motive and a more serious 
purpose to Aurelian {imperahat A.n. 370-5)^ and to Constantins 


1 For the gratitude of the subjects — even more than the citizens — of the Roman 

Empire to Augustus and his successors in the Principate for the neart two centvnies see 
in particular two Oreek inscriptions in honour of Augustus that ^e quoted in Gall, 
A. von: BoxxtXeCa rot? &€ov (Heidelberg 1926, Winter), p. 453* general Charles- 

worth, M. P. : ‘Providentia and Aetemitas’ in The S-ortsard Theological JRevieto, vol. 
xziz. No. 3, April 1936; and the same scholar’s Raleigh Lecture on The Virtzi^ of a 
Roman Emperor (London 1937, Milford). For the corresponding transfigur^on or 
Augustus, in big grateful subjects* minds, from an unscrupulous and rutWess djictotor 
into a superhuman Saviour of Society see Wendland, P.: Die HeUerdstisch^Romische 
Kidtitr, 2nd and 3rd ed- (TQbingen 1912, Mohr), pp. 143—4- August^ was not, of 
course, the first Roman saviour to evoke this sense of gratitude in the hearts of the 
Greek and Oriental subjects of Rome and to have divine honours paid to him in conse- 
quence. In the preceding generation the same subjecte had shown the same feelm^ 
in the same way towards Augustus’s adoptive father Divus Julius and towards Juliuses 
rival Pompey. It was Pompey who took the first steps on the Roman Go't^en^ent s 
behalf to restore order in regions which the Senate had been content to leave der^^ 
during the himdred years (167-67 B.c.) that had elapsed since the end of the Tn^ 
Prt rnay io-TVyar-fjd firiian 'W'ar; and the impression that his work made on the benencianes 
was deep and lasting. Cicero testified that *omnes nunc in iis locis Gnaeum Pompeium 
sicut aliquem non ex hac urbe missum sed de caelo delapsum intuentur’ iDe Irnpeno 
Gnaei Pompeii, chap. 41). And, nearly two centuries later, the Emperor Hatoan de- 
clared that, as he travelled over the World, he found it full of temples dedicated to 
Pompey (Gall, A. von, op. cit., p. 452)- „ ^ ^ „ 

2 Even at the zenith of the Pax Augusta Divus Caesar ]^d perhaps, after aJU, been 

an idol with feet of clay- Though he was acclaimed as a saviour, . . . « . , . 

‘This salvation was merely on the material plane and was limited to We on 
and, though it may have brought relief and prosperily to ^e well-to-do ^d ^ ™ 
cultivated, it offered little or nothing to the masses, who still, ^ before, fwt the hea^ 
pressure of daily life, and who were incapable of improving their poadon by toix o^ 
efforts. Caesar-worship gave just as little satisfaction to those who felt m their hearts 
the longing for something higher than earthly goods, and to whom 

xnent of life on this Earth seemed as hollow and as nugato^ as the T^sdom of Philosopti^ 
and of the Enlightenment with their interminable discussions which left the imagination 
and the spirit cold.* — Meyer, E-: XJrspruttg und AnfSnge des ChnstentmnSf voL m 
(Stuttgart and Berlin i923» Cotta), p. 3S1. 

3 For Elagabalus’s abortive attempt to establish his 01^ dnone namesake as the higti 
god of the Roman Pantheon see the present Annex, pp. 685-8, below. 

^ ? ‘Aurelian . . . used to say that the soldiers deceived theraelves ^ 

the destinies of the Emperors lay in their ^ds. For he 

■who had bestowed the purple and . . . had decided the of his 

Anonymus post jD«o««n, DindorTs edition, p. aa 9 . quoted by Cumont, F.. LEtemiti 
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Chlorus (imperahat a.d. 292-306) when these Illyrian Emperors 
enlisted under the standard of an abstract and oecumenical Sol 
Invictus;^ and we shall also notice that Constantine the Great 
{imperahat a.d. 306-37) took service in his turn, for a season, 
with his father’s Solar tutelary god^ before he transferred his 
allegiance, once for all, to one of the gods of the internal proletariat 
who, by Constantine’s day, had proved Himself more potent than 
either Sol or Caesar. The pitched battle between Caesar-worship 
and Christianity which had opened with Decius’s challenge in 
A.D. 249 and had closed with Galerius’s capitulation in a.d. 311 
had been deliberately provoked by a school of blind-eyed and 
high-handed occupants of the Imperial Throne who rejected the 
far-sighted policy of fortilying the Imperial Cult with the patron- 
age of some higher divinity in favour of the foolhardy policy of 
attempting to impose upon all comers, human and divine, by sheer 
pressure of physical force, a political rite which could now mani- 
festly no longer depend on its old inward spiritual sanction in the 
hearts of the worshippers. ^ The failure of a Decius and a Galerius 
to maintain the Imperial Cult by persecution had the same signi- 
ficance as the failure of an Aurelian and a Constantins Chlorus to 
fortify it by subordinating it to a worship of the Unconquered 
Sun. Between them, the two failures proved conclusively that 
Caesar-worship, impressive though it might be, was nevertheless 
no more than a fair-weather cult which was incapable of riding a 


storm. 

If we turn from the Hellenic to the Sumeric World, we shall 
observe that there is an analogue of Caesar-worship here in the 
cult of his own human person which was instituted — not by the 
founder of the Sumeric universal state, Ur-Engur {imperahat circa 
2298—2281 B.c.),^ but by Ur-Engur’s successor Dungi {imperahat 
circa 2280-2223 b.c.).s We shall also infer — from the fact that 


dea Empereurs Remains^ in Revue d*Histoire et dc l^ittirature Reli^euzes^ vol. 1 
1896^ Macon Protat), p. 447. Compare 'Timoleon^s saying that ‘he gave thanks to Uoa 
for having inscribed Timoleon*8 name upon His divine decision to save Sicily . 
Plutarch : tAfe of Timoleon^ chap. 36. ^ ^ . , 

I See V, C (i) (c) 3* p. 8a» footnote 4, above, for these two forms of Sun-worahip and 
for the contrast that they present to one another. For the work of the Illyrian Emperors 
see V. C (ii) (a), vol. vi, p. Z07, below. , 

* See Baynes, N. H.: Gonstantine the Great and the Ghristian Ghurch (Dondon 1929^ 
MUford), pp. 8 and 9^-103, as well as^the present Annex, pp^. 693 ^ 4 *. 


j 3 y CJalerius's day the Caesar-worship o - c ^ 

counter-attack upon an all but triumphant Christian Church was enlisting luhes tr^ 
every quarter to reinforce its anti-Christian front. It was promoting an archaistic r^ 
vival of historic pagan worships (see Geffken, J. : Der Ausganff des Gnecmsch’-romMcnm 
JEteidentums (Heidelberg 1920, Winter), pp. ^8-30); it was fostering ^ 

Sol Invictus; and it was patronizing lamblichus^s Neoplatonic Antichurch (see y. ^ 
id) 6 (8), pp. 565-6, above, and V. C (i) (d) 8 'S), vol. vi, p. 88, footnote 3, below). 

For Ur-Engur and his work see I. C (i) (6), vol. i, pp. xo6 and 109, above, 
s See Meyer, E. : Geschiehte des AltcrtumSf vol. i, part (z), 3rd ed. (Stuttgart and Benm 
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Dun^ changed the Imperial style and title from Ur-Engur’s com- 
paratively modest formula *Eling of Sumer and Akkad* to the more 
preteitoous formula ‘King of the Four Quarters*^ — that, in calling 
upon his subjects to worship him as a god, this Sumeric emperor 
^ Roman Caesars appe^ed, to the gratitude of 
Mankind towards a being from whose hands the\^ w’ere obtaining 
the boon of oecumenical unity and peace.^ At the same time the 
records of Sumeric history that have been unearthed by the spade 
of the modem Western archaeologist inform us, fragmentary 
moi^h they are, that the Sumeric Imperial Cult also resembled 
^s Hellenic parallel in the further point of being a short-lived 
fa^-weather contrivance. Himgi’s three direct successors on the 
Empire of the Four Quarters* at IJr {jhnperabant circa 
3222 — a 1 80 B.c.) duly claimed and received divine honours in their 
toms, and Cr-Engur, as the founder of the dynasty, appears to 
have been given a posthumous apotheosis.^ Rut after the collaps^e 
of the^Third D3masty of Ur there is only one pretender to dominion 
over the Four Quarters’ — Libit-Ishtar of Isin (imperabat circa 
2096—2086 B.c.) — ^who is known to have pretended to divinity as 
And, when the equivalent of Diocletian’s and Constantine’s 
performed for the Sumeric universal state by Hammur- 
abi (imperabat circa 1947-1905 b.c.), after the bout of anarchy 
which had followed the collapse of the Dynasty of Ur and had 
continued imder the ineffective rule of the Dynasty of Isin,® we 
find that this Amorite counterpart of the great Illyrian soldiers 

1913* PP- 557~8, and Fish, T. : 'The Cxdt of King L>ungi during the Third Ehmasiy 

% t/r (M^chester 1927, University Press, reprinted from The Bulletin of the John 
JLi^ary^ vol. No. 2, July 1937). The evidence marshalled by Fish shows 
that iJimgi was worshipped as a god at Uag^h, Umma, Urehem, and Ur, and possibly 
Nippur; that a temple (locality uncertain) had already been dedicated to him in 
his lifetime ; and that oSerings were made to him as a god (though the dated evidence for 
these offerings is all posterior to Dxmgi’s death). 

^ Meyer, E., op. cit., vol. i, part (2), 3rd ed. (Stuttgart ana Berlin 19x3, Cotta), 
P- 557 - See also the present Study, V. C (i) (d) 7, vol. vi, p. 2, belovr. 

* On this point see V. C (i) (jd) 7, vol. vi, pp. 1—6, ^low. The conscious association of 
emperor-worship with the idea of oecumenical unity is clearly attested in the Sumeric 
World by the fact that the title ‘King of the Four Quarters’, which was assumed by 
Oungi concurrently with his arrogation of divine honours to himself, was not Dungi’s 
own invention but was a revival of the style and title of the Akkadian militarist Naraxnsin. 
For Nara m s in had also anticipated Oungi in laying claim to divinity, as is indicated 
by the regular prefixing of the god-determinative to Naramsin’s name in his o^cial 
documents and by the affixing of the visual symbol of divinity — a pair of horns — to the 
conqueror’s helmet on his victory stele (Meyer, op. cit., voL cit., pp. 516 and 528—9). On 
the other hand, in the interval between Naramsin’s generation and Oungx’s, a pretension 
to divinity was not only asserted but was successfully established by Gudea of L^agrrah, 
who was no more than the parochial ruler of a single city-state (ibid., p. 542). In claiming 
divinity without possessing oecumenical sovereignty Oudea could plead that his reign — 
coincidu^, as it happened to do, with a lull in the Sumeric ‘Time of Troubles’ betvreen 
the subsidence of Akkadian militarism and the onset of the Gutaean Vfilkerwanderung — 
was at any rate a time of local peace and prosperity. 

3 Ibid. , pp. 558—9 ; J eremias, C, ; Die VergottHckung der Betbylonisch-Assyrischen Konige 
(Leipzig 19x9, Hmri<dis), pp. 17—18. 

+ Ibid., pp. 18— 21. 

5 See V. C (ii) (6), vol. vi, pp. 397-8, below- 
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who came to the rescue of the Roman Empire adopted, on the 
religious issue, a policy which we have seen to have been likewise 
the policy of Aurelian and of Constantins Chlorus. Though in 
general Hammurabi was deliberately and avowedly restoring the 
universal state of Ur-Engur and Dungi,’^ there was one point in 
which he broke sharply with Dungi's practice. Instead of ruling 
as a god incarnate, like Dungi or Augustus, Hammurabi preferred, 
like Constantins or Constantine, to reign as the human servant of 
a transcendental divinity who, for this Amorite statesman, took 
the shape of the Babylonian double of Enlil : the high god Marduk- 
Bel.^ It will be seen that, in the history of the disintegration of the 
Sumeric Society, the deification of human potentates was the 
exception, not the rule ; and indeed the notion of treating a prince 
as a god incarnate seems to have been something distinctly foreign 
to the Sumeric temper and outlook. ^ 

The Sumeric Emperor Dungi is not the only ruler of a universal 
state who has deified himself as the god incarnate of a ‘Kingdom 
of the Four Quarters’, The self-same title was hit upon — ^in the 
opposite hemisphere and in an age that was divided from Dungi’s 
by the lapse of more than three millennia — to designate the uni- 
versal state of the Andean World and the Sapa Inca (‘Unique 
Inca’)s who was the sovereign of this American oecumenical em- 
pire was also worshipped, like Dungi, as a god incarnate.<^ How 
this Incaic Imperial Cult would have fared if it had been granted 
the time to work itself out is a question that can never be answered ; 
for the Andean universal state had been established for barely a 
century when it was overtaken by the Spanish conquest; and this 


* For this see 1. C (i) (d), vol. i, p. ro6j footnote 2, above. 

* Meyer, op. cit., p. 663. For the identification of Marduk of Babylon with Enlil of 
Nippur at this stage of Sumeric history see V. C (i) (d) 6 (8), pp. 529^30, above. In the 
Babylonia Society, which was affiliated to the Sumeric, Hammurabi's practice appears 
to have prevailed over Dungi's. It is true that the god-determinative was sometimes 
prefixed to the names of the barbarian Kaasitc kings of Karduniash ([Meyer, op. cit., 
vol. cit., p. 63:5; Jeremias, op. cit., pp. 21—2); but this usage was intermittent and 
apparently capricious ; and there is no reason to suppose that it was intended to be taken 
any more seriously than the cali phial style and title which was usurped, after the down- 
fall of the ’Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad, by its Iranic 'successor-states' (see Arnold, 
Sir T. W.: The Caliphate (Oxford 1924, Clarendon Press), chaps. 97X4). Pace Jeremias, 
in op. cit., there appears to be no serious evidence for any assumption of divinity by the 
yngs of Assyria. In the Hittite Society — which, like the Babylonic, was affiliated to the 
Sumeric — ‘le roi n'est pas divinis<& dc son vivant . . . mais il Test apr^s sa mort: on ne 
dit pas de lui “il est mort", mais bien “il est devenu dieu" [compare the Roman Emperor 
Vespasian's expiring sally “puto deus fio" — ^A.J.T.]. Cette formule, fr<Squente dans les 
textes en langue hittite, n'est pas traduite Utt^ralement dans lea textes en akkadien, ojCi 
Ton emploie les expressions en usage k Babylone.’— -Delaporte, E.: l*es Hittites (Paris 
1936, Renaissance du Livre), p. 173. 

3 See Meyer, op, cit., vol. ii, part (1), 2nd cd. (Berlin and Stuttgart 1928, Cotta), 
p, 512, footnote I. 

4 See V. C (i) (d) 7 , vol. vi, p. 2, below, and Cunow, H. : Geschichte und Kidtur des 
Inkareiches ^Amsterdam 1937» Elsevier), pp. 7 S“ 6 . 

3 See ibid., p. 74. 

^ See Joyce, T- A.; South American Archaeology (London 19x2, I>ee Warner), p. ixo. 
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was a storm of such violence that it swept away not only the wor- 
ship of the Inca Emperor but the Incaic Empire itself, and the 
whole Andean culture with it, in one all-engulfing cataclysm* 
There are strong grounds, hovrever, for believing that even the 
Inca Pachacutec {imperabat drca a.d* 1400-48), who may be re- 
garded as the founder of the Andean univers^ state, ^ did not look 
upon the official w^orship of his own person and office as a cult 
which was capable of standing by itself; for it was Pachacutec who 
organized a Pan- Andean Pantheon in which the high god was not 
the Inca himself but his progenitor and protector the Sun-God of 
Corichanca.^ 

In another context^ we have already noticed the closeness of the 
resemblance which the Inca Pachacutec*s work of theological and 
ecclesiastical organization bears to that of the Pharaoh Thothmes 
III ; and indeed the divinity of the Pharaohs in its decline, though 
not at its apogee in the time of *the Old Kingdom*, seems, like the 
divinity of the Incas, to have been regarded and represented as 
derivative from that of the human ruler*s celestial parent and 
patron. If the latter-day Pharaoh was ‘the Good God*, he enjoyed 
this divine status in virtue of being the adoptive son of the Sun- 
God Re. 4 ^ Moreover, we have observed that, throughout the long 
course of the disintegration of the Egyptiac Civilization from the 
time of the Pyramid-Builders onwards, the figure of the Pharaoh 
was progressively humanized through being gradually divested 
of its divine attributes .5 And Thothmes* decision to organize 
an Egyptiac Pantheon with Amon-Re at its head may perhaps 


I See II. D (iv), vol. ii, p. 103, footnote s, above. 

a See V, C (i) {d) 6 ( 8 ), p. 53 a> above, and the present Annex, p. 694, 

3 In the first of the two places cited in the preceding footnote. 

4 The Pharaonic title ‘Son of Re’ is rare in the inscriptions of the Fourth Dynasty 

and not much more frequent in those of the Fifth and Sixth Dvnasti^. It did not 
become part of che regular style and title of every Pharaoh until ihe tune of the Heraciet^ 
polite pnnces and their successors of the Eleventh Dynasty (Meyer, op. cit., voL 1, 
part (s), 3rd ed. (Stuttgart and Berlin X913, Cotta), p. 204). . . * ^ - 

^ Til becoming the son of the Ruler of the Universe the Ph^oh ^es m status m 
one sense, but in another sense he sinks, through being eubortWt^ to a lughcr 
ligious idea. Vis-^-vis his father Re the King no longer stands on thts fating of cqii^ty 
on which the Uving Horus had formerly stood among t^ gods; he is Re s ob^ent son 
who carries out his father’s will. In consequence the Pharaoh of the followmg age ^ 
no lo^^‘the cSeat God*% as in the time of "the Old Kingdom”; he is now merely 

"^o^^T^optioi^sm’^^'ke^^^ further V. C (u) (n), vcd. vi. pp. = 71 - 5 . below. 

While the li^ng Pharaoh came to'be adopted ex om^ as a son of Re, ^beh^g mon«^ 
Hindu Overseas dominions of Camboja, Ch^pa.^d Java to have 

identified with the gods worshipped in temples w^ch th^e monarchs h^ 

•Thus when Bhadravaiman dedicated a temple to Shiva, the w^ styled Bhadres- 
vara. More than this, when a king or any distinguished person die^ 
rated by a statue which reproduced his features but represented v^th the 
S his fIvoSte god. . . . i^other form of apotheosis 

mous title indicating that he had gone to Ae heaven of his divme patron (Eliot, Sir Ch. - 
Hinduism and Buddhism (London 19=1. Arnold. 3 vols.), vol. m, p. 115)- 
5 See IV. C (iii) ic) a (jS), vol. iv, pp. 408-14. above. 
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be interpreted as a tacitly yet eloquently conclusive confession, 
on the Pharaoh’s own part, that he himself was not, after all* 
an incarnation of the high god. Nor, perhaps, would it have 
lain in Thothmes’ power to impose on his subjects any religious 
system at all — not even this one in which the Pharaoh’s person 
was not the supreme object of worship — if the losing battle 
which the religion of the Egyptiac dominant minority had been 
fighting in the preceding age against the rising proletarian-bom 
worship of Osiris had not been unexpectedly suspended to give 
place to an union saerde against the alien worship of the god of the 
Hyksos.^ 

Finally, we shall observe that in the Sinic World, as in the 
Egyptiac and Amdean worlds, the human ruler of the universal 
state exercised his divine authority as a mandatory rather than in 
his own right. He was merely the Son of Heaven, and not a very 
god himself;^ and even for this modest executory role, on which 
the Emperor’s hold upon the loyalty of his subjects mainly de- 
pended, he was indebted to the Confucian school of philosophers, 
who invested the Imperial office with this halo of divinity at second 
hand as a quid pro quo when the Imperial Crown at length came to 
terms with Confucianism and established it as a philosophy of 
state. Even in the days of their adversity, before the capitulation 
of the Han Emperor Wuti,3 the Confucian scholars had known 
how to make a hostile empire-builder realize the potential value 
of their support. 

‘When the scholar Liu Chia quoted Confucian classics.in the presence 
of the first emperor [of the Han Dynasty], he was cut short by this 
scolding: “You fool, I have conquered the empire on horseback; what 
use have I for your classics?” To this, Liu Chia retorted: “Yes, Sire, 
you have conquered the empire on horseback; but can you govern it 
on horseback ?”*♦ The Emperor thought that there was something in 
that, and told him to write a book on why the Ts’ins [had] lost their 
empire to htm^ The book was duly written and read to the Emperor 
chapter by chapter. He was pleased, and gave it the title “The New 
Book”, which is preserved to this day.’® 

* See I. C (ii), vol. i, pp. 145-4, above. 

* See Fitzger^d, C. !P. : Ctnna, a Short Cultural IHlistory (London *935, Cresset 
Pres^, pp. 3614—15. 

3 For wuti*s conversion to Confucianism, which was one of the momentous events 
in Sinic history, see Hackmann, H.: Chinesische Philosophic (Munich 19:67, Reinhardt), 

g . 173; Forke, A.: XHe Gedanhemaelt des Chinesischen Kulturkreises (Munich and 
crlin X9567, Oldenbourg) p. 6; and the present Study, V. C (i) (d) 4, pp. 418-9, above, 
aa well as the present Annex, pp. 707-8, below. 

♦ This is an exact Sinic equivalent of the modern Western motz *The one thing that 
you cannot do with bayonets is to sit on tKem.* — ^A.J.T. 

5 Hu Shih: The Establishment of Confucianism as a State Religion during the Han 
I>ynaaty* in Phe journal of the North China JBrarteh of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. be, 
X929, p. »4. 
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Thereafter Liu Pang’s successors on the throne of the Sinic 
universal state were wise enough to avoid their Ts’in predecessors* 
fate by coming to terms "with the scholars who had inherited — or 
usurped — Confucius’s academic chair and, as part of this politic 
AMsgleich between the sword and the pen, they were content to 
accept a status which might fall short of full divinity, but which 
had the substantial adv^antage of resting, not upon the arbitrary 
fiat of the emperors themselves, but upon the moral authority of 
a school of litterati whose prestige in the sight of the proletariat 
was rising at this time pari passu with the descent of their philo- 
sophy towards the proletarian level.^ It will be seen that the Sinic 
Son of Heaven stood nearer to Aurelian the servant of Sol Invdctus 
and to Hammurabi the servant of IVIarduk than he stood to any 
Divus Julius or Divus Au^stus or deified Naramsin or Dimgi. 
And this less than fully divine status into which the emperors 
of the Sinic universal state settled down in and after the reign of 
Han Wuti was taken over by the affiliated Far Eastern Civilization 
when a ghost of the Empire of the Han was conjured up by the 
Sui and the T’ang and the Sung,3 and again when, in the course of 
its disintegration, the main body of the Far Eastern Society vras 
provided with a universal state of its own by the barbarian hands 
of Mongols and Manchus.^^ It was only in the Japanese offshoot 
of the Far Eastern Civilization that an effective apotheosis was 
conferred upon two of the three great militarists though whose 
cumulative labours a Japanese ‘Time of Troubles’ was brought 
to an end by the establishment of a Japanese uruv'ersal state at the 
turn of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of the Christian 
Era.s 

* ‘The Han Emperors entered into the closest possible association with Confaciaruam ; 
they made its teachings into the foundation of their whole theory of state or (it would 
hardly be an exaggeration to say) into a hallowed state philosophy/ — Hackmann, H. : 
Chinesische Philosopkie (Munich 1927, Reinhardt), pp. 172—3. 

* For the proletarianization of the Confucian philosophy in the Age of the Han see 
the passages quoted from Or. Hu Shih in V. C (x) (d) 6 (S), pp. 549 and 5SS--6, 
above. 

3 This evocation of a ghost of the Sinic universal state in the main body of the 
affiliated Far Eastern Society has been touched upon in V, C (i) (d?) 6 (a), p. 478, abovto* 
and is examined further in Part X, below, 

^ See IV. C (ii) ( 6 ) a, vol. iv, p. 87; V. C (i) (c) i, in the present volume, pp. 53-4* 
and y. C (i) (c) 4, pp. 348-51, above. ^ 

s The three foimdexs of the Japanese umversal state were, of course, Nobunag^a 
(^dondnabatur a.d. 1568-82), Hideyoshi (darntTzabatur a.d. 15S2-98), and leyasu (dorw- 
nabatur A.D. 1598-1603; imperabat a.d. 1603-16 as a Shogun officially recognized by 
the Mikado). These three Japanese ‘saviours with the sword* are touched upon further 
in V. C (ii) (u), vol, vi, pp. 186, 188-9, and 191, below. ‘All thr^ee are now equal 
in the eyes of the [Japanese^ Oovemment, since they are listed as deities of First Ouras 
Government Shrines of Special Rank dedicated to those great ones, not of tlM Imperial 
House, who have rendered special service to the countjy* (Prof^sor A. Sadler in a 
letter to the writer of this Study). Whether the posthumous honoms originally con- 
ferred upon them were likewise equal seems to be a debatable qu^tion. Accoidtog to 
the same scholar in the same letter, ‘the honours received by Hideyoshi and leyasu 
were practicaUy the same when conferred [cf. eundem: 'Tke bdaher of bdodem fapanz 
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The foregoing survey will perhaps have sufficed to demonstrate 
the congenital feebleness of cults that are propagated by political 

The Life of Tokuj^azva leyasu (London i 937 > Allen & Unwin), pp. 17, 20, 35 and 
337—31] ; but the cult of the first was stifled and kept under a bushel very compietelv 
all through the Tokugawa Era, whereas that of Icyasu was naturally elaborated. Nobu- 
naga also received an equivalent deification; hut, as his comparatively early death pre- 
vented him from becoming master of the whole Empire, as did the other two, he was 
therefore neglected.’ Sir George Sansom appears to concur with Professor Sadler in 
regard to Hideyoshi and leyasu, but to differ from him in regard to Nobunaga, in the 
following passage from a letter to the w^riter of this Study: * leyasu and Hideyoshi both 
received posthumous honours (from the Emperor). Hideyoshi was stvled Toyokuni 
Daimyojin, and Daimyojin is a title given to important Shinto deities; whereas leyasu 
was styled "roshogu Daigongen, and gojificn is the word for a manifestation of the 
Buddha in the form of a Shinto deity. X should say that leyasu’s posthumous honours 
were greater. leyasu is, or was, spoken of as Gongen Sama, the divine manifestation 
par excellence, Nobunaga received only the posthumous name Sogen-in, a Buddhist 
title which is not a sign of deification- AH Buddhists arc given such a posthumous name * 

When leyasu died, there was a dispute among the experts as to what the dead dicta- 
tor’s posthumous status was to be. An adept in the Zen Mahayanian Buddhism (see 
V. C <i) (c) pp. 96-X03, above), Suden, maintained ‘that Icyasu had told him that he 
wished to . . . remain or become a Buddha like anyone else, while Tenkai’, who was 
an adept in Shinto, ‘quoted his interview of a later date at which he had intimated his 
intention of becoming a divinity like the late Hideyoshi' (Sadler, The Maker cf Modem 
Japan, p. 326). Tenkai’s will prevailed; the apotheosis of leyasu under a ayncretistic 
Shinto-Mahayanian title was carried out in due form at Nikko in a.d. 1617; and Tenkai 
devoted the rest of his life to the establishment of the new worship. ‘For two hundred 
and sixty years To-sho-dai-Gongen remained the tutelary deity of the ruling powers 
and, through them, of the whole land, until, after the interval of a few decades, his place 
was taken by the deity of the Meiji Jingu’ (Sadler, op. cit., p. 331). 

‘leyasu’s successors did not receive the high posthumous rank conferred upon him. 
The second and third Shoguns had splendid shnnes built for them, but did not receive 
such high posthumous titles as leyasu’ (Sir George Sansom, in the letter quoted above). 
Under the present regime in Japan Tokugawa Mitsukuni is, however, included, like 
the three founders of the Japanese universal state, among the deities of First blaas 
Government Shrines of Special Rank. 

The status of the Mikado seems to be ambiguous. Sir George Sansom observes, in 
the letter quoted above, that ‘the reigning members of the Imperial House are not, in 
my opinion, regarded as living gods, thouf?h there is, I believe, a school of thought 
which endeavours to inculcate this conception. In the earliest Imperial rescripts the 
reigning emperor describes himself as Aki-tsu-Kami, “a Manifest God", but I do not 
think that this persisted.* Sir George Sansom’s opinion on this point is supported by 
the fact that, under the present r< 5 gime in Japan, the authorities aver, when dealing 
with foreign mission schools, that bowing to a Shinto shrine or to the portrait of the 
Enmeror is mo« anact of worship (on this point see Holtom; The National Faith of Japan: 
A Study in Modern Shinto (London 1938, Kcgan Paul), pp. 68“7o). On the other hand. 
Professor Sadler, in the letter quoted above, expresses the opinion that ‘the Emperor 
would seem to be a “Aam*” while living: e.g. the primary school text books published 
by the Government say: “We love him as a father and we reverence him as a deity” 
(see the verse quoted in Holtom, p. 79» from one of the national readers for primary schools 
published by the ^Department of Education at Tokyo. — ^A.J.T.]. The word used is 
the same as of Shinto deities, and the custom of doing reverence before the Palace — 
much encour^ed — is the same also. Of course **kamV* is not God Almighty by any 
means. , . - They are not immortal or omnipotent. It seems that Meiji Tenno even 
had shrines dedicated to him while living.’ Sir George Sansom adds that ‘the emperors 
are certainly regarded as of divine descent, and the ritual in the Imperial Palace [see 
Holt<^,p. 173. — A.J.TJ includes worship by the Emperor of his divine ancestors, i.e. the 
Sun-Goddess, the first Emperor, and the Imperial line in general’, ‘But this collective 
worship of the Imperial House may be correctly regarded as an aspect of the family 
worship of the Imperial Household' (Holtom, p. 173) ; and a dead emperor apparently does 
not, as an individual, become a reemient of divine honours automatically ex officio. Out 
of all the emperors and empresses of the past, historical or mythical, not more than twelve 
emperors and three empresses are to-day in receipt of public worship at Government 
shrines (Holtom, pp. *72—3). 

The root cause of this ambiguity in the status of both the living and the dead is 
pointed out by Sir George Sansom in an illuminating caveat. ‘In a country where 
ancestor worship is important, it is difficult to draw a line between the worship of a 
departed great man as a god, his worship as a hero, and his worship as a personal or 
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potentates from above downwards through the instrumentality of 
the propagators’ political power. Even when such cults are political 
in essence, and religious only in form, and even when they corre- 
spond to a popular sentiment that is genuine and spontaneous, 
they seem to show little capacity for surviving storms; and they 
are at their weakest when they take the shape of a deification of their 
human authors. Caesar-worship is apt in course of time either to 
be abandoned altogether or else to be bolstered up by being placed 
under the aegis of some higher divinity who is not himself just 
Caesar masquerading as a god incarnate. 

There is another class of cases in which a political potentate 
attempts to impose a cult which is not a mere political institution 
in a religious guise but is of a genuinely religious character; and 
in this field, too, we can point to instances in which the experiment 
has been a success. It appears, however, to be a condition of 
success in such cases that the religion which is being imposed in 
this fashion should already be ‘a going concern^ — at any rate in 
the souls of a minority of its political patron’s subjects — and, even 
when this condition is fulfilled and wdien success is attained, the 
price that has to be paid turns out to be a prohibitive one; for a 
religion which, by an exertion of political authority, is successfully 
imposed upon all the souls whose bodies are subject to the ruler 
who is imposing it, is apt to gain this fraction of the world at the 
price of forfeiting any prospects that it may once have had of 
becoming — or remaining — a universal church. 

For example, when the Maccabees changed, before the close 
of the second century b.c., from being militant champions of the 
Jewish religion against a forcible Hellenization^ into being the 
founders and rulers of one of the ‘successor-states’ of a Seleucid 
Empire whose cultural policy they had succeeded in frustrating 
by force of arms within their own parochial radius, these violent- 
handed opponents of a persecuting Power immediately became 
persecutors in their turn. They turned the swords that had :fcst 
been drawn in self-defence, in order to save the Je^^h religion 
from extinction, to the new and sinister use of imposing this self- 
same Judaism upon the neighbouring non-Jewish populations — 
once subject, like the Jews, to the Seleucidae — ^whom the Mac^- 
bees now succeeded in bringing \mder their own rule. And this 


national ancestor. The act of worship performed by a ™tor to, 

leyasu does not differ from the act of worshap that he |wrform before the tablets 

of his own ancestors or before the tomb of the - II D {vl 


in the present volume, pp. 68-9 125-^, above; and V. C (i) (d) 9 ( 

iao-3, below. 


! (y), vol. vi, pp. 
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Maccabaean policy of religious conversion by political force did 
avail to extend the domain of the Jewish religion from its native 
Judaea over Idumaea and over ‘Galilee of the Gentiles’^ and over 
a narrow Transjordanian Peraea. Even so, however, this triumph 
of force was narrowly circumscribed; for it failed to overcome 
either the religious particularism of the Samaritans or the civic 
pride of the two rows of Hellenic or Hellenized city-states which 
flanked the Maccabees’ dominions on both sides — one row along 
the Mediterranean coast of Palestine in Philistia and the other 
along its desert border in the Decapolis. In fact, the extension of 
the domain of the Jewish religion through the force of Maccabaean 
arms was inconsiderable ; and even the trivial gain of an expansion 
through persecution within these close-set limits was to cost the 
Jewish religion the whole of its spiritual future. 

It is the supreme irony of Jewish history that the new ground 
captured for Judaism by the spear of Alexander Jannaeus (regnabat 
102-76 B.c.) did bring to birth, within a hundred years, a Galilaean 
Jewish prophet whose message to his fellow men was the con- 
summation of all previous Jewish religious experience, and that 
this inspired Jewish scion of forcibly converted Galilaean Gentiles 
was then rejected and done to death by the Judaean leaders of the 
Jewry of his age,^ In thus deliberately refusing the opportunity 
that was offered to it of realizing its manifest destiny of flowering 
into Christianity by opening its heart to the gospel of its Galilaean 
step-child, Judaism not only stultified its spiritual past but for- 
feited its material future into the bargain. In declining to recognize 
its expected MeSvSiah in Jesus, Judaism was renouncing its birth- 
right in two great enterprises which eventually made the respective 
fortunes of two different daughters of Judaism by whom these 
enterprises were duly carried out in the fullness of time. In the 
first place Judaism was abandoning the fallow and fertile mission- 
field of the Hellenic universal state to a Christian Church that 
was to be driven into independence by its eviction from the 
Jewish fold; and in the second place Judaism was leaving to an 
Islam whose founder was to be rebuffed by the Jewish Diaspora 
in his native Hijaz 3 the subsequent political task of reuniting 
a Syriac World which had been divided against itself as one 
consequence of the forcible intrusion of Hellenism upon Syriac 

* Matt, iv, 15. For the unexpected and unintended effect of this Maccabaean con- 

quest of Oahlee upon the history of Jewry and of the World see II. D (iii)» vol. ii, 
PP‘ above, and V. C (ii) Annex II, vol. vi, pp. 477-8 and 499, below. 

* 2 ? point see II. O (iii), vol. ii, pp. 73—4, above, 

3 The Pr<^het Muhammad's decision to found a new religion instead of finding his 
xxussion m the conversion of his pagan fellow countrymen to Judaism was expressed 
s;5ntnbohcally m ms substitution of Mecca for Jerusalem as the qihlah towards which 
his followers were to face when they were performing their prayer-drill. 
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ground,* Instead of embracing either of these alternative oppor- 
tunities for a great career when it had the refusal of both of 
them, Judaism preferred to fling itself into the forlorn hope of 
Zealotism — in order to be retrieved as a mere fossil,^ by 
tardy wisdom of Johanan ben Zakkai, from the wantonly in- 
curred cataclysm of a.d. 70.^ 

The same , policy of imposing a religious allegiance by the use 
of political force was adopted, with similar consequences, by the 
Sasanidae, another dynasty of Syriac anti-Hellenists who suc- 
ceeded in Iran and Traq in accomplishing once for all that patriotic 
task of eradicating Hellenism in w'hich the Maccabees were only 
momentarily successful in their own more exposed position w'est 
of the Euphrates.^ In the much larger domain over which the 
Sasanidae succeeded in effectively asserting their political authority, 
they pursued the Maccabaean policy of using their political powder 
as an instrument for imposing their own religious practices and 
beliefs upon their subjects.^ In this forcible conversion of the 
eastern half of the Syriac World to Zoroastrianism the Sasanidae 
obtained, scale for sc^e, about the same measure of success as had 
rewarded the corresponding endeavours of the Maccabees in their 
miniature Machtgehiet in Palestine. The Sas^dae were successful 
in making Zoroastrianism the prevalent religion wiiMn the fron- 
tiers of their own empire; but even wdthin these limits they never 
succeeded in getting rid of every remnant of ob;stinately non- 
Zoroastrian religious allegiance; and they were never able to make 
their forcibly established church secure against raids on the part 
of Nestorian Christianity and other non-Zoroastrian faiths from 
beyond the frontiers, or even against outbreaks of heresy — ^Mani- 
chaean, Mazdakite, and so on — within the bosom of the Zoro- 
astrian Church itself. On the other hand, as the price of this 
partial success in imposing itself, with the aid of the secular 
upon the subjects of the Sasaman Crown, Zoroastrianism had to 
make sacrifices which were as heavy as those which were exacted 
from Judaism by the religious policy of the Maccabees. 


1 For this non-religious function of Islam see I. C (i) ( 6 ). vol. i, pp. 73-7. and V. C 
(i) (cf lh^ thelZcnt volume, pp. above; and the present Annex, pp. 67 a- 

F^'judaism as a fossU see I B Cm), p. 355 I- C ( 6 >. PP- «««•> 

II D (vi), vol. ix, p. 235 J ^ (vu)> P* above. 


184-7. 
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In the first place a politically regimented Zoroastrian Church 
had to abandon the mission-fields at its gates to rival churches 
which had refrained from selling their birthright of freedom. ^ 
The Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, with its vast hinterlands in the Eurasian 
Steppe and on the Steppe’s Far Eastern coasts, became a debatable 
ground between a heretical Manichaean version of Zoroastrianism^ 
and a Mahayanian version of Buddhism^ and a Nestorian version 
of Christianity, 4 while the orthodox Zoroastrian Church stood 
aside without taking a hand in the competition for so great a 
prize . 5 At the same time the militantly Zoroastrian Empire of the 
Sasanidae failed as signally as the Jewish Zealots had failed in an 
earlier age to complete by force of arms the achievement of 
expelling an intrusive Hellenism from the holdings that it still 
retained on Syriac ground. The official Sasanian dynastic pro- 
gramme of reconstituting the Achaemenian Empire of Darius 
remained unfulfilled from first to last, notwithstanding the per- 
petual wars of aggression, with a view to its accomplishment, 
which were waged against the Roman Empire by the Sasanian 
Power over a period of four centuries;^ and the demonic effort of 
the Sasanian Padishah Khusru Parwiz in the last and most devastat- 
ing of these Romano-Persian wars (gerebatur a.d. 603—28) proved 
as fatal to the Zoroastrian cause as the forlorn hope of the Jewish 
Zealots in the greatest of the Romano- Jewish wars {gerebatur 
A.D. 66—70) had proved, in its time, to the cause of Judaism. 

The duel between Khusru Parwiz and his Roman antagonist 
Heraclius ended in a reversion to the status quo ante helium which 
left the Zoroastrian aggressor still more seriously enfeebled than 
his Christian victim. And all that Khusru achieved was to prepare 
the way for the swift accomplishment, by an I slam-under-arms, 
of a war-aim which had never been attained by a Zoroastrianism- 
under-arms from beginning to end of the Sasanian regime down 
to Khusru’s own day. On the morrow of Khusru’s deposition 
from the throne by his own war- weary subjects the Primitive 
Muslim Arabs duly completed the political reunion of the Syriac 
World by biting off the Syriac provinces of the Roman Empire and 

* The lifelessness of Zoroastrianism under the Sasanian r<Sgime is pointed out by 
Ameer Ali: The Spirit of Islam (revised edition, Ix>ndon 192a, Christophers), pp. 

XXXV— vi. 

* For the relation of Manichaeism to Zoroastrianism see V, C (i) (c) 3, Annex I, 

above. For the^ spread of Manichaeism across Central Asia see II, D (vxi), vol. ii, 
P- 375 » ^ (vii). Annex VIII, vol. ii, p. 450; and Part III. A, Annex II, vol. iii, pp. 415 

and ^1, above. 

5 Wot the journey of the MahaySna from India to the Far East see II. D (vi). Annex, 
vol. ii, p. 405, footnote i, and V. C (i) (c) 3, in the present volume, pp, 133—46, above. 

For the spread of Nestorianism across Central Asia see II. £> (vi), vol. ii, pp. 
336—8, above. 

s See V. C (i) (e) 3, pp. 349-50, and V. C (i) (<c) 3, Annex I, pp. 578-9, above. 

^ See V. C (i> (ic) 3, p. 316, above. 
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at the same bite swallowing the Sasanian Empire whole; and this 
preliminary and superficial act of poUtical union was followed up 
by the gradu^ spread of Islam, under the aegis of the Arab Cali- 
phate, until it became the uniform faith of a dissolving Syriac 
Society.^ Ey the same token the destiny which was seized upon 
by Islam was forfeited by Zoroastrianism; and at the end of the 
story the religion which had allowed itself to be enticed into the 
false position of depending for its own advancement upon the poli- 
tical power of the Sasanidae had to pay the penalty of being reduced 
to a fossilized state and being driven forth from its native ground 
to live a lingering life-in-death as a mere ‘Diaspora* among the 
Gentiles in the alien environment of the western seaboard of India.^ 
The present plight of the Zoroastrian Church would have been 
inconceivable to the predecessors of our latter-day Parsees in the 
age when Zoroastrianism — in virtue of having been established 
as the official religion of the Sasanian Empire, with the whole 
strength of the Sasanian Government’s right arm behind it — ^was 
being professed with at any rate an outward show of devotion by 
all but a small minority of the inhabitants of a vast tract of Asia 
extending from the Euphrates on the south-west to the Murghab 
on the north-east. And the extremeness of the change in the for- 
tunes of this once established church of Iran and 'Iraq in the course 
of the last thirteen centuries raises the question whether another 
faith — ^namely, the Imami form of Shi'ism — ^which is prevalent 
to-day over an area almost co-extensive with the domain of Zoro- 
astrianism in the Sasanian Age, 3 may not perhaps be destined in 
some future chapter of its history to suffer an equally sensational 
eclipse, considering that the latest chapter in the history of the 
Imami sect of Shi 'ism has borne a singularly close resemblance 
to the Sasanian chapter in the history of the Zoroastrianism which 
once enjoyed the same status as the Shi'ah in the same region. 

As the now long since ruined material fortunes of Zoroastrianism 
were made — ^for a spell of four centuries — at a single stroke wtien 
Ardashir, the Sasanian prince of Ears, overthrew his Arsacid over- 
lord and established Zoroastrianism as the official reli^on of his 
own new empire early in the third century of the Christian Era, 
so the present material fortunes of the Imami sect of Shi'ism have 
been made by the career and policy of Shah Isma'il Safawij-^ who. 


* The reason why Islam escaped the usual nemesis of "higher religions’ that take to 
politics is discussed on pp. 672-8, belov^ _ t 

» For Zoroastrianism as a fossil see I. B (lu-), vol. x, p. 35; I. C (1) (&), vol. 1, pp. 90—2, 
and II. ID (vi), vol. ii, p- ^36, above. • t j - 

3 For the present extension of the domain of Imami Shi ism m Iran ana Iraq see 

II. ID (vil, vol. ii, p. ass, with footnote 3, above. 00 

4 For Shah Isma^Il’s momentous career see I, C (i) (&), Annex I, vol. 1, pp. 366-SS, 
above. 
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at the opening of the sixteenth century of the Christian Era, 
emulated Ardashir’s achievements by first overthrowing his Aq 
Qoyunlu Turkmen overlord and then carving out a new empire 
of his own in which he high-handedly imposed his ancestral faith 
of Imami Shi'ism upon the Sunni majority of the inhabitants of 
the subjugated territories. ^ Is this forcibly propagated Imami 
Shi'ism destined at some future date to liquidate the sinister debt 
which it owes to the secular arm of Shah Isma'il and his Safawi 
successors by paying in full the price which has now long since 
been paid by Zoroastrianism for its propagation by similar means 
at the hands of Ardashir and his successors on the throne of the 
Sasanidae ? While the question whether the Imami sect of Shi'ism 
will ever be penalized to the extreme degree of being reduced to 
the plight of an expatriated ‘Diaspork’ is manifestly one that can 
only be answered by the course of future events which the present 
generation will not live to see, it is a verifiable matter of fact that 
the first instalment of the price that once had to be paid by Zoro- 
astrianism for the political patronage of the Sasanidae has been 
paid for the politick patronage of the Safawis by the Imami sect 
of Shi'ism already. 

The original note of this variety of Shi^ism — a note which at 
first distinguished it more sharply than any other feature from the 
rival Isma'ili school — ^was its adherence to the principle of Non- 
Violence, The primitive Imami Shi'is, like the Agudath Israel in 
Jewry to-day,^ held the view that the Millennium which they were 
awaiting would be inaugurated in God’s own time by God’s own 
action; and accordingly they conceived it to be the duty of the 
true believers to wait passively for the advent of the eagerly 
desired New Age instead of presumptuously attempting to antici- 
pate this divine event by any human action of theirs.^ Possibly it 
was thanks to this disarming tenet that the non-violent Imami 
form of Shi'ism had been allowed to survive in a predominantly 
Sunni world in which the intolerably violent Isma^ili sect had 
invited and incurred an almost complete extermination,^ However 
that may be, there can be little doubt that the Non-Violence of the 
Imami Shi^ah was one of the attractions that enabled it, in the 
fifteenth century of the Christian Era, to find a new mission-field, 
and to win a considerable number of new converts, in a universal 

* For evidences of the numerical weakness of l^e Shi* ah in Iran on the eve of ShSh 
Ism&*ir8 forcible conversion of the Sunni majority of the population sec I. C (i) (6), 
Annex I, vol. i, pp. 361— a, above. 

» For the contrast between the passivism of the Agudath Israel and the activism of 
the Zionists see V. C (i) (c) 2, p, 70; V, C (i) (c) a. Annex III, p, 588; and V. C (i) (d) 
4, Annex, p. 617, footnote a, above. ^ 

* For this original ImSml doctrine see I. C (i) (ft). Annex I, vol. i, p, 359, with foot- 
note above. • 

4 See^I. C (i) (6), Annex, vol. i, p. 358, above. 
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state which had recently been established by Ottoman empire- 
builders in the domain of Orthodox Christendom.^ The states- 
men who were shaping the policy of the Ottoman Empire in that 
age found no reason to mistrust or oppose the peaceful penetration 
of their dominions by a religion which was debarred by its own 
principles from trespassing on the prerogative of the secular power 
by going into politics on its own account. These fair prospects of 
the Imami Shi'ah in its Anatolian mission-field were compromised, 
however, when in the middle of the fifteenth century Shaykh 
Jxmayd Safawi (fungebatur a.d, 1447-60)^ — ^the reigning repre- 
sentative of a family of religious adepts in Gflan which by this 
time had come to be recognized as entitled to a hereditary spiritual 
leadership of the Imami Shi'i community — ^betrayed one of the 
fundamental tenets of the sect of which he was the head by wan- 
tonly shifting the sanction for his authority from a spiritual to a 
military basis .3 in the next chapter of the story the Imami Shi*! 


* For the spread of the Imami form of Shi*ism into that region in that age see I. C 
(i) (^»), Annex I, vol. i, pp. 365 and 382— 3» V, C (i) (c) 2, in the present volume, p. i x i, 
above. 

a For Shaykh Junayd^s career see Hinz, W.: Trans Aufstieg xitm. Nadoncdstaat tm 
FUnfzehnten yahrhundert (Berlin and Leipzig 1936, de Gruyter), pp. 22-49, and V. 
Mmor8ky*s review of Hinz’a book in the Deutsche Literatierzeitungy 1937, Heft 23, 
6 tli Jtine, pp. 953-7. The pugnacity and aggressiveness of Junayd’s character are 
shown up by the chronicle of his actions and experiences. His patent appetite for 
temporal power quickly made’ him suspect to his own sovereign Jahanshah Qara 
Qoyunlu ; and, when he was deposed by this Tiirkmen war-lord from the headship of 
the Safawi Order of Ardabil, the Ottoman Government prudently refused him asylum 
in Ottoman territory, while those who did show him hospitality were soon given cause 
to repent of their good nature. In Qaraman he fell into a theological dispute with the 
head of the dervish tekke at Qoniyah which had received him as its guest, and his 
method of conducting the controversy was to try to raise a band of wild highlanders 
against the public authorities! In the dominions of the MamlOks, to which he then 
managed to escape, he made himself such a nuisance in the derelict Crusader castle 
which he rented on the Jabal Arsus, that the religious authorities at Aleppo com- 
olained to the Government at Cairo, with the result that Junayd was ejected from 
his castle by force of arms. The Ottoman viceroy of Janiq, whither he next repaired, 
was glad to see him ride off on a holy war against the Orthodox Christian principality 
Trebizond When this pious enterprise miscarried, the Safawi adventurer settled 
down for three years at Uzxm Hasan Aq Qoy Mu’s court at Diyarbakr, where he re- 
ceived his host’s sister in marriage. But even m a bed of roses Junayd was ^ble to 
rest From Diyarbakr he returned to his native Ardabil, expelled for the second 
time and met his death in an unprovoked invasion of the dominions of the Shi^'anshah. 

3 Shaykh Junayd’s momentous new departure from the pnnciples of the Im^ 
Shi'ah and from the traditions of his own House has been touched upon in 1 . C (1) ( 6 ) 
Amcx I vol. i. pp. 366-7, above. In that context it has been suggested Aat Shaykh 
funa^ was tempwd into taking up arms and going into pohtics by the sudden creation 
of a political vacuum in Iran and Iraq through the collap^ of the Timund Empire 
upon the death of Shah Rukh in the very year of Shaykh Junayd’s own accession 

of it haJi 

- the first head of the House who is known for certain to have been an 

is Ihav^ Junayd’s grandfather Shaykh Khwaja 'Ali ^ontijicah nmnere 
wXttr a.d! f392-T427) WsI non-Imami antecedent in^the izrmly ^^tion of 
Sh^vkh Tunayd perhaps pai^y account for his lapse from mnciples of a faith which 
hU grandfather may Lve been the first member of the family to embrace. 
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missionary enterprise in the Ottoman Empire was frustrated alto- 
gether when Shaykh Junayd’s grandson Shah Isma'il (imperabat 
A-D. 1500—24) carried his grandfather’s resort to militancy a long 
— ^though not an illogical — stage farther by setting himself the 
dual ambition of winning an oecumenical empire by force of arms 
and then using a ubiquitous political power as an instrument for 
imposing his ancestral faith upon Mankind as a world religion. ^ 

In another context^ we have seen that, in the event, Shah 
Isma'il failed signally to achieve his ambition in either of its two 
related aspects. His twenty-five-years-long career of military ag- 
gression did not avail either to expand the principality which he 
had inherited from his grandfather to the dimensions of a universal 
state or to promote the religion which he had inherited from his 
great-great-grandfather to the rank of a universal church. All that 
he achieved was to found a new empire in the central portion of 
the Iranic World and to impose the Imami form of Shi'^ism by 
force upon a majority of the inhabitants of this broad but very 
far from world-wide realm .3 Even on the political plane his 
achievement was disappointing; for the extent of the territory 
which he was able to bequeath to his descendants was conspicu- 
ously narrower than that of the empire which Timur Lenk had 
left behind him a hundred years back; and on the religious plane 
the results of Shah Isma'Il’s career were utterly disastrous for the 
religion of which he was the official pontiff and champion. 

One consequence — which followed inevitably from Isma'Il’s 
general policy, even if the direct responsibility for it cannot be 
brought home to him in the present state of the evidence — ^was that 
the head of the Imami mission in the Ottoman dominions, Shah 
Quii, took a cue from his Safawi master by taking up arms; and 
this resort to militancy was fatal to the cause of the Shi^^ah in the 
Orthodox Christian World; for the insurrection of the Anatolian 
Shi'is against the Ottoman Government in a.d. 15 ii was answered 
by the extermination of this disloyal Shi"i ‘Diaspork’ in a.d. 1514 
at the command of the Ottoman Padishah Selim the Grim .4 
Therewith the Imami Shi'ah lost its chance of becoming the 
universal church of a disintegrating Orthodox Christian Society; 
and in our own day, again, this would-be oecumenical religion 
has been inhibited, by the lasting effects of its irretrievable error 
of going into politics, from entering another new mission-field of 
even wider scope and greater promise. The orthodox form of the 
Imami Shi*ah is not to be found in the company of those ‘higher 


* For the evidence for Shah IsmS.*irs aims see I. C (i) (!»), Annex I, voL i, pp. 367—8, 
-r ^ ^ Annex I, vol. i, pp. 366-400, above. 

3 See I. C u) (e). Annex I, vol. i, p. 392, above. 

+ See I. C (i) (6), Annex I, vol. i, pp. 36a, 365, 382, and 384, above. 
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reUgions; that have latterly begun to compete for the conversion 
of souls in a Westernized ‘Great Society’. On the other hand the 
list of competitors does include an unofficial and heretical offshoot 

church of the Empire of Iran in the shape 
of the Baha lyah, a free daughter church which has reverted to 
that principle of Non-Violence which has been abandoned with 
^ch ^sastrous resulte by its politically compromised mother. 
The Baha lyah sect has been excommunicated by the 
Mujtahids and been evicted from its Iranian homeland; but it is 
already apparent that these bitter experiences of persecution and 
expatriation have served this infant religion in good stead- for it 
has thereby been driven into looking beyond the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic for new worlds to conquer in the strength of a 
Principle which is apt to work as an ‘open sesame’ for any mis- 
sionary religion that has the faith to embrace it.^ 


The new departure into which the ImamI sect of the Shi'ah 
was led by Shaykh Jimayd and his grandson Shah Isma'd has an 
analogue in the Hindu World in the militarization of the religious 
fraternity of the Sikhss by the sixth and tenth gurus in the Sikh 
pontifical succession. The sixth guru, Har Govind {Jungehatvr 
A.D. 1606-45), did for the Sikhs what Shaykh Jimayd did for the 
Imami Shi'ah by putting arms into the hands of a community 
which his predecessors had already transformed from an embryonic 
church into an embryonic state;* and the role of Shah Isma'fl, 
the Imami militarist d outrance, was played in Sikh history by the 
tenth guru, Govind Singh (Jungehatur a.t>. 1675-1708).® Morally 
the two militant Sikh gurus were perhaps less blameworthy tha-n 


* For the Baha’Jyah sect and the Babi movement out of which it sprang see V. C 
(i) (c) a, pp, 174-6, above. 

a It will be seen that the Baha*!yah stands to the Imami Shi'i established church 
of Iran as IVTanichaeism once stood to a Zoroastrian established church of Iran. On 
this analogy it will further be seen that the successful propagation of the Baha*iyah, 
beyond the western bounds of Iran, across *li’aq and Syria into Burope and America 
matches the successful propagation of Manichaeism, beyond the north-eastern bounds 
of Iran, across the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin on to the Eurasian Steppe and into the Far 
East (see p. 660, above). 

3 For the origins of Sikhism see IV. C (iii) (6) 13, vol. iv, p. 231 ; V. C (i) (c) 2, in 
the present volume, p. 106; and V. C (i) (d) 6 (S), p. 537, footnote 3, above. For the 
militatization of the Sikhs see IVlacauliife, INd. A.: ^How the Sikhs became a hlilitant 
Race* in Supplement to the yournal of the United Service Institution of India^ vol. xxxii, 
July 1903, No. 152, pp. 330—58; eundem: The Sikh Religion (Oxford 1909, Clarendon 
Press, 6 vols.), lives of the sixth and tenth gurus in vols. iv and v respectively. 

^ There seems to have been an intermediate stage in the evolution of the Sikh military 
machine out of the Sikh religious fraternity which had been founded by Nanak about 
a hundred years before Har Govind*s time. In the last quarter of the sixteenth century 
of the Christian Era the Sikh community seems to have assumed a form which was 
already political though it was not yet warlike (see Eliot, Sir Ch- : Hinduism and Bud^^ 
dhism (London 1921, Arnold, 3 vols.), vol. ii. p. 268). Guru Angad*s advice to a Mughal 
soldier who had come to ask him for spiritual gfuidance was that he should do his 
military duty; and the military virtues were commended by Guru Aijan, who vras Har 
Govind*s father and immediate predecessor (Macauliffe, y.U.S.l.!., vol. cit., pp. 331 
and 334). s See Eliot, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 270. 
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the two militant Safawi shaykhs; for, whereas the Safawis were 
tempted into militancy by the sudden collapse of an aggressive 
Timurid’ empire which left the oppressor’s former victims in the 
presence of a political vacuum,^ the Sikhs were goaded into 
miOtancy by the tyrannical oppression of an aggressive Timurid 
empire which at that time still possessed and exercised both the 
will and the power to put its victims to death.^ Yet, however we 
may assess die relative degrees of moral guilt, the penalty for the 

* See p. 663, footnote 3, above. 

2 The fifth guru, Arjan, who was the father and immediate predecessor of Har 
Govind, was summoned to Lahore by Jahangir, obeyed the summons without recal- 
citrance, and was no sooner in the Mughal Emperor^s power than he was commanded 
by the tyrant not to maintain any tenets that were incompatible with either Islam or 
Hindtiism. When the guru refused to obey this Imperial command he was put to 
torture, and he died in captivity — enjoining, as his last injunctions, upon his son and 
heir Har Govind that he was to bear arms and to maintain an army (Macauliffe, The 
Sikh Religion, vol. hi, pp. 90-101 ; J.U.S.I.I., vol. cit., p. 334 )- Again, the ninth guru, 
Tej Bahadur, was a man of peace who fell foul of the Mughal Emperor Awrangzib 
over the latter’s misguided policy of trying to impose Islam by force upon his Hindu 
subjects. In answer to an appeal for support from the persecuted Brahmans of Kashmir, 
Tej Bahadur authorized them to tell Awrangzlb that they were prepared to accept 
Islam if the Emperor could first succeed in converting Tej Bahadur himself. Thereupon 
Tej Bahadur was summoned by Awrangzib to Delhi; he obeyed the reigning Mu^al 
Emperor’s summons, as his ancestor and forerunner Arjan had obeyed Jahangir’s; and 
history repeated itself to the bitter end; for Awrangzlb no sooner had Tej Bahadur in 
his power than he put him under arrest, ordered him to embrace Islam, and finally be- 
headed him in A.D. 1675 (Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, vol. iv, pp. 377—87; J.U.S.IT,, 
vol. cit., pp. 341-3). It will be seen that Har Govind took to the sword under incom- 
parably greater provocation than Junayd, whose father and predecessor Shaykh IbrShIm 
had died peacefully in his bed, and whose grievance against the world waS the purely 
personal one of having^ been himself deposed, in favour of his uncle, from the headship 
of the Safawi fraternity, and having then been driven into exile (Hinz, W. : Irons 
Aufstieg srum Nationalstaat im Funfssehnten Jahrhundert (Berlixi and Leipzig 1936, 
de Gruyter), pp. 23-4). It is true that Shuh Isma'il, unlike his grandfather Shaykh 
Junayd, was able to find in the mission of avenging his father’s death a handsome 
pretext for his own persistence in his father’s and his grandfather’s warlike courses. 
Yet Shaykh Haydar Safawi’s blood hardly cried aloud for vengeance so imperatively 
as Guru Arjan’s or Guru Tej Bahadur’s. For, whereas these two Sikh gurus were 
men of peace who had been inveigled into a tyrant’s power and had then been put to 
death in cold blood, the Safawi Shaykh Haydar was a hard-bitten militarist who met 
his death on the battle-field in a war in which he himself was the aggressor (Hinz, 
op. cit., pp, Thus a comparison of the respective histories of the militarization 

of the Xmiuni Shi is and the Sikhs seems to show that the Sikh gurus* aberration was 
less wanton than that of the Safawi shaykhs. 

Both Har Govind and Govind Singh were, no doubt, fully conscious of the new 
departure that they were making. Har Govind signalized his accession to the guruship 
on the receipt of the news of his father’s death in captivity by refusing to be invested 
with the hat and cord of a faqir, which were the Sikh guru’s traditional insignia, and 
donning, instead, a turban with a royal aigrette and a sword-belt (Macauliffe. The Sikh 
Religion, vol. iv, p, z; y.U,S.J.I., vol. cit., pp. 334 - 6 )- Govind Singh — consciously 
following in ms grandfather Har Govind’s footsteps — trained his own children to arms, 
inculcated militarism in his followers by propaganda, instituted the military initiation 
rite of Baptism by the Dagger*, and boasted *that he would change his followers from 
jackals to tigers, and kill hawks with sparrows* (Macauliffe, y.U,SJJ., vol. cit., pp. 
343-7); Yet neither Har Govind nor Govind Singh was able to carry his ^policy of 
militarization without opposition in his own household. Both gurus were opposed by 
ti^c collectors of the fraternity, and Har Govind was also opposed by his counsellor 
Bhai Budha and by his mother — the widow of the murdered Guru Arjan (Macauliffe, 
TAe Sikh Relt^on, vol. iv, p. 3, and vol. v, p. 6; y.U.S.I.I., vol. cit., p. 335), Even 
aft^ Har Govind s newly raised army had met and defeated the Mughals on the battle- 
field, a Sikh who was noted for his piety exhorted the guru to win security against attacx 
by detachment from This World — to which Har Govind could only reply that he was 
implicated in mundane affairs to be able to draw back (Macaulifie, 
yM.S,TZ., vol. cit., p. 337). 
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social aberration was much the same. As a result of having taken 
up arms the Sikhs eventually succeeded in taking their revenge 
upon the descendants of their oppressors Jahangir and Awrangzib.^ 
\Vlien the Timurid Mughal empire in India collapsed, in its turn, 
like Timur’s own empire in South-Western Asia three hundred 
years earlier, the Sikhs were able to make themselves masters of 
one of the derelict provinces of this alien universal state into which 
a distracted Hindu World had been momentarily gathered together 
by the labours of Akbar and his successors ; but in the act of achiev- 
ing this vulgar worldly ambition the Sikhs were at the same time 
depriving the syncretistic Hindu-Muslim faith which they had 
inherited from their forefathers of any prospect which it might 
once have had of becoming the universal church of a Hindu 
Society in dissolution. On the religious side the Sikhs have even 
less success to boast of than the Safawls or Sasanidae or Maccabees. 
They have not even succeeded in imposing their own religion 
upon a majority of the inhabitants of those territories in North- 
Western India in which, for more than a century, the Sikhs them- 
selves were the political masters. In the Panjab to-day the adher- 
ents of the Sikh religion account for no more than eleven per cent, 
of the present population of the province, ^ and in the total present 
population of the British Indian Empire the fraction represented 
by the Sikhs is infinitesimally small. Nor has the Sikh religion 
gained anything from the abrupt extinction of the Sikh ‘successor- 
states’ of the Mughal Empire by British arms in the fifth decade 
of the nineteenth century. A priori it might have been expected 
that the conversion of Hindu souls to Sikhism — ^which had received 
a check when Har Govind transformed the Sikh community from 
a politico-religious fraternity into a nation-in-arms, and when 
Govind Singh led his war-band on the war-path3 — ^would have 


I Eventually, not immediately. The immediate effect of Govind Singh*s plunge into 
‘totalitarian’ militarism was the total defeat and destruction of Ids amy by the com- 
bined forces of the Mughal Power and the local Panjabi highland c^efs (compare the 
total defeat of the Safawi Shaykh Haydar’s army by a combination between the forc^ 
of the Aq Qoyunlu war-lord Ya’qub and those of the Shirvanshah m a.d. 1488). Though 
Govind Singh (unlike Haydar) escaped alive from the stricken field. Ins two elde^ sons 
were killed in the rout, and his two youngest sons were betrayed to the Murals were 
put to death after having refused to accept the alternative of apc^tas^ Govind Singh 
himself became a furtive in disguise, with his foUovting reduced to fiw ^mpamo^ 



* JL nc JRcOOrt of ffte U****»*wrjr X S ^ 

ery OflSce), p. 60, estimates the Sikh element in the population of the Panjab at a* miihon 

^“1 ^The^:^Ssfi tiSme^strong to resist the Mughals, but ^eir organization ^t them 
off from their fellow countrymen, and made them practically a new c^te. T.he trans- 
formation of the church into an army produced another 

ceased among the Sikhs, and their rehgious life began to go down (Farquhar, J- IM., 
op. cit., pp. 337 - 8 )- 
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begun to make progress again as soon as the Klhalsa had been 
relieved of the incubus of military and political power through 
being forcibly reincorporated into the alien universal state which 
re-established itself in India, in the shape of a British instead 
of a Mughal Raj, after the interlude of anarchy which had fol- 
lowed the Mughals* collapse.* Yet, so far from having profited 
by this salutary divorce from incongruous military and political 
activities, the Sikh religion has latterly shown a tendency to 
merge itself again into the circumambient Hinduism out of which 
it was originally differentiated through being blended with an 
Islamic alloy by the syncretistic religious genius of a Kabir and a 
Nanak.^ 

We cannot close this survey of the effects that are apt to follow 
from the attempt to impose a religious allegiance by the use of the 
secular arm without turning to the ecclesiastical map of the modern 
Western World in order to inquire how far the present boundaries 
between the respective domains of Catholicism and Protestantism 
have been determined by the arms or the diplomacy of the parochial 
secular ‘successor-states’ of a medieval Respublica Christiana. No 
doubt the influence of external military and political factors upon 
the outcome of the religious conflict in Western Christendom in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ought not to be rated too 
high ; for, to take two extreme cases, it is difficult to imagine that 
the action of any secular authority — however potent or however 
ruthless — could have availed either to retain the Baltic countries 
within the fold of the Catholic Church or to bring the Mediter- 
ranean countries over into the Protestant camp. At the same time 
there was an intermediate and debatable zone in which the play 
of the military and political forces that intervened in the religious 
strife of that age was certainly influential and was perhaps decisive ; 
and this zone embraces such important portions of the modem 
Western World as Germany and the Low Countries and France 
and England. It was in Germany, in particular, that the classical 
formula Cujus Regie Ejus Religio was invented and applied;^ and 
we may take it that in Central Europe, at least, the secular princes 

* The episode of Sikh political dominion in the Panjab between the fall of the Mughal 
Raj and the rise of the British Raj in India presents an analogy with the similar ^isode 
of Maccabaean political dominion in Palestine between the fall of the Seleucid Empire 
and the extension of the Roman Empire over the ex-Scleucid territories west of the 
Euphrates (see V. C (i) id) i, p. 390, and the present Annex, p. 659, footnote 4, 
above). 

^ For this tendency of Sikhism to relapse into pure Hinduism see Eliot, op. cit., vol. ii, 
pp. 272-3- Compare the disappearance, in the Far Eastern World, of the syncretistic 
raoist-Christian religion of the T’aip’ing, which turned militant (see V. C (i) (c) 2, 
p. 107, above) like the Hindu-Islamic religion of Sikhism, and unlike the Hindu- 
Christian Brahmd Samij, 

3 This formula has been touched upon already, in a different context, in IV. C (iii) ( 6 ) 
XX, vol, iv, pp. 221-2, above. 
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— ^as well as those shepherds of sords who had gone into politics 
and had acquired the temporal sovereignty over some of the frag- 
ments of a shattered Itespuhlzca Ghristiana ^ — did successfully make 
use of their military and political power in order to force down the 
throats of their subjects whichever of the two competing forms of 
Western Christianity the local potentate happened to favour for 
his own part. In the same glance we can also take the measure of 
the damage which our Western Christianity, Catholic and Pro- 
testant alike, has suffered in the sequel as a penalty for having 
thus allowed itself to become dependent on political patronage 
and consequently subservient to raison d^dtat. 

One of the first instalments of the price which has been paid for 
these latter-day political liaisons by the Western Christian churches 
up to date has been the loss of the Catholic Churches mission-field 
in Japan; for the seedlings of CathoHc Christianity which had been 
planted in Japan by Jesuit missionaries before the close of the 
sixteenth century were uprooted before the middle of the seven- 
teenth century by the deliberate action of the rulers of a newly 
founded Japanese universal state, because these Japanese statesmen 
had come to the conclusion — rafter a cool-headed study of the 
evidence at their command — ^that the Catholic Church was an 
insidiously pliant ecclesiastical instrument of the fomudable poli- 
tical ambitions of the Spanish Crown.^ This forfeiture of a large 
and promising mission-field in partihus infidelium must be esti- 
mated, however, as a trifling loss by comparison with the spiritual 
impoverishment which the policy of Cujus Regio Ejus Religio 
was to inflict upon Western Christianity on the home front. For 
the readiness of all the competing factions of the Western Christian 
Church in the Age of the Western Wars of Reli^on to seek a short 
cut to victory by condoning, and even demanding, the imposition 
of their own doctrines upon the adherents of rival faiths by the 
application of political force was a spectacle which sapped Ae 
foundations of all belief in the souls for whose allegiance the warring 
churches were competing.^ 

A Louis XIV might be successful in forcing upon the Protestant 
minority of his subjects the tyrannical and inhuman choice between 
renoimcing their religious convictions and being driven out of 
their ancestral homes to find asylum in distant countries out of 


I For thi« tnormity see IV. C (in) (6) xi, vol. iv, pp. above, 

a The Western traders in whose wake the Jesuit missionaries had arrived m Japan Han 
been, not Spanish, but Portuguese ; but the Portuguese Crown had subsequently come 
to be associated with the Spanish in a personal union in which Spain was the predomin- 
ant partner. . , . , . 

3 The sceptical' and cynical spirit of the comeque^ E^^tenment is tou<med 
in rV. C (iii) ( 6 ) 3i vol. iv, pp. 14A—3 and I 50 J ^ C4O (^) 4 i vol. iv, p. 184; in IV . 

' C (iii) (6) xz, vol. iv, pp. aay—S; and in IV. C (iii) (c) 3 (ot). Annex, vol. iv, pp. 643 5, 
above; and in V. C (ii) (6), vol- vi, pp. 3x6—18, below. 
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reach of the persecuting arm of the Most Christian King." But, 
although the tyrant could thus enforce, within the frontiers of his 
own (feminions, an outward show of conformity with his own 
creed and rite, he could neither dragoon his dissenting subjects’ 
consciences nor prevent his cynically irreligious and childishly 
incongruous method of promoting an ecclesiastical cause from 
religion of every kind into discredit in the secret places 
of tlm heart to which no spy could penetrate. Louis XIV’s methods 
of barbarism eradicated Protestantism out of the spiritual soil of 
France only to clear the ground for an alternative crop of scepti- 
cism; and the spiritual history of France since the latter part of 
the seventeenth century is merely one outstanding example of an 
experience that has been common to the whole of our Western 
Sc^iety. In England, for instance, we can see the same scepti^ 
temper setting in — here in reaction against a militant religiosity 
which had fed the flames of the Civil War — at the moment of the 
Restoration of a.d. 1660 ; and we can watch it setting hard after the 
Glorious Revolution of a.d. 1688. In fine, the effect of the unholy 
mariage de contjenance between Religion and Politics was to make 
Religion itself anathema; and by the end of the seventeenth 
century the Lucretian verdict on Religion — ‘tantum religio potuit 
suadere malorum'^* — ^had come to be endorsed by the enlightened 
minds of a paganly modern Western World. In the lurid light of 
the Religious Wars Religion now appeared in the guise of a sinister 
and anti-social frenzy — a veritable Erinys who was as ruthless in 
enlisting the secular potentate’s sword as she was unscrupulous 
in paying her political hirelings in ecclesiastical coin for military 
services rendered. Here was a Fury who might have gone on 
torturing poor Western Humanity for ever more, if a rescue pai^ 
of sharp-sighted philosophers had not made the opportune dis- 
covery that this demon had an Achilles’ heel. The weak spot of 
Religion was its ridiculousness; and any man or woman whose 
eyes had been opened to this aspect of the maleficent power was 
thereby rendered immune against ever again being goaded into 
homicidal mania by the burlesque Fury’s scourge. A horror 
relieved by ridicule was the defensive posture which had been 
assumed towards Religion by enlightened Western minds before 
the seventeenth century was over.^ It was an attitude of mind 


* For the Huguenots^ response to the challenge of penalization see II. D (vi), vol, ii, 
p. 250 , above. 

* Lucretius: De Rerum Natura, Book 1, 1. loi. 

3 *It is come. I know not how, to be taken for granted by many persons that Chrisuan 
ity is not so much as a subject of inquiry, but mat it js now at length discovered to be 
fictitious. And accordingly they treat it as if in the present age this were , 

point among all people of discernment, and nothing remained but to * 

principal subject of mirth and ridicule, as it were by way of reprisals for its having so 
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which sterilized Fanaticism at the cost of extinguishing Faith. 
And this state of mind has lasted from the seventeenth century 
into the twentieth. 

Indeed, in our time this repudiation of a spiritual principle 
which is no doubt exposed, in human hearts, to the danger of 
being poisoned or perverted, but which is none the less the breath 
of human life, has been carried to such lengths in all parts of a 
Westernized ‘Great Society’ that it is beginning at last to be 
recognized for what it is. It is being recognized, that is to say, as 
the supreme danger to the spiritual health and even to the material 
existence of the Western body social — a deadlier danger, by far, 
than any of our hotly canvassed and loudly advertised political and 
economic maladies. This spiritual evil is now too flagrant to be 
ignored ; but it is easier to diagnose the disease than to prescribe a 
remedy; for a lost religious faith is not like a standard article of 
commerce that can be ordered ready-made from a multiple store, 
nor again is it like an unquestioningly obedient dog that can be 
driven off at one moment with a kick and summoned back the 
next moment with a whistle. The spirit bloweth where it listeth, 
and we cannot expect it to revisit us on call in response to a tardy 
and casual summons. It will be hard indeed to refill the spiritual 
vacuum which has been hollowed in our Western hearts by a pro- 
gressive decay of religious belief that has been going on by this 
time for some two and a half centuries; and this problem — ^which 
is the most formidable and at the same time the most urgent of all 
the problems that are remorselessly crowding in upon the present 
generation — has its origin, as we have seen, in a long continuing 
yet still unexhausted anti-Caesaro-papistical reaction.^ We are still 
reacting against a subordination of Religion to Politics which was 
the crime of our sixteenth-century and seventeenth-century fore- 
bears.2 The policy of Cujus Regio Ejus Religio is revenging itself 
up to the hilt, linto the thirteenth and fourteenth generation, upon 
the children of fathers who perpetrated and condoned this enormity. 

If we take a synoptic view of the several surviving forms of 
Western Christianity in their present state, and compare them in 


lone: interrupted the pleasures of the world.* — Butler, Bishop Joseph: The Analogy of 
ReUgion^ Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature, advertisement 
(dated May, 1736) pref^ed to the first edition. , 

t For the term ‘Caesaro-papism’ see IV. C (iii) {c) 2 (p), vol. iv, pp. 347 and 35^* 


3 This still flowing lava-stream of karma can be traced back behind the Laodicean 
Enlightenment and the fanatical Wars of Religion to a medieval fountain-head; for in 
other contexts we have observed how the secularism and the parochialism wmeh ^e two 
of the severest lesions in the social system of our Western Civilization in the Modem 
Age are due, both alike, to an excessively violent reaction against an excessively auto- 
cratic and centralizing tendency to which the Papacy succumbed in the course of its 
internecine conflict with the Hohenstaufen (see IV. C (iii) (6) 11, vol. iv, pp. 214-22, and 
IV. C (iii) (c) 3 (jS), vol. iv, pp. 512-84, above). 
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respect of their relative vitality, we shall find that this varies in- 
versely with the degree to which each of these sects has succumbed 
within the last four centuries to secular control. Unquestionably 
Catholicism is the form of Western Christianity that is showing 
the most vigorous signs of life to-day ; and the Catholic Church — 
in spite of the lengths to which modern Catholic princes have gone, 
in certain countries and at certain times, towards asserting their 
own secular control over the life of the Church within their fron- 
tiers — has still never lost the inestimable advantage of being united 
in an oecumenical communion under the presidency of a single 
supreme ecclesiastical authority, while in the meantime ‘the Princes 
of the Church* have, unwillingly yet auspiciously, been relieved, 
by the nineteenth-century encroachments of the secular Powers, 
of the fearful incubus of the ecclesiastical principalities.* Next to 
the Catholic Church in order of present vitality we shall probably 
find ourselves placing those ‘free churches* of the Protestant per- 
suasion which have extricated themselves from the control of the 
secular Governments in whose pockets these marsupial churches 
started life.^ And we shall certainly place at the bottom of the list 
the Protestant ‘established churches* which still remain tied to the 
body politic of this or that modern Western parochial state.3 

The moral of this odious comparison seems plain. The diversity 
in the fortunes of the several fractions of the Western Christian 
Church in the Modern Age of our Western history is a piece of 
evidence which would appear to complete our empirical proof of 
the proposition that a religion stands to lose far more than it can 
hope to gain by asking for, or submitting to, the patronage of the 
civil power. There is, however, one conspicuous exception to this 
apparent rule which will have to be accounted for before the rule 
can be allowed to pass muster; and this exception is the case of 
Islam; for Islam did succeed in becoming the universal church of 
a dissolving Syriac Society^ in spite of having been politically 
compromised at an earlier stage and in an apparently more decisive 
way than any of the religions that we have passed under review 
in this survey up to this point. 

We have seen that Zoroastrianism was compromised by the 
action of a dynasty of secular princes in an age when the Zoroas- 

, * For the extinction of the temporal power of the Pope and of the Transalpine 
Catholic prince-bishops see IV. C (jii) (6) ri, vol. iv, pp. aao—i, above. In depriving 
these prelates of Ttneir political authoriw the secular Powers of the modem Western World 
have perhaps done the same unintentional and unwelcome service to Catholicism as the 
British R§j in India has done to the religion of the Sikhs in extinguishing the temporal 
power of the KhfilsS (ace the present Annex, pp. 667-8, above). 

» For the free Protestant churches see IV. C (iii) (6) ir, vol. iv, p, 222, footnote a, 
above. » Sec IV. C (iii) (6) xx, vol. iv, pp. 221-a, above. 

For this achievement of Islam see II. D (vi), vol. ii, p. ^5; II. D (vn), vol. ii, pp. 
287— B;V. C(i)(c) a, in the present volume, pp- xzyS; andV.CCi) (c) 4, pp. 370— 1, above. 
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trian Church had already been in existence for at least three- 
quarters of a millennium and perhaps for a full thousand years. ^ 
Judaism was compromised by the action of a family of priests who 
took up arms against a persecutor at a time when they were not 
themselves the responsible heads of the Jewish hierarchy. The 
Sikh community and the Imami sect of the Islamic Shi'ah were 
both of them compromised in a more serious way, because they 
were both of them launched on a new career of militancy by 
pontiffs who — ^unlike the Maccabees — ^were the responsible heads 
of their respective churches at the time when they severally com- 
mitted this flagrant breach of their spiritual trust. The case of the 
orthodox and original Islam, however, looks at first sight as though 
it were still more extreme than that of its heretical Imami offshoot; 
for the orthodox Islam was politically compromised within the 
lifetime of its founder by the action of no less responsible a person 
than the founder himself. 

In another context^ we have noticed that the public career of the 
Prophet Muhammad falls into two sharply distinct and seemingly 
almost contradictory chapters. In the first chapter Muhammad 
was entirely occupied in the preaching of a religious revelation by 
methods of evangelization that were purely pacific; in the second 
chapter he was mainly occupied in building up a political and 
military power and in using this power in the very way which has 
turned out, in other cases, to be disastrous for a religion that takes 
to itJ In this Medinese chapter Muhammad used his new-found 
material power for the purpose of enforcing conformity with at any 
rate the outward observances of the religion which he had founded 
in the foregoing chapter of his career, before his momentous with- 
drawal from Mecca to Medina ; and, on this showing, the Hijrah 
ought to mark the date which saw the ruin of Islam, and not the 
date which saw the making of its fortunes, if we are right in the 
thesis which we have established inductively as a result of our 
empirical survey up to this point. How are we to explain the hard 
fact that a religion which was laimched upon the World as the 
militant faith of a barbarian war-band on the war-path should have 
succeeded in becoming a universal church in spite of having 
started under a spiritual handicap that might have been expected, 
on all analogies, to prove prohibitive? 

When we set ourselves this problem in these terms, we shall find 

* For the wideness of the discrepancy between the dates that have been assigned to 
the Prophet Zarathustx^ by different scnools of modem Western scholarship see V. C 
(i) (c) 2. p. 121, above. 

a In III. C (ii> (6), vol. iii, pp. 276-8, and III. C (ii) (6). Annex II, vol. iu, pp. 466- 
72, above. . 

3 For the political career of Muhammad see III. C (ii) (6), vol. iii» pp. 277—8, with 
III. C (ii) (fr). Annex II, above. 
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several partial explanations which, between them, may perhaps 
amount to a solution. 

In the first place we shall be able to discount a tendency which 
is rife — at least among Christian critics — to over-estimate the ex- 
tent of the use of force in the propagation of Islam even after the 
Hijrah, For example, in the hour of Muhammad's long-delayed 
triumph over the men of his own house — those implacable Meccan 
enemies of his who had rejected his message and had driven him 
into exile — the now at last victorious prophet-under-arms who had 
so long been without honour in his own country distinguished 
himself by the moderation of the terms on which he accepted the 
capitulation of his obdurate kinsmen the Quraysh; and this ex- 
ample of self-restraint was emulated by the Prophet's successors 
in the temporal leadership of the Islamic Commonwealth. The 
show of adherence to the new religion which they exacted by force 
was limited to the performance of a small number of not very 
onerous external observances ; and the forcible imposition of even 
this perfunctory conformity upon conquered unbelievers was not 
attempted beyond the limits of the Arabian no-man's-land in 
which the new state was filling a political vacuum and in which 
the new religion was supplanting, for the most part, nothing higher 
than a primitive paganism. ^ In the former dependencies and 
dominions of the Roman and Sasanian Governments which now 
fell into the hands of the Primitive Muslim Arab conquerors, no 
compulsion to embrace Islam was applied to any of ‘the People of 
the Book’.^ The choice which was actually offered to the con- 
quered populations outside Arabia itself was not Tslam or death' ; 
it was Tslam or a super-tax'. 3 Even the Arab tribes on the Syrian 

I The Jewish and Christian communities in the Yaman and the Jewish communities 
in the Hijaz were no more than islets in a sea of Arabian paganism. The extermination 
of the Hsjazi Jews and the forcible conversion of the Yamani ‘People of the Book* are 
among the worst of the political crimes that have to be laid to the account of the Prophet 
Muhammad and his immediate successors. These were, however, exceptions and not 
the rule of primitive Islamic policy. 

* See I V . C (iii) (6) la, vol. iv, pp. aas--6, above, and V. C (ii) (a), vol. vi, pp. ^04-5, 
below. Officially ‘the People of the Book*, who, according to the Sharuah^ were entitled to 
religious toleration if once they tendered their political submission to the Islamic state, 
included the Jews and the Christians but not the Zoroastrians. In practice, however, 
the Zoroastrians were accorded, as a matter of grace, the toleration which the two 
Biblical sects received as a matter of right. In the Qur*i^n the Zoroastrians are only 
mentioned in the following passage : 

‘Surely those who believe [i.e, the Muslims] and those who are Jews and the 
Sabians and the Christians and the Magians and those who associate [others with Allah, 
i.e. the polytheists] — surely Allah will decide between them on the day of resurrection.* 
— Surah xxii. 17. 

This solitary reference to the Zoroastrians in the Qur*an leaves their status in doubt. 
To which of ^e two sub-groups of non-Muslims is the Prophet consigning them ? Is 
he intending the reader to bracket the Magians with the three sets of ‘People of the 
Book* whose names immediately precede that of the Magians in this catalogue? Or 
with the polytheists, who are mentioned immed iately after ? In the event the Prophct*s 
successors humanely and wisely gave the Zoroastrians the benefit of the doubt. 

3 See IV. C (iii) (6) las, vol. iv, p. S&26, footnote 2, and IV. C (iii) (c) 2 () 3 ), Annex 
III, vol. iv, p. 630, above. 
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and Mesopotamian and 'Iraqi fringes of the North Arabian Steppe 
who, before the conquest, had served the Roman and Sasanian 
Powers as their wardens of the Arabian marches,^ were allowed by 
their victorious Muslim Arab kinsmen to remain faithful to Chris- 
tianity if they chose and indeed in the first instance all but an. 
inconsiderable minority of the newly elevated imperial people's 
vast concourse of newly conquered subjects took an honourable 
advantage of the tolerant choice that was offered them, and opted 
for paying super-tax in preference to turning renegade. Nor was 
this option made invidious for the non-Muslim subjects of the 
Arab Caliphate under the Umayyad regime which came to stay for 
a century after the brief antecedent dispensation of the four pre- 
Umayyad Commanders of the Faithful for the Uma5ryad Caliphs 
were Laodiceans to a man,"^ with the exception of 'Umar II (impera- 
hat A.D. 7I7-2o).5 

It was this century of Umayyad tolerance that gave Islam its 
opportunity to make its fortune by providing a universal church 
for the Syriac World instead of remaining merely the sectarian 
religion of a band of barbarian conquerors.^ It may be true that 

* See I. C (i) (6), vol. i, p. 73, footnote 1, and Part III. A, Annex II, vol. iii, p. 398, above. 

* See, for example, the evidence for the remarkably considerate treatment of the 
Christian Arab tribe of the Banu Taghlib, which is presented in Arnold, T. W.: 
The Preaching of Islam, and ed. (London 1913, Constable), pp. 49-50. The Banu 
Taghlib*3 grazing grounds were in *Iraq *Arabi, in the environs of Ctesiphon. 

3 The reigns of the first four Caliphs, taken together, lasted officially from A.D. 632 
to A.D. 661, while the Caliphs of the Umayyad Dynasty reigned officially from a.d. 661 
to A.D. 750 from first to last. De facto, however, the founder of the Umayyad Dynasty, 
Mu*awiyah, had been master of Syria for some twenty years before his accession to the 
Caliphate was officially recognized after the death of the Caliph 'All (WellKausen, J.: 
Das Ar^ische Reich und sein Sturz (Berlin 1902, Reimer), p. 35). A striking piece of 
Christian testimony to the popularity of the Umayyad Caliph Yazid I {imperabat 
A.D. 680-3) has been cited in V. C (i) (c) 3, p. 226, above. 

4 The prevailing attitude of the Umayyads towards Islam has been touched upon 
already in V. C (i) (c) 2, p. 128, footnote s, above. For the scepticism, towards all 
religions, of the Caliph Mu^awiyah, who not only founded the Umayyad Dynasty but 
also set the tone for his successors, see Wellhausen, op. cit., p. 84. The lukewarmness 
of this dynasty of caliphs towards the established religion of the commonwealth of 
which they were the secular heads is not at all surprising when it is remembered that 
the Umayyads were one of the leading families of that Meccan aristocracy which had 
obstinately opposed the Prophet Muhammad in defence of its vested interest in the local 
pagan divinities whose worship had made Mecca a goal of pilgrimage before Muhammad 
had called upon his countrymen to throw this lucrative local paganism away. After the 
Prophet’s final triumph the Umayyads, like the rest of the Quraysh, were quick to see 
that their cranky fellow tribesman who had eventually succeeded in forcing his own 
new-fangled religion down their throats had incidentally brought within their reach 
opportunities of aggrandizement of which they could never have dreamed in ‘the Days 
of Ignorance’. But the skill which was shown by Mu'awiyah and his descendants in 
turning the unpalatable results of Muhammad’s work to their own advantage, by entering 
into the fruits of their victorious adversary’s material labours, did not imply any enthusiasm 
on their part for the religion of the prophet on whom they had contrived to take this 
ironical revenge. (On this point see further pp. 676—7, below.) 

5 See Wellhausen, op. cit., p. 167. . , t_ • 

^ It was in this latter capacity — as the distinctive faith of the trans-frontier barbarians 
in the .Arabian section of the no-man*s-land beyond the Syrian limes of the Roman 
Bmpire — that Islam made its first epiphany (see III, C (ii) (6), vol. iii, pp. 276—7; 
Part III. A, Annex II, vol. iii, pp. 450-1 1 V. C (i) (c) 2, in the present volume, p. 128; 
and V* C (i) (c) 3, in the present volume, p. 230, above). 
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this service was bound to be performed for that world in that age 
by some religion or other; for at that time the Syriac Society was 
craving to recover a unity which it had lost as a result of having 
been overrun bv Hellenisrn a thousand years back ; and, now that 
a unitary Syriac universal state had at last been re-established in 
the shape of the Arab Caliphate,* it was only to be expected that 
this reunion on the superficial plane of politics should be extended 
to a deeper plane of life through the establishment of a Syriac 
universal church within the political framework which the Cali- 
phate had provided. This universal church must be the institu- 
tional embodiment of some ‘higher religion’; but which of the 
religions in the field would now bring this body ecclesiastic to life ? 
It by no means followed that Islam would succeed in an enterprise 
which a number of older religions — ^Judaism, Zoroastrianism, 
Nestorianism, Monophysitism — ^had already essayed without suc- 
cess.^ Indeed, a garbled barbarian version of the indigenous Syriac 
faiths — and this was what Islam was by origin^ — actually 
have been expected, a priori^ to prove less attractive to Syriac souls 
than the finer alternatives which they had already discarded. In 
these intrinsically adverse circumstances Islam, so far from achiev- 
ing its historic success, would assuredly have suffered the same 
fate as Arianism if the Muslim Umayyads had pursued the in- 
tolerant ecclesiastical policy of the Arian Vandals,^ and had tried to 
impose Islam upon their Monophysite and Nestorian and Zoroas- 
trian subjects as the Vandals did try to impose Arianism upon the 
Catholic and Donatist communities in the Roman provinces which 
Genseric had conquered in North-West Africa. These considera- 
tions seem to point to the perhaps unexpected conclusion that the 
prospects of an Islam which was not a particularly attractive 
religion in itself, and which had been gravely compromised by 
its own founder when he withdrew from his spiritual apostolate 
at Mecca and plunged into a political career at Medina, were 
retrieved by the crypto-pagan Umayyad usurpers of the Meccan 
Prophet’s political heritage — and this for the paradoxical reason 
that the Umayyads were indifferent, or even positively hostile, to 
the propagation of the Islamic faith. For the most part, these 
worldlings were content to leave the religion of which they were 
officially the temporal trustees and champions to shift for itself 
while they cynically enjoyed the sweets of the lucrative office which 
they were holding on false pretences. And in so far as the progres- 

* For this aspect of the Arab Caliphate see I. C (i) (6), vol. i, pp. 7^-7, above. 

» See II. D C^i)* vol. xi, pp. *85-7, and V. C (i) (c) a, in the present volume, pp. xas- 
8, above. 

» See III. C (xi) (6), vol. ixi, p. 377, above. 

+ See V. C (i) (c) p, 358, above, and the present chapter, p. 679, below. 
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sive conversion of their non-Arab subjects to Islam did attract the 
Umay;^^ad Caliphs’ attention from time to time, we may suppose 
that it exercised — and annoyed — ^them first and foremost as a 
financial problem, since, for the Caliphial treasury, every conver- 
sion of a non-Muslim subject of the Caliphial Government to 
Islam brought with it a corresponding diminution of super-tax 
receipts. 

Under these extraordinary conditions Islam had to make its own 
way among the non- Arab subjects of the Caliphate very largely on 
its own merits — as Zoroastrianism had once had to make its way 
among the non-Iranian subjects of the Achaemenidae^ — and with- 
out that fatal assistance from the secular arm which had afterwards 
been accepted by Zoroastrianism under the Sasanian regime. In 
these circumstances the spread of Islam outside the ranks of the 
Arab garrisons of the restored Syriac universal state was slow but 
at the same time sure ; and, in the hearts of ex-Christians and ex- 
Zoroastrians who embraced the new religion in the face of the 
indifference, if not actually in the teeth of the displeasure, of their 
nominally Muslim Umayyad masters, Islam became a very differ- 
ent fsith from what it had formerly been on the sleeves of Arab 
warriors who had worn it there as a denominational badge of a 
privileged political status. The new non- Arab converts not only 
took their adopted religion to heart: they also adapted it to their 
own intellectual outlook by doing for Islam v/hat a Clement and 
an Origen had done for Christianity at a corresponding stage of 
its history.^ They translated the crude and casual assertions of the 
Prophet of the Arabian external proletariat into the more subtle 
and more consistent terms of Christian theology and Hellenic 
philosophy; and it was in this clothing — in which it was clad by 
the spontaneous intellectual labours of non- Arab converts, and not 
by the political fiat of Gallionic-minded Arab empire-builders — 
that Islam was able to become the unifying religion of a Syriac 
World which had been reunited only on the supeirficial plane of 
politics by the sweep of the Arab military conquest. 

Within a hundred years of Mu'awiyah’s rise to political power 
the non- Arab Muslim subjects of the Caliphate had become strong 
enough, even in the military sense, to put down the Laodicean 
Umayyads from their seat and to enthrone in their place a dynasty 
whose devoutness reflected the religious temper of their suppor- 
ters. In A.D. 750, when the favour of the non-Arab Muslim 
element among the subjects of the Caliphate gave the 'Abbasids 
the victory over the Umayyads, it is possible that the numerical 

* For the religious policy of the Achaemenidae see pp. 704—5, below. 

a See V. C (i) (c) 4, p. 367, and V. C (i) id) 6 (S), p. 539, above. 
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strength of the religious faction which thus turned the scales 
in the balance of dynastic power was still as small in propor- 
tion to the total population of the Arab Empire as were the 
numbers of the Christians in the Roman Empire at the moment 
when Constantine overthrew Maxentius.* The mass-conversions 
of the subjects of the Caliphate to Islam probably did not begin 
before the first collapse of the 'Abbasid Power in the ninth century 
of the Christian Era, or reach their term until the final dissolution 
of the 'Abbasid Empire in the thirteenth century, and it can be 
said of these belated harvests in the Islamic mission-field — with 
greater assurance than could perhaps be felt in passing the same 
verdict on the mass-conversions to Christianity during the death- 
agonies of the Roman Empire in the fourth, fifth, and sixth cen- 
turies of the Christian Era — ^that they were the outcome of a 
spontaneous movement on the part of the masses themselves and 
not of political pressure on the part of their rulers. It is true that 
the ^Abbasids surpassed the Umayyads in their devotion to Islam 
in the measure in which Constantine surpassed Philippus Arabs 
in his devotion to Christianity ; but it is at the same time true that 
the earlier ’Abbasids abstained, as conscientiously as Constantine 
himself, from misusing their political power for the purpose of 
forcing, upon an unbelieving majority of their subjects, a religion 
to which they themselves happened personally to be attached ; and 
it is also a fact that the later 'Abbasids for the most part remained 
faithful to this policy of toleration, in honourable contrast to 
Constantine’s successors- The Islamic counterparts of a Theodo- 
sius and a Justinian, who departed from the Constantinian policy 
and did misuse their political power in order to quench the 
smoking flax of unbelief, are few and far between^ in a list of 
^Abbasid Caliphs which stretches through five centuries.^ 

If the facts that have now been set forth may be considered to 
account satisfactorily for the exception which Islam might appear 

* The numerical strenRth of the Christian element in the population of the Roman 
Empire in a.d. 3x2 is estimated at about 10 per cent, by Baynes, N. XI. : Constantine the 
Great and the Christian Church (London 1929, Milford), p. 4, 

» The most flagrant of the exceptions that prove the general rule of 'Abbasid toler- 
ance is the Caliph Mutawakkil (imperabat a.d. 847-61) (see V, C (ii) (a), vol. vi, p. 205, 
footnote 7, below). 

3 This greater constancy which was displayed by the Muslim 'Abbasid Caliphs, in 
contrast to the Christian Homan Emperors, in abiding by the policy of toleration, is not 
a matter for surprise; for, whereas the Emperor Constantine^s policy of toleration had 
no sanction behind it except the Emperor’s own personal will, the toleration that was 
practised by the '’Abbasids was founded, not upon a personal or dynastic caprice, but 
upon one of the standing orders of the religion which the rulers themselves professed. 
We have noted already (on pp. 67^5, above) that the Sharx*ah made it obligatory 
for the Government of the Islamic Commonwealth to guarantee an effective religious 
toleration to all politically loyal non-Muslim subjects of the Islamic State who were 
‘People of the Book*. For the victory of this injunction of the Shari'^ah over the blood- 
thirstiness of the Ottoman PildishSh Selim the Grim see p. 706, footnote x, axid 
V, C (ii) (tf), vol. vi, p, 204, below. 
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at first sight to present to our empiricaUv estaWUi-.<.^ 
then perhaps we can abide by our conclusiS th^ 
impossible for the secular power to obtain some meksu^^r ^ 
m forcibly imposing upon its own subjects a relirion 
already a going concern’, the price which the politi?Xr^? 
mised religion has to pay, as a rule, for a local enforJ 
means of political pressure is the prohibitive price of forfeV^^’^ 
prospects which that religion may previously have had 
— or retaining — universality. 

The same prohibitive penalty for the moral offence of attempt, nt, 
to impose a religion by political force may also be incurred when 
the attempt is unsuccessful even within parochial limits Inde d 
such cases would appear to be at least as numerous as the cases’ 
which we have so far been examining, in which there has been at 
least some measure of parochial success to be placed on the credit 
side of the account. Among the more notorious cases in which 
a religion that has accepted the compromising support of the 
secular arm has suffered an unmitigated loss — ^with no grain of 
even local advantage to set off against it — through the inability of 
the secular power to impose religious conformity by force even 
within its own frontiers, we may reckon the failure of the Roman 
Emperor Justinian to impose his own Catholic Orthodoxy upon 
his Monophysite subjects beyond the Taurus the failure of the 
East Roman Emperors Leo III and Constantine V to impose their 
own Iconoclasm upon their Iconodule subjects in Greece and 
Italy the failure of the Vandal masters of a barbarian ‘successor- 
state’ of the Roman Empire in North-West Africa to impose their 
own Arianism upon the Catholic and Donatist provincials ; 3 the 
failure of the British Crown to impose its own Protestantism upon 
its Catholic subjects in Ireland;* the failure of the Timurid Mughal 
Emperor Awrangzib to impose his own Islam upon his Hindu 
subjects;® and finally the failure of the Iranic militarist Nadir Shah® 
to bring back into the fold of the Sunnah the descendants of a 
people whose allegiance had been forcibly detached from the 


1 See V. C (ii) voL vi, p. aaa, below. 

2 See IV. C (iii) (c) a (j8), vol. iv, p. 3Sa, footnote 5, above. 

3 See V. C (i) (c) 4, p. 358, and the present chapter, p. 676, above. 

See II. D (vii), Annex II, vol. ii, above. 

s In embarking upon this fatal policy Awrangzib was not only transgressing the 
mjunctxons of the Shan ah in regard to ‘the People of the Book* (a charter of tolemtion 
by which the Hindus had at least as good a claim as the Zoroastrians to benefit by ana- 
logy) : he was also sinning against the light that had been seen by his ancestor Akbar 
the enhgmened founder of the universal state which Awrangzib*s fanaticism brought 
to rum. (For Akbar s religious experience and policy see the present Armex. no 600- 
704, below.) * 

6 See I. C (i> (6) Annex I, vol. i, p. 399, and V. C (i) (e) j, in the present 
apove, as well as Browne, B. O,: A JLiterary History of Persia, vol. iv 
i9z 8. University Press), pp. 135-8, and Lockhart, L. : Nadir Shah (London t 


volume, pp, 
(Cambridge 
938, Luzac), 
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Sunnah and transferred to the Shrah, little more than two hun- 
dred years before Nadir Shah's day, by the act of an earlier Iranic 
militarist, Isma'il Shah Safawi. 

These examples show that a signal failure frequently attends the 
efforts of political potentates to impose upon their subjects a 
religion of the rulers' choosing, even when this religion is already 
‘a going concern’; and a fortiori it would be diflRcnlt to point out 
a single instance of success in cases in which the system of prac- 
tices and beliefs which the secular ruler has been attempting to 
inculcate from above downwards has been not a religion but a 
philosophy. On the other hand there are two celebrated instances 
of the failure of an imperial philosopher-missionary. The Roman 
Emperor Julian failed to establish Neoplatonism as the official 
philosophy of the Hellenic universal state, ^ and the Maurya Em- 
peror A^oka likewise failed to establish the Hinayanian form of 
Buddhism as the official philosophy of the universal state into 
which the Indie World had been gathered up by Anoka's grand- 
father Chandragupta. This pair of failures is remarkable, con- 
sidering the strength of the combination of conditions favourable 
to success under which A^oka and Julian alike embarked upon 
their respective spiritual missions. 

In the first place the philosophies which the two emperors set 
out to propagate among their respective subjects were not arbi- 
trary systems of the imperial propagandists' own invention, but 
were 'going concerns' which had been founded and developed by 
a succession of sages who had not had any political authority at 
their command but had won a following for their tenets on their 
intrinsic intellectual and moral merits, long before the birth and 
accession to power of their latter-day imperial patrons. This is 
true even of the Neoplatonism that was patronized by the Emperor 
Julian; for, as we have already observed,^ the vein of artificiality 
and crankiness which is so prominent and so feeble a feature in 
this pagan counterblast to the Christian Church was not intro- 
duced into Neoplatonism by the Emperor Julian's personal caprice, 
but was inherited by the Neoplatonist emperor from the Neopla- 
tonist hierophant lamblichus,^ 

* Julian's failure is also touched upon in V. C (i) (c) 2, p, X47; V. C (i) (d) 6 (8), pp, 
&efow* ^ Annex IX, p. 584, above; and in V. C (ii) (o), vol. vi, pp. 222-3, 

*■ See the quotation from GeiTken in V. O (i) (d) 6 (8), p. 565, above, 

an account of the lamblichan Neoplatonic Antichurch see Bides, J.: La Vie de 
I Etnperewr Juhen (Paris 1930, Ees Belles I.ettre»), Partie, chap, xi, 'Chezles Disciples 
de Jambhque .and chap, xii, ‘’’rh^urgic Chaldaxque et Mystdres N<£oplatoniciennes*; for 
the hmperor Julian s administrative orf^ani^ation of this Antichurch which he had 
from the philosopher-hierophant lamblichuH see op. cit., IXI« Partie, chap, ix, 
‘Th^ocratie*. 

Among the host of non-Christian worships over which the philosopher's mantle of 
Plotinus and Plato was enthusiastically Bung by lamblichus and his successors — ^Julian 
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Hinayana in Anoka’s day, there is no 

^ lamblichus’s and Ju Ws 
tomsm Ihe Hmayana that was embraced by Acoka was a niulo- 
sophy that was stiH in its inteUectual and moral prime, like^e 
^rcism that was embraced by Marcus Aur^liuf « In A^olm's 

^ ^®ce the failure of his mission to anv 

inherent weakness m the phUosophy of his choice. ^ 

to f^lure of either A?oka or Julian be tracea 

of the enormous power and influence that 
were concentrated in the hands of both these emperors in virtue 
^ootilar office. It is true that, in this matter again, Julian, 
with his impulsive and even passionate temperament, has laid 
tomself open to crtPcisms against which the mortified monk 
Agoka is impregnably proof. Yet even Juhan had in him enough 
ot the true philosopher to restrain him from going very far m 
tt^slating mto action an animosity against Christianitv which he 
did not attempt to pluck out of his heart. JuUan’s first act on 
succeedmg to toe supreme authority in toe Roman Empire was to 
mstitute — as far as this could be done by Imperial decree — a 

^ assigned to the rites prescribed 

cractSSe ^ariet from the pen of a Babylonian medi^e-man, 

o”!^^ A^liS? ^ namesake of Julian and the contempoiax^ 

a* '•?“® theologie assez touffue de ces oracles, se detachait une figure oui, k eUe seule 

saien^comme^i^*®^^^*^^’ deesse trimorphe, dont les cheveux se dres- 

a^t coxnme des fianmes, dont 1« serpents enlacris entouraient les tempes et la cein- 
sra flMcs, portait du cSri droit I’kme du monde, du Su gauche la 
fontame de vertu, et la Nature sous son echine.’ 

Cl^daean divinity we seem to see the Minoan Goddess of the 
Snakes and Helkno-Iittate Artemis of Sphesiis with their features and attributes 
aU exaggerated as they might have been in an Indie caricature; and, indeed, if the 
xsmperor Juliw had succeeded in m a ki ng the medicine-man Julianas syncretistic 
religion prevail over Ctostianity, we may conjecture that the outcome would have been 
someming qmte ^ alien from the original philosophy of Plato as the Tantric or 
L^m^stic form of Mahayanian Buddhism is from the original philosophy of Sid- 
Qhartha Gautama. 


, s pf^cy was to retort to the Ohnstian Church’s tactics of stealing the intellectusl 

thuimer of the Hellenic ^philosophers by arming his own Neoplatonic Antichurch with 
\ Church’s hierarchical organization and philanthrppic activities (see V, C 

2, ^ Annex p. sS'+j above). His stumbling-block was the unresponsiveness of 

me surviving ministers of the non-Christian religions within the frontiers of the Roman 
Empire s day, The majority of those for whose support he appealed seem to 

have failed the Emperor — whether out of laziness or out of timidity or out of a sophisti- 
cated self-consciousness^ which shrank from the prospect of having to make a tool of 
iteelf at Don Quixote’s dictation. 'Whatever the cause of this non-co-operation may have 
been, the result was that the Roman Emperor proved unable to emulate the work of the 
Pharaoh Thothmes IH in *the New Empire* of Egypt and work of the Pacha- 
cutec in the Andean universal state (for the success of these two non-Hellenic empHcrors 
in consolidating the local worships of their respective worlds into a single hierarchical 
orgamzation see V. C (i) (d) 6 ( 5 ), pp. 530— 31 and 532, and the present Annex, pp. 652— 
4, above). If Julian had been able to enlist for his Antichurch the services of a 
hereditary corporation or caste of priests like the Magi or the Brahmaru (see V. C (i) (d) 
6 (o), p. 542, above), then he might have been able to contend with the Christian Church 
on less \mequal terms than those on which he actually had to hght his losing battle. 

^ For Marcus’s notable abstention from any attempt to take advantage of hia ofiBce in 
order to propagate his phUosophy see the present Annex, p. 705, below. 
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regime of complete toleration for all the religions that were current 
among his subjects, without any official differentiation in favour 
of Paganism or to the detriment of Christianity.* When the pagan 
mob at Alexandria took the law into its own hands by lynching the 
late Emperor Constantius’s Arian bishop George of Cappadocia — 
and two Christian civil servants along with him — in reprisal for 
their victim’s vexatious treatment of the local pagan worships 
during the preceding reign, Julian did at least address a letter of 
remonstrance to the Alexandrians in which he condemned their 
crime in strong terms in despite of his own unconcealed sympathy 
for the cause in the name of which this crime had been perpetrated.* 
Finally, when Julian failed to live up to the ideal of toleration which 
he himself had proclaimed, the discriminatory measures against 
the Christians to which he then stooped were at any rate strictly 
negative. The emperor withheld from all professing Christians, 
ex officio religionisj the official licence without which they could not 
enter, or even remain in, the teaching profession and there is 
some ground for believing that he also went to the further length 
of excluding the Christians from all branches of the public service: 
military, administrative, and judicial.^ Yet all this, taken together, 
falls far short of that first degree of persecution which is known as 
‘a dry terror’ in the new technical terminology with which our 
modem Western political vocabulary has been enriched by the 
march of progress in the fourth decade of the twentieth century 
of the Christian Era. As for A^oka, he was not only innocent of 
even the slightest and most indirect recourse to the employment 
of political pressure for the propagation of the philosophy in which 
he had put his treasure: he was actually moved to embrace the 
Hinayana by a profound remorse for his own conduct in having 
once, though once only, resorted to that use of force which is the 
ultima ratio regum. The moral passion which inspired the Emperor 
Anoka’s preaching of the philosophy of Siddhartha Gautama was 
the obverse side of his horror at the misery which he himself had 
caused on that one occasion by ^waging a victorious war of aggres- 
sion against the kingdom of Kalinga. After this appalling experi- 
ence A^oka renounced the use of War as an instmment of his 
Imperial policy; placed his court on a vegetarian diet; abolished 
the Imperial Hunt; and made the slaughtering of animals illegal 
for all his subjects on fifty-six days per annum.s So far was A^oka 

* See Bidez^ J, : X^a Vie de V Em^reur Julien (Paris i93o» I.ea Belles I^ettrea), pp. 227-9. 

* Bidez, op. cit., pp. 2353-5. The text of the letter will be found in Julian's CEuvres 
Computes^ tome i, 2« partic; *Lettres et Fragments', edited and translated by Bidez, J. 
(Paris 1:924, Lea Belles Lettres), pp. 69-72, 

3 Bidez, Ea Vie de VEmpereur Jtdien^ pp, 263—6. 

* Ibid., pp, 295-6. 

3 This last measure was no doubt a rather authoritarian act of interference with the 
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from inflicting any disabilities upon the majority of his subjects 
who did not embrace the Emperor’s own philosophical tenets that 
he deprecated an indulgence even in verbal polemics at the expense 
of any of the diverse religions that were professed in his dominions; 
and he set a personal example of magnanimity by bestowing bene- 
factions upon at least one non-Buddhist sect of ascetics.* Assuredly 
it would have been impossible for any one in Anoka’s position to 
be more scrupulous than A9oka -was in refraining from tak i n g any 
improper advantage of the formidable secular power which he 
happened to hold in his hands. 

The foregoing evidence suggests that A^oka, at any rate, 
deserved to succeed in his mission, and that even Julian hardly 
deserved to fail. Yet Agoka, as well as Julian, did fail conspicuously. 
The inference would appear to be that the enterprise of attempt- 
ing to inculcate a philosophy from above downwards into the souls 
of Mankind in the mass is, for some a priori reason, so forlorn a 
hope that it is doomed to failure even when it is undertaken by 
an emperor-monk of Anoka’s heroic spiritual stature. 

With the warning of A9oka’s astonishing failure imprinted on 
our minds, we may feel certain in advance that a political potentate 
will be found impotent to propagate from above downwards a 
system of practices and beliefs when this system is not some philo- 
sophy that is already ‘a going concern’, but is a ‘fancy rehgion that 
has been imported from abroad, or been man^actured in his own 
throne-room, by the monarch himself. Qn this point we shall find 
our expectations confirmed by a survey of the classical instances. 

The most extreme case of the kind that is on record is perhaps 
that of the Isma'Ili Shi^i dissident CaHph al-Hakim bi’a^ Uah 
the Fatimid (imperabatA.i>. 996-1020); for, while we are able, from 
such knowledge as the uninitiated can obtain of the j^ously 
guarded mysteries of Hakim’s eclectic religion, to trace this and 
that borrowed element to its source — ^ source wmch ^y prove 
to be either Jewish or Christian or Zoroastrian or Mam^em ot 
G nostic or Mandaean or Pythagorean or Neoplatomc or ttodu 
‘the basis and distinctive dogma ot Druze theolo^ 
not in any of these crumbs from the tables of richer faim^but in 
the deification of Hakim himseH as the last and most perfect of ten 

Uberty of the subject, but it can hardly be brought within the category of reHgious 
^T*^^"facta of Ag,ka*s spmtuM 

Oareudon Press), pp. X5&-S and 

*’norananalysUofthesource.rfOtes^cre^d«l^-tm^^^ 


University * ^ 

•writer’s hands too late to be mentioned 
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successive incarnations of God: a divine and immortal Messiah 
who was to return in triumph to a world from which he ha d 
mysteriously withdrawn after a first brief epiphany. ^ 

It is true that this cardinal tenet of the Druse religion was not 
quite so unfamiliar or so shocking to the minds of Hakim’s con- 
temporaries in Hakim’s world as might be supposed; for the 
conception of a god incarnate had been brought within the 
mental horizon of Islam by the intellectual commerce of Muslim 
theologians and philosophers with the Christian and Hellenic and 
Hindu systems of thought; and the Shi^ah, more particularly in the 
Isma'ili branch in which Hakim himself had been brought up, had 
already made the transition from theory to practice by virtually 
deifying ^Ali and the series of Imams who were * All’s successors. ^ 
At the same time the worshippers of Hakim were careful to pro- 
pitiate orthodox Muslim opinion by proclaiming themselves to be 
rigid Unitarians ;3 and we have seen already that they had done 
their best to make their new religion attractive to the surviving 
adherents or admirers of the older religions and philosophies 
which Islam had overlaid by decking their central dogma out in 
a va!riegated plumage which reflected some of the colours of almost 
every religion or philosophy under the sun. In fact, the inventors 
of the Druse religion showed a consummate skill in displaying 
their bizarre spiritual merchandise to the best possible advantage. 
And yet, as it turned out, this ingenuity was of little avail. The 
solitary success of the missionaries of the new faith was the con- 
version by the apostle Darazi, in a.d. ioi6 , of one tiny community 
in the Syrian district of Wadi’l-Taym, at the southern end of the 
Biqa* and at the foot of Mount Hermon.^^ Not more than fifteen 
years after this — in a.d. 1031 — ‘the door of the Unitarian Religion 
was closed’ in the sense that the mission of converting the World 
was deliberately abandoned. Since then the Druse community 
has neither admitted converts nor tolerated apostates, s but has 
remained a closed hereditary religious corporation whose members 
bear the name, not of the god incarnate whom they worship, but 

* Hitti, op. cit., pp. a6, 30, and The concept of the Second Coming has been 
touched upon in this Study already m III. C (ii) (6), Annex I, vol. iii, pp. 46a*-s, above. 

» For the precedents to, and parallels with, the deification of Hakim see Hitti, op. cit., 

e p. 27-9. For the worship of * Ali which has been adopted by the Druses* Syrian neigh- 
ours the Nusayris, as an accretion to the older elements in the curious religion of this 
fossilized community, sec II. D (ii), vol. ii, p. 56, above. This *AU-worship that has thus 
found Its way into the Nusayri creed and ritual appears to be a travesty of the veneration 
paid to AH by the lama IH Shi^is who forced their way into the Jabal Ansarlyah in the 
Age of the Crusades (see II. D (vi), vol. ii, p. 258, above). 

® Hitti, op. cit., p. 33 * actually assumed the name Muwahhidm, thereby fore- 

stalling the puritanical Sunni Berber highlanders from the Atlas who adopted the same 
Mme in the twelfth century of the Christian Era with greater justification (see I. C (i) (6), 
Annex I, vol, i, p. 357 ; II, D (v), vol, ii, p. 204 ; and V, C (i) (c) 3, in the present volume, 
p, 247, above). 

Hitti, op, cit,, pp. 1 8-21. s Ibid., pp. xx-x2. 
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of the missionary who first introduced them to Hakim’s strange 
new gospel. I Ensconced in the highlands of Hermon and the 
Lfcbanon and the massif east of the Hawran which has latterly 
come to be known as the Jabal-ad-Duruz par excellence^ the Druse 
church universal tnanqtiee has become a perfect example of a ‘fossil 
in a fastness’ and, by the same token, Hakim’s ‘fancy religion* 
has proved a fiasco. ^ 

The same fate has overtaken the almost equally presumptuous 
attempt of the Syrian pervert Varius Avitus Bassianus to install as 
the high god of the official pantheon of the Roman Empire, not 
indeed his own person, but his own parochial divinity the Emesan 
Sun-God Elagabalus, whose hereditaiy high priest he was, and 
whose name he continued to bear by choice after a stroke of 
fortune had placed him on the Roman Imperial Throne under the 
official appellation of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus.^ 

Elagab^us’s endeavour, like Hakim’s, turns out upon examina- 
tion to have been somewhat less fantastic than might be supposed ; 
for, in transporting to Rome, and housing on the Palatine, the 
fetish-stone in which his divine homon3rm was believed to reside, 
he could appeal to a notable precedent- In the year ao4 B.c., which 
was a venerably ancient date by the time of Elagabalus’s accession 
to the purple in a,d. ai 8 , the Roman Government of the day had 
likewise received with official honours, and likewise lodged on the 
Palatine — ^in this case, in the Temple of Victory — ^another fetish- 
stone which was believed to be charged with ffie divinity of the 
Pessmuntine mother-goddess Cybele and from that day down to 
Elagabalus’s own generation this Anatolian talismm Imd rontinued 
to be honoured in that place with traditional orgiastic ritesr--per- 
formed by eunuch-devotees — which were at least as outlandish in 


t ‘Druse’ is a garbled form of the Arabic Durfe, is the plural of Dar^. 

* For such ‘fo^ls in fastnesses* see 11 . D 
op. cit., p, i) has hit upon the same apt sunile for charactenzmg both the Druses and 

5 ^^S^f the question of the sources of the Druse religion, 
noticing ^t the distaict in which it struck root vm in the near 
oAe?Xtricts of Syria which had also given 

Siough this nearly a thousand years before ^ of Hakim D^^ tomo 

religmns each of which likewise preached ^e divinity of a mm ^ 

Christianity arose in the bosom of bosom of the 

which Simon Magus was worshipped as a god m<»mate aro^ _m ^ j 

s. 

univend^urch. footnote 4. and the present Annex, p. 649. aborve. 

been erroneously given as zos B.c. instead of *04 B.C. 
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Rome as the Syrian worship which the Emperor Elagabalus was 
seeking to acclimatize there now some four hundred years later. 
The sense of promiscuity, which had been constantly on the 
increase in Roman souls during the intervening span of time, 
might have been expected a priori to make Elagabalus’s task an 
easier one than Publius Scipio^s.* Why was it, then, that the 
worship of the Pessinuntine fetish which was introduced into Rome 
in 304 B.c. became a permanent and even an integral element 
in the Roman religion, whereas the kindred worship of the Emesan 
fetish which was introduced into Rome in a.d. 318 lasted no longer 
than the four years which saw oqt the reign of the emperor who 
was its patron? 

The answer to this question is to be found in the difference in 
the psychological conditions which respectively attended the suc- 
cessful translation of Cybele to Rome and the abortive translation 
of Elagabalus. 

The Senate's decision to negotiate the transfer of the Cybele- 
stone from Pessinus to Rome was taken in 305 b . c . at the climax 
of the Hannibalic War, at a moment when even the sophisticated 
Roman governing class was overwrought by the strain of the long 
ordeal to which Ae Commonwealth had been subjected, while the 
common people had been reduced by this time to a state of reli- 
gious emotion which bordered on frenzy. The Senate was acting 
on precise instructions which had been obtained — or elicited by 
some shrewd mind — from a consultation of the Sibylline Books, 
as well as on a hint which was read into an oracle that had lately 
been received from Delphi; and, when the Government’s action 
duly resulted in the arrival at Rome of the goddess who was to 
grant the Romans a speedy release from the unrelieved agony of 
the last fourteen years, the people were enthusiastic. On the day 
on which the salvation-bringing stone was borne in state from the 
strand of the Tiber to its new home in the Temple of Victory on 
the Palatine, ‘the whole city poured out into the streets to greet it, 
while censers, with the incense burning, were placed in firont of 
the doors along the route of the procession'. As the stone was 
passed from the hands of Scipio, who had received it from its 
escort on the ship, into the hands of the first ladies of the Common- 
wealth, who took their turns in carrying it on its way to its resting- 
place, the goddess was preceded by singers who called upon her 
‘to enter the city of Rome wi^th good will in her heart and good 

* Publius Cornelius Scipio hod been chosen in 204 B.c. for the honour of bringing to 
land» from the ship in -which it was being conveyed to Rome, the Pessinuntine stone- 
from-heaven. This choice had been made by the direction of the Delphic Oracle, which 
in the preceding year had instructed the r<^resentatives of the Roman Government to 
choose out the man of best character in Rome for performing this office (see Divy, 
Book XXIX, chaps. 10, 11, and 14). 
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fortune in her train’. The day was kept as a feast day; and, when 
Cybele had been installed in her new shrine, *the people came in 
crowds to bring their offerings to her there; a lectistemiim^ was 
celebrated; and games were held which were given the name of 
Megalensia and which became a standing entry in the Roman 
religious calendar.^ 

It will be seen that, in bringing the Pessintmtine fetish to the 
Palatine in ao5-304 b.c., the Roman Senate w^as giving satisfaction 
to a popular demand which was not only spontaneous but was even 
passionate. On the other hand, in bringing the Emesan fetish to 
the Palatine in a.d. 218, Elagabalus was abusing his Imperial 
prerogative in order to gratify a personal whim of his own which 
found no echo in the hearts of the Roman populace. In other 
words, it was only in form that the two religious innovations were 
on a par with one another in point of being introduced from above 
downwards; for in fact it was Elagabalus’s abortive innovation 
alone that was truly a transaction of this character. In the success- 
ful innovation which had been carried out by the Senate four 
hundred years earlier, a dominant minority had been humouring 
an internal proletariat by making themselves resx>onsible for a 
popular act which was so repugnant to their own aristocratic 
tradition that they might never have brought themselv^ to per- 
petrate it if they had had nothing but their personal prejudices to 
consider -3 Here is the difference of circumstance which explains 


* A lectisiemium was a liturgy in which the images of the Gods displayed in 

pubUc round a banqueting table which was laid m their honour.-- A.J^ 

» The passages in inverted commas in Uiis paragraph are quoted from L.ivy, x5oo 

^^We^^v adk that in aU probability the Senate would have igamd even ^ mistexrt 
poptSS traLlation 5 the Pessmuntine fetish to 

had been made in any other psychologic^ circumstance than 

aoa. B c when the Roman governing class, as well as the common peopl<^ was in ^ 
abnom^ osvchological condition. This seems probable when_we oteerve the ^verity 
with whief anothe^oreign religion — ^the worship of Dionysus—which was perhaps not 
the woSin of while it was certainly les exotic, was repressed 

the MYchological tension of ^ war-yearsiad been retoed (see H-JP 

The ^sequent poUcy of the Senate towards the worsJup of Cy^ is de- 
above), i ne swsequ scholar who is a master of the subject; ^ . 



fnos maicntm. Elies se tirca^t riAf-rise fut faite k tout citoyen d entrer 

barbares. selon lesqueU la Gi^de Merejrou^ Ouant aux ffetes c^ebr^ en son 
eil“^,/^?^eunle n'avsient rien d’orientsl mai. 

uoxjneurp^ P H ditionsromamcs 
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why it was that in 204 b.c. Cybele came to the Palatine to stay, 
whereas in a.d. zzz Elagabalus was ignominiously ejected from the 
Palatine as soon as the exercise of the arbitrary political power 
which had first installed and then maintained him there^ was 
suspended by the overthrow and assassination of the intruding 
Syrian divinity’s Imperial namesake and devotee.^ 

While it may not be so surprising to see an Elagabalus and a 
Hakim meet with utter failure in their endeavours to make their 
public political authority minister to their private religious caprice, 
we shall perhaps be more deeply impressed with the difficulty of 
propagating creeds and rites by political action from above down- 
wards when we observe the equally striking ill-success of other 

marchands asiatiques allaient sc multipliant dans la pl6be, et ces L-evantins avaient, 
pour la grande divinity de leur pays, une devotion supcrstitieuse qui 8*accordait mal 
avec Ics restrictions impos^cs par rautorit<;. Une br^che avait pratiquee dans la 
forteresse l^zard< 5 e dcs vieux principes romains, ct tout TOrient finit par y passer* 
(Cumont, F. : JLes JRt‘ligto?ts Orientales dans le Paganistne Homaint 4th ed. (Paris 1929, 
Geuthner), pp. 48—9 and 50). 

* £iagabalus*s arbitrary behaviour in this matter is described as follows in the life of 
this emperor in the so-called JEiistoria Augusta (‘Antoninus Hclioj^abalua*, chaps. 3 and 5) : 

‘Ubi primum ingressus cst urbem, omissis quae in provincia gcrebantur, Hclioga- 
balum in Palatino monte iuxta aedes imperatorias consccravit, cique tcmplum fecit, 
studens et Matris typum et Vestae ignem et Palladium et Ancilia et omnia Romanis 
veneranda in illud transferre tcmplum, et id agens ne quis Romac deus nisi Heliogabalus 
coleretur. Dicebat praeterea ludaeorum ct Samaritanorum rcligiones et Christianam 
devotionem illuc transferendam, ut omiiium culturarum sccretum Hcliogabali sacerdo- 
tium tcnerct. . . . Sacra Populi Romani sublatis penetralibus profanavit. ignem per- 
petuum exstinguerc voluit. Nec Romanas tantum exstinguere voluit religiones, sed 
per orbem terrae — unum studens ut Heliogabalus deus unus ubique coleretur. Et in 
penum Vestae, quod solae virgines solique pontifices adcunt, irrupit . . . et penetrale 
sacrum est auferre conatus. . , . Signum . . . quod Palladium esse credebat abstulit ct . . , 
in sui dei templo locavit. Matris etiam t>eum sacra accepit ct tauroboliatus est ut typum 
eriperet et alia sacra quae penitus habentur condita . . . ablatumquc sanctum in pene- 
trale dei sui transtulit, . . . Omnes sane dcos sui dei miniatros esse aiebat, cum alios eius 
cubicularios appellaret, alios servos, alios diveraarum rerum ministros.* 

Elagabalus’s abuse of his political power in order to commit these insanely provo- 
cative acts of sacrilege is reminiscent of the sacrilegious excesses that are attributed to 
Hakim: 

/Sunni Muslim historians . , remembering him as the heretic who abolished the 
Five Pillars of Islam and ordered the names of the early Caliphs [to be] associated with 
a curse in the public prayer, have portrayed him in terms of a medieval Nero, tyrannical 
and unbalanced to the point of mental derangement. The Christian historians . . 
associating his memory with the destruction of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, ‘‘leaving 
not one stone upon another'*, and the revival of the old regulations . . . which made it 
incumbent upon all Christians to wear distinctively coloured clothes with heavy wooden 
crosses dangling from their necks, were equally merciless in lua condemnation* (Hitti, 
op. cit., pp. 26—7). 

* While the fetish-stone of Pcssinus met with better luck at Rome than the fetish- 
stone of Emesa, there is another fetish-stone at Mecca which has outdone its Pessinun- 
tine as well as its Emesan counterpart by continuing to be an object of adoration from 
the dawn of Arabian history down to the present day* For this extraordinary survival 
the Meccan stone is, of course, indebted to the Prophet Muhammad, whose sagacity 
was as signal as was the folly of the Emperor Elagabalus. Instead of uprooting the 
Meccan stone and thereby destroying its religious potency, Muhammad preserved tlus 
primitive religious force, and harnessed it to the service of his own new religious dis- 
pensation, by leaving the Meccan stone in sitUf without disturbing its traditional associa- 
tion with the worship of a parochial Meccan divinity whom Muhammad had promoted 
to ubiquity and omnipotence by identifying Allah, the god of the Ka*bah, with the 
Jewish and Christian God of the Universe (for the Meccan fetish-stone god’s success in 
imparting his own name, on Muslim lips, to the One True God with whom he had thus 
been equated, see V* C (i) (d) % vol. vi, p. 44, below). 
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rulers who have attempted to take advantage of their political 
power for the promotion of some religious cause in which they 
have been interested from more serious and more estimable 
motives than the sheer desire to gratify a personal whim. There 
are rulers who have tried and failed to propagate a ‘fancy religion^ 
for reasons of state which may have been irrelevant or even irreli- 
gious yet at least have not been either personal or disreputable: 
and there are other rulers who have tried and failed to propagate 
a ‘fancy religion’ in which they themselves have devoutly believed, 
and which they have felt themselves on that account entitled in all 
good conscience, and perhaps even in duty bound, to communicate 
by all the means at their command to their suffering fellow men, 
in order to lighten their darkness and to guide their feet into the 
way of peace. ^ 

The classic example of the cold and calculated manufacture of 
a new religion for the service of a political end is the invention of 
the figure and the cult of Serapis by Ptolemy Soter — ^the founder 
of the Hellenic ‘successor-state’ of the Achaemenian Empire in 
Egypt. In embarking on this Machiavellian religious enterprise 
the Macedonian statesman was pursuing the politically respectable 
purpose of seeking to bridge the gulf between his Egyptiac and his 
Hellenic subjects by bringing the two communities on to a new 
and virgin plot of religious ground which they were to be invited 
to cultivate in common;^ and he enlisted a phalanx of experts 
whose talents were skilhiUy selected and co-orc^afed for the 
attainment of the object which their employer had in view. A pre- 
liminary plan of religious operations was worked out for Ptolemy 
by a Helleno-Egyptiac committee of two members, m which the 
Hellenic side was represented by a scion of the hereditary Eumol- 
pid priesthood of the Eleusinian Mysteries, Timotheus, while the 
Egyptian side was represented by one of the rare Philhellenes in 
the Egyptiac hierarchy in the person of Manetho. A name for 
new divinity was coined by combining and Hellenizing the native 
names of two Egyptiac gods, Usur (Osiris) and Api (Apis); Timo- 
theus contributed a ‘Golden Legend’ (lepos Xoyos:) to lend a super- 
natural sanction to the newly instituted worship; the Atheman 
ohilosopher Demetrius of Phalerum composed a set of paeans in 
the new god’s honour; and the Athenian sculptor Bryaxis carvech 
for the original and central Serapeum at Alexandria, a statue whicn 
endowed Serapis with a distinctive visual shape. 


I F^^s^^Ptolemaic maniifacturc of the Serapis-cult see Cumont, F.: 
and and 3rd ed. CTabingen 191a, Mohr), pp. 129-3°- 
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Considering the atmosphere of cool professional calculation 
which surrounded this process of manufacturing a synthetic 
divinity to a prince’s order, we may feel some surprise at the extent 
of the success that was actually achieved. Even in Egyptiac circles 
the new worship did not altogether fail to gain a foothold — in spite 
of the hostility of a Thothmean hierarchy who, though now no 
longer centralized under the Theban High Priesthood of Amon- 
Re, were still in no mood to submit to being deprived of a mono- 
poly which, by Ptolemy Soter’s day, had been theirs for some 
twelve hundred years, and which they had successfully maintained 
a thousand years back, against the legitimate Egyptiac Pharaoh 
Ikhnaton’s attempt to do for his new version of the Egyptiac Sun- 
God what the Hellenic usurper was now trying to do for a new 
version of Osiris.* In the Hellenic World the success achieved by 

the new religion of Ptolemaic manufacture was more extensive 

partly, no doubt, because the worship of Serapis had been deliber- 
ately accommodated to Hellenic tastes and traditions, and partly 
thanks to the easy-going ethos of the Olympian Pantheon, whose 
members could not afford to be ‘jealous gocls’*^ when they had to 
rub shoulders with one another either as pullulating creatures of 
imagination on the narrow summit of Olympus or as thronging 
statues of stone on the still narrower platform of the Acropolis of 
Athens. As soon as Bryaxis’ chisel had called Serapis into a three- 
dimensional existence in the Hellenic style of representational art 
Zeus and Dionysus and Askl8pios obligingly made room for a 
new recruit who had duly established an Olympian individuality 
of his own through a felicitous combination of features borrowed 
from all three of those older-established recipients of Hellenic 
worship. In the Hellenic World in the course of the five centuries 
beginning with Ptolemy Soter’s own generation the worship of 
Serapis made its way on its own merits beyond the limited range 
of an ephemeral Ptolemaic Empire till it had penetrated to the 
remotest corners of a Hellenic universal state.^ It is significant, 
however, that, in terms of the purpose which had moved the first 


* For the defeat of Ikhnaton by the Thothmeon hierarchy «ee I. C (ii), vol, i, pp. 145- 
6, and V. C (i) (c) a, in the present volume, p. 82, footnote 4, above, and the present 
Annex, pp. 695—6, below. 

* 'This Hellenization of Serapis and his worship was not conhned to the visual field. 
While the figure of the new god was adjusted to Hellenic eyes in the statue from the 
hand of the Hellenic artist Bryaxis, the liturgy was tuned to flellenic ears by being 
drafted in the Greek language, and the ritual to Hellenic habits of feeling and thought 
by being modelled on the Eleuainian pattern. 

3 For the un-Olympian ^jealousy' of the Syriac god Vahwch see V. C (i) (dj 7, vol. vi. 
pp. ^—40 and 45-7, below, 

^.,For the initiation of a trane-fronticr barbarian war-lord into the mysteries of Serapis, 
while he was serving his time as a hostage on the Koman side of the Rhine, about half-way 
through the fourth century of the Christian Era, sec V. C (i) (d) 6 (oc), p. 461, footnote 5, 
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of the Ptolemies to build and launch Serapis^ bark, the new religion 
was an utter failure. 

While both Hellenes and Egyptians did take up this artificial 
religion of the Ptolemaic state in their different fashions and to 
their different degrees, they each went their owm way in the tvor- 
ship of Serapis as in everything else, and concurred in nothing but 
their unammous avoidance of the coincimon ground on to which 
Ptolemy Soter had hoped to bring them by enticing both sets of 
worshippers into his synthetic divinity’s precincts. Notwithstand- 
ing the skilfully managed inauguration of the worship of Serapis, 
the political union of Egyptians with Hellenes under the Ptolemaic 
regime continued to depend entirely upon the brute force of 
Hellenic arms; and, as soon as this Hellenic military ascendancy 
began to show signs of weakening, the Egyptiac section of the 
Hellenic internal proletariat rose in armed revolt.* It was not the 
manufactured worship of Serapis that eventually translated into 
reality Ptolemy Soter’s dream of cementing the compulsory poli- 
tical union between Egyptians and Hellenes by a voluntary union 
of hearts. The spiritual gulf between the two communities in the 
dominions of the Ptolemaic Empire was bridged at last by another 
religion which arose spontaneously out of the bosom of prole- 
tariat in the d’-d&uant Ptolemaic province of Coele Syria a wrhole 
generation after the extinction of the last shadow of the Ptolemaic 
Power and which made its way from below upwards instead of 
being propelled from above downwards by the artful hand of a 
political potentate. 

A similar failure attended the religious policy of the Illyri^ 
soldier-emperors who set the Roman Empire on its feet ag^ 
after its collapse in the middle of the third century of the Christian 
Era, 3 when they endeavoured to replace — or at le^t to reinforce — 
a tottering Caesar- worship by giving the Hellenic universal state 
a new official religion consisting in the worship of an abstract 
Sol Invictus.4 This religious enterprise was taken up successively, 
yet in the end without success, by Aurelian and Constantius 
Chlorus and Constantine the Great; and the discomfiture of these 
forceful personalities is in some ways more striking than ^e mis- 
carriage of Ptolemy Soter’s project; for the lUyrians’ infenonty 
to the Macedonian in the arts of statesmanship was more ^n 
offset by their personal sincerity and by the propitiousness of the 


^ TheTimaSL^of ?he had been annexed to the Roman Empire by 

Augustus after the Battle of Actium m 31 B.c. 

: see V. C (0 (4 P- 8a, footnote 4. 

as well as the present Annex, pp. 649-so» above. 
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atmosphere of the age in which they happened to be living and 
working. The Sol Invictus in whose divine service the Illyrian 
soldier'-emperors enlisted was not a sheer invention of his Imperial 
orderlies’ minds. They had learned to know him as one of the 
established gods of the Danubian provinces in which they had 
been born and bred;^ and, in their endeavour in later life to raise 
this god of their boyhood and their homeland to a position of 
supremacy in Heaven corresponding to the universal dominion 
which these novi homines themselves had won on Earth, we may 
feel certain that they were not so much actuated by Ptolemaic 
calculations as they were moved by a spiritual need which they 
felt in their own hearts and divined in the hearts of their subjects.^ 

* This worship of an abstract Sol Invictus, which was already *a Roingr concern* in 
the Lower and Middle Danube Basin by the third century of the Christian Era, was 
presumably a composite product of the radiation of the diverse sun-worships of South- 
Western Asia, which, at this distance from their respective points of origin, had blended 
into a single ray with a texture which was more etherial than that of any of the fires from 
which it had emanated. 

3 We may reflect, however, that, if Sol Invictus had in fact succeeded in gaining the 
popularity which his Imperial votaries no doubt hoped ond expected to see him acquire 
when they gave their patronage to his cult, he might have undergone a metamorphosis 
in the hearts and minds of the masses which would have been both surprising and dis- 
t*-eaaing to an Aurelian or a Constantins Chlorus. 

In the conception of the Illyrian emperors the Sun-God in whose service they had 
enlisted was a conservative divinity who presided in Heaven over the work of rescue and 
reconstruction to which his faithful servants were devoting their energies on Earth; for, 
although the Illyrian emperors were children of a proletariat who had been borne into 

t ower on the wings of the revolutionary upheaval of the third century of the Christian 
;ra, they had made their fortunes and found their mission in salvaging a decadent 
civilization in which the decay had now gone so far that the children of a dominant 
minjority had ceased to be capable of fending for themselves. This epiphany in a con- 
servative role was not, however, the first appearance of the Sun-God above the Hellenic 
internal proletariat's horizon; and it is rather surprising that the part which this divinity 
had played in an earlier chapter of Hellenic history — a part for which the title of Sol 
Invictus would have beeii equally apt, though the performance in this previous act had 
been not conservative but revolutionary — should not have been recalled to proletarian 
minds, even after four centuries of oblivion, by the dreadful return, in the third century 
of the Christian Era, of those tribulations which had once evoked the revolutionary 
proletarian worship of *EX<v 04 pto 5 in the third and second centuries B.c. 

The second and culminating phase of the ‘Time of Troubles* which had preceded 
the foundation of the Hellenic universal state had seen an avatar of the Sun- God which 
was the very antithesis of Aurelian*s idea of him. The proletarian Solar divinity of 
whom wc catch a glimpse in the third-century romance of lambulus and in the second- 
century insurrection of Ariatonicus (sec V. C (i) (c) z, pp, 69, 70, 82, footnote 4, and 
rSo, and V. C (i) (d) t,p. 384, above, and V. C (i) id) vol. vi. Annex I, pp. 3SO-*> 
below) was the heavenly patron of an earthly commonwealth which was to be estab- 
lished by the arms of the militant votaries of this ^EX^vSipto^ in the place of the 

existing Hellenic system of society, in order to reinstate a disinherited internal prole- 
tariat in those natural Fights of Man of which they had been brutally and impiously 
divested by an inhuman dominant minority. The Sun-God of lambulus and Aristonicus 
was the just and generous giver who lavished his light upon the poor man who was being 
oppressed as abundantly as upon the rich man who was this poor man*s oppressor; the 
goa*8 divine gift watf the one amenity of life which that dominant minority was power- 
less to take away from a proletariat which it had succeeded in depriving of every other 
stake in This World except the procreation of children(see I, B (iv), voL i, p. 41, footnote 3, 
above); Helios offered a heavenly city to all who, in the earthly city of destruction, were 
without a clod of earth to call their own or a night*a shelter for a weary head ; and it was 
this divinity's influence that inclined the hearts of slave-owners to emancipate their 
slaves, in anticipation of a future social state — depicted by lamjbulus as already realized 
in his imaginary Tslands of the Sun* — in which slavery would be unknown because 
every one alike would take his turn in performing every fatigue duty and filling every 
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Yet, in spite — or because — of this spiritual integrity which was 
so honourable a trait in the characters of the Illyrian Imperial 
votaries of Sol Invictus, the third and greatest of them was to find 
from his own experience that the worship of the god whose 
patronage had been bequeathed to him by his forefathers w^as not, 
after all, either sufficient in itself or significant except as a stepping- 
stone from a dead Caesar-worship to a higher religion which had 
arisen spontaneously in the bosom of the Hellenic internal prole- 
tariat, and had long since become ‘a going concern’ in despite of 
steady official disfavour and occasional ofiicial persecution. In the 
vision that resulted in Constantine’s conversion to Christianity the 
votary of Sol Invictus saw that 

‘athwart the Sun — ^the earthly representation of the god to whom he 
owed this inherited allegiance — ^was cast the cross of light. What else 
could this mean for Constantine than a revelation of the identity of the 
god of his worship with the god of the Christians? “W"hom therefore 
ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you.” The secret of his 
father’s monotheism was disclosed. Apollo — Sol — ^the pagan panegyrist 
two years before at Trier had celebrated as “salutifer” ; it was true in a 
sense of which the orator had never dreamt. . . . “Sol Invictus” ? Wliat 
better description for the Victorious Christ?’* 

If this brilliant reconstruction of the Emperor Constantine’s per- 
sonal religious experience is correct,^ then we may follow the scholar 
who has made it in finding in this conscious identification of Sol 
with Christ the explanation of the continuance of the representation 
of Sol Invictus upon the coins that issued from Constantine’s mint 
for eleven years after the Emperor’s vision on the eve of the Battle 
of the Milvian Bridge.^ In any case Sol Invictus did give place to 


of&ce (for these traits of the lambulan and Aristonican Helios see Bidez, J.: L^a Citidu 
Monde et la Citi du Soleil chez les StcUciem (Paris i 932 > Belies Lettres), pp. ^ 4 -SO, 
and Tam, W. W. : Alexander the Great and the Unity of Mankind (Lnndon I933» 

^^e*^*^ay^spe^ate whether this glowing revolutionary avatar of Ihe Sun-Gc^ « 
*HXios might not have reasserted itself in the third or fourth century of the 

Christian Era if the countenance of Constantius Chlorus’s Sol Invictus had not bem <x 
too pale and sickly a cast to fire the imagination of the jat^uerie^ho in Oans^nus s 
day were replaying the part of Axistonicus’s ‘Citizens of the Sun under the more 

the Chn»ian CHur^ (Wdon X9Z9. 

Constantine transomded the wo^p of M 
Invicms by identifying Sol with Christ woitid app^ to ^ 

established fact that in the calendar of the Christian Church tl^ celebration of Christmas 
was deliberately assigned — at some moment in the reim of Cons^tine s son and nn- 
^tdiatesu^SLr Constantius II— to the asth December; for ^is date had long sm« 
been consecrated to the celebration of the NataUs Invtctit and its adendfi^tton wtfa 
dIv w^ ^ act of ecclesiastical poUcy which directiy ^ntradicted and 
wrsed tS Church’s previous rxde of avoidmg Ae celebr^on of Chnrtnas ot ai^ 

^ already ass<^ated vrith the worahip of a pagan drvmity (see Cumont. op. at., 

**^3 ^^^^’sSvto*Ssiotforthe^ci^'atbwsrt the Sun in a.d. 31 ®, 
coL'bS^^eSS.g? aS auperscriptioa of Sol Invictus continued to be struck unbl 
A.P. 3*3 (Baynes, op. cit., p. 95)* 
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Christ in the course of Constantine’s reign; and, whether the pro- 
cess took the mental form of identification or that of repudiation, 
the result was conclusive — as was demonstrated by the failure of 
Constantine’s nephew and ultimate successor the Emperor Julian 
to undo his uncle’s work. It was in vain that Julian sought to 
rekindle the light of his forefathers’ Solar divinity by the un- 
promising method of robbing him of the soldier-like simplicity 
which had been the secret of his strength and forcing him into 
the elaborate system of the Apostate’s Neoplatonic Antichurch 
this point in Julian’s religious policy shared the fate of the rest of 
his forlorn hope; and the fiasco made it impossible any longer 
to ignore the truth that, within less than a century of the date at 
which Aurelian had raised him to a position of oecumenical honour, 
Sol Invictus either had been transfigured out of all recognition or 
else was defutict beyond all possibility of being raised from the 
dead. 

He saw a greater Sun appear 

Then his bright throne or burning axletree could bear. 

The abortive attempt to establish Sol Invictus as an oecumenical 
divinity in the ambit of a Roman Empire which had been salvaged 
from the debacle of the third century of the Christian Era has an 
almost exact Incaic analogue. The founder of the Andean uni- 
versal state, the Inca Pachacutec, likewise attempted to endow his 
variegated empire with a single supreme object of worship ; and 
the Cuzcan, like the Illyrian, empire-builder tendered this liigh 
god to his subjects in the shape of a local Sun-God who happened 
to have a hereditary claim upon the emperor’s own allegiance.* 
Pachacutec did his utmost to fortify his artificially established 
religion of state by endowing it — more Incaico — ^with a minutely 
regulated and strictly centralized ecclesiastical organization of the 
kind which the Roman Emperor Julian tried in vain to improvise 
for the benefit of his Neoplatonic Antichurch. Whether this over- 
whelmingly paternal Incaic official patronage would have helped 
or hindered the Sun-God of Corichanca, in the long run, in the 
^ort to find his own feet as a high god of the whole Andean World 
is a question which can never receive its answer, since the experi- 
ment was cut short, within a hundred years of its initiation, by 
Pizatro’s destructive conquest of the empire which Pachacutec 
had founded.* 

place assigned to Sol Xnvictus in Julian’s theology sec Julian’s prose Hymn 

to Hehos. 

* For tl^ In^ Pachacutec’a organisation of thia oecumenical worship of the originally 
parochtal S\ui-God whose native seat was Corichanca^ the Sun-temple at Cuzco, see 
^ F* S 3 »> and the present Annex, p. 653, above. 

• ’ If the Andean umversal state hacl been left in peace to live out its natural term, 
.nstead of being prematurely shattered, as it was by the impact of an alien civilisation 
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There is yet a third historic case of a Sun-worship being 
inaugurated and propagated by the ruler of a universal state: 
namely, Ikhnaton’s attempt to substitute for the ortliodox Egyptiac 
Pantheon, under the presidency of Amon-Re, a worship of an 
etherial and only true God who made his Godhead manifest to 
human eyes in the Aton or Solar Disk.^ So far as can be seen, 
Ikhnaton’s attempt to establish this new religion of his was not 
inspired to any appreciable extent either by Machiavellian con- 
siderations of raison d^itat or by Elagabalus’s motive of exerting a 
despotic power and indulging a personal caprice. If Ikhnaton had 
been mainly concerned with the political problem of the ecclesi- 
astical unification of the Egyptiac universal state, he would hardly 
have felt himself called upon to take action, since he would have 
found his problem practically solved for him already in the 
syncretistic pantheon and centralized hierarchy which had heem 
effectively established by his predecessor and ancestor Thothmes 
III; and he would have been under no temptation to try, as he did 
try, to undo Thothmes* solid work at the cost of tearing a pro- 
found schism in the Egyptiac body social.^ Nor, again, does 
Ikhnaton’ s 8thos display any striking points of likeness to Hakim’s. 
The demonic spiritual force that drove the Egyptiac emperor- 
prophet into an uncompromising defiance of the hallowed tradi- 
tions as well as the vested interests of the society into which he had 
been bom was not an insane egotism : it was a deep religious faith 
which, like Anoka’s philosophical convictions, 3 translated itself 
into evangelical works. The Imperial convert could not rest until 
he had communicated to his fellow men a divine revelation which 

from the farther side of the Atlantic, we may guess that one of the determining factors 
in the career of the politically established worship of the Corichancan Sxin-God would 
have been the temper animating the religious policy of the Imperial Government. In 
some respects the policy was drastic. For example, we have noted already (in V. C (i) (d) 
6 (8), p. 13a, footnote 4, above) that the local idols and fetishes were physically removed 
from meir native seats and deposited in the temple of Corichanca. On the other hand 
fetishes were included in the very short list of articles which were lawful objects of 
personal property (Joyce, X. A.: South American Archaeology (London 19x2, Lee 
Warner), p. 158). 

* See I. C (ii), vol. i, pp. 145--6, and V. C (i) (c) a, in the present volume, p. 8a, 
footnote 4, above. 

* lkhnaton*s new religion did expressly stand for political xinity inasmuch as* it con- 
ceived of the Aton as a universal creator who shone with an equal benevolence upon 
the Egyptiac masters of ‘the New Empire' and upon their non-Egyptiac subjects in 
Syria and in Nubia (see the passag^e from Ikhnaton's hymn to the Aton that is quoted 
in V. C (i) (d) 7, vol. vi, pp. i x— la, below). Yet even this conception of the brotherhood of 
all Mankind through the common beneficence of God seems to have been foreshadowed 
in a Hymn to Amon which is a monument of the orthodox Egyptiac religious thought, 
of at least one generation before Ikhnaton's day. (On this point see Erman, A.: The 
literature of the Ancient Egyptians, English translation (London 1937, Methuen), p. 
footnote 4j) And there is no reason to suppose that, in transferring this motif from the 
religion or his forefathers to his own new-fangled worship, Ikhnaton was consciously 
concerned — as Ptolemy Soter assuredly was when he instituted the worship of Serapis; — 
to forge out of a coiximon relinous ^egiance a political bond between the Egyptiac 
and the non-Egyptiac section of his subjects. 

3 See pp. 680—3, above. 
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he was convinced that he had received in order that he might serve 
as the appointed spokesman of a spiritual truth that had never 
before been broadcast. The religious motive by which Ikhnaton 
was inspired was disinterested as well as single-minded; and in 
its overflow into the secular field it showed itself to be a veritable 
well-spring of life whose waters possessed the miraculous power 
of dissolving the classicism of the contemporary Egyptiac litera- 
ture’^ and the formalism of the conteinporary Egyptiac visual art 
into a new pulsation of creative activity. In faqt, Ikhnaton’s 
revelation held out a promise of translating a legendary Egyptiac 
miracle into a matter of historical fact by evoking new life out of 
a mummified corpse.^^ It will be seen that on every ground 
Ikhnaton deserved to succeed in his religious mission, while con- 
versely the public to which he addressed hiinself had every reason 
to accept the emperor-prophet's message with alacrity and grati- 
tude. And yet Ikhnaton’s enterprise ended in a failure that was 
more extreme than Aurelian's or Ptolemy's, and not less extreme 
than Elagabalus*s or Hakim's. This failure can only be attributed 
to the one conspicuous weakness in Ikhnaton's noble and beneficent 
endeavour. It was an attempt on the part of a political potentate 
to propagate a ‘fancy religion' from above downwards; and the 
penalty which the new revelation had to pay for ite Pharaonic 
origin was the implacable hostility which it aroused in the hearts 
of all the rest of the Egyptiac dominant minority. In their eyes 
Ikhnaton was a detestable traitor; and this invincible opposition 
which the Egyptiac emperor-prophet encountered among his own 
kind was not counterbalanced by any sympathetic response to his 
preaching in the hearts of the masses; for in their eyes the new 
heresy was just as remote and as incomprehensible as the old 
orthodoxy which it was striving to supersede. Ikhnaton fell 
between two stools ; and this was a fall which all tjie merits of his 
character and his gospel were impotent to retrieve. ^ 

* See V. C (i) id) 6 (y), p. 496, above. j. , 

a According to the Osiris-myth, Osiris* son Horus was begotten by ms father m an 
act of sexual union between Osiris and Isis which took place after Osiris had met his 
death (see Erman, A.: Die Religion der Agypter (Berlin and Leipzig i934» de Gruyter), 

^*^3 ^Ai^instructive parallel [to Ikhnaton’s abortive religious reform] is afforded by the 
Iconoclastic Movement in the Byzantine Empire. There too the contradiction between 
the monotheism of the ofBcial doctrine of the Church and the current practice of daUy 
worship led to an attempt to destroy the idolatrous images and forcibly depose the 
monks who were the head and front of the cult of them; there too there were quite a 
number of ecclesiastical dignitaries who sided with the Emperor; and there too the 
enterprise came to grief over a failure to reckon sufficiently with the strength of the 
religious feelings which the popular form of worship had behind it. The result was 
that, from that time onwards, the path of progress was closed to the Greek Church’, m 
contrast to the subsequent history of the Western Church. — Meyer, E, ; Geschichte des 
Alterutnts, vol. ii, part (x), and ed, (Stuttgart and Berlin xoaS, Cotta), pp. 41^—15. For 
Icondclasm and its sequel see the present Study, IV, C (iii) (c) a (p), vol, P* 3 S*» 
footnote 5, and IV. C (iii) (c) a (p). Annex II, vol, iv, pp. 594 ‘" 5 » Above, For the 
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A similar congenital defect seems likewise to account for the 
abortiveness of Orphism. If our reconstruction of its history* is 
correct, this ‘higher religion’ was called into existence for the 
purpose of satisfying a spiritual hunger in Hellenic souls; and 
this hunger was not — ^like the craving which was answerable for 
the translation of the fetish-stone of Cybele from Pessinus to 
Rome in ^04 B.c.^ — a mere passing psychological effect of a tem- 
porary social ordeal, but was a deep and enduring demand for that 
spiritual bread which was not to be found in the social heritage 
of an adolescent and youthfully ravenous Hellenic Society. This 
yearning after a ‘higher religion’ is so strong a passion, and the 
spiritual vacuum which evoked it in the Hellas of the sixth century 
B.c. is so grave a malady, that it might have been expected a 
‘priori that any new religious system which offered even a partial 
satisfaction for this pressing religious need would enjoy a sensa- 
tional vogue, unless its prospects were blighted by some inherent 
weakness. This weakness is not to be found in the provenance of 
the raw materials out of which Orphism was manufactured; for, 
although, as we have noticed in another context, ^ these materials 
were exotic, the craftsmen who worked them up seem to have 
been careful to mould them into forms which were in harmony 
with the native Hellenic tradition.^ When we find that, in spite of 
this combination of uncommonly skilful workmanship with un- 
commonly favourable predisposing conditions, Orphism in fact 
missed fire, the fiasco can only be explained as being an ineluctable 
nemesis for the interestedness of the motives that were at work 
and for the disingenuity of the means that were employed in the 
operations of entrepreneurs who had set themselves to supply this 
spiritual demand for their own material profit. There appears to 
be ground for believing that the propagation of Orphism received 
its'first impulse from the Athenian despots of the House of Peisi- 
stratus,® who saw in this ‘fancy religion’ an apt instrument for 
their policy of confirming their political hold upon Attica by 
satisfying the diverse requirements of the formerly unprivileged 

petrifaction which overtook not only the Egyptiac religion but the whole of Egyptiac 
life after Ikhnaton's failure see I. C (ii), vol. i, pp. 144—6, above. It may be noted that 
Ikhnaton {imperabat drca 1370-1352 B.c.) and Leo^Syrus {imperabat a.d. 717-40) were, 
philosophically speaking (see I. C (lii) (c), in vol. i, above), approximately contemporaries, 
if we equate the interregniun circa 1675—1575 b.c. in Egyptiac history with the interreg- 
num circa a.d. 375-675 which was the prelude to the emergence of the Orthodox 
Christian Civilization. 

s In V. C (i) (c) 2, pp. 84-7, above. 

2 See pp. 685—8, above. 

3 In V. C (i) (c) 2, pp. 85-6, above. , 

For an illustration of this careful process of adaptation see Guthrie, W. K. C. ; 
Orpheus and Greek Religion (London 1935, Methuen), pp. 104—7. 

3 See V. C (i) (c) 2, p. 87, footnote 2, above. On the other himd Boulanger, A. : Orphic 
^Paris X925, Rieder), pp, 18—29, argues that the cradle of Orphism is to bo looked for, not 
in Attica, but in Magna Graecxa. 
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classes in the Athenian body politic; and the agent of the Peisi- 
stratidae in this religious enterprise (if they are to be credited 
with it) was almost certainly Onomacritus,^ an expert in religious 
lore whose recorded exploits make it highly probable that he 
approached the task which his political patrons had set him in the 
same cold-blooded spirit in which, some two hundred years later, 
Ptolemy Soter^s commission to launch the worship of Serapis was 
executed by a Manetho and a Timotheus and a Demetrius and a 
Bryaxis.=^ However this may be, the authors of Orphism un- 
questionably fell between the same two stools as the Pharaonic 
author of the worship of the Aton. 

‘Orphism was too philosophical for the masses, too mythological for 
the intellectual pride of youthful philosophy.’^ 

Such modest success as Orphism did eventually achieve was 
posterior to the breakdown of the Hellenic Civilization and to the 
invasion of Hellenic souls by that sense of promiscuity which 
kept pace with the material expansion of the Hellenic World at 
the expense of alien societies.^- 

* Onomacritus’s role is minimized by Boulanger (op. cit., pp. 33—5). 

* For the evidence which suggests that Onomacritus may have invented the ritual 
and the mythology of the Orphic Faith and have composed the corpus of poetry which 
was put into circulation under the name of Orpheus in order to serve as the sacred 
scriptures of this manufactured church, see Guthrie, W. K. C.: Orpheus and Greek 
Religion (London i93S» Methuen), pp, 13, 58-9, 107-8, 115-16, ziy. Onomacritus's 
standards of honesty are shown up in the following account, from the pen of Herodotus 
(Book VII, chap. 6), of the circumstances in which — ^in a later chapter of his career — 
the Attic theologian came to second his Peisistratid patrons in the house of exile at Susa 
in their successful efforts to confirm the Achaemenian emperor Xerxes in his project 
of attempting the conquest of European Greece — a project in which the ci-devant 
despots of Athens, as well as their Aleuad companions in misfortune who had once been 
the masters of Thessaly, saw a hope of their own restoration to the lordship from which 
they had been ejected by their former subjects. 

The Peisistratid exiles at Susa . . . used the same arguments with Xerxes as were 
used by the Aleuadae, ^d at the same time they tried to get at him in another way by 
bringing into action their Athenian fellow countryman Onomacritus, who was an expert 
in oracles and the editor of those of Musaeus. The Peisistratidae were able to command 
Onomacritus^s seiyices on this occasion because they had made up their quarrel with 
him before repairing to Susa. This quarrel had arisen out of the act of Hipparchus 
Peisistratus’s son in exiling Onomacritus from Attica when he had been caught red- 
handed Lasus of Hermione in the offence of interpolating a [spurious) oracle into the 
corpus of Mu3aeu8*8 works, . . . For this offence Hipparchus had sent Onomacritus 
into exile — ^in a revulsion from the perpetual recourse which the despot had been by 
way of having to the theologian’s services. However, when the Peisistratids took the 
road to Susa, Onomacritus was one of the party; and, when he had his audience with 
the Great King, the Peisistratids made such a song about him that he was graciously 
permitted to recite his oracles.^ In complying, Onomacritus took care to suppress every- 
thing that suggested the likelihood of a Persian reverse, and to pick out ail the most 
auspicious passages.* 

If; at an earlier stage of his career, Onomacritus was as unscrupulous as this in the 
execution of a Peisistratean commission to xn^ufacture the Orpme religion, it is per- 
Imps not to be wondered at if, in the event, Orphism proved no greater a success man 
the similarly manufactured worship of Sera]pis. 

The parallel between Feisistratus’s role in the launching of Orphism and Ptolemy 
Soter s role in the launching of the worship of Serapis is pomted out by Boulanger (op. 
cit., pp. aa~3)* 1*1 Boulanger's belief, however, the expert services which Peisxatratus 
«“^P*oyed for his purpose were not Attic but Italiot. » Guthrie, op. cit.. p. *38, 

4 Before the breakdown of the Hellenic Civilization — an event which, in this Study, 
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Our present survey of abortive attempts to propagate ‘fancy 
religions’ by means of political patronage may fittingly close with 
a glance at the Timurid Mughal Emperor Akbar’s abortive Din 
11^1; for, while AJcbar’s failure was as extreme as the most signal 
of the comparable fiascos that we have already passed in review, 
the character and conduct of Akbar himself are so astonishingly 
Protean that, at one turn or another, they are reminiscent of 
almost every point that has come to our notice in the several 
illustrations of our ‘law’ that we have examined hitherto. ^ 

In point of completeness the failure of Akbar’s enterprise has 
only two parallels in the list of failures which we have so far 
compiled ; for, like Ikhnaton’s substitution of the worship of the 
Sun-Disk for that of Amon-Re, and like Elagabalus’s installation 
of the Sun- Fetish whose name he bore in the place of honour in 
the Roman Pantheon, Akbar’s disestablishment of Islam to make 
way for a ‘fancy religion’ of his own manufacture did not outlive 
its Imperial author, but fell to the ground as soon as his death had 
deprived his religious experiment of the political sanction without 
which it would never have had the slightest chance of even being 

we have equated with the outbreak of the Atheno-Pelopomxesian War in 431 b.c. — the 
Orphics* language and a few of their ideas occasionally caught the fancy of philosopher 
or poet, but in general the gospel which they preached with such enthusiasm and con- 
fidence was a cry in the wilderness, because it was a gospel for which the age was not 
yet ready. ... It has been said that the rise of mystics ctdt-societies, or non-social 
religious groups, seems to coincide with the breaking-up, in the sbctih centtiry tB.c.], of 
the old social umts b^ed on the theory or fact of blood-kinship. We see the morality' 
of these old social units Subjected to a searching test in Aeschylus. But of the Orphics 
it may be said wdth truth that they did not simply reflect and keep step with a social 
change which was taking place in the Greek World in which they lived (as the state- 
ment just quoted znight seem to imply), but that they far outstripped that social change 
in promulgating a religious theo:^ — that of the brotherhood of Mankind — ^which did not 
flnd even philosophical expression until the advent of the Stoics, and for its poprilar 
acceptance had to wait until the days of Christianity. . . . There was no place for a 
religion of this sort in an age when dhie ties of the family-unit were breaking up only to 
give place to the equally rigid demands, the new enthusiasms, of the g^rowing city- 
state. . . . To find a wider response [Orphism] had to wait until the distinctive greatness 
and distinctive limitations of the Classical Age had broken down* (Guthrie, op. cit,, 
PP* ^35 and 238). According to this view the Neo-Orphism of the post- Alexandrine . 
age was not, as Boulanger argues (in op. cit., pp. 58—9), a virpially new religion, but 
was the authentic Orphism blossoming, at last, m a kindlier social environment. 

* The quantity of the points of coincidence between Akbar ^d lus compeers will 
appear the more remarkable when we Consider that these similarities were not the 

g roduct of any conscious policy of imitation on Akbar*s part. So far was Akbar from 
eing influenced by the example of any of the other politic^ patrons of ‘fancy religions 
whom we have mustered in our present review that, in all probability, he was not even 
aware of the existence of any of them with the possible exception of H a kim (whom he 
would have heard of only through being taught to reprobate him). Even A^oka, whose 
dominions had been alrnpst exactly co-extensive with Akbar’s own, was presumably 
tmknown to Akbar, since there is no evidence to suggest that Buddhism was one of the 
several non- Islamic systems of belief with which Akbar found the opportunity to make 
himself acquainted (on this point see Smith, V. A.: Akbar the Jtfogid, and ed. 

(Oxford 1919, Clarendon Press), p. 162, footnote i, and p'. 338). The only predec^sors 
of Akbar whose example weighed with Akbar on the testimony of .^bar himself were 
the Prophet Muhammad and the war-lord 'Ala-ad-Din Khilji {dondndbatitr a.d. 1296- 
1316) — a predecessor with whom Akbar had in common the three pomte of being a 
Turk, being a IVIuslim, and being a mi litarist who followed his ca ll ing m an Indian 
arena '(sec Smith, op. cit., pp. 209—11). 
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given, a. trial. ^W^hen we reininci ourselves that Hakim s fantastic 
self-deification is still cherished as the living faith 6f at any rate 
one fossilized community of converts, though more than nine 
hundred years have now elapsed since the death of the capricious 
founder of the religion of the Druses, and when we further reflect 
that the Orphic and Serapian churches, which were manufactured 
in such cold blood at the instance of a Peisistratus and a Ptolemy 
Soter, not only lived on for centuries after the deaths of their 
political promoters but also spread far and wide beyond the fron- 
tiers of the Peisistratean Principality and the Ptolemaic Empire, 
we can take the measure of the moral defeat which was suffered 
by the Dm Ilahi when its nominal adherents incontinently aban- 
doned it to the last man upon receipt of the news that their 
Imperial master was no longer in a position to visit them with his 
political displeasure if they ceased to humour his religious vagaries. 

As for the many-sidedness which is as conspicuous a feature as 
the ineffectiveness of Akbar’s religious interests and activities, it is 
at best bewildering and at worst inexplicably self-contradictory; 
and therefore perhaps the least unpromising approach to the 
formidable task of attempting an analysis of this extraordinary 
genius will lie in bringing out the points that Akbar has in common 
with one or other of the Imperial philosophers and theologians 
and prophets and claimants to divinity whose failures we have 
already examined. 

One vein in Akbar’s genius showed itself in a detached in- 
tellectual curiosity and a temperate piety that are both of them 
reminiscent of the Roman Emperor Alexander Severus. It was in 
this vein that in a.d. 1575 Akbar established his Tbadat Khanah 
(‘House of Worship") as a theatre for discussions of religious and 
philosophical questions between the representatives of different 
schools of Islamic thought and from that moment onwards we 
can watch the range of Akbar's curiosity constantly expanding. In 
A.D. 1578 he summoned to his court the Zoroastrian theologian 
Dastur Meherji Rana from Gujerat;^ in 1579 he invited from Goa 
the first of the three successive missions of Jesuit fathers that were 
to visit his court before the close of his reign ;3 in 158Z he sent for 
the Jain guru Hiravijaya;^ and, as the Emperor’s circle of religious 
consultants widened by degrees to this, in Muslim eyes, shockingly 
latitudinarian radius, Akbar seems to have abandoned his exclu- 
sively inter-Muslim public disputations in favour of private 
sessions at which the representatives of all the different religions 

* See Smith, op. cit,, pp. I3<^4* * Ibid., pp. i6a— 5. 

9 For this first Jesuit mission see ibid,, pp. 169—76. 

4 Ibid., pp. 3 c 66— 8. Akbar^s Jain consultant, like his Zoroastrian consultant, came from 
Oujerat. 
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with which he had successively placed himself en rapport were 
required to meet and debate with one another. ^ The results of 
these excursions into the comparative study of religions came to 
be reflected in Akbar’s daily Ufej in a personal system of private 
devotions which departed both from the hours and from the 
exercises of the canonical Islamic prayers, and ‘consisted ... in 
his latter days . . , largely of acts of reverence to the Sun, fire and 
light’.J^ 

This intellectual vein, in which Akbar^s heart was dominated by 
his head, was combined in his person with a mystical vein with 
which it might seem incompatible — ^if the evidence for the exis- 
tence of both veins in this one personality were not as convincing as 
it happens in fact to be. The crucial event in AJsibar^s religious 
experience was a fit of ecstasy which came upon him suddenly and 
unawares in the midst of all the bustle and excitement of a battue \ 
and this incident was not an isolated occurrence, for there had been 
a premonition of it at a date when Akbar was still in his boyhood, 
and the vein that here came to the surface was active underneath at 
every stage of Aikbar’s life.^ It was a response of this element in 
the emperor-mystic's soul to the admonitions of his Svetambara 
Jain mentor that moved Akbar to pay tribute to the principle of 
Ahimsa (‘Non-Injury') by imposing on himself and on his subjects 
some of the same measures of self-denial which in the same part 
of the world, more than eighteen hundred years before, had been 
adopted by the Emperor A9oka under the influence of the Hinaya- 
nian Buddhism.^ Like A9oka, Akbar took to a vegetarian diet ;5 
like A9oka, he abolished the Imperial hunt; and, like A9oka, he 
established a close time in which the slaughtering of animals was 
ma'de illegal.^ 

Though this mystical vein in Akbar's character presents a strong 
contrast to the intellectual vein which we have analysed above, 
the two veins might both have been expected to contribute — 
when it came to the practical enterprise of founding a new religion^ 

* Ibid., p. 133. 

* Ibid., p. 349. Compare the account, that has been quoted above in V. C (i) (d) 6 
(S), p. 549, of the private devotions of Alexander Severus in his eclectically furnished 
oratory. 

3 Smith, op. cit., pp. 158—61 and 348—9. 

* See the present Annex, pp. 682—3, above. 5 Smith, op. cit., p. 335-^ 

* Compare Smith, op. cit,, p. 167, with the same author’s Xhe Early History of India, 
3rd ed. (Oxford 1914, Clarendon Press), p. 177. It seems certain that Akbar, and probable 
that Acoka, prescribed the death-penalty as a punishment for human beings who in- 
fringed these laws for the prevention of cruelty to animals! A9oka, however, did, as we 
have seen, appljr the principle of Ahimsa to his conduct towards human beings as well, 
in the capita! point of renouncing the use of War as an instrument of his Imperial poli^, 
Vvhereas Akbar never denied himself the indulgence of extending the range of his empire 
by a pursuit of the practice of aggressive warfare. 

^ For the institution of the Din Ilahi see Smith, V. A.: Akbar the Great ISdogul, 
pp. a'Ti— 22. 
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— ^towards informing this work of Akbar’s hands with an etherial 
and impersonal spirit; and there is one aspect of the Din Ilahi in 
which this expectation might appear to have been fulfilled; for 
Akbar^s ‘fancy religion* was professedly a transcendental mono- 
theism in which an ineffable Godhead was approached in the mind 
of Akbar — as in the kindred minds of Ikhnaton and Plato and 
Aurelian and Pachacutec — through an adoration of the Sun in his 
symbolic role as the Deity’s counterpart in the Material Universe^ 
This transcendental aspect of the Din Ilahi was overshadowed, 
however, by a contrary aspect in which the autocrat’s ‘fancy re- 
ligion* can be seen ministering nakedly and unashamedly to its 
author’s overweening egotism. 

The promulgation of the new faith in A.D. 1582 was prefaced 
by two demonstrative assertions of a ‘Caesaro -papism* that was as 
reminiscent of Elagabalus and Hakim as it was profoundly alien 
from the tradition and the €thos of the orthodox Sunni Islam in 
which Akbar had been bom and bred.^ In June 1579 the Emperor 
insisted on assuming the function of saying the Khutbah in the 
general mosque in his brand-new capital of Fathpur-Sikri;^ and in 
the September of the same year Shaykh Mubarak — a Sunni doctor 
of the Law who pandered to Akbar*s clerical ambitions — followed 
up this first step by promulgating, in the name of the Sunni 
'ulama of the Empire, a manifesto^ conceding to the Emperor the 
last word in those questions of faith and doctrine which, according 
to the Sunnah, were soluble exclusively by the consensus of the 
'ulamd themselves and lay entirely beyond the province of the 
temporal power — even where this was wielded by the Com- 
mander of the Faithful himself.s Thereafter, when at the begin- 
ning of A.D. 1582 Akbar at last took the decisive step of overtly 
promulgating a new religion, an insistence upon the supreme 
spiritual authority of its Imperial maker — an authority that was 
supported by a pretension to a unique spiritual enlightenment — 
turned out to be the kernel of a so-called Din Ilahi A Converts 
were called upon to sacrifice Religion, as well as Honour, Life, 
and Property, upon the demand of the emperor-pontiff; and, if the 

* For Akbar*« adoration — under Hindu as well as Zoroastrian influence — of the Sun 

p^icular and of fire and light in general see Smith, op. cit., pp. X64-5 349. 

* For the ^Caeaaro-papiam* that has been the ruin of the Orthodox Christian Civiliza- 
tton see iV. C (iii) (c) a (jS), vol. iv, pp. 364-405, and IV. C dii) (c) a (6), Annex 11 , 
vol. IV. pp. S93-6a3, above. 

3 Smith, op. cit,, pp. *76-7. 4 Ibid., pp. X78-80. 

s For this fundamental rule of the orthodox Sunni Muslim Faith see the authorities — 
parPcula^ Arnold, T- W.; The Caliphate (Oxford X9a4, Clarendon Press) — that are 
ixi Toynbee. A, J.: Survey qf International Affairs vol. i (London X9a7, 

Milford), pp, 35-30. Akbar’'s outrageous assumption of the authority of an *aHm in 
^rtue of being the local sultdln of the Islamic community in Hindustan seems to have 
been first mooted by Shaykh Mubftrak aa early as a.p. 1573 (Smith, op. cit., pp. ai3-x4)* 

* See ibid., pp. 313— 17. 
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convert was a Muslim, a written declaration of his repudiation of 
Islam was required of him. In his special animus against the 
religion which he himself had deserted, the apostate Sunni Ahbar 
revealed the apostate Shi^i Hakim’s cloven hoof; and, though he 
stopped short! of attempting to convert his Muslim subjects to the 
Din Ilahi by force, Akbar did go so far as to sell into slavery beyond 
the frontiers of his own dominions a number of shaykhs and 
fakirs who had been frank enough and bold enough to declare 
against the Emperor’s spiritual pretensions.^ There is even reason 
to believe that Akbar followed Hakim to the length of at any rate 
playing with the idea of representing himself as an incarnation of 
the Deity.3 

The utter failure of this fantastic caprice of an extraordinary 
genius may perhaps be considered to have completed our demon- 
stration that Cujus Regio Ejus Religio is a political programme 
which is inexorably condemned to miscarry. And indeed the last 
word on this vain dream of autocrats intoxicated with hybris had 
already been uttered — and that not only before Akbar* s time but 
also within AJkbar’s knowledge — ^by one of the councillors of 
Akbar’s own predecessor and ensample, Sultan 'Ala-ad-Din Kdiilji, 
at a privy council meeting at which 'Ala-ad-Din had divulged his 
intention of committing the very act of folly which Akbar did 
commit three hundred years later. 

‘ Religion and law and creeds’, declared the prince’s councillor on this 
occasion, ‘ought never to be made subjects of discussion by Your 
Majesty, for these are the concerns of prophets, not the business of 
kings. Religion and law spring from heavenly revelation ; they are never 
established by the plans and designs of Man. From the days of Adam 
till now they have been the mission of prophets and apostles, as rule 
and government have been the duty of kings. The prophetic office has 
never appertained to kings — and never will, so long as the World lasts — 
though some prophets have discharged the functions of royalty. My 
advice is that Your Majesty should never talk about these matters. 

The Khilji prince to whom this counsel was addressed showed 
himself wiser in his generation than his more enlightened Timurid 
successor; for 'Ala-ad-Din prudently abandoned his foolhardy 
enterprise in deference to a warning which, in the same social 

1 Ibid,, p. aoQ. . . * P* 

3 . See ibid., pp. 177-8, ai8, and 351. This suspicion mainly reste upon the use 
of the phrase *AiIahu Akbar^ as one of the shibboleths of the new religion; for, while 
the traditional meaning of this pious ejaculation was^ *^lah is without a peer*, it was 
also capable of being interpreted as meaning *Akbar is identical wi^ t 

4 Advice given to Sultan * Ala-ad-Din by his councillor Ala-al-Mulk, the Ko^val of 
Delhi (recorded in Ziya-ad-Din Baram*s 'Ta*rikh-i-Firuz Shahi, and quoted by Smith, 
in op. cit., p. zio, from the English translation given in Elliot, H. M,, and Dowson, J.: 
The History of India as told by its own Historiaits (London 1867-77, TrUbner, 8 vols.), 
vol. iii, p. 170. 
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environment at the later date, was disregarded by Akbar to that 

self-willed emperor-pontiff’s own exemplary discomfiture. 

If the lesson of experience up to date thus proves to be that 
Cttjus Regio Ejus Religio is a political programme which spells 
disappointment for any prince who may be rash enough to make 
it his own, a study of History will also bring to light a converse 
principle which is apt to prosper the handiwork of a prince who 
acts upon it, while even the prince who merely refrains from acting 
at variance with it may look forward to reaping at least the negative 
reward of escaping Akbar’s and Hakim’s fiasco. This counter- 
principle might be expressed in the antithetical catchword Religio 
Regionis Religio Regis \ and we may conclude the present Annex 
by applying our usual test of an empirical survey to this second 
formula in its turn — reviewing in the first place the fortunes of 
those princes who have simply forborne from setting the principle 
at defiance, and in the second place the fortunes of those who have 
taken it for their positive rule of conduct. 

Our catalogue of rulers who have profited by paying deference 
to the precept Religio Regionis Religio Regis in the merely nega- 
tive way of keeping on the right side of the law must include the 
name of the Umayyad dynasty of Caliphs, since the Umayyads did 
refrain from attempting to force upon their subjects the faith to 
which they themselves officially subscribed, and did duly reap 
from this tolerance a reward which can be measured by contrasting 
the policy and the fortunes of the Umayyads with those of the 
Maccabees.^ At the same time we cannot rate even the negative 
merit of the Umayyads very high, considering that every one of 
the Caliphs of this dynasty, with the single exception of "Umar II, 
was supremely indiferent, if not positively hostile, to the Islam 
which he officially professed, and was therefore presumably free 
from any serious temptation to press upon the non- Islamic popu- 
lations under his rule a religious diet for which their sovereign 
himself had so little appetite. A greater exercise of self-restraint 
may be discerned in the similar forbearance of the Achaemenidae, 
with the single exception of Cambyses in Egypt, from any attempt 
to indoctrinate their non-Zoroastrian subjects with the Zoroas- 
trianism which was the domestic religion of the Achaemenian 
House for on the one hand the language of their inscriptions 
suggests that the Achaemenidae were keener converts to Zoroas- 

* For the respective cases of the Umayyads and the Maccabees see the present Annex, 

pp. 675—7 657-9, above. For the case of the Umayyads see also V, C (ii) («), vol. 

vj, p. »05, below. 

* Cambyses* outrageous desecration and violent persecution of the Egyptiac religion 
may perhaps be taken as evidence of a «eal for his own JCorijastrianism — -though this 
Achaemenian fanatic had not time, in Egypt, to progress from the stage of repression 
to that of propaganda. 
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txianism than the Umayyads were to Islam, ^ while on the other 
hand the Achaemenidae showed themselves so scrupulous in acting 
up to their policy of extending toleration to all religions alike^ as 
to have awakened, in the minds of some modern Western scholars, 
an uncharitable suspicion that such admirably tolerant princes may 
not after all have felt any very deep devotion to the faith which 
they personally professed. However that may be, it is at any rate 
beyond question that the Achaemenidae served their own interests 
better by their tolerance than their Sasanian successors and co- 
religionists served theirs by their fanatical efforts to impose their 
Zoroastrianism upon their subjects. ^ 

Again, we may be sure that Marcus Aurelius never dreamt of 
making use of his Imperial prerogative in order to propagate 
among his subjects — either by precept, like A 9 oka, or, a fortiori^ 
by ordinance, like Julian — ^the philosophy which was the staff of 
Marcus’s own private life and this negative service was certaiidy 
the best that Stoicism could have received at the hands of its 
imperial professor. The Incas, too, notwithstanding their deli- 
berate and systematic authoritarianism, had the wisdom to temper 
tyranny with discretion in the execution of their religious policy ;5 


J This is possibly truer of the earlier than it is of the later Achaemeni^ emperors of 
the House of Hystaspes; for a considerable departure from the strict demands of the 
Zoroastrian Faith seems to be implied in the pubUc patronage which was extended by 
Artaxeixes II (imperabat 404-358 B.C.) to the worship of the goddess Anahita — a 
divinity who may in form have been incorporated into toe Zoroastrian system ot 
theology, but who was in fact a relic of the pre-Zoroastnan paganism which m aU 
probability continued, from beginning to end of the Achaemenian Age, to be the eve^- 
day religion of a majority of the Great King*s Iranian kinsmen inside as well as out^de 
the frontiers of the Great King’s dominions. While the Achaemenidae w^e toi^ 
inclining to revert from the new ‘higher religion* which ^d bee^ adc^ted by their 
House to an older paganism, the Magi, who, before the advent of the Prophet Zara- 
thustra, had established a position for themselves as the hereditary pnestoood of Irari, 
and who had therefore at first seen in Zoroastrianism a menace to their oto vested 
interests, were reversing their original policy of opposition and were settmg themselves 
to capture a Zoroastrianism which they had found themselves unable to suppress (.see 
V. C (i) (d) 6 (S), p. 542, above). Thus, in the Achaemenian Age, the Dyn^ty ^d toe 
Masi were already beginning to converge towards the common ground on toe rehgious 
plane that was to be the basis of their alliance on the political plane in the Sasamam 
Age. The political influence which the Magi were eventually to exercise upon toe 
Sasanian Government does not, however, seem to have been acquired until at^ tne 
fall of the Achaemenian regime (Meyer, E. : Geschichte des Altertums, vol. lu (Stuttgart 

The pers^ution of the Egyptiac religion by Cambyses is the inception that proves 
the rule: for Darius the Great took pains to efface the traces of Cambj^es subversive 
work (see Meyer, E.: Geschichte des Altertums, vol. iii (Stuttgart 1901, Cotta), p. 163). 

3 See the present Annex, pp. 659—61, above. , - , j • 

4 In assessing the motives of Marcus’s abstention from philosophical prop^anda it is 
difficult to know how much weight to assign to a scrupulousness of the Achaememan 
kind and how much to the esoteric spirit of the Hellenic philosophers, who were mosffy 
content to allow their philosophy to remain caviare to the vulgar (see V, C (1) (a) 6 (o>, 

^^5 one-piece’ of evidence see the present Annex, p. 694, footnote 3, above. 

For the respect for local customs which was the general policy of the Inc^, sutyect o 
the imposition of certain common rules of ^ 

work of social uniformity, see Baudin, U: U Empire Soctaliste des Jnka (Pans 1938. 
Institut d’ Ethnologic), p, 6 a. 
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and we may conjecture that, if the Incaic Empire had been allowed 
to live out its natural term, this touch of latitudinarianism in the 
religious sphere would have stood the Incas in better stead than 
a fanaticism of the kind which was subsequently displayed in this 
same Andean World by the Incas* Spanish conquerors and suc- 
cessors in their efforts to impose their own Catholic Christianity 
upon the Incas* former subjects; for these Spanish efforts seem to 
have been as fruitless in reality as they have been successful in 
appearance. Nor had the ^Osmanli contemporaries of either the 
Inca Pachacutec (imperahat circa a.d. 1400—48) or the Safawi 
militarist Isma'il (imperabat a.d. 1500-24) or the Spanish King 
Philip II {regnabat a.d. 1556-98) or the Timurid Mughal Emperor 
Awrangzib (imperabat a.d. 1659—1707) any cause to regret their 
own consistently maintained policy of tolerating, in conformity 
with the SherVahy the religious practices and beliefs of the non- 
Muslim ‘People of the Book* who had explicitly submitted to 
their rule; for the contrast between the long duration of the 
Ottoman regime and the swift discomfiture of each of those 
intolerant potentates gives the measure of the reward which 
the ^Osmanlis obtained for their persistence in resisting all temp- 
tations to treat their Christian subjects as the Spanish Crown 
treated its Muslim subjects and Shah Tsma'il his Sunni subjects 
and Awrangzib his Hindus.* 

Perhaps the most remarkable, as well as the most honourable, 
examples of this politic forbearance from employing an autocrat*s 
power in order to propagate the autocrat's religion are those in 
which a dynasty whose domestic faith has been on the point of 
triumphing by its own efforts over all the rival creeds has still 
refrained from dealing these defeated opponents their death-blow. 
In this magnanimous spirit the "Abbasids refrained from antici- 
pating the victory of Islam over Zoroastrianism and Nestorianism 
and Monophysitism in the dominions of the Caiiphate,^ while in 
the Indie World the Guptas similarly refrained from hastening the 
triumph of the rising Hinduism — ^which they themselves professed 
— over a Buddhism which was already declining towards its fall in 
the society which had brought it to birth. This generosity stands 
out in auspicious contrast to the implacable fanaticism with which, 

I The exception which proves the rule of Ottoman tolerance is the massacre of the 
^atohan Shi^js xn a.d. 1514 (see I. C (i) (6), Annex I, vol. i, pp. 36a and 384, above). 
But this atrocity was committed at a moment of great public danger and under an 
St^^**?** provocation; and even Sultan Selim I did not extend his persecution of the 
Shi ah to his other non-Sunni subjects— though there is a story that he did once try 
to '^ic^ his Shcykh-al-lUISm mto inadvertently sanctioning in advance a project which the 
Padishah had m mind for commanding all hia Christian subjects — in utter contravention 
embrace Islam under pain of death if they refused (for this stoty 
see V. C (u) (a), vol. vi, p. *04, below). 

* See p. 678, above* and V. C (ii) (a), vol. vi, p, *05* below. 
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in a dissolving Hellenic Society, a Gratian and a Theodosius and 
a Justinian pressed the pursuit of a retreating Paganism which was 
so manifestly incapable of rallying that Time could safely have 
been left to consummate the already assured victory of Christianity 
without any further aid from the autocrat’s arm. In their beha- 
viour in these circumstances it was assuredly the Hindu Guptas 
and the Muslim ^Abbasids, and not the Christian epigoni of 
Constantine the Great, who ‘fulfilled’ that ‘which was spoken by 
Esaias the Prophet’ : 

‘Behold my servant, whom I uphold; mine elect, in whom my soul 
delighteth; I have put my spirit upon him: he shall bring forth judg- 
ment to the Gentiles. He shall not cry nor lift up nor cause his voice 
to be heard in the street. A bmised reed shall he not break, and Ae 
smoking flax shall he not quench: he shall bring forth judgment unto 
truth . . . and the isles shall wait for his law.’^ 


If we now pass from our survey of these rulers who have merely 
refrained from trying to force their own religion upon their sub- 
jects,^ and proceed to review, in their turn, those other rulers who 
have gone to the length of embracing their subjects’ religion in 
place of the faith which the ruler-converts have inherited from 
their own forebears, we may find it illuminating to arrange our 
examples to the best of our judgement in the descending order of 
their comparative sincerity. 


* Isa. xlii. 1—4, quoted in Matt. xii. iS-zi. 

* In passing, we may take note of two sets of rulers who have not refrained from 

trying to force their own religion upon their subjects, but who have nevertheless 
acknowledged that, in principle, Religion ought not to be inculcated by political coerci<m, 
and who have tried to reconcile their liberal theory with their illiberal practice by 
representing that the rites which they have been constraining their subjects to perfoim 
are not really religioios rites at all, but are simply civic ceremonies which can be car^d 
out by anybody without giving any legitimate ^ound for conscientious scruples.^ This 
was the attitude taken up by the Roman Imperial authorities towards Christian citizei^ 
or subjects of the Empire whc^rofessed conscientious objections against performmg the 
ritual of emperor- worship. The same attitude is taken up to-day by the Japanese 
Imperial au^orities in regard to the ritual of State SWnto: ^ • 

*In the case of a civilized country there must exist freedom of faith. If Shinto is 
a religion, however, the acceptance or refusal thereof must be left to personal choice. 
Yet for a Japanese subject to refuse tp honour the ancestors of the Emperor is disloyal. 
Indeed, a Japanese out of his duty as subject must honour the ancestors of the Emperor. 
This cannot be a matter of choice. It is a duty. Therefore this cannot be regarded as 
a religion. It is a ritual. It is the ceremony of gratitude to ancestors. In ras ri^pect 
the Oovemment protects the shrines and does not expound doctrines. (Anga, Is agao ; 
‘Shinto as a State Religion* in Tetsugaku Zasskiy vol. xxv. No. ^80 (June 1910), 1^702. 
quoted by Holtom, D. C.: The National Faith of Japan : A Study tn Modem Shmto 
(London 1938, Kegan Paul), pp. 69-70.) , . , . j 

The question whether State Shinto is a religion, which is answered m the negative 
by the Japanese authority above quoted, is discussed by Holtom in op. cit., pp. 289—310, 
and is answered by this Western scholar in the affirmative:^ ^ ^ 

‘Modern Shrine Shinto is a thorough-going religion. It is the state rehgion of Japan. 
In it we discern an extraordinary example of the survival, in the culture of me present 
day, of a form of national worship wmch presents interesting parmlels with the state 
religions that dominated the civilizations of Western Asia and the Mediterranean area 
thousands of years ago’ (p, 306). x 

Holtom’s view is shared by Kato, Gcnchi: A Study of ShxntOy the Rehgton of the 
Japanese Nation (Tokyo 1926, Meiji Japan Society), pp. 2-3. 
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On this criterion we shall perhaps be inclined to head our list 
with the Roman Emperor Constantine the Great and with the 
Sinic Emperor Han Wuti ; for, however much Constantine in em- 
bracing Christianity, and Wuti in embracing Confucianism, * may 
have gained — and foreseen that he would gain — politically, those 
modem Western historians who see in the alleged conversion of 
these two emperors nothing more than a cynically calculated piece 
of hypocrisy^ are assuredly guilty of a gross psychological ana- 
chronism in attributing to the children of a disintegrating Hellenic 
and a disintegrating Sinic Society a modern Western behaviour 
which is manifestly incompatible with the spirit of the time and 
place in which these alleged hypocrites actually lived. It seems 
far more probable that, if either Constantine or Wuti had been 
aware in his own heart that he was not acting in good faith, he 
would have found himself unable to keep up in the sight of his 
subjects a pretence with which he had ceased to be able to delude 
his own understanding. And therefore, when we have to explain 
to ourselves why Constantine did — after a previous declaration of 
allegiance to his ancestral tutelary deity Sol Invictus^ — eventually 
come to the conclusion that it was his duty as a Roman Emperor 
"so far to disavow Rome’s past as himself to adopt’ a Christianity 
which was "professed by perhaps one-tenth of his subjects’,-^ we 

I For the Constantinian part which was pJayed by JIan Wuti in sccnrin#? the adoption 
of Confucianism as the official philosophy of the Sinic universal state see I^Vanke, O.: 
Geschichte dcs Chinesischen Retches, vol. i (Berlin and l-cipssig i 93 o» Gruyter), 
pp. 295—320, and the present Study, V. C (i) (d) 4, in the present volume, pp. 4X8-X9, 
and the present Annex, p. 654, above. In thia partnership it was not the pliant 
temporal power but the triumphant philosophy that was the loser, A Confucianism that 
was already becoming intellectually debased as a result of the social pammixia in the 
Sinic universal state (see V. C (i) (d) 6 ^8), pp. 549 and 555"“<>, and the present Annex, 
pp. 654-5, above) was now also spiritually sterilized through being made official 
(Haclcmann, II.: Chinesische PMlosophie (Munich Reinhardt), p. 235). 

» This seems, for example, to be Franke's opinion, to judge by the following passage 
in op. cit., vol. i, pp. 3x8-19: 

*A remote resemblance may be discerned between the respective positions of the 
Emperor Constantine and his successors, down to Theodosius the Great, in the Roman 
Empire in the fourth century, and of Kaoti and his successors, down to Wuti, in the 
Chinese Empire. Both found themselves confronted by a spiritual movement — 
Christianity m the one case and Confucianism in the other — with which they were 
forced to come to a reckoning. Both, in their own hearts, to start with, even if they were 
not positively inclined to reject this movement, were at any rote without any special 
penchant towards it: Constantine did not have himself baptized till he was on his death- 
bed- . . . Gratian and Theodosius were the first Roman emperors to confer an exclusive 
legality and right of protection in the Empire upon the orthodox Christian creed, while 
we have already seen what the lian emperors^ attitude was towards Confucianism. Both, 
however, were constrained by political circumstances to repress their personal feelings. 
The Roman Empire became Christian, and the Chinese Confucian/ 

This equation of Wuti*s attitude towards Confucianism with the fanatical intolerance 
of Gratian*s and Theodosius’s devotion to Christianity seems as que.stionable as the 
associated equation of Constantine’s attitude towards Christianity with the contemp- 
tuous hostility which was publicly displayed towards Confucianism by Eiu Pang 
(w« Kaoti) according to the evidence that has been cited in this Annex, on p. 654, 
above, upon the authority of Dr, Hu Shih. 

3 See the present Annex, pp. 650 and 693-4, above. 

* Baynes, N. H.: Constantine the Great and the Christian Church (London 
Milfora), p. 4. 
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shall perhaps show ourselves both better psychologists and better 
historians if we seek an explanation which does not call in question 
the imperial convert’s sincerity. We may make bold to conjecture 
that the determining consideration that moved Constantine to 
make a new departure which was apparently hazardous, and was 
certainly sensational, was the abiding effect of the impression that 
had been made upon him as a younger man by the experience of 
witnessing, at close quarters, the indomitable bearing of the 
Christian Church under the searching ordeal of the Galerian 
persecution,^ 

The historical sense that warns us against attributing the con- 
version of a Constantine or a Wuti to motives that are anachronis- 
tically cyiiical will commend an even greater caution in interpreting 
in terms of an ephemerally and parochially modem Western atti- 
tude to life the conversions of barbarian conquerors who have been 
far less sophisticated than those converted rulers of universal 
states into whose derelict heritage these barbarians have forced an 
entry. In other contexts^ we have observed that the barbarian 
conquerors who are converted promptly and outright from their 
primitive paganism to a ‘higher religion’ that is prevalent among 
their more civilized subjects are apt to be rewarded by being given 
a leading part to play in subsequent history; and we have also 
observed that the maxim ‘Better late than never’ holds good in this 
case, since the pagan or heretical barbarian rulers of ‘successor- 
states’ who capitulate to the established local orthodoxy at any 
time down to the eleventh hour ate apt at any rate to escape 
destruction — even if they may have irretrievably forfeited their 
chances of achieving greatness — ^whereas the more stiff-necked 
barbarians who obstinately persist in their ancestral paganism or 
heresy are apt to pay the prohibitive price of ejection or annihila- 
tion. On this showing, a speedy and thorough-going conversion 
to the faith of his subjects is the barbarian conqueror’s best policy 
from the standpoint of his own material interests; and yet it 
would be imwarrantable to assume that this has actually been the 
usual motive in the minds of those barbarians who have in fact 
undergone conversion before suffering the penalty for recalcitrance. 
For one thing, not one of these barbarian converts to a ‘higher 
religion’ has had the opportunity to acquaint himself with the 
array of precedents from which die historian’s rational induction 

I Our own contemporary the Chinese ^Christian General* F^ng Yu-hsiang is said to 
have been converted as a result of having witnessed, as a young the martyrdom 

of Western Christian missionaries during the ‘Boxer* insurrection of a.d. 1899-1900. 

' 2 e.g-» in V. C (i) (c) 4, pp. 355—7, above, in gener'al, and also in I. C (1) (o), Annex I, 
vol. i, pp. 363—4; II. D (vi), vol. ii, p. 14s; HI- A, ^nex II, vol. hi, PP* 4 ? 9 > '^ 39 » 
and 450, in regard to the particular case of the conversion to Islam of the epigom ot 
the Mongol conquerors of Dar-al- Islam. 
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is laboriously extracted ; but it is still more pertinent to reflect that, 
even if these data could be placed at the barbarian’s disposal by 
some extraordinary tour de force^ he would usually be unable and 
unwilling to turn them to account because he is both destitute 
of the training and innocent of the taste for making the cynical 
calculations of KealpolitikJ^ 

No doubt there have been individual exceptions to this general 
rule of barbarian ‘mentality’ and behaviour. For example, when 
we observe that the pagan Frankish war-lord Clovis announced 
his conversion to the Catholic Christianity of the native population 
of Gaul on the eve of his wars of aggression against the Arian 
Burgundians and Visigoths who were then still in occupation of 
the lion’s share of the Gallic spoils of the Roman Empire, it is 
difEcult to resist the suspicion that the barbarian mind of the 
covetous Frankish interloper was making the same Machiavellian 
calculations as are known to have been made in similar circum- 
stances by the sophisticated minds of an Henri IV and a Napoleon 
Bonaparte. An exceptional political precocity may be one of those 
‘sports’ that are part of the order of Nature; and our suspicion that 
Clovis may in fact have been a modern Western statesman bom 
a thousand years before his due T ransalpine date^ is supported by 
the fact — which we have noticed already in another connexion^ — 
that, in spite of the brilliance of his achievements and the impor- 
tance of their historical effects, the founder of the Frankish power 
has not become one of the heroes of the Teutonic Epic. It looks 
as though there was some clement in Clovis’ character and career 
which had chilled the imagination and baffled the skill of the 
minstrels who created the ‘heroic’ poetry of the barbarian society 
in which Clovis ‘lived and moved’ ; and this intractable something 
may have consisted precisely in the fact that this vulgarly success- 
ful barbarian ‘had his being’ in a forbiddingly alien intellectual and 
moral clime. If, however, this is really Clovis’ case, it is probably 
an exceptional one. For the most part it seems likely that the 
barbarian converts to the ruling religious orthodoxy of their time 
and place have been moved far less strongly by conscious calcu- 
lations of political expediency than by the glamour and prestige 

* The barbarian war-lord may be exonerated from the imputation of betnpr an addict 
to the vicea of Civilization, without being idealized as 'the noble savagc\ The senti- 
mental and the 'realistic' portraits of him arc caually out of focus, because each, in its 
way, is an attempt to depict him in modern Western dress. ^I'he barbarian who has 
entered by conquest into a disintegrating civilization's derelict heritage is prone, as we 
shall find (in Part VIII, below), to lose hia but the demoralization to which he 

succumbd is of a kind that is peculiar to the barbarian's own self in these particular 
circumstances . 

» In Italy, in contrast to the Transalpine parts of Western Christendom, Clovis’ 
RealpQlitik would have been a normal phenomenon within eight hundred years of Clovis' 
actual date. 

3 See V. C (i) (c) 3, Annex III, pp. Oxo and 6xa-i4, above. 
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of a culture which has not lost its power to captivate their imagi- 
nations and to daunt their spirits even after they have proved 
themselves more than a match for it in sheer physical force. ^ 

In order to find unquestionably authentic examples of a con- 
sciously cynical and deliberately calculating attempt to f eap 
politick profit by putting the principle of Religio Regionis Religio 
Regis into practice, we must descend to the Modem Age of a 
Western or Westernized Society; and in naming Henri IV and 
Napoleon I we have already recalled two of the outstanding cases 
in point that are to be found in this modem Western field. It only 
remains to mention the British practice^ — ^which has been current 
by now for two hundred and fifty years and which is not the out- 
come of either conscious cynicism or deliberate calculation — of 
having in the sovereign of the United Kingdom a common mem- 
ber of the Episcopalian Established Church of England and of the 
Presbyterian Established Church of Scotland, so that, on which- 
ever side of the Border he may happen to be resident at any moment, 
the King always finds himself at home in matters ecclesiastical as 
well as in matters secular. ^ This thorough-going application of the 
principle of Religio Regionis Religio Regis^ has worked as well — 
at any rate from the political standpoint — ^for the last two and a 
half centuries as the previous attempts to regulate the ecclesiastical 
relations between England and Scotland on the principle of Cujus 
Regio Ejus Religio worked badly during the eighty-six years that 
intervened between the accession of King James VI of Scotland 
to the English throne and that of Prince William of Orange to 
the thrones of both kingdoms. The ecclesiastical status of the 
Crown that has resulted from the politico -ecclesiastical settlement 
achieved between a.d. 1688 and a.d. 1707 has indeed been the palla- 
dium of the Constitution of the United Kingdom ever since ; for the 
formal equality at law between the respective ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments of the two kingdoms has been symbolized, in a fashion 
that can be *understanded of the people’ on both sides of the 
Border, in the visible fact that, on both sides alike, the King 

* For example, it was no doubt the spiritual and cultural potency of the Mahayana, 
and not any mental operations of political arithmetic, that led to the conversion of the 
To Pa barbarian conquerors of one of the northern marches of the Sinic tmi versa! state 
at a moment when, as a matter of statistical fact, the Mahayana was already the estab- 
lished religion of some nme-tenths of these barbarian conquerors^ native Sinic subjects 
(for this estimate see Eliot, Sir Ch.: Hinduism and Huddkism (London 1921, Arnold, 

3 vols.), vol. iii, pp. 5649—50), 

a Touched upon already in V. C (i) (d) 6 (S), p>p. S.33~4» above. 

3 This has only latterly been a matter of practical importance, since no king or queen 
ever set foot in Scotland during the first 133 out of the 250 years in question (a.d. 1688— 
1938). 

4 Religio Regionis Religio Regis ^ but not Religio Regards Religio Civis^ since, in 
both England and Scotland during the period in question, the toleration of dissent has 
been as much a part of the politico-religious constitution of the country as has been 
the establishment of the two <murches that are severally established in the two kingdoms. 
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professes a religion which is the officially established (though no 
longer the exclusively tolerated) religion of the land; and this 
palpably assured sense of ecclesiastical equality, which is itself the 
fruit of a spirit of mutual toleration in matters of religion, has 
provided the psychological foundation for a free and equal politi- 
cal union between two kingdoms which had previously been 
alienated from one another by a long tradition of hostility and 
which have never ceased to be differentiated by a wide disparity 
in area, population, and wealth. The successful negotiation of 
these formidable obstacles to a union of Scottish and English 
hearts is a political tour de force that is the chef d^ceuvre of British 
statesmanship; and by the same token it may be taken as the 
culminating and decisive proof of our present thesis that Religio 
Regionis Religio Regis is a politically more profitable maxim than 
Cujus Regio Ejus Religio for princes to take as the cue for their 
ecclesiastical policy. 
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